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RULE  IX. 


Excommunicationj  inflicted  upon  a  light  Cause^  binds  externally, 
but  not  internally  ;  but  if  it  be  inflicted  upon  an  unjust  Cause, 
it  binds  not  at  all. 

1.  This  latter  part  of  the  rule  is  evident  and  consented  to  by 
all.     For  in  this  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  differ. 
The  civil  power^  if  it  condemns  the  innocent,  hath  effect 
upon  him»  and  does  afflict  or  put  him  to  death :  but  the  eccle- 
siastical power  does  nothing,  unless  the  man  hath  done  the 
mischief  to  himself.     For  God  having  undertaken  to  verify 
what  the  church  does,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  church 
must  do  right,  else  God  will  not  verify  it;  and  then  it  signi- 
fies nothing,  but  that  the  governors  ecclesiastical  have  sin- 
ned.    ''Ejiciunt  oves  qui  contra  justitiam  de  ecclesia  sepa- 
rant/'  saith  St.  Jeromes  ''They  that>  against  right>  cast  a 
man  from  the  church/' they  are  ill  shepherds,  "and  drive  the 
sheep''  from  their  folds  where  Christ  loves  to  see  them :  and 
therefore  Alexander  IL^says,  that  "  unjust  excommuixica- 
tions  are  not  to  be  slighted  and  neglected;"  and  Gerson® 
says,  'it  is  honourable  to  the  church,  that  such  a  prelate 
should  be  resisted  to  his  face.'     But  this  in  case  of  injustice 
and  manifest  abuse :  such  are  those  excommunications  in 

*  In  Jerem.  cap.  xxiii.  ^  t4.  q.  1.  o.  Avdiyimni, 

«  De  Vita  Spirit,  an.  Leot.  2.  ad  em . 
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2         OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  CHURCH 

the  ■  Bulla  coensc  Domini/  in  which  those  persons  who  da 
their  duty,  who  do  not  consent  to  the  errors  and  abuses  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  read  good  books  that  discover 
their  horrible  impieties,  are  excommunicated :  it  is  *  brutum 
fulmen ;'  it  is  harsh  as  the  noise  of  peacocks,  but  does  no 
harm  to  them  that  are  intended. 

2.  But  now,  in  the  other  part  of  the  rule,  there  is  difficulty, 
and  it  is  occasioned  by  a  discourse  of  St.  Leo  ^ ;  **  Let  not 
the  communion  be,  easily  or  lightly,  denied  to  any  Christian, 
nor  at  the  pleasure  of  every  angry  priest ;  because  the  mind 
of  the  avenger  ought,  unwillingly  and  with  a  kind  of  grief,  to 
proceed  to  the  infliction  of  vengeance,  even  upon  a  great 
guilt,  for  we  have  known  some,  for  slight  actions  and  words, 
excluded  from  the  grace' of  the  communion, — and  a  soul  for 
which  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed,  by  the  infliction  of  this 
so  severe  a  punishment,  wounded,  and,  as  it  were,  disarmed 
and  spoiled  of  all  defence,  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the 
devil,  that  it  might  be  easily  taken.''  By  which  words  St. 
Leo  seems  to  say,  that  he,  who,  for  a  trifling  cause,  is  excom- 
municate, does  nevertheless  feel  all  the  evils  of  that  greisitest 
censure.  He  says  well  and  true:  but  He  does  not  say,  that 
he  ife  separate  from  God,— that  he  shall  perish  everlastingly^ 
— that  God  will  in  heaven  verify  v/hat  is  done  upon  earth ;  .but 
be,  reproving  this  impiety,  that  the  greater  excommunication 
-fihould  be  inflicted  for  trifles^  tells  the  real  evils  which  do  fol- 
low :  for  the  excommunicate,  being  separate  from  the  com- 
munion, denied  the  prayers  of  the  church,  banished  from  the 
communion  of  saints,  is  divested  of  all  these  excellent  helps 
•and  spiritual  defensatives  against  the  power  of  the  deviL 
Now  this  is  very  true,  tiu)ugh  ttie  case  were  wholly  unjust; 
-and  much  more,  if  the  cause  be  something,  though  not  suf- 
•ficient.  'De  facto'  the  man  is  deprived  of  the  helps  of  the 
church,  and  the  advantages  of  holy  ordinances :  and  thougk 
God  will,  if  the  man  be  a  good  man  and  devout,  hear  bis  pri- 
Tate  prayers,  and  supply  him  with  secret  strengths,  and  ift 
bis  behalf  rebuke  the  devil ;  yet  it  is  a  worthy  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  St»  Leo,  to  consider  that  this  evil  was  done  for  lit- 
tle things,  and  that,  for  «a  small  occasions,  God  should  be 
put  to  his  extraordinary  way^  and  the  man  bedeprived  of  the 
blessings  of  the  ordinary. 

A  In  his  9SA  epistle. 
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3.  Bjut  whether  thi^  sentence,  so  slightly  inQicted^  do 
really  bind  the  soul  before  God,  is  a  question  which  Origen* 
inquired  into,  b^^  durst  not  affirm  it;  but  concludes  that  it 
obliges  in  the  church  and  before  men  :  for  wh.eUier  it  oblir 
gies  before  God  or  no^  "  Pens  scit ;  nos  autem  pronunciare 
Hon  possumus,  secundum  quod  scriptum  est, '  Nolite  judi- 
care/  **  "  God  only  knows^  but  we  must  not  judge."  But  yet 
if  it  be  his  unhappy  lot  to  fall  into  such  a  calamity, "  factum 
valet,  fieri  non  debuit ;"  the  ecclesiastical  ruler  did  very  iljl 
in  it,  yet  the  man  is  bound  to  the  church.  "  Qui  ergo  in 
peccajto  levi  correptus — non  se  emendate  nos  quidem  sic  eum 
debemus  habere,  quasi  publicanum,  et  ethnicum,  abstinente^ 
ab  eo,  ut  confundatur ;"  "  He  therefore  that  is  taken  and  ex- 
communicate for  a  small  fault,  and  will  not  amend,  we  must 
esteem  him  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican,  that  he  .may  be 
ashamed.  Indeed  the  church  hath  put  a  heavy  and  an  un- 
equal load  upon  such  a  person,  and  hath  erred  greatly ;  for 
no  man  is  to  be  separate  from  the  church  of  God,  but  he  that 
separated  himself  from  God,  and  hath  left  his  duty:  but 
therefore  if  the  church  do  excommunicate  him,  whose  action 
or  words  though  it  be  faulty,  yet  it  can  consist  with  the  state 
of  a  good  inan,  and  does  not  destroy  the  love  of  God, — the 
censure  was  too  heavy  as  to  the  external,  and  false  as  to  th^ 
internal ;  for  the  man  is  not  fallen  from  God,  but  does  coqir 
municate  with  the  head,  and  continues  to  receive  of  the  spi- 
rit of  Christ. 

4.  But  yet  even  such  a  man  is  bound  externally:  forthi^ 
is  the  meaning  of  that  famous  saying  of  St.  Gregory  ^;  **  Pas- 
toris  sententia  etiam  injusta  timenda  est ;''  **  The  sentence  of 
H  bishop,  though  it  be  unjust,  is  to  be  feared ;"  that  is,  though 
it  be  in  a  cause,  that  is  not  great  and  competent  enough,  but 
if  it  be  in  a  light  matter,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared ;  not  only  be- 
cause the  man  is  deprived  of  the  prayers  and  communions  of 
the  churph  (which,  though  it  happen  to  an  innocent  person, 
is  a  great  evil,  and  therefore  is  to  be  feared  though  it  be  in  all 
senses  unjust) ;  but  also,  because  it  binds  the  man  that  is  dcr 
prehended  even  in  alight  fault,  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
and  satisfactions  of  the  church.  The  burden  is  very  great> 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  imposed;  but  when  it  is,  it  mugt 
be  suffered,  because  no  repentance  can  be  too  great  for  any 

•  Tract.  6.  in  Matt.  '  In  EvaDgel.  homil.  26. 
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%ih:  and  although  the  bishop  made  a  false  judgment  concern' 
ing  the  man,  and  he  does  not  stand  so  before  God  as  before 
the  church,  that  is,  for  his  first  little  offence ;  yet  being  cen- 
sured and  unfortunate,  if  he  refuses  to  obey  that,  which  isin- 
"deed  too  much  to  be  imposed,  but  will  do  him  no  hurt,  it  is 
not  his  first  little  sin»  but  his  great  contempt,  that  is  to  be 
accounted  for  before  God  with  the  greatest  severity. 

5.  But  then  if  it  be  inquired,  in  what  cases  only  excom« 
taunication  may  be  lawfully  inflicted ;  the  answer  is  easy  t 
but  I  choose  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  fathers,  because 
there  is  in  this  case  reason  and  authority  too.  "  Ubi  pec- 
^tum  non  est  evidens,  ejicere  de  ecclesia  neminem  possii-» 
mus,  ne  forte  eradicantes  zizania,  eradicemus  sivbxxl  cum 
ijpsis  etiam  triticum  :"  so  Origen  ^^ :  "  Unless  the  fact  be 
Evident,  no  man  must  be  excommunicate,  for  else  we  may 
peradventure  root  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares." — But  that  is 
not  enough. 

6.  No  man  must  be  excommunicate  but  he  that  is 
*'  peccator  gravis  et  scandalosus,"  "  a  grievous  and  a  scan- 
dalous sinner;"  so  St.  Gregory**:  and  like  to  this  is  that 
^f  Aristotle ;  AiaXvriov  ov  iramvy  aXKa  rdiq  aviaroig  &o  riiv 
'p.o-xdr\Qlavy  "  We  must  not  separate  from  every  sinner ;  but 
from  the  intolerable  and  malicious." — For  what  should  a 
man  proceed  to  violent  remedies,  when  a  gentle  application 
will  make  the  cure  f  and^  for  a  trifling  cause,  to  cut  a  man  off 
from  the  communion  of  the''  church,  is  to  do  as  the  man  in 
the  fable,  that,  espying  a  fly  upon  his  neighbour's  forehead, 
went  to  put  it  off  with  a  hatchet  and  struck  out  his  brains. 
And  therefore  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Worms*  decreed, 
'*  Ut  nuUus  sacerdotum  quenquam  rectse  fidei  hominem  pro 
iparvis  et  levibus  causis  i  communione  suspendat:  prseter 
eas  culpas  pro  quibus  antiqui  patres  arceri  jusserunt  sdiquid 
committentes :"  *'  In  the  infliction  of  censures  the  church 
should  follow  the  practice  of  the  primitive  fathers,  excom- 
municating no  true  believer  but  for  some  very  grievous 
fault." 

7.  Neither  is  this  sufficient  of  itself:  a  scandalous  sin 
alone  is  not  enough ;  for  excommunication  is  the  last  re- 
medy. *'  Omnia  prius  tentanda  quam  hello  experiendum  ;" 
When  nothing  else  will  do  it,  then  this  is  to  be  used  :  for  if 

f  In  Josne.  homil.  SI.  ^  In  5.  Penit;  Psal.  *  Can.  2. 
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&e  man  will  be  amended  by  prirate  correction^  or  by  public 
admonition,  if  he  be  ready  to  hear  his  brother,  or  to  obey  the 
.church, — why  should  he  be  esteemed  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican  ?  ''  Si  non  audierit  ecclesiam/'  is  the  condition  of 
using  the  keys ;  "  If  he  will  not  hear  the  church :" — so  it  is 
in  the  charter ;  if,  being  publicly  convict  and  reproved  by 
:the  bishop,  he  will  not  be  humbled,  but  remains  incorrigible 
^and  perseveres  in  his  sin,  then  he  is  to  be  excommunicated  and 
«mitten  with  the  anathema.  liketothisisthatofChrysippus: 
JlpqmiKei  ra  juv  SXto^  iropcnr^^ir^pdtti,  ra  Sk  fUKpag  hnarpofTic 
rvy\iv^iv*  TO  §1  lirl  futZov,  ri,  Sk  2Xvc  SiaXwawtfC  a^ffwr^oi. 
/'  Some  things  are  to  be  turned  from^  with  our  head  a  litll« 
aside ;  and  from  some  things  we  must  run  away :  some  things 
tare  more  earnestly  to  be  avoided ;  and  from  others  wje  must  be 
4>arted  for  ever."    So  St.  Gregory  in  the  place  above  cited. 
f*  Spirituali  gladio  superbi  et  contumaces  necantur,  dum  de 
«cclesia  ejiciuntur  ;**  so  St.  Cyprian^ :  *'  The  proud  and  con- 
tumacious are  slain  by  the  spiritual  sword,  when  they  are 
thrown  out  of  the  church." — '^  Inobediens  truncatur,"  is  St. 
Jerome's  ^  expression;  "  He  that  is  rebellious  or  disobedient  to 
the  discipline  and  correction  of  the  church,  is  to  be  cut  off." 
8.  Now  all  these  must  be  joined  together.     If  the  tact  be 
not  notorious  or  proved,  a  man  mustnot  be  so  severely  smitten 
we  know  not  why.    And  if  the  fact  be  evident,  yet,  unless  it 
*be  great,  it  deserves  not  the  biggest  punishment.    For  the 
Judge  is  cruel,  and  not  just,  that  puts  a  man  to  deathwith 
torments,  for  spitting  in  his  parlour:  and  the  judgment  of  the 
church,  being  nothing  else  but  an  effective  and  terrible  de- 
,claration  of  the  judgment  of  God,  must  not  be  exterminating 
and  final,  for  things  of  little  concernment, — ^but  according  to 
the  wisdom  which  we  see,  and  the  mercy  which  we  hope  for. 
'  And  after  all,  if  it  be  evident  and  great,  yet  the  last  remedy 
•must  not  be  used  at  first :  and  a  man  will  not  have  his  arm  cut 
off  for  a  felon  upon  his  finger,  or  the  gout  in  his  wrist,  or  an 
.ulcer  that  can,  by  any  other  means,  be  cured.     But  when  in 
.a. great  pestilence  and  danger  of  infection,  there  is  no  other 
ren^edy ;  when  the  fire  rages  desperately,  and  can  by  no  other 
means  be  stopped  ;  then  pull  the  house  down,  and  separate 
the  infected  from  the  city ;  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  cbamel* 
houses,  and  the  society  of  the  dead. 

^  Lib.  1.  ep.  11.  1  EpUL  1. 
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9.  This  caution  Gersbn"*  instances  in  pecnniaty  mat- 
ters. For,  saith  he^  not  every  contumacy  against  the  brders 
of  courts  ecclesiastical  is  to  be  punished  with  this  di^&th. 
If  it  be  in  matters  of  faith  or  manners/theh  the  case  id  com- 
petent; but  when  it  is  a  questkm  of  money  and  £eed»  bei^ides 
that  the  case  is  full  of  isnvyknil'reptoach^apt  for  seia^detland 
to  bring  contempt  upon  the  churchy  the  church  hath  tio  di^^bt 
^OWer  in  it;  and  if  it  have  by  tUe  aid  of  the  civil  power, 
thien  for  that  a  civil  coercion  must'be  tisfed.  tt  id  certainly 
tmlawful  to  excommunicate' any' man  for  not  paying  tfi<^  febs 
of  courts;  for  a  contumacy  there  is  an  bf]r<^ce  against  the 
civil  power,  and  he  hath  a  sword  of  his  o>;^n  to  atehgfe  that. 
But  excommunication  is  a  sword  to  dvenge  the  cbnttiinacy  of 
them,  who  stubbornly  offend  against  the  discipline  6f  the 
church,  in  that,  wherein  Christ  hkth  given  "her  authority, — 
land  that  is,  in  the  matters  of  salvation  and  Sathnsiiion  itnme- 
diate,  in  such  things  Where  there  iafno  secul^ar  int^resti  wh€re 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  where  the  offender  do^&li^  sin  by 
<ionsequence  and  interpretation,  but  direcdy  and  ^itl»£)ttt  iex- 
^iise.  But  let  it  be  considered,  how  great  a  reproach  it  is  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  if  it  be  made  to  minister  to  the  co- 
vetousness  or  to  the  needs  of  proctors  and  advocates  ^  and 
if  the  church  shall  punish  more  cruelly  than  civil  coiirts 
for  equal  offences :  and  because  she  hath  but  one  thing  to 
strike  withal,  if  she,  upon  all  occasions,  smites  iVith  her 
sword,  it  will  either  kill  too  many,  or  hutt  and  affright  none 
at  all. 

10.  Spiritual  censures  niust  not  be  inflicted  for  tempo- 
ral causes,  in  questibns  of  right  and  secular  cbnceriiment, 
for  which  the  civil  6 word  is  sharp  enough  and  proper.  In  the 
church  of  Rome,  it  hath  been  very  usual  to  use  excommuni- 
cations for  the  discovery  of  thefts,  or  the  manifestations  of 
secret  actions.  Divers  examples  of  which  are  in  the  decretals 
3iid  later  canons  of  the  church;  but  not  till  the  church  had 
been  extremely  corrupted  both  in  doctrine  and  mann<ers. 
Biit  this  advice  is  the  same  almost  with  the  forther,  and  re- 
lies upon  the  same  reason.  But  who  please  to  see  more  of 
it,  may  see  it  in  Gerson ». 

11 .  As  a  corollary  to  these  advices,  I  am  to  add  6ne  thing, 

*"  Dm  Vita  Spirit.  Auim.  leot.  4.  corol.  7. 

"  Ibid,  et  s«rm.  iu  oonoil.  Rhemenf .  partit.  3.  eonsid.  3.  provis.  2. 
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that  is  of  great  use  axul  coDsideration,  and  that  is, — ^Thai 
wben  a  law  is  made,  that  whoever  ^all  commit  sach  a  &c^ 
shidl  be '  ipso  facto'  excommonicate^ — it  must  never  be  undo^ 
stood  of  the  greater  and  proj>er  excommonicatioii ;  for  if  k 
be,  it  is  unlawful  and  it  is  ridiculous.  For  the  abscission 
from  the  church  is  not  to  be  used  but  after  all  other  remediea: 
when  the  crime  is  delated  or  nottmons,  and  the  person  called, 
when  he  hath  been  admoniabed  and  reproved,  and  called  to 
repentance, — if  after  all  he  refuses  and  rebels,  then  he  is  to 
be  cut  off,  e]se  not :  and  therefore  no  man  is  '  ipso  facto'  cut 
off.  The  offence  alone  deserves  it  just  as  it  deserves  damnar 
tion :  but  because  God  is  pleased  gracioualy  to  call  a  sinner 
to  repentance,  and  cuts  him  not  off^  till  be  hath  refused  his 
gentieness  and  forbearance,  the  church  must  do  so  too,  fol- 
lowkig  die  economy  of  Crod ;  for  if  the  church  kills  on  earth, 
and  God  saves  in  heaven,  it  is  clear  she  hath  not  rightly  used 
her  power,  and  therefore,  must  not  kill  at  the  first  dash. 

12.  If  therefore  it  be  inquired, '  whether  all  such  sentences 
in  law,.which  declare  a  man  to  be,  in  certain  cases,  '  ipso 
facto' excommunicate, be  unlawful,' the  archbishop  of  Spalato, 
who  is  fierce  s^ainst  them,  answers^  affirmatively  and  confi- 
dently, and  disputes  well  against  them :  but  his  reasons  are 
overvalued  by  him,  and  are  not  demonstrative ;  for  they  all 
rely  upon  this  proposition, — That  no  man  can  be  tied  to  be 
executioner  of  any  sentence  against  himself;  which  I  have 
proved  to  be  false  p.    What  then  do  such  sentences  effect 
more  than  others  which  are  conmiinatory,  and  threaten  the 
sentence  only  to  be  inflicted  by  the  judge  if  the  crime  be  de- 
lated and  proved  ?  Gerson,  saith  he,  learned  thus  to  answer 
from  his  master, — *'  That  the  judge,  in  such  cases,  when  the 
fact  is  proved  or  confessed,  may  pass  to  sentence  without 
any  ftirther  judicial  process ;  which  in  other  cases  he  cannot 
do."-^But  Gerson  and  his  master  would  fain  have  been  at  a 
new  thing,  >but  they  could  not  hit  it  right.    For  whether  any 
auch  thing  was  effected  or  no,  or  whether  any  more  was  in- 
tended, is  not  a  matter  of  conscience ;  for  this  whole  proc6e4- 
ing  is  not  the^ministry  of  the  keys,  but  wholly  a  human  in- 
vention, done' with  great  reason,  and  is  of  prudent  conduct, 
and  warranted  by  precedents  in  Scripture :  and  since  in  thos^ 
places,  where  many  such  laws  are  made  and  used  it  is  certain 

<>  Lib.  5.  de  Rep.  Eeelet.  cap.  9.  n.  9S,  24.  f  Chap.  S.  rale  2. 
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that  the  lawgiyers  intend  more^  and  more  is  practised,  it  is  not 
true  what  Gerson's  master  told  him, — ^that  these  laws  produced 
xiothing  but  a  power  to  the  judge  to  proceed  summarily.  And 
therefore,  he  neither  answered  right  in  the  point  of  law,  nor 
in  the  case  of  conscience ;  and  yet  he  said  well,  thai  such 
•sentences  of  excommunication  do  not  oblige  others  to  abstain 
from  the  society  of  the  excommunicate.  It  is  true,  but  not 
for  his,  or  for  the  reasons  of  the  learned  archbishop  of  Spa- 
lato;  but  for  this  reason, — because  these. sentences  do  not  in- 
tend to  involve  the  offende£,ih  the  greater  excommunication, 
n^hich  is  not  to  be  inflictea  but  upon  him,  that  hath  sinned 
grievously,  and,  after  admonition,  refuses  to  amend.  For  if 
the  greater  excommunication  were  intended,  the  laws  were 
unlawful,  and  the  sentence  unjust.  For  a  crime  in  manners 
is  like  an  error  in  faith :  this,  without  pertinacy,  is  not  heresy, 
•—and  that,  without  contumacy,  does  not  deserve  excommu- 
nication.    But  what  then? 

13.  Therefore  all  those  laws,  which  inflict  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  *ipso  facto,'  are  to  be  understood  of  the 
lesser  excommunication,  and  they  mean  thus  much  only, — 
That  the  church  declares,  that  all  such  criminals  are  obliged 
to  confess  their  sin,  to  abstain  from  the  communion  till  they 
have  truly  repented,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
their  spiritual  guide,  to  receive  discipline  at  his  hand,  and 
manners  of  emendation ;  and  in  this  sense  the  laws  are  pious 
and  reasonable,  useful  and  of  great  effect :  but  how  much 
the  conscience  of -the  criminal  is  by  them  obliged,  is  a  secret 
of  which  we  know  nothing ;  but  this  we  know,  that  where 
such  laws  are  used  and  understood,  without  such  submission 
and  amends,  a  man  that  desires  to  be  good,  can  have  no 
peace  of  conscience. 

14.  The  like  is  to  be  said  of  those  ancient  canons  of  coun- 
-'cils,  which,  for  light  causes,  impose  and  decree  the  sentence 
of  excommunication.  Thus  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage *> 
decrees  him  tQ  be  excommunicate^  '^qui,  sacerdote  verbum 
faciente  in  eccle^ta,  egressus  de  auditorid  fuerit,"  "  who  shall 
*go  out  of  the  church  before  the  sermon  be  ended." — Very 
many  of  the  same  nature  might  be  produced,  but  they  all 
tnean  the  same  thing ;  that  he  that  is  delinquent  in  the  in- 
stance, when  he  is  delated  and  convict,  shall  be  .separate 

I  Cap.  34. 
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awhile  from  the  communion  (for  that  was  the  dificipline  of 
llto^e  times)^  and  thrust  into  the  place  of  public  penitents. 


RULE  X. 

It  is  net  lawful  to  communicate  with  those^  whom  the  Church 
Jhath,  by  a  just  Sentence,  excommunicated. 

1 .  Th  at  is,  all  prohibited  commteion  is  unlawful :  as  if  they 
he  driven  only  from  holy  offices,  then  we  must  not  admit 
such  persons  to  our  assemblies ;  if  a  civil  intercourse  be 
prohibited,  that  the  criminal  by  shame  might  be  brought  to 
repentance,  then  that  also  must  be  denied  him :  for  if  he  be 
bound  by  the  censure  of  the  church,  then  we  also,  who  are 
the  relatives  of  that  coercion,  are  tied  to  do  our  duty  to  the 
church. 

2.  To  which  purpose  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  in 
Bt.. Cyprian";:  "Wherefore  (saith  he)  although  there  be  some 
of  our  colleagues  that  think  it  fit  to  neglect  the  divine  disci- 
pline, and  do  rashly  communicate  with  Basilides  and  Mar- 
'tialis,  this  thing  ought  not  to  disturb  our  faith ;  since  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Psalms  threatens  such  persons,  saying,  *  Thou 
bast  hated  discipline  and  cast  my  words  behind  thee :  if  thou 
aawesta  thief,  thou  didst  go  with  him,  and  wert  partaker  with 
the  adulterers.'  He  shews  thattheywere  consorts  and  partakers 
of  other  men's  sins,  who  were  joined  with  the  delinquents. 
But  this  thing  also  the  apostle  Paul"  writes,  saying,  *They 
are  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  who  knowing  the 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in 
them  that  do  them.  For  (saith  he)  they  that  do  such  things, 
are  worthy  of  death.'  He  manifests  and  proves  that  they  are 
'worthy  of  death  and  shall  come  to  punishment,  not  only  that 
do  evil,  but  they  who  consent  to  them  that  do  evil ;  who 
whilst  by  an  unlawful  communication  they  are  mingled  with 
evil  sinners,  and  that  will  not  repent,  are  polluted  with  the 
contract  of  the  guilty,  and  because  they  are  joined  in  crimes^ 
they  are  not  separated  in  punishment." 

I  Lib.  1.  ep.  4.  •  Rom.  i.  29—31. 
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3.  The  church  having  so  good  warrant  from  Scripture 
proceeded  to  add  ecclesiastical  penalties  to  those^  that  would 
not  verify  her  sentences  of  just  excommunications.  For  when 
some  had  got  a  trick  to  meet  in  houses  and  pray  in  conven- 
ticles, because  they  were  forbidden,  or  did  voluntarily  refuse, 
to  enter  into  churches, — the  council  of  Antioch  *  took  notice 
of  it^  and  forbade  all  such  communions  and  assemblies  and 
intercourses  under  the  pain  of  excommunication.  But  this 
was  decreed  by  the  canons*  commonly  called  Apostolical, 
f'Sfi  quis  cum  excommunic|tto  saltem  indomosimul  oraverit^ 
iste  communione  privetur,**  "  He  that  prays  with  an  excom- 
municate person,  so  much  as  privately  in  a  house,  let  bim  be 
deprived  of  the  communion." — The  same  we  find  often  in 
the  ancient  epistles  of  the  popes;  in  the  second '^  and  in  the 
fourth  y  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  first  council  of  Toledo  % 
and  in  the  synod  at  Auxerre  *  in  France,  in  the  first  council 
of  Bracara^  in  the  council  of  Touraine%  and  the  council  of 
Vemet"^. 

4.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  one  caution,  suid  to 
be  reduced  to  practice  by  another.  (1.)  Although  the  church 
excommunicates  them,  that  communicate  with  excommuni- 
cates^ yet  it  is  always  to  be  understood,  that  the  partners  are 
only  smitten  with  a  lesser  excommunication,  and  obliged 
only  externally,  not  internally.  For  there  may  be  many 
cases  very  favourable,  in  which  an  innocent  person  may  iur 
jiocently  communicate  with  a  heathen  and  a  publican :  and 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  in  which  a  man  does  not  take  part 
against,  or,  directly  or  by  intention,  despise  the  church,  or 
give  countenance,  strength,  or  increment,  to  the  sin  of  the  exr 
communicate,  but  with  simplicity  pursues  other  lawful  pur- 
poses, and  designs  nothing  of  these,  he  is  only  tied  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  cliurch:  but  is  not  guilty  before  God» 
Fpr  the  places  of  Scripture,  quoted  by  St.  Cyprian  above 
mentioned,  are  only  spoken  of  such  persons,  who,  by  their 
society,  approve,  and  in  their  hearts  do  consent  to,  such 
crimes.  But  every  man  that  goes  along  with  them  in  their 
journey^  or  in  their  merchandise,  does  not  go  along  with 
them  in  their  crime ;  and  yet  if  they  be  forbidden  to  go  along 


*  Cap.  2. 

"  Can.  10.  aat.  11. 
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file  tosbd  with  them,  ai^d  yet  will  do  it,  they  may  justly  be 
presumed  to  go  along  in  their  consent  aitid  a)>ptohation :  and 
therefore  the  church  does  w^U  to  forbid  stich  to  come  to  her 
communions,  till  she  be  satisfied^-^that  is,  till  the  contrary 
ddes  ap|>eat|  or  amends  be  ilkiade.  But  because,  in  many 
cases,  ihe  contrary  can  be  made  to  appear,  and  in  more 
^■seS|  the  cohtrary  is  true,  wheUier  it  can  be  made  to  appear 
or  iiTd^— dierefbre,  in  duch  cases,  it  must  be  understood,  that 
the  compaiiion  of  the  excommunicate  is  only  bound  in  the 
face  of  the  church  by  such  censutes,  and  not  in  the  court  of 
heaven.  And  to  this  accords  that  of  St.  Leo  • ;  "  Certainly 
when  any  such  cause  does  happen,  that,  for  the  heinousness 
of  some  crime  committed,  any  one  is  justly  deprived  of  the 
ebmmunion,  he  illone  ought  to  be  punished,  who  is  involved 
iti  the  guilt :  *  nee  particeps  debet  esse  supplicii,  qui  consors 
hoh  docetur  fuisse  commissi,' '  neither  is  he  to  partake  of  the 
punishment,  that  was  not  a  consort  of  the  fact.' " 

6.  (2.)  This  rule  is  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  with  this 
caution, — that  the  church  intends  not  to  forbid  any  such  in- 
tercc^urse  or  communion,  to  which  we  stand  pre- obliged  by 
the  law  of  nature,  or  any  law  of  God,  or  of  the  civil  supreme 
power,  frOtn  which  the  church  cannot  absolve  us.  The 
sentence  of  excominunication  does  not  enjoin  a  son  not  to 
help  his  aged  father,  nor  the  physician  to  give  him  physic 
in  his  i^ickness,  nor  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rent,  and  talk 
with  their  landlord  about  his  and  their  necessities,  nor  the 
feudatory  to  pay  homage  to  his  lord :  to  prohibit  natural  or 
civil  duties,  the  ecclesiastical  power  hath  nothing  to  do.  If 
the  civil  power  hath  forbidden  a  civil  duty,  he  may,  and  then 
the  feubjfect  is  civilly  bouiid  in  all  things  but  where  God  hath 
commanded  a  duty.  .For  even  the  king  cannot  command 
a  wife  not  to'  pay  her  duty  to  her  husband,  nor  a  child 
to  his  mother.  To  these  they  are  bound  by  God,  thbugh 
they  die  for  it ;  and  if  the  prince  be  angry,  yet  God  is  well 
pleased. 

6.  For  although  the  supreme  power  can  forbid  even  an 
action,  that  is  off  itself  gdbd  and  pious,  and  we  are  in  the 
proper  circumstances  bound  to'obey  him,  and  in  this  Case  also 
obedience  is  better  than  Sacrifice;  yet  when  the  piety  is  ne- 
cessary, and  not  under  choice  and  cbunsel,  but  under  a  com- 

«  Epist.  9^. 
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mandment,  the  king  and  the  bishop  singly  or  conjunctly 
have  no  power  to  forbid  it. 

Ov  yif  rifv¥  n  Kax^^Ut  aXX*  ati  fTort 
Z^  ravra,  jc^ti^c  dtin  i^  orw  *^aw 

"  For  these  things  are  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  of  an 
eternal  rectitude,  and  no  man  knows  when  they  did  b^gin.'* 
For  upon  this  account  Antigona  in  Sophocles^  defends  the 
fact  of  burying  her  dead  brother  against  the  king's  command- 
ment. "Even  the  gods  themselves,  that  is,  the  great  rulers  of 
the  world,  are  subject  to  these  laws^     So  Euripides  «: 

This  law  rules  them  that  rule  the  world  :  and  therefore  the 
Greek  tragedy  ^  does  rarely  well  call  these  lavvs  inpiTroSag, 
because  all  men  and  all  things  are  under  their  feet.  It  is,  as 
Findar '  calls  it,  < 

nifxoQ  9  wivrw  0<ta't\tus 
Qyarwy  ri  jutl  a^avaron, 

,*'  a  law  that  is  the  king  of  all  things,  mortal  and  immortal .V 
And  therefore  excommunications,  though  verified  by  the  se- 
cular power,  cannot  forbid  the  necessary  and  dutiful  inter- 
courses of  relations,  or  the  issue  of  any  duty  commanded  by 
a  former  obligatipn  in  the  law  of  God. 

7.  But  if  the  church  will  take  her  measures  from  ttie 
words  of  her  commission, — which  as  they  are  her  only  warrant, 
so  they  are  the  best  rule, — the  external  effect  of  excommuni- 
cation is  this  only,  that  we  esteem  him,  that  refuses  to  hear 
the  church,  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican.  If  we  account  and 
use  him  so,  it  is  bad  enough ;  but  then  we  have  no  warrant 
to  use  him  worse.  And  then  as  we  eat  and  drink,  and  talk, 
and  buy  and  sell,  with  heathens,  without  sin, — why  also  not 
with  excommunicates,  this  precept  notwithstanding  ?  I  say, 
'this  precept  notwithstanding,'  for  it  is  more  than  an  indul- 
gence or  a  leave  to  use  them  so ;  it  is  a  commandment :  the 
rulers  and  stewards  of  God's  household  are  tied  to  separate 
refractory  criminals  from  the  sound  part ;  andf  the  people  are 
bound  to  be  separate,  for  they  also  have  a  share  in  this  bind- 
ing and  loosing  by  way  of  consent  and  compliance,  and  ve* 

'  Erfardt.  454.  pag.  3l^.  vol.  4.         '  Heonba.  Porson,  799.  Leips.  ed*  pag.  65« 
»•  Sophocles.  (Ed.Tyr.  857.  Erfardf.  vol.  5.  pag.  73. 
'  Frag.  Ineert.  1.  ed.  BHsb.  toI.  i;  pag.  58. 
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tffication,  according  to  that  of  St.  Austin  ^  **  Si  fratrem  babes 
pro  etbnico  et  publicano,  ligasti  ilium  in  terris ;  si  correxeris 
fratrem,  solvisti  ilium  in  terris.''  The  people  are  to  bind  and 
loose,  that  is^  to  esteem  him  that  is  bound,  as  a  heathen  and 
iEi  publican, — and  to  assist  in  the  correcting  of  him,  by  bring- 
ing him  to  repentance  by  the  instrument  of  shame.  But 
this  being  matter  of  office,  and  not  merely  of  benefit,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  a  precept,  and  not  a  leave  only,  a  command- 
ment, and  not  an  indulgence. 

8.  But  then  if  we  inquire  to  how  much  and  to  what  man- 
ner of  usages  it  does  oblige  us,  w^  shall  be  able  to  understand 
our  duty  best,  by  considering,  that  it  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, or  a  form  of  execration,  to  signify  impious  and  profane 
persons,  of  the  vilest  reproach.  Just  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ^  of  what  nation  soever  he  was,  yet  a  stranger  from  the 
covenant  of  God,  was  called  an  'Aramite'  or  a  'Syrian;' 
and  when  St.  Paul  said  that  St,  Timothy's  father  was  a 
*  Greek,'  the  Syriac  interpreter  calls  him  an  '  Aramite :'  so 
here  a  heathen  and  a  publican  signifies  a  wicked  and  a  repro- 
bate person;  as. we  call  cruel  people  'Turks:'  and,  in  the 
time  of  the  holy  war,  all  very  vile  and  intolerably  vicious  or 
hated  persons  were  called  *  Saracens.' — *  Harlots  and  publi- 
cans' Christ  joins  together ;  so  '  publicans  and  sinners  °"  the 
jsame  with  '  heathens  and  publicans.'  Meaning,  that  all  are 
contumacious  sinners,  who,  upon  admonition  and  ecclesias- 
tical correption,  refuse  to  repent,  or  to  be  accounted  enemies 
tind  strangers  to  the  rights  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  ene- 
mies to  the  religion,  and  separate  from  God,  and  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  sense. 

9.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  same 
usage,  which  the  Jews  gave  to  heathens  and  publicans,  we 
are  tied  to  have  towards  excommunicates.  That  we  must 
have  no  worse  is  certain,  but  not  such,  not  so  bad,  is  also 
very  true ;  because  our  blessed  Saviour  did  not  even  amongst 
them  approve  of  those  harsh  and  contemptuous  usages; 
fifl  ouyxpritTSraif  icoXXacrSat,  GvvBaSrUtv,  'n'po(Tip-)(e<TSrai,  they 
would  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  trade,  nor  come  to  them. 

Non  monstrare  vias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti ; 
Qaaesitam  ad  fontem  solos  deduoere  verpos  ". 

*  De.  Ve^bo  Domioi,  homil.  15.  «  Levit.  xxv.  47.  »  Mattb  ixu 

■  Jareo.  Sat.  xiv.  104.  Raperti,  2d  ed.  pag.  272. 
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They  woijd  not  do  common  civilities  or  charities  to  an  xjta,* 
circumcised  man,  to  a  heathen.  But  when  our  blessed  Sa-f 
viour  had  used  them  better,  and  so  taught  others  to  conversiB 
with  them,  to  do  them  good  and  to  sa^ve  their  souls,  it  wil| 
be  very  reasonable  to  collect  from  hence,  that  Christ  did  not 
iintend  by  this  to  enjoin  us  to  such  treatments  of  theexcoin- 
inui^icates  as  the  proud  Pharisees  gave  to  publicans  anc| 
heathens :  but  the  manner  of  speech  was  in  use  ai];iong  the 
Jews  to  signify  impious  persons  and  gr^eat  sinnerp^  and  so 
excommunicates  are  to  be  accounted. 

10.  That  therefore  which  rema,ins  is,  t^at  the  usage  here 
iptendqd  is,  that  they  should  be  separate  from  the  con^nftu- 
nion  of  hply  offices,  from  partaking  in  the  mysteries  of  reli-^ 
gion  ;  for  that  was  the  known  use  of  the  words  of/  binding' 
^nd  *  loosing'  among  the  Jews,  which  Christ  used  in  giving 
the  church  a  power  of  excommunication,  *To  bind'  sijgni- 
fies  to  forbid,  and  *  to  loose'  signifies  to  give  admission  and 
leave,  according  to  that  usus^l  saying  of  the  Jews,  "  There  was 
liothing  bound  by  Ezekiel  or  by  David  but  what  was  boui^^ 
in  the  law," — ^thc^t  is,  they  forbadp  nothing  else.  So  ^hat 
the  accounting  these  persons  separate  from  God,  aij^d  for- 
bidding them  to  enter  into  the  communions  of  the  ^ons  of 
God  in  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  is  a.11  that  ca^j,  by  a^ny 
probability,  be  inferred  fromhenpe,  exceptii^g  what  is  guper-r 
added  from  common  reason  ^pd  the  laws  of  nature  ;  thfit  if 
^eyond  thi^  there  be  dsmger  of  receiving  hurt,  the  seipara-* 
tipn  go  further :  ajid  therefore  tl^e  apostle^  gaye  caution  to 
their  converts^  that  ^hpy  should  npt  salute  or  adpait  into  their 
houses  false  apostles,  because  of  the  imminent  danger ;  but^ 
beyond  this,'!  find  no  divine  commapdn^ent. 

11.  Whatsoever  therefore,  besides  these  things^  is  super- 
added by  the  laws  of  the  king  or  the  canons  of  thp  c))^rcfiy 
\Q  to  be  obeyed  upon  those  accounts,  wheij'e  no  qther  c\uty  is 
prejudiced ;  ai^d  therefore  in  this  there  is  no  other  rule  of 
cpnscience,  but  that  we  first  attend  to  ^]\e  ^aws  of  God  cqf^-^ 
corning  our  otl^er  d^t^ij^^,  and  then  to  the  laws  of  the  kingpin 
this.  But  \n  the  tiding  itself^  excomn^uTiication  cu|s  th^ 
refractory  sinner  from  the  comi^union  or  religions  intercourse 
of  the  church;  he  is  not  to  be  reckq^^d  as  a  ]?rother,  or  a 
relative  in  our  religious  friendship  and  union.  The  offices  of 
humanity  and  civility  are  nqt  to  bje  denied  to  hi;xi :  \>}xt  there 
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ought  to  be  no  deamess  sind  proximity  of  friendship:  we  sure 
not  to  take  much  care  of  reproving  him ;  his  ears  are  shut  to 
^ruth^and  he  cannot  hear  good  counsel;  ^'hujus  ergo  despe^ 
randa  salus,"  as  Cicero  ^  said  of  the  like  persons ;  oaless  a 
new  hope  arise,  *' we  may  despair  of  his  salvation/' 

12.  One  thing  more  I  add,  that  when  the  church  inflicts 
censures  upon  those,  who  commiUMGate  with  the  excomma* 
nicates,  it  is  not  upon  a  real  belief  that  all  such  persons  are 
guilty  of  the  same  crimejB  by  secret  approbation  or  consent; 
but  because  she  cannot  tell  whether  they  be  or  no ;  for  it  ia 
a  just  legal  presumption,  and  hath  some  natural  probability 
that  it  is  so :  and  the  church  is  but  too  justly  offended  and 
scandalized  at  such  communications  and  intercourse.  But 
then  on  all  sides,  there  is  a  difference  to  be  made ;  and  the 
church  must  not  be  so  offended,  when  he  that  communicates 
with  the  excommunicate,  apparently  does  not,  or  by  that 
communion  cannot  be  presumed  to,  partake  of  the  principal 
sin !  and  therefore,  besides  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  and 
illegal  proceedings  of  Hildebrand  against  the  emperor  Henry^ 
excommunicating  him  iipon  pretence  of  simony  in  the  matter 
of  investitures,  he  -did  foolishly  and  unreasonably  excommu^ 
nicate  all  €hem>  that  did  partake  or  converse  with  him.  For 
first,  the  church  hath  no  power  directly  to  make  laws  in  the 
matter  of  secular  conversation  :  and  if  it  be  said,  '  By  con- 
sequence and  legal  presumption  the  church  concludes  such 
persons,  that  communicate  with  the  excommunicates,  to  con* 
sent  or  partake  of  the  crime ;'  that  is  according  as  the  matter 
is,  and  in  this  case  is  extremely  unreasonable  and  foolish : 
for  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  empe- 
ror should  be  partners  of  the  bargains,  or  should  know  of 
them,  or  believe  any  such  thing,  or  approve  it,  if  thjey  did 
know  or  believe  it;  and  the  communicating  with  their  prince 
as  subjects  could  not  infer  it,  with  any  seeming  probability^ 
that  they  were  all  simoniacs. 

13.  But  then  on  the.  other  side,  the  sons  of  the  church 
must  be,  with  curiosity,  restrained  in  their  communions  with 
such  excommui^icateSy  whosie  conversation  does,  with  pro- 
bability, involve  us  in  the  guilt  and  participation  of  the  prin- 
cipal crime :  and  this  is  especially  ^  be  observed  in  sins 
about  government,  and  in  matters  of  persuasion,  that  i8>  in 

•>  De  Amkit.  xur.  8.  Wetzel,  p«g.  222.    - 
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matters  of  heresy  and  schism ;  for  *'  their  word  eateth  like  ft 
canker,"  that  is,  these  crimes  are  infectious,  and  scatter 
themselves  into  all  that  converse  with  them,  or  is  very  likely 
80  to  do ;  and  therefore  in  these  cases,  the  subjects  may  he 
more  restrained  from  intercourse  with  excommunicates ;  and 
it  must  be  a  greater  necessity  that  must  warrant  it,  than  may 
pass  and  be  allowed  in  other  cases. 

14.  This  is  all  I  find  necessary  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  order  to  the  regulating 
of  conscience  :  which  the  casuists  in  the  Roman  church  have 
handled  in  great  volumes,  and  make  it  commonly  the  ong 
half  of  all  their  inquiries  and  ministries  of  conscience.     For 
all  the  questions  and  considerations  concerning  ''suspen- 
sions;  irregularities;  interdicts;  depositions  and  degrada- 
tions; absolutions  of  the  dead  and  of  the  absent;  the  forms 
of  absolution;  reservation  of  cases ;  delegations  and  licenses; 
absolutions  against  our  wills,  and  by  others  who  bound  ua 
not,  and  upon  false  suggestions;  absolutions  upon  condi** 
tion  and  reincidences ;  sentences  uncertain  and  unknown  9 
excommunications  comminatory  and  '  ipso  facto,'  papal  and 
episcopal,  common  and  special,  principal  and  delegate;  by 
regulars  and  seculars ;  the  excommunication  of  angels  and 
devils ;  of  fowls  and  beasts ;  Pagans  and  Jews ;"  and  thou- 
sands of  questions,  cases,  accidents,  incidents,  limitations  of 
times  appendant  to  all  these,  which  make  the  peace  of  con-; 
science  to  be  as  impossible  as  the  conduct  of  it,  all  these  aro 
cutofiPby  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  plainness  of  divine 
institutions,  which  are  few,  and  easy,  and  useful,  and  reason- 
able ;  wise,  but  not  perplexed  ;  severe,  but  not  ensnaring.  But 
those  things,  which  are  introduced  by  human  authority  and 
rely  upon  secular  interests,  the  artifices  of  covetous  or  am^* 
bitious  men,  and.  are  maintained  by  force,  and  false  or  uncer** 
tain  principles,  they  are  fit  for  the  /forum  contentiosum/  for 
*  courts  of  strife/  but  not  for  the  court  of  conscience,  which 
18  troubled  by  any  thing,  that  destrpys  peace  a,s  certainly  as 
by  that,  which  destroys  innocence. 

Sect.  3.  Of  Canons  ecclesiastical. 

That  which  I  am  next  to  inquire  of,  is,  concerning  the 
more  particular  persons  or  communities  of  men,  in  whom  the 
ecclesiastical  power  is  subjected,  and  where  we  are  to  find  the 
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records  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  from  whom  the  obligatioikt 
of  conscience  do  proceed,  and  in  what  matters  their  autho- 
rity is  competent,  and  their  canons  obligatory :  that  is,  to 
what  and  whose  ecclesiastical  canons  the  conscience  is,  and 
how  far  it  is,  bound. 


RULE  XI. 

72e  Canons  of  tike  Apostles,  which  are  of  Order  ami  external 
Government,  do  oblige  the  Conscience  by  being  accepted  in 
.  several  Churches,  not  by  their  first  Establishment. 

1.  That  the  canons  which  the  apostles  made,  did  oblige  the 
churches,  to  whom  they  were  fitted  and  directed,  is  without 
all  question,  according  to  that  of  the  Apostle p,  "To  this  end 
also  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  you,  whether 
ye  be  obedient  in  all  things."  For  whatsoever  was  their 
ordinary  power,  yet  they  had  so  much  of  extraordinary,  had 
such  special  commissions  and  warranties  from  Christ,  had 
such  gifts  and  miracles  of  power,  so  much  wisdom,  so  much 
charity,  and  so  entire  a  government,  and  were  the  only 
fountains  from  whence  the  rules  of  the  church  were  to  be 
derived,  that  their  word  ought  to  be  a  law  to  whom  it  was 
sent,  and  a  precedent  to  them  that  should  hear  of  it :  it  was 
like  the  pattern  on  the  mount,  to  which  all  churches,  in 
equal  circumstances  and  the  same  conjunction  of  affain^, 
might  conform  their  practices. 

2.  Thus  we  find  that  the  apostolical  decree  of  abstaining 
from  blood  was  observed  by  more  churches  than  those  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  which  the  canon  was  directed  ;  and  the 
college  of  widows  or  deaconesses,  though  provided  for  the 
first  ministry  of  the  churches  and  relief  of  ancient  widows, 
derived  itself  into  the  manners  of  the  western  churches,  and 
lasted  longer  than  there  was  need.  There  was  no  hurt  in  it; 
the  reverence  to  the  persons  and  dignity  apostolical  was  foun- 
dation enough  to  bear  a  greater  burden :  but  the  retention 
of  such  canons  and  orders  was  just  like  the  retention  of  the 
judicial  laws  in  some  commonwealths,  which  they  did  in 

I*  3  Cor.  ii.  9. 
VOL.  XIV.  C 
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TjtgQird  to  th^  diving  wipdpijf) ;  thpugb  they  in  so  doing  did 
piously  indeed,  but  y^^t  did  not  imitsite  that  wi&doi»,  by 
w^ich  those  Is^ws  wer^  tnade. 

^.  But  because  it  is  evideot,  that  th^  la  wis  of  order  and 
government  were  fitted  to  times  and  places  and  present  ne- 
cessities, the  same  wisdom  that  so  fitted  the  laws  and  things 
together,  did  also  know,  that  those  rules  were  not  good,  when 
the  things  were  changed  and  grew  unfit  for  that  measure. 
The  apostles,  in  their  first  preachings  and  conversation  in 
Jerusalem,  instituted  a  coenobitic  life,  and  had  all  things  in 
common  with  the  believers ;  indeed  no  man  was  tied  to  it : 
and  of  the  same  nature  were  their  canons,  counsels,  and  ad- 
vices, and  propositions  of  what  was  best.  But  that  advice 
related  to  the  present  necessities  of  believers:  they  were 
likely  to  suffer  persecution,  and  the  nation  was,  in  a  little 
time,  to  be  destroy ed,-^and  therefore  it  was  prudence  to  sell 
tlieir  lands,  and  charity  to  divide  the  use  of  it.  But  if  any, 
man  shall  say,  that  this  obliges  all  Christians,  he  is  unrea- 
sonable ;  but  if  they  do  not,  then  it  is  certaio,  that  their  laws 
oblige  according  to  the  subject-matter  and  the  changing  rea- 
sons of  things  ;  and  therefore,  not  by  Uieir  authority  alone, 
but  by  their  authority  also  who  are  judges  of  the  reason  of 
things,  and  can  declare  with  obligation. 

4.  But  yet  further ;  the  orders  which  the  apostles  gave  to 
their  churches,  though  they  be  as  good  now  as  they  were 
then,  and  have  equal  circumstances,  yet  unless  it  can  ap- 
pear, that  they  by  them  intended  to  oblige  all  ages  of  the 
church,  although  they  were  not  free  men,  yet  they  are  free 
now.  Now  this  is  certain,  that  they  gave  no  such  laws,  but 
v/hat  they  received  in  commandment  from  Christ ;  and  when* 
ever  they  said  of  any  particular,  '  This  say  I,  not  the  Lord,' 
they  gave  but  an  advice,  or  made  a  temporary  order ;  but 
when  they  said,  "  This  we  have  received  from  the  Lord,"  it 
is  always  a  doctrine  of  faith,  or  a  moral  commandment.  So 
that  the  rules  of  order,  being  neither  of  these,  are  but  topical, 
and  limited,  and  transient ;  such  which  when  they  are  chosen 
by  the  rulers  of  churches,  they  become  canons  and  measures 
of  practice,  but  else  not.  The  Apostle  made  an  order  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  that  men  should  not  pray  or  prophesy 
having  their  heads  covered ;  but  yet  in  France  the  preachers 
are  covered,  and  do  not  think  they  prevaricate  an  apostolical 
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canon ;  because  they  supposed  it  reached  no  further  but  to 
that  church,  or  at  least  was  agreeable  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  those  places.  St.  Paul  appointed,  that  they 
should  lay  aside,  every  first  day  of  ibe  week,  something  for 
the  poor :  but  he  that  shall  choose  to  do  tiiis  upon  his  weekly 
fastiog-day,  does  as  well ;  he  does  the  same  thing  in  ano- 
ther circumstance.  St.  Paul  gave  in  order  to  Timothy,  that 
a  bishop  should  not  be  a  noyice ;  .  meaning  in  age,  or  in 
Christianity,  or  both :  and  yet  St.  Timothy  himself  was  but 
a  noTice,  being  chosen  bishop  at  the  age  of  twenty-fiye 
years,  as  the  ecclesiastical  histories  report ;  and  Theodosius 
chose  J^ectarius,  being  but  tiewly  converted ;  and  the  people 
chose  St.  Ambrose  to  be  bishop  before  he  was  baptized,  <  and 
the  election  was  confirmed  by  Valentinian.  Fabianus,  Cy- 
prian, Nicolaus,  Severus,  Tarasius,  were  all  novices  or  new 
Christians,  when  they  were  chosen  bishops;  and  yet  the 
church  made  no  scruple  of  that  canon  of  the  apostles,  be- 
cause to  break  it  was  more  for  the  edification  of  the  church. 
And  I  remember  that  Cassander%  speaking  of  the  intole- 
rable evils  that  fell  upon  the  church  by  the  injunction  of 
single  life  to  priests  and  bishops,  says  '  This  law  ought  to 
have  been  relaxed,  although  it  had  been  an  apostolical  canon.' 
Thus  also  it  happened  in  the  canon  concerning  the  college 
of  widows  ;  "  Let  not  a  widow  be  chosen,  under  threescore 
years;"  and  yet  Justinian '^  suffered  one  of  forty  years  old  to 
be  chosen,  and  had  no  scruple,  and  he  had  no  reproof:  but 
that  was  no  great  matter ;  for  the  whole  institution  itself  is 
now  laid  aside,  and  other  appointments  are  established*  And 
which  is  most  of  all,  that  decretal  of  the  apostles  which  was 
made  in  full  council,  the  most  cecnmenical  council  that  ever 
was  in  Christendom,  made  at  "the  request  of  the  churches 
of  the  gentiles,  and  the  inquiry  of  the  Jews,  forbidding  *  to 
eat  things  strangled,'  is  no  where  observed  in  the  western 
churches  of  Christendom  ;  and  St.  Austin*  affirmed,  that  if 
any  man  in  his  time  made  a  scruple  of  eating  strangled  birds, 
every  man  did  laugh  at  him.  But  of  this  I  have  givto  a 
full  account*. 

5.  Now  if  those  canons  apostolical,  which  are  recorded 
in  Scripture,  and  concerning  which  we  are  sure  that  they 

1  Oonxalt.  art.  23.  '  Novel.  123.  cap.  12,  IS. 

'  Ltb.  d'i.  eontra  Faaslutn  Mmteli.  cap.  13.        *  Lib.  2.  dMp,  t.  rule  2.  >  - 
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liad  apostolical  authority,  be,  without  scruple,  laid  aside  in 
all  Christendom,  some  every  where,  some  in  some  places, — 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  whole  catholic  church, 
that  the  canons  of  the  apostles,  for  order  and  external  mea- 
sures of  government,  had  a  limited  sphere  of  activity,  and 
bind  not  beyond  their  reason  and  convenience, — that  is,  as 
every  church  shall  find  them  fitted  to  its  own  measures ; 
and  therefore  this  is  much  more  true  in  such  things,  which  are 
but  pretendedly  apostolical,  whose  name  is  borrowed,  whose 
story  is  uncertain,  whose  matter  is  dubious,  whose  records 
;are  not  authentic :  and  therefore  whatever  else  can  be  pre« 
,/tended  to  be  apostolical,  and  is  of  this  contingent  nature  and 
variable  matter,  is  evidently  subject  to  the  present  authority 
of  every  church  or  Christian  kingdom  which  is  supreme  in 
its  own  dominion,  - 

6.  But  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  we  see  it 
practised  in  all  places  without  dispute  or  question;  that 
those  things  which  are  called  canons  apostolical,  and  either 
were  not  so,  or  not  certainly  so,  are  yet  laid  aside  by  those 
churches,  who  pretend  to  believe  them  to  be  so.  The  fifth 
canon  of  the  apostles,  in  that  collection  which  is  called 
apostolical,  appoints,  that  *  the  first-fruits  shall  be  sent  home 
tt)  the  houses  of  bishops  and  priests,'  and  makes  no  question, 
but  they  divide  them  amongst  the  deacons  and  clerks ;  but 
I  think,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  they  pay  no  first-fruits;  and 
what  they  do  pay,  the  bishops  and  priests  keep  unto  them- 
selves. But  this  is  nothing.  The  sixth  canon  commands, 
that '  a  priest  or  a  deacon  should  not,  under  pretence  of  reli- 
gion, put  away  his  wife :'  now  this  is  so  far  from  being  re- 
ceived in  the  church  of  Rome,  that,  for  this  very  canon's  sake, 
Baronius  culls  the  collection  apocryphal,  and  rejects  them 
from  being  apostolical.  The  seventh  canon  forbids  '  a  bishop 
or  presbyter  to  have  any  thing  to  do  in  secular  affairs,  under 
pain  of  deposition.'  This  would  destroy  much  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  church  of  Rome,  if  it  were  received.  And  the- 
tenth  destroys  one  of  their  great  corruptions  in  discipline 
and  doctrine,  for  it  is  a  perfect  deletory  of  their  private 
mass  ;  it  excommunicates  those  of  the  people,  who  come  to 
churches  and  go  away  before  they  have  received  the  com- 
itiunion,  calling  them  disturbers  of  the  church ;  now  this  at 
Rome,  would  seem  a  strange  thing.     And  yet  all  these  are 
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withiii  that  number  of  fifty,  which,  Baronius  says,  wens 
known  to  antiquity.  But  he  that  desires  more  instances  in 
this  affair,  may  consult  the  canons  themseWes,  amongst  wbick 
he  will  find  very  few  observed  at  this  day  by  any  church  in 
Christendom.  The  church  of  Rome"  pretends  to  beliere 
that  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fast  were  ordained  by  the 
apostles;  and  yet  the  Wednesday  fast  is  not  observed,  ex- 
cept by  particular  order  and  custom,  but  in  very  few  places. 
I  shall  give  one  instance  more.  The  apostles  commanded 
the  feast  of  Easter  to  be  celebrated  upon  the  Sunday  after 
the  full  moon,  which  should  happen  after  the  vernal  equinox: 
so  the  western  churches  said.  The  eastern  pretended  another 
canon  jGrom  St.  John,  to  celebrate  it  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews :  and  though  they  were  confident  and  zealous  for  that 
observation  upon  the  apostolical  warrant ;  yet  the  western 
bishops  at  first,  and  afterward  the  whole  church  did  force 
the  easterlings  to  change  that  rule,  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  avowed  to  all  the  world,  to  have  receive^ 
from  St.  John ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  this  was  done  upon 
the  designs  of  peace  and  unity,  not  upon  any  pretence 
that  St.  John  had  never  so  given  it  in  order  to  the  Asia^ 
churches. 


RULE  XII. 

All  those  JRittiak,  which  were  taught  to  the  Church  bif  the 
Apostles  concerning  Ministries,  which  were  of  divine  Institu- 
tion, do  oblige  all  Christendom  to  their  Observation. 

1.  I  INSTANCE  in  the  holy  sacrament,  first  of  all :  concern* 
ing  which  thq  apostles  delivered  to  the  churches  the  essential 
manner  of  celebration,  that  is,  the  way  of  doing  it  according 
to  Christ's  commandment :  for  the  words  themselves,  being 
large  and  indefinite,  were  spoken  indeed  only  to  the  apostles, 
but  yet  they  were  representatives  of  all  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical order  in  some  things,  and  of  the  whole  Christian  church 
in  other ;  and  therefore  what  parts  of  duty  and  power  and 
office  did  belong  to  each,  the  apostles  must  teach  the  church, 
or  she  could  have  no  way  of  knowing  without  particular 
revelation. 

■*  RtgiBtld.  Prtx.  (bri  Fcemt  lib.  4*  cap.  It.  iMt  3.  p.  14S.  n*  1<55. 
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2.  Thus  the  apostles  taught  the  bishops  and  priests  to 
ponsecrate  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine>  before  tbey  did 
(Communicate;  not  only  because  by  Christ's exattple  we  were 
ts^i^ht  to  give,  thanks  before  we  eat,  but  because  tiie  apostles 
knew»  thait  tlte  symbols  were  consecrated  to  a  mystery.  Avtd 
this  was  done  from  the  beginning,  and  in  all  churches  and  in 
all  ages  of  the  church ;  by  which  we  can  conchfde  ^rmly  in 
this  rule,  that  the  apostles  did  give  a  ca»on  or  rule' ta  the 
churches  to  be  observed  always,  and  that  the  church  did 
never  believe  she  had  authority  or  reason  to  recede^from  it* 
For  in  those  rites,  which  are  ministries  of  grace,^  nk^  mam 
must  interpose  any  thing,  that  can  alter  any  pari  ol  the  in- 
stitution, or  make  a  change  or  variety  in  that,^  which  h  of 
divine  appointments  For  the  effect  in  these  things  depends 
wholly  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  we  have  nothing  to  dis-' 
course  or  argue ;  for  we  know  nothing  but  the  institution^ 
nothing  of  the  reason  of  the  thing :  and  therefore  we  mustji 
in  these  cases,  with  simplicity  and  obedience,  apply  ourselves 
to  poactice  as  we  have  received,  for  we  have  nxxthing  else  to 
guide  us :  memory  and  obedience,  not  discourse  and  argu-« 
ment,  are  herein  season. 

3.  And  in  this  we  have  an  evident  and  apparent  practice 
of  the  church  handed  to  us  by  all  hands  that  touch  these 
mysteries;  as  who  please  may  see  in  Justin  Martyr'',  Ire- 
naBus^,  Origen%  St.  Cyrit  of  Jerusalem  %  and  of  Alexandria  ^ 
St.  Basil  %  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  de  Vita  Moysis,  Optatus  Mile- 
vitanus**,  St.  Chrysostom  *,  St.  Ambrose  ^  St.  Jerome  s,  St. 
Austin**,  Theodoret*,  Gregorius  Emissenus''^  Gregory  the 
Great  ^  Damascen™,  Remigius",  Paschasius",  and  divers 
others,  and  absolutely  in  all  the  liturgies  that  ever  were  used 
in  the  church :  &&  that  the  derivation  of  this  canon  from  the 
apostles,  is  as  evident  as  the  obedience  to  it  was  universal 

4.  IBmt  where  the  apostles  did  not  interpose,  there  the 

^  Apol.  2.  ad  Anton.  J  Lib.  4.  ad  Haer.  c^.  34. 

*  Lrb.  B.  cotifr.  Celsiim'.  *  Myslag.'Cateob.  3,  4. 

^  In  Joiiati.  lib.  10.  eap.  15.  ^  Lib.  de  Spir,  S.  cap.  27. 

<*  Lib.  2.  ooiitr.  Par.  *  Li  !i  Tim.  bom.  2.  serm.  de  ProdiU  Jud. 

•^  De  Sacrain.  lib'.  4.  cap.  4.       ' 

8  Ep.  1.  et  85.  ad  Bvajprioai,  et  hi  Sopboii:.  eap.  3.  .  . 

'*  De  Trinit.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  contra  Faust.  ManicL.  lib.  20.  cap.  13.  et  serm.  28. 
de  Verbis  Domhii. 

*  Dial.  1.  ^  Serm.  .^,  de  Paschate. 
»  Dial.  lib.  4.  cap.  oB,                         "'  De  Fide,  lib.  4.  c.  14. 

"  Id  1  Cor.  cap.  m,  *  Ub.  de  Corpore  Domini. 
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Tffication,  according  to  that  of  St.  Aufitin  \  "  Si  fratremhabes 
pro  ethnico  et  publicano,  ligasti  ilium  in  terris ;  si  correxeris 
fratrem,  solvisti  ilium  in  terris."  The  people  are  to  bind  and 
loose,  that  is^  to  esteem  him  that  is  bound,  as  a  heathen  and 
a  publican, — and  to  assist  in  the  correcting  of  him,  by  bring- 
ing him  to  repentance  by  the  instrument  of  shame.  But 
this  being  matter  of  office,  and  not  merely  of  benefit,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  a  precept,  and  not  a  leave  only,  a  command- 
ment, and  not  an  indulgence. 

8.  But  then  if  we  inquire  to  how  much  and  to  what  man- 
ner of  usages  it  does  oblige  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
our  duty  best,  by  considering,  that  it  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, or  a  form  of  execration,  to  signify  impious  and  profane 
persons,  of  the  vilest  reproach.  Just  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment', of  what  nation  soever  he  was,  yet  a  stranger  from  the 
covenant  of  God,  was  called  an  'Aramite'  or  a  *  Syrian;' 
and  when  St.  Paul  said  that  St.  Timothy's  father  was  a 
*  Greek,'  the  Syriac  interpreter  calls  him  an  *  Aramite :'  so 
here  a  heathen  and  a  publican  signifies  a  wicked  and  a  repro- 
bate person;  as. we  call  cruel  people  'Turks:*  and,  in  the 
time  of  the  holy  war,  all  very  vile  and  intolerably  vicious  or 
hated  persons  were  called  *  Saracens/ — '  Harlots  and  publi- 
cans' Christ  joins  together ;  so  '  publicans  and  sinners  "*'  the 
^ame  with  *  heathens  and  publicans.'  Meaning,  that  all  are 
contumacious  sinners,  who,  upon  admonition  and  ecclesias- 
tical correption,  refuse  to  repent,  or  to  be  accounted  enemies 
tod  strangers  to  the  rights  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  ene- 
mies to  the  religion,  and  separate  from  God,  and  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  sense. 

9.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  same 
usage,  which  the  Jews  gave  to  heathens  and  publicans,  we 
are  tied  to  have  towards  excommunicates.  That  we  must 
have  no  worse  is  certain,  but  not  such,  not  so  bad,  is  also 
very  true ;  because  our  blessed  Saviour  did  not  even  amongst 
them  approve  of  those  harsh  and  contemptuous  usages ; 
fiij  avyxpria^ai,  KoWaaSfai,  <tvvb<t^Uiv,  wpoalpx^^fT^ai,  they 
would  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  trade,  nor  come  to  them. 

Non  moDstrare  ?ia8,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti ; 
Qnsesitam  ad  fontem  solos  deduoere  verpos  ". 

*  Dei  Vei-bo  Oomioi,  homil.  15.  »  Le?it.  xxt.  47.  "»  Mattw  »i. 

*  Jayen.  Sat.  xir,  l04.  Ruperti,  2d  ed.  pag.  372. 
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They  woqld  not  do  comiQon  civilities  or  charities  to  an  «q- 
circumcised  man,  to  a  heatJien.  But  when  our  blessed  Sa-^ 
viour  had  used  them  better,  and  so  taught  others  to  converse 
with  them,  to  do  them  good  and  to  sa»ye  their  souls,  it  will 
be  very  reasonable  to  collect  from  hence,  that  Christ  did  not 
iiUitend  by  this  to  enjoin  us  to  such  treatments  of  theexcoin- 
inuQicates  as  the  proud  Pharisees  gave  to  publicans  and 
heathens :  but  the  manner  of  speech  was  in  u^e  aiipiong^  the 
Jews  to  signify  impious  persons  and  gr,eat  sinner^^  and  so 
excommunicates  are  to  be  accounted. 

10.  That  therefore  which  remains  is,  ttiat  the  usage  here 
i^tendqd  is,  that  they  should  be  separate  from  the  con^n^iiU- 
nion  of  hply  offices,  from  partaking  in  the  mysteries  of  reli^ 
gion  ;  for  that  was  the  known  use  of  the  words  of  *  binding' 
^^d  *  loosing'  among  the  Jews,  which  Christ  used  in  giving 
the  church  a  power  of  excommunication,  '  To  bind'  sijgni- 
§es  to  forbid,  and  *  to  loose'  signifies  to  give  admission  and 
leave,  according  to  that  usu£^l  saying  of  the  Jews,  "  There  was 
nothing  bound  by  Ezekiel  or  by  David  but  what  was  houn^ 
in  the  law," — ^ths^t  is,  they  forbad^  nothing  else.  So  ^hat 
the  accounting  these  persons  separate  from  God,  a;^4  for- 
bidding them  to  enter  into  the  communions  of  the  ^ons  of 
God  in  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  is  all  that  can,  by  a.ny 
probability,  be  inferred  from  henqe,  excep^ii^g  what  is  3uper-r 
added  from  common  reason  ^nd  the  laws  of  nature  ;  th^t  if 
\)eyond  thi^  there  be  danger  of  receiving  hurt,  the  separa^ 
tipn  go  further:  aiid  therefore  tl^e  apostles  gave  ca.utiQn  to 
their  convertSj  that  ^l^ey  ^hqi^ld  npt  salute  or  adpait  into  their 
houses  false  apostles,  because  of  the  imminent  danger ;  but, 
beyond  this,!  find  no  divine  commai^do^ent 

11.  Whatsoever  therefore,  besides  these  things,  is  super- 
added by  the  laws  of  tl^e  king  or  the  canons  of  thp  cfiv^rcfi, 
\s  to  be  obeyed  upon  those  accounts,  wheipe  no  qther  ^uty  is 
prejudiced ;  ai^d  therefore  in  this  there  is  no  other  rule  of 
cpnscience,  but  that  we  first  attend  to  ^l^e  ]aw5  of  God  cqp-* 
ceming  our  pilfer  duties,  and  then  to  t]ie  laws  of  the  king, in 
this.  But  i^n  the  tl^itig  itself,  excpmn^uiiicatipn  cu^s  the 
refractory  sinner  from  the  comi^union  or  religioi^s  intercourse 
of  the  church;  he  is  not  tp  be  reckp^^d  as  a  |)rother,  or  a 
relative  in  our  religious  friendship  and  union.  The  offices  of 
humanity  and  civility^  are  npt  to  be  denied  to  him :  bpt  there 
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ougbt  to  be  no  deamess  and  proximity  of  friendship :  we  aare 
not  to  take  much  care  of  teproving  him ;  his  ears  are  shut  to 
truths  and  he  cannot  hear  good  oonnsel;  '^hujus  ergo  des|^^ 
randa  salus/'  as  Cicero^  said  of  the  like  persons  ;  uaiess  a 
new  hope  arise,  "we  may  despair  of  his  salvation/' 

12.  One  thing  more  I  add,  that  wb«]i  the  church  inflicts 
censures  upon  those,  who  oommuatcate  with  the  excommu- 
nicates, it  is  not  upon  a  real  bdief  that  all  such  persons  are 
guilty  of  the  same  crimeis  by  secret  approbation  or  consent^ 
but  because  she  cannot  tell  whether  tiiey  be  or  no ;  for  it  is 
a  just  legal  presumption,  and  hath  some  natural  probability 
that  it  is  so :  and  the  church  is  but  too  justly  offended  and 
scandalized  at  such  communications  and  intercourse.  But 
then  on  all  sides,  there  is  a  difference  to  be  made ;  and  the 
church  must  not  be  so  offended,  when  he  that  communicates 
with  the  excommunicate,  apparently  does  not,  or  by  that 
communion  cannot  be  presumed  to,  partake  of  the  principal 
sin :  and  therefore,  besides  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  and 
illegal  proceedings  of  Hildebrand  against  the  emperor  Henry^ 
excommunicating  him  upon  pretence  of  simony  in  the  matter 
of  investitures,  he  <lid  foolishly  and  unreasonably  excpmmur 
nicate  all  them>  that  did  partake  or  converse  with  him.  For 
first,  the  church  hath  no  power  directly  to  make  laws  in  the 
matter  of  secular  conversation :  and  if  it  be  said,  'By  con- 
sequence and  legal  presumpti<Hi  the  church  concludes  such 
persons,  that  communicate  with  the  excommunicates,  to  con- 
sent or  partake  of  the  crime ;'  that  is  according  as  the  matter 
is,  and  in  thk  case  is  extremely  unreasonable  and  foolish : 
for  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  empe- 
ror should  be  partners  of  the  bargains,  or  should  know  of 
them,  or  believe  any  such  thing,  or  approve  it,  if  thjey  did 
know  or  believe  it;  and  the  communicating  with  their  prince 
as  subjects  could  not  infer  it,  with  any  seeming  probability^ 
that  they  were  all  simoniacs, 

13.  But  then  on  the  other  side,  the  sons  of  the  church 
must  be,  with  curiosity,  restrained  in  their  communions  with 
such  excommu^ipate^^  who^e  conversation  does^  with  pro^ 
bability,  involve  us  in  the  guilt  and  participation  of  the  prin- 
cipal crime:  and  this  is  especially  to  be  observed  in  sina 
about  government,  and  in  matters  of  persuasion,  that  is>  ia 

«  De  AmicU.  xxir.  8.  Wetzel,  pag.  222.    - 
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matters  of  heresy  and  schism;  for  ''their  word  eateth  like  a 
canker,"  that  is,  these  crimes  are  infectious,  and  scatter 
themselves  into  all  that  converse  with  them,  or  is  very  likely 
80  to  do ;  and  therefore  in  these  cases,  the  subjects  may  he 
more  restrained  from  intercourse  with  excommunicates;  and 
it  must  be  a  greater  necessity  that  must  warrant  it,  than  may 
pass  and  be  allowed  in  other  cases. 

14.  This  is  all  I  find  necessary  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  order  to  the  regulating 
of  conscience  :  which  the  casuists  in  the  Roman  church  have 
handled  in  great  volumes,  and  make  it  commonly  the  on§ 
half  of  all  their  inquiries  and  ministries  of  conscience.     For 
all  the  questions  and  considerations  concerning  "suspen- 
sions;  irregularities;  interdicts;   depositions  and   degrada- 
tions ;  absolutions  of  the  dead  and  of  the  absent ;  the  forms 
of  abs(riution ;  reservation  of  cases;  delegations  and  licenses; 
absolutions  against  our  wills,  and  by  others  who  bound  ua 
not,  and  upon  false  suggestions;  absolutions  upon  condi-^ 
tion  and  reincidences ;  sentences  uncertain  and  unknown; 
excommunications  comminatory  and  *  ipso  facto,'  papal  and 
episcopal,  common  and  special,  principal  and  delegate ;  by 
regulars  and  seculars ;  the  excommunication  of  angels  and 
devils ;  of  fowls  and  beasts ;  Pagans  and  Jews ;''  and  thou- 
sands of  questions,  cases,  accidents,  incidents,  limitations  of 
times  appendant  to  all  these,  which  make  the  peace  of  con- 
science to  be  as  impossible  as  the  conduct  of  it,  all  these  are 
cut  off  by  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  plainness  of  divine 
institutions,  which  are  few,  and  easy,  and  useful,  and  reason- 
able ;  wise,  but  not  perplexed  ;  severe,  but  not  ensnaring.  But 
those  things,  which  are  introduced  by  human  authority  and 
rely  upon  secular  interests,  the  artifices  of  covetous  or  am- 
bitious men,  and  are  maintained  by  force,  and  false  or  uncer«- 
tain  principles,  th^y  are  fit  for  the/ forum  contentiosum,"  for 
'courts  of  strife/  but  not  for  the  court  of  conscience,  which 
is  troubled  by  any  thing,  that  destrpys  peace  as  certainly  as 
by  that,  which  destroys  innocence. 

Sect.  3.  Of  Canons  eccleHasticat. 

That  which  I  am  next  to  inquire  of,  is,  concerning  the 
more  particular  persons  or  communities  of  men,  in  whom  the 
ecclesiastical  power  is  subjected,  and  where  we  are  to  find  the 
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records  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  from  whom  the  obligations 
of  conscience  do  proceed,  and  in  what  matters  their  autho- 
rity is  competent,  and  their  canons  obligatory :  that  is,  to 
what  and  whose  ecclesiastical  canons  the  conscience  is,  and 
how  far  it  is,  bound. 


RULE  XI. 

The  Canons  of  tike  Apostles,  which  are  of  Order  and  external 
Government^  do  oblige  the  Conscience  hy  being  accepted  in 
several  Churches,  not  by  their  first  Establishment. 

1.  That  the  canons  which  the  apostles  made,  did  oblige  the 
churches,  to  whom  they  were  fitted  and  directed,  is  without 
all  question,  according  to  that  of  the  Apostle p,  "To  this  end 
also  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  you,  whether 
ye  be  obedient  in  all  things,"  For  whatsoever  was  theii^ 
ordinary  power,  yet  they  had  so  much  of  extraordinary,  had 
such  special  commissions  and  warranties  from  Christ,  had 
such  gifts  and  miracles  of  power,  so  much  wisdom,  so  much 
charity,  and  so  entire  a  government,  and  were  the  only 
fountains  from  whence  the  rules  of  the  church  were  to  be 
derived,  that  their  word  ought  to  be  a  law  to  whom  it  was 
sent,  and  a  precedent  to  them  that  should  hear  of  it :  it  was 
like  the  pattern  on  the  mounts  to  which  all  churched,  in 
equal  circumstances  and  the  same  conjunction  of  affairs, 
might  conform  their  practices. 

2.  Thus  we  find  that  the  apostolical  decree  of  abstaining 
from  blood  was  observed  by  more  churches  than  those  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  which  the  canon  was  directed  ;  and  the 
college  of  widows  or  deaconesses,  though  provided  for  the 
first  ministry  of  the  churches  and  relief  of  ancient  widows, 
derived  itself  into  the  manners  of  the  western  churches,  and 
lasted  longer  than  there  was  need.  There  was  no  hurt  in  it; 
the  reverence  to  the  persons  and  dignity  apostolical  was  foun- 
dation enough  to  bear  a  greater  burden :  but  the  retention 
of  such  canons  and  orders  was  just  like  the  retention  of  the 
judicial  laws  in  some  commonwealths,  which  they  did  in 

I*  t  Gor.  ii.  9. 
VOL.  XIV.  C 
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r;egar4  to  th^  diving  wipdpijf) ;  thpugb  they  in  so  doiiig  did 
pip^6ly  indeed,  but  y^^t  did  not  imitate  that  wiadom,  by 
w^ich  those  Is^ws  wer^  made. 

^,  But  because  it  is  evideot,  that  the  law^  of  order  and 
government  were  fitted  to  times  and  places  and  present  ne- 
cessities, the  same  wisdom  that  so  fitted  the  laws  and  things 
together,  did  also  know,  that  those  rules  were  not  good,  when 
the  things  were  changed  and  grew  unfit  for  that  measure. 
The  apostles,  in  their  first  preachings  and  conversation  in 
Jerusalem,  instituted  a  coenobitic  life,  and  had  all  things  in 
common  with  the  believers ;  indeed  no  man  was  tied  to  it : 
and  of  the  same  nature  were  their  canons,  counsels,  and  ad- 
vices, and  propositions  of  what  was  best.  But  that  advice 
related  to  the  present  necessities  of  believers :  they  were 
likely  to  suffer  persecution,  and  the  nation  was,  in  a  little 
time,  to  be  destroyed,-^and  therefore  it  was  prudence  to  sell 
tlieir  lands,  and  charity  to  divide  the  use  of  it.  But  if  any 
man  shall  say,  that  this  obliges  all  Christians,  he  is  unrea- 
sonable ;  but  if  they  do  not,  then  it  is  certain,  that  their  laws 
oblige  according  to  the  subject-matter  and  the  changing  rea- 
sons of  things  ;  and  therefore,  not  by  Uieir  authority  alone, 
but  by  their  authority  also  who  are  judges  of  the  reason  of 
things,  and  can  declare  with  obligation. 

4.  But  yet  further ;  the  orders  which  the  apostles  gave  to 
their  churches,  though  they  be  as  good  now  as  they  were 
then,  and  have  equal  circumstances,  yet  unless  it  can  ap- 
pear, that  they  by  them  intended  to  oblige  all  ages  of  the 
church,  although  they  were  not  free  men,  yet  they  are  free 
now.  Now  this  is  certain,  that  they  gave  no  such  laws,  but 
v/hat  they  received  in  commandment  from  Christ ;  and  when* 
ever  they  said  of  any  particular,  '  This  say  I,  not  the  Lord,' 
they  gave  but  an  advice,  or  made  a  temporary  order ;  but 
when  they  said,  "  This  we  have  received  from  the  Lord,"  it 
is  always  a  doctrine  of  faith,  or  a  moral  commandment.  So 
that  the  rules  of  order,  being  neither  of  these,  are  but  topical, 
and  limited,  and  transient ;  such  which  when  they  are  chosen 
by  the  rulers  of  churches,  they  become  canons  and  measures 
of  practice,  but  else  not.  The  Apostle  made  an  order  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  that  men  should  not  pray  or  prophesy 
having  their  heads  covered ;  but  yet  in  France  the  preachers 
are  covered,  and  do  not  think  they  prevaricate  an  apostolical 
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canon ;  because  they  supposed  it  reached  no  further  but  to 
that  churchy  or  at  least  was  agreeable  to  the  manners  aiid 
customs  of  those  places.  St.  Paul  appointed/  that  they 
should  lay  aside,  every  first  day  of  the  weeki  something  for 
the  poor :  but  he  that  shall  choose  to  do  this  upon  his  weekly 
fasting-day^  does  as  well ;  he  does  the  same  thing  in  ano- 
ther circumstance.  St.  Paul  gave  in  order  to  Timothy,  that 
a  bishop  should  not  be  a  novice ;  .  meaning  in  age,  or  in 
Chriatianity,  or  both :  and  yet  St.  Timothy  himself  was  but 
a  noviice,  being  chosen  bishop  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  as  the  ecclesiastical  histories  report;  ftnd  Theodosius 
chose  Nectarius,  being  but  hewly  converted ;  and  the  people 
chose  St.  Ambrose  to  be  bishop  before  he  was  baptized,  i  and 
the  election  was  confirmed  by  Valentinian.  Fabiaous,  Cy- 
prian, Nicolaus,  Severus,  Tarasius,  were  all  novices  or  new 
Christians,  when  they  were  chosen  bishops;  and  yet  the 
church  made  no  scruple  of  that  canon  of  the  apostles,  be- 
cause to  break  it  was  more  for  the  edification  of  the  church. 
And  i  remember  that  Cassander  S  speaking  of  the  intole- 
rable evils  that  fell  upon  the  church  by  the  injunction  of 
single  life  to  priests  and  bishops,  says  '  This  law  ought  to 
have  been  relaxed,  although  it  had  been  an  apostolical  canon.' 
Thus  also  it  happened  in  the  canon  concerning  the  college 
of  widows  ;  "  Let  not  a  widow  be  chosen,  under  threescore 
years;"  and  yet  Justinian '^  suffered  one  of  forty  years  old  to 
be  chosen,  and  had  no  scruple,  and  he  had  no  reproof:  but 
that  was  no  great  matter ;  for  the  whole  institution  itself  is 
now  laid  aside,  and  other  appointments  are  established*  And 
which  is  most  of  all^  that  decretal  of  the  apostles  which  ivas 
made  in  full  council,  the  most  oecnmenical  council  that  ever 
was  in  Christendom^  made  at 'the  request  of  the  churches 
of  the  gentiles,  and  the  inquiry-  of  the  Jews,  forbidding  *  to 
eat  things  strangled,'  is  no  where  observed  in  the  western 
churches  of  Christendom  ;  and  St.  Austin'  affirmed,  that  if 
any  man  in  his  time  made  a  scruple  of  eating  strangled  birds, 
every  man  did  laugh  at  him.  But  of  this  I  have  giv^n  a 
full  account*. 

5.  Now  if  those  canons  apostolical,  which  are  recorded 
in  Scripture,  and  concerning  which  we  are  sure  that  they 

<»  Consult,  art.  23.  '  Novel.  123.  cap.  12,  IS. 

^  Lib.  d'i.  contra  Faaslum  Manteli.  cap.  13.        *  Lib.  2.  chup.  t.  rul«  2. . 
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had  apostolical  authority,  be,  without  scruple^  laid  aside  in 
all  Christendom,  some  every  where,  some  in  some  places, — 
it  lis  evident  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  whole  catholic  church, 
that  the  canons  of  the  apostles,  for  order  and  external  mea- 
sures of  government,  had  a  limited  sphere  of  activity,  and 
bind  not  beyond  their  reason  and  convenience, — that  is,  as 
every  church  shall  find  them  fitted  to  its  own  measures ; 
and.therefore  this  is  much  more  true  in  such  things,  which  are 
but  pretendedly  apostolical,  whose  name  is  borrowed,  whose 
story  is  uncertain,  whose  matter  is  dubious,  whose  records 
;are  not  authentic :  and  therefore  whatever  else  can  be  pre* 
/tended  to  be  apostolical,  and  is  of  this  contingent  nature  and 
variable  matter,  is  evidently  subject  to  the  present  authority 
of  every  church  or  Christian  kingdom  which  is  supreme  in 
its  own  dominion.  - 

6.  But  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  we  see  it 
practised  in  all  places  without  dispute  or  question;  that 
those  things  which  are  called  canons  apostolical,  and  either 
were  not  so,  or  not  certainly  so,  are  yet  laid  aside  by  those 
churches,  who  pretend  to  believe  them  to  be  so.  The  fifth 
canon  of  the  apostles,  in  that  collection  which  is  called 
apostolical,  appoints,  that '  the  first-fruits  shall  be  sent  home 
tt)  the  houses  of  bishops  and  priests,'  and  makes  no  question, 
but  they  divide  them  amongst  the  deacons  and  clerks ;  but 
I  think,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  they  pay  no  first-fruits;  and 
what  they  do  pay,  the  bishops  and  priests  keep  unto  them- 
selves. But  this  is  nothing.  The  sixth  canon  commands, 
that '  a  priest  or  a  deacon  should  not,  under  pretence  of  reli- 
gion, put  away  his  wife :'  now  this  is  so  far  from  being  re- 
ceived in  the  church  of  Rome,  that,  for  this  very  canon's  sake, 
Baronius  culls  the  collection  apocryphal,  and  rejects  them 
from  beiikg  apbstolicaL  The  seventh  canon  forbids  '  a  bishop 
or  presbyter  to  have  any  thing  to  do  in  secular  affairs,  under 
pain  of  deposition/  This  would  destroy  much  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  church  of  Rome,  if  it  were  received.  And  the 
tenth  destroys  one  of  their  great  corruptions  in  discipline 
and  doctrine,  for  it  is  a  perfect  deletory  of  their  private 
masts ;  it  excommunicates  those  of  the  people,  who  come  to 
chut^bes  and  go  away  before  they  have  received  the  com- 
munion, calling  them  disturbers  of  the  church ;  now  this  at 
Rome,  would  seem  a  strange  thing.    And  yet  all  these  are 
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frithia  thai  number  of  fifty,  which,  Barouius  says,  were 
known  to  antiquity.  But  he  that  desires  more  instances  in 
this  affair,  may  consult  the  canons  themselves,  amongst  which 
he  will  find  very  few  observed  at  this  day  by  any  church  in 
Christendom.  The  church  of  Rome^  pretends  to  believe 
that  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fast  were  ordained  by  tl^e 
apostles;  and  yet  the  Wednesday  fast  is  not  observed,  ex- 
cept by  particular  order  and  custom,  but  in  very  few  places. 
I  shall  give  one  instance  more.  The  apostles  commanded 
the  feast  of  Easter  to  be  celebrated  upon  the  Sunday  after 
the  full  moon,  which  should  happen  after  the  vernal  equinox^ 
so  the  western  churches  said.  The  eastern  pretended  another 
canon  from  St.  John,  to  celebrate  it  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews :  and  though  they  were  confident  and  zealous  for  that 
observation  upon  the  apostolical  warrant ;  yet  the  western 
bishops  at  first,  and  afterward  the  whole  church  did  force 
the  easterlings  to  change  that  rule,  which  they  and  their 
fQrefiithers  had  avowed  to  all  the  world,  to  have  received 
frpm  St.  John ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  this  was  done  upon 
the  designs  of  peace  and  unity,  not  upon  any  pretence 
that  St.  John  had  never  so  given  it  in  order  to  theAsia^ 
churches. 


RULE  XII. 

All  those  Rituah,  which  were  taught  to  the  Church  bif  the 
Apostles  concerning  Ministries,  which  were  of  divine  Institu- 
tion, do  oblige  all  Christendom  to  their  Observation, 

1.  I  INSTANCE  in  the  holy  sacrament,  first  of  all :  concern^ 
ing  which  the  apostles  delivered  to  the  churches  the  essential 
manner  of  celebration,  that  is,  the  way  of  doing  it  according 
to  Christ's  commandment :  for  the  words  themselves,  being 
large  and  indefinite,  were  spoken  indeed  only  to  the  apostles, 
but  yet  they  were  representatives  of  all  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical order  in  some  things,  and  of  the  whole  Christian  church 
in  other;  and  therefore  what  parts  of  duty  and  power  and 
office  did  belong  to  each,  the  apostles  must  teach  the  church, 
or  she  could  have  no  way  of  knowing  without  particular 
revelation. 

**  Regtoald.  Prtx.  fori  Fcemt.  lib.  4.  cap.  It.  »e«t.  3.  p.  14S.  n.  1^3); . 
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2.  Thus  the  apostles  taught  the  bishops  and  priests  ta 
qpnsecrate  the  aymhols  of  bread  and  wine,  before  tbey  did 
(ionAmunieate^  not  only  because  by  Christ's  example  we  were 
te^i^ht  to  give,  thanks ,43efore  we  eat,  bot  because  the  apostles 
knew»  tbiist  th«  symbols  were  consecrated  to  a  mystery.  Aad 
tbi^  was  done  from  the  beginning,  and  in  all  churches  and  in 
all.  £^ges  of  tbe  church ;  by  which  we  can  conchide  firaily  in 
this  rule,  that  thfi  apostles  did  give  a  canon  or  rule  ta  the 
churches  to  be  obaerred  always,  and  that  the  church  did 
never  believe  she  had  authority  or  reason  to  recede  from  it* 
For  in  those  rites,  which  are  ministries  of  grace,  n;6<  man 
must  interpose  any  thing,  that  can  alter  any  part  oi  the  in- 
stitution, or  make  a  change  or  variety  in  that,^  which  is  of 
divine  appointments  For  the  effect  in  these  things*  depends 
wholly  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  we  have  nothing  to  dis-- 
course  ov  argue ;  for  we  know  nothing  but  the  institution^ 
nothing  of  the  reason  of  the  thing:  and  therefore  we  musty 
in  these  cases,  with  simplicity  and  obedience,  apply  ourselves 
to  pnactice  as  we  have  received,  for  we  have  lathing  else  ta 
guide  ua :  memory  and  obedience,  not  discourse  and  argu-* 
ment,  are  herein  season. 

3.  And  in  this  we  have  an  evident  and  apparent  practice 
of  the  church  handed  to  us  by  all  hands  that  touch  these 
mysteries;  as  who  please  may  see  in  Justin  Martyr  ^  Ire- 
naBUs  y,  Origen  %  St.  Cyrit  of  Jerusalem  %  and  of  Alexandria  ^ 
St.  Basils  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  de  Vita  Moysis,  Optatus  Mile- 
vitanu^**,  St.  Chrysostom *,  St.  Ambrose*^,  St.  Jerome  «,  St. 
Austin**,  Theodoret*,  Gregorius  Emissenus\  Gregory  the 
Great*,  Damascene  Remigius",  Paschasius°,  and  divers 
oihers,  and  absolutely  in  all  the  liturgies  that  ever  were  used 
in  the  chinrch :  sa  that  the  derivation  of  this  canon  fi^om  the 
apostles^  is  as  evident  as  the  obedience- to  it  was  universal. 

4.  3nt  where  the  apostles  did  not  interpose,  there  the 

^  Apol.  2.  ad  Anton.  7  Lib.  4.  ad  Hier.  cap.  o4. 

*  Lib.  8.  oontr.  Celsiim'.  »  Myslag.  Catecb.  3,  4. 

f      ^  In  Joiiati.  lib.  10.  cap.  IS,  ^  Lib.  de  Spir.  S;.  oap.  27. 

^  Lib.  2.  ooptr.  Par.  *  In  ^  Tim.  bora.  ^.  serm.  de  Prodit.  Jud. 

'^  Be  Sacram.  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

8.  Ep.  1.  et  ad.  ad  Bvaf^nai,  etin  Sopboit.  cap.  3. 

'*  De  Trinit.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  contra  Faust.  Manich.  lib.  20.  cap.  13.  et  serm.  "8. 
de  Verbb  Domhii. 

*  Dial.  1.  ^  Serm.  H,  de  Paschate. 
1  Dial.  lib.  4.  cap.  68.                          "'  De  Fide,  lib.  4.  c.  14. 

"  In  1  Cor.  oap.  a,  *  Lib.  de  Cbrpore  Domini. 
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churches  hstYe  their  liberty  ;  and  in  those  things  also,  which 
eridently  were  no  part  of  the  appointed  liturgy  or  ministra<< 
tion,  in  those  things,  though  it  be  certain  thei  a|)0stles  did  gitd 
rules  of  order  and  decency,  yet  because  ordcfr  is  as  variabi^ 
^  the  tactics  of  an  army,  and  decency  is  a  relative  term,  and 
hath  a  transient  and  changeable  sense,  in  all  these  thingi 
there- is  no  prescription  to  the  church,  thotigh  1^6  did  kiio^ 
what  the  churches  apostolical  did  practise,  for  they  did  it 
with  liberty :  and  therefore  we  are  not  bound ;  the  churchy 
ai<e  ad  free^  as  ever ;  though  the  single  persons  in  the  churcheisi 
^an  be^boand,  yet  the  churches  always  have  liberty. 

&,  And  indeed  that  is  the  best  sign,  that  the  apostlec^ 
g«Ve  no  perpetual  order,  in  any  instance,  and  that  it  is  no* 
part  of  the  institution,  or  the  toinistry  of  gfsice,  wfeen  the  an- 
cient churches,  who  were  zealous  for  the  honour  apostolical, 
and  accounted  every  thing  excellent  that  derived  from  them, 
did  differ  in  their  practices,  'thus  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  did  always  differ  in  the  sacramental  bread,  the 
latins  always  consecrating  in  unleavened  bread,  which  the 
CJreeks  refiise :  if  either  one  or  other  had  teen  necessary^ 
they  should  have  been  elearly  taught  it,  and  if  they  bad,* 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  but  they  would  have  k^pt  the 
'  depositum/  there  being  no  temptation  to  the  cotitrary,  and 
no  di^ully  in  the  thing,  and  no  great  labour  to  preserve  j 
the  daily  use  of  the  church  would  have  had  in  it  no  variety  ;• 
for  no  traditions  ate  surer,  or  easier  preserved,  than  the 
Xerrov^^iKfi  '  the  matters  of  liturgy,'  and  the  rituails  apostoli- 
cal :  which  when  we  find  that  they  were  unitedly  and  con- 
sentingly  kept  by  the  ancient  churches,  we  may  well  suppose-' 
the  apostles  to  be  the  first  principle  of  derivation,  and  thaf 
the  thing  itself  was  necessary  and  a  part  of  the  religion ; 
but  if  at  first  they  varied,  they  had  no  common  principle,  and* 
therefore  they  had  no  necessity. 

6.  Thus  that  l^e  biishop  or  priest  should  be  the  otily  mi- 
nister of  consecration)  is  an  apostolical  canon  or  rule,  "  ad' 
quorum^  prec6s  Christi  corpus  sanguisque  conficitui?/'  saith' 
St.  Jerome  ^i  and  the  continuation  and  descent  of  this  parti-* 
Gular>  from  the  manners  of  the  apostolical  milnistration;  is- 
evident  in  the  fore-alleged  testimonies.  N6W  because,  by' 
this  constiatnt  derivation;  we  can  pursue  the  ti'fitct  up  to  the' 

1^  ^pist.  35. 
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apostles,  and,  from  their  practice  and  teaching  of  it,  we  ean 
understand  it  to  be  ^  the  will  of  God/  and  because  thiis  whole 
ministry  is  an  act  of  grace  and  depends  only  upon  the  will  of 
God,  we  perceive  the  thing  to  be  necessary  and  unalterable, 
we  must  look  for  grace  in  the  ministries  of  grace  so  as  God 
hath  appointed  them;  and  therefore  in  these  things,  the 
churches  of  the  succeediug  ages  have  no  authority,  no  liberty, 
no  variety.  That  women  do  communicate  in  the  holy  my»- 
teries,  is  not  set  down  in  the  institution :  but  the  churck 
derives  her  watranty  from  the  interpretation  and  order  and 
practice  apostolical :  the  church  was  taught  by  the  apostlea 
to  admit  them>  and  she  always  did  it :  and  th^se  things 
amongst  sober  and  mociest  inen  do  su£B[ciently  prove  one 
anothen  They  always  did  it«  and  therefore  they  were  taught 
}t  by  the  apostles:  and  they  were  taught  to  do  so  by  th;e 
apostles,  and  therefore  th^y  were  oblig^  to  do  it.  And  now 
in  matters  of  salvation  and  common  duty^;  the  rule^  of  the 
church  is^  **  Scriptura  loquens  in  masculino  procedit  etiam  ift. 
fceminino."  There  is  no  difference  in  sexes,  and  before  God 
it  is  now  as  it  shall  be  in  the  resurrection :  •*  There  is  uei their 
]piale  nor  female  with  him,"  but  all  alike* 

7.  That  the  symbols  were  to  be  consecrated,  and  who 
>rere  to  coi»ecrai;.  and  who  were  to  receive,  were  of  great 
necessity  to  be  taught  and  determined:  and  in  all  this  we 
Bee  unity  and  necessity,  authority  and  obedience;  but  wheAt 
we  go  beypnd  this,  and  the  plain  and  necessary  and  constitu^ 
ent  parts  of  the  institution,  we  find  variety  and  uncertainty^ 
That  bread  is  to  be  used,  is  plain ;  but  whether  leavened  oar 
unleavened,  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  left  in  charge 
OX  memory.  That  wine  id  to  be  blessed,  is  certain :  but 
whether  mingled  with  water^  or  not  mingled, — we  are  not  de«* 
termined  by  any  authority.  That  the  bread  and  wine  are  to 
be  blessed,  we  are  sure :  but  in  what  form  of  words,  and 
whether  by  the  mystic  prayer,  or  the  words  of  institution, — 
i^  not  derived  to  us  by  sufficient  tradition.  That  the  Lord's 
Slipper  is,  sacredly  and  with  reverence,  to  be  received,  is 
taught  us  by  the  apostles :  -  bnt  whether  this  reverence  ought 
to  be  expressed  by  taking  it  '  virgine  saliva,'  fasting,  or  not 
Casting, — the  apdstles  l^t  the  churches  to  their  choice.  In 
those  things  which  did  co-operate  immediately  to  the  grace 

4  PABormiUui.  in  capit.  Bf  AJoreB  ro  Princip.  in  5tQ  Nolab'. 
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of  imd%  yet  if  tbere  was  aot  m  Ike  fiist  (JMOcbes  a  maktf 
and  imm  ■■■lily  of  piactioe,  it  is  oertaia  the  lyoades  did  not* 
by  their  act  or  canoo,  intend  to  oblige  all  Cbnstendoai :  bat 
theJnaelifs  did  it  with  liberty,  and  tberdbre  so  laigbt  Iba 


9.  For  ezoepdng  those  things  which  tbeaposdesieoeivad 
firoBft  Chiisty  in  which  they  were  ministrrs  to  all  ages,  onoa 
for  all  conveying  die  mind  of  Christ  to  the  generations  to 
come, — in  all  other  things  they  woe  hot  ordinaiy  mhiisters, 
to.  govern  the  dmiches  in  their  own  times,  and  left  all  tluHt 
drdinary.  power  to  their  soccessors,  with  a  pow^-  to  rale 
their  <:hnrches,  sndt  as  they  had,  and  therefore  whatever 
they  conveyed  as  fixMn  Christ,  a  part  of  his  doctrine  or  any 
thing  of  his  appointmoit,  this  was  to  bind  for  ever;  for 
Christ  only  is  oar  lawgiver,  and  iHiat  he  said,  was  to  last  for 
ever :  in  all  things  whicJi  he  said  not,  the  apostles  could  not 
be  lawgivers,  they  had  no  sndi  authority;  and  therefore 
whatsoever  they  ordared  by  their  own  wisdom,  was  to  abide 
as  long  as  the  reason  did  abide ;  but  still  with  the  same  li- 
beity  with  which  they  appointed  it;  for  of  all  men  in  the 
world  they  would  least '  put  a  snare  upon  the  disciples^*  or 
tie  fetters  upon  Christian  liberty.    But  in  divine  command- 
ments, and  in  what  were  the  appointed  ministries  of  grace, 
they  were  but  the  mouth  of  Christ,  and  ministers  of  his  holy 
Spirit ;  and  in  those  things,  what  they  told  to  the  churches^ 
is  our  law  for  ever. 

10.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  distinction  of  bishops  from 
presbyters,  and  the  government  of  the  church  by  them ;  for 
this  being  done  in  the  apostles'  times,  and  immediately  re- 
ceived by  all  churches,  who,  every  where,  and  ever  since, 
were  governed  by  bishops  and  by  presbyters  under  theni,  it 
is  not  only  still  to  be  retained  unalterably,  and  is  one  of 
those  great  tbings,  in  which  the  present  churches  have  no 
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Hbeity  or^  authority  to  makera  efaange;  but  it  is  ,ta  be  con-^ 
eluded  tor  be  a  law  of  Christ,  wbieb  the  apo6tle&  did  convey^ 
with  au  intent  to  oblige  all  Christendom :  not  only  because 
the  apostles  coiild  not,  in  things  indifferent,  oblige  or  make 
fl  \ww  to  succeeding  ages, — for  they  had  no  authority,  and 
GOttldnot  govern  churches  after  they  were  deady-^and  it  was 
against  the  laws*  of  Christ,  Ihatthe  commamiiK^eiit^  of  men 
should  be  taught  for  doctrines,r-^andit  i&against  Christian  li^ 
hevty,  that  a  lasting  necessity  should,  by  man,  be  put  upon 
any  thing,,  and  the  succeeding  churches  would  be.  strait- 
endd  in  the  liberty  ^hich  Christ,  had  given  them,  and  in 
wUch.  they  were  bound  to  stand  fiist ; — not  only  all  this,,  h^t 
this  was  a  ministry  of  grace,  the  bishops  were  for  ever  ap-> 
pointed  to  give  '  a  gift  by  the  laying  on  of  hands :'  and  there- 
fore here  was  an  appointmea^t.by  Christ,  and  by  Christ's 
Spirit;  for  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  greater  presumption > 
than  that  any  should  think  to  convey  a  gift  of  God,  unlesifr 
by  God  he  be  appointed  to  do  it.  Here,  then  could  be  no> 
variety;  and  no  liberty :  this  canon  apostolical  is  of  eternal 
obligation,  and  the  churches  cannot  otherwise  be.continnedi 
IL  But  then  in  the  appendages  and  annexes  of  this,  ther 
ap<bstlesdid  do  their  ministries!;,  they  did  invocate  the  Holy. 
Spirit  upon  those*  which  were,  to  be.  ordained:  but  in  these 
they  had  no  eotnmandment  what. form. to  use..  Imposition 
of  hands  and  prayer  werethenecessa^y  and  appointed  minis-, 
lapy :  for  in  these- things  the  churches  did  not  vary,  but  tOT^k. 
them  from  the  apostles  as  the  a|ipointed  liturgy:  hut  with, 
what  form  of  woards,  and  with  the  tradition,  of  what  instruf 
ments,  is  left  to  the  choice  and  econx)my  of  every  church*. 


RtTLE  Xm- 


JEEi,^^  Rules  which  the  Apostles  gave  to  their  Churches  in  Things 
indi^erent y  the.  Church  haih  a.  Liberty ;  but  it  is  not  used  but 
for  great  Reason  and  great  Necessity,  and  for  the  Edification 
of  the  People  commtted  to  their  Charge, 

ft  Ittis^  reasons  o€  tht»v  rnle  ara  these:  two.^  First,  because  it 
is  a  gr^at  regard  ta  ffhe^  honoured  names  of  the  apostles,  the 
pillail!if  and  foundation^  of:  the' church,  thatthe:re  begiotian- 
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easy  change  made  of  what  they,  in  wisdom,  had  determined 
to  be  the  measures  of  order  and  decency.  But  this  is  to  be 
undePst<>od  in  such,  things,  which  change  not,  and  whose 
nature,  although  it  be  not  of  moral  obligation,  yet  the  reason 
that  bound  it  first  may  be  perpetual,  ancf  such  which  cannot 
be  succeeded  to,  an<i  cannot  be  excelled,  'thus  the  keeping 
of  the  Lotd's  day,  besides  aft  the  other  reasons  derived  froni 
the  nature  of  the  thiirg,  yet  even  for  this  alone,  because  it 
derived  from  the  apostles,  is  to  remain  so  for  ever :  because 
the  reason  being  at  first  competent,  for  which  they  kept  their 
assemblies,  and  gave  that  day  to  religion,  and  the  same  rea- 
son remaming  for  ever,  and  another  cannot  come  in  felaee  of 
Ity  and  a  greaiet  there  canno*  be,  although  the  churches  are 
not  in  conscience  (Jireetly  bound,  yet  coIlateraMy  and  indi^ 
rectly  they  are.  For  it  would  be  a  plain  contempt  of  the 
persons  tetfd  wisdom  of  the  apostles,  besides  the  disrespect 
to  the  mystery  itself,  to  change  the  Sunday  festival  into  any 
other  day ;  for  &inee  there  can  be  no  reason  for  so  doing,  and 
a  greater  blessing  than  Christ's  resurrection  we  are  not  to 
etpecl,  and  a  greater  reason  for  the  keeping  of  a  day  than  a 
thanksgiring  for  the  greatest  blessing  there  cannot  be  (ex- 
cept a  divine  commandment),  the  only  reason,  why  any  church 
should  change  it,  muet  relate  to  the  apostles;  and  therefore, 
be  BO  less  a  contempt  of  their  persons,  and  a  lessening  of 
ibeir  eminence,,  and  could  not  be  less  than  an  intolerable 
scandal. 

2.  The  other  reason  is,  because  the  apostles  even  in 
things  where  they  had  no  diyine  commandment,  yet  had  the 
Spirit  of  God  %  the  spirit  of  wisdom- and  government;  and 
therefore  where  evidently  there  is  not  an  inconvenience,  or  a 
Bsetessness^,  or  an  unreasonableness  by  reason  of  the  change 
of  times  and  circumstances,  the  churches  are  on  the  surer 
side,  when  they  follow  the  practice  and  precedents  of  the 
apostles,  and  have  the  confidences  of  a  reasonable  hope,  that 
such  appointments  are  pleasing  to  Christ,  since  it  is  n6€ 
unlikely,  that  they  were  derived  from  tile  Spirit  of  GhriBt, 
But  in  these  cases  the  practices  and  canons  apostolical  musif 
be  evident  and  proved:  for  since  in  these  particulars  of  lesser 
concernment,  we  do  but  presume  and  conjecture  that  the 
apostles  were  taught  by  the  Spirit  immediately;  if  it  be  but 

•r  1  Cor.  tH.  40.  ' 
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a  coiijecture  that  tha  apostles  did  teach  or  practise  it«  we 
have  two  lame  feet^  and  cannot  tread  securely. 

3.  I  shall  give  one  instance  in  this  particular,  but  it  will 
be  of  great  use,  not  only  for  the  verification  of  this  explica- 
tion of  the  rule,  but  in  order  to  conscience,  because  it  is  in 
some  churches  tied  with  strait  cords,  and  pretended  to  be 
very  necessary,  and  of  great  obligation  upoa  this  stock,  be- 
cause it  was  appointed  by  the  apostles :  and  it  is  the  obser- 
vation of  Lent  and  the  weekly  fasting-days. 

Of  the  Lent  Fast,  and  tite  weekly  Fasting-days. 

4.  The  fast  of  Lent,  of  all  that  are  not,  pretends  the  most 
fairly  to  have  been  an  apostolical  tradition ;  and  if  it  could 
prove  so,  it  would  with  much  probability  pretend  to  have  been 
imposed  with  a  perpetual  obligation. 

5*  Of  the  first  we  have  many  testimonies  from  the  an- 
cient fathers.  So  St.  Jerome  *:  ''  Nos  quadragesimam  se- 
cundum traditionem  apostolorum  toto  anno,  tempore  no- 
bis congruo,  jejunamus." — So  St.  Leo *:  "Quod  ergo  in  om- 
ni  tempore  unumquemque  convenit  facere  Christianum,  id 
nunc  solicitius  est  et  devotius  exequendum,  ut  apostolica 
institutio  quadraginta  dierum  jejuniis  impleatur."  And  again": 
"  A  Sanctis  apostolis  per  doctrinam  Spiritus  Sancti  majora 
sunt  instituta  jejunia,  ut  per  commune  consortium  crucis 
Christi,  nos  etiam  aliquid  in  eo,  quod  propter  nos  gessit, 
ageremus.'^  To  these  agrees  Isidorus  Hispalensis"":.  **  Qua- 
dragesima in  universe  orbe  institutione  apostolica  observa- 
tur  circa  confinium  Dominicse  passionis.''  To  which  Doroi 
tbeus^,  a  Greek  abbot,  does  consent,  save  only  that  he  saysi 
more;  for  he  affirms  that  the  apostles  did  consecrate  the^ 
seven  Quadragesimal  weeks  of  fasting.  So  that  here  we  have 
four  ancient  authors  give  testimony,  that  the  Lent  fast  was  a 
tradition  or  an  appointment  apostolical* 

6.  Now  if  it  come  from  the  apostles  by  way  of  precedent 
or  authority,  the  thing  itself  hath,  in  its  nature  or  appen- 
dage, some  advantages,  by  which  with  much  reasonableness 
we  may  believe  it  was  intended  to  bind  all  ages  of  the  catho- 
lic church.  Because  the  usefulness  of  it  will  be  as  much 
now  as  ever  it  was;  and  it  being  a  specification  of  the  duty 

*  Epist.  54.  ftd  MarecTI.  *  Serin.  6.  dn  Qnadrages.  «  Serm.  9.  - 

'  OtipiL  lib.  6.  oap«  19.  {k  83.  a.     y  Biblioth.  PF.  Grsco-laU  torn.  1.  p.  839, 
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•f  fasting,  which  will  never  be  out  o(  season,  and  having 
always  the  same  common  cause,  that  is,  the  precedent  of 
Moses  and  Elias,  and  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself,  the  duty  not  being  relative  to  time  or  piac^  and  the 
reason  of  the  institution  being  of  perpetual  regard,  and  the 
usefulness  very  great,  and  the  thing  pious  and  holy,  and  add 
to  these,  all  churches  ancient  and  modern  having  received  it 
till  now  of  late,  it  will  be  very  like  t  duty  incumbent  upon 
all  churches  and  all  ages  to  observe  this  fast,  which  the 
apostles  with  so  much  reason  did  prescribe* 

7.  And  in  pursuance  of  this  we  find  some  excellent  peN 
sons  in  the  ancient  churches  saying  expressly,  that  this  in« 
stitution  is  warranted  to  us  from  Christ  So  St.  Austin ': 
'^  The  CarSme  or  Lent  fast  hath  an  authority  of  a  fast  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  fast  of  Moses  and  Elias,  and 
out  of  the  gospel  (because  so  many  days  the  Lord  fasted), 
demonstrating  that  the  gospel  does  not  differ  from  the  law  :** 
and  again  *;  '^  By  that  number  of  forty,  in  which  Moses  and 
Elias  and  our  Lord  himself  did  fast,  was  signified  unto  us 
that  we  must  abstain  from  secular  delights/'  The  same  thing 
also  is  affirmed  by  St.  Jerome  ^:  **  Moses  and  Elias,  in  their 
forty  days*  hunger,  were  filled  with  the  conversation  of  Ood : 
and  our  Lord  himself  fasted  so  many  days  in  the  wilderness 
that  he  might  leave  to  us  the  solemn  days  of  fasting ;''  or, 
as  he  says  in  another  place  %  '' Hsereditatem  nobis  jejuni! 
derelinquens,  ad  esum  corporis  sui  sub  hoc  numero  animas 
nostras  preeparat ;"  '*  Leaving  to  us  the  inheritance  of  fasting, 
under  this  number  he  prepares  our  souls  for  the  eating  of  his 
body," — So  Isidore ;  **  The  first  is  the  fast  of  Lent,  which  be- 
gan from  the  fast  of  Moses  and  Elias  and  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  who  fasted  so  many  days." 

8.  Now  although  these  fathers  intend  not  to  say,  that  our 
Lord  did  command  this  fast,  but  gave  us  a  precedent  and  an 
example  to  imitate  as  well  as  we  can ;  he  was  the  occasion 
why  the  church  took  that  time,  and  performed  that  severity : 
yet  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  cannot  be  neglected 
without  sin  :  **  Non  enim,  fratres,  leve  peccatum  est  indic*- 
tam  Qitadragesimam  k  Domino  non  jejunare,  et  jejunia  con« 
secrata  ventris  voracitate  dissolvere,"  5cc.  said  the  author  of 

s  Epist.  119.  M  Janiuur.  •  In  PmI.  ex. 

*>  Jb  1m.  lib.  10.  esp.  Iviu.  <  In  Jomb,  c«p.  VA. 
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the  tweaty-fifth  sermon  in  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose ;  **  It  is 
QOt  a  light  sin  not  to  keep  the  Lenten  fast  which  was  in- 
dicted by  our  Lord,  and  with  the  greediness  of  the  belly  to 
dissolve  these,  consecrated  fasting-days.  For  what  does  he 
deserve,  tfiat  breaks  the  fast  which  Christ  indicted  ?  If  there- 
ftn-e  thou  wilt  be  a  Christian,  thou  must  do  as  Christ  did.  He 
that  had  no  sin,  fasted  forty  days :  and  wilt  not  thou  who 
bast  sinned,  keep  the  Lent  fast;  he  I  say,  that  had  no  sin, 
yet  farted  fqr  onr  sins :  Think  therefpre  in'  thy  conscience, 
what  a  kind  of  Qhriistian  thou  art,  when,  Christ  fasting  for 
thee,  Ithpu.  wilt  eat  thy  dinner."  This  author,  whoever  he  was 
(for  it  w^9  not  St.  Ambrose),  supposed  that  the  example  of 
Christ  was  a  sufficient  indiction  of  the  Quadragesimal  fast. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  unusual  with  ancient 
writers  to  affirm  a  thing  to  be  by  divine  right,  if  there  be  in 
Scripture  but  an  authentic  precedent  and  example  of  it. 
Thus  when  the  canon "^  law  affirms,  that  the  churches  and 
ohurcboien  are  free  from  secular  exactions,  not  only  by  hu- 
iisuau  but  also  by  divine  right :  which  saying,  because  to  our 
ears  It  must  needs  seem  extremely  harsh,  the  gloss  upon  the 
place  do^s  soiften  it,  by  referring  it  to  the  fact  of  Joseph  to  the 
Egyptian  priests,  and  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  Israelites.  So 
that  it  is  not  intended  that  things  of  this  nature  be  divine 
precepts  properly  so  called ;  but  such  which  the  church  ®  for 
decent  regard  takes  up  in  imitation  of  so  great  examples: 
^id  indeed  they  are  stich,  which  when  the  church  hath  upon 
such  accounts  taken  them  up,  cannot  be  omitted  without  sin,  if 
they  b.e  omitted  without  cause:  for  then  they  have  au- 
thority wben  they  are  commanded  by  our  superiors.'  But 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  in  such  extraordinaries  as 
these,  is  but  a  very  weak  argument  to  introduce  an  insti- 
tution, ordinary  and  perpetual,  troublesome  and  ensnaring. 
But  of  this  that  we  may  be  rid  at  once,  I  will  set  down  the 
judgment  of  St.  Austin  and  of  St.  Chrysostom*^:  "In  what 
ahall  we  imitate  the  ways  of  Christ  ?  Shall  it  be  in  that  mag- 
nificence in  which  God  was  in  the  flesh  ?  Or  does  he  exhort 
us  to  this,  or  exact  of  us  tp  do  miracles  such  as  he  did  ^  He 
did  not  say.  Ye  shall  not  be  my  disciples  unless  ye  walkaipon 

r 
.  V      .  ■  -  - 

^  In  6.  de  Censibas,  cap.Quanqnain. 

*  Vide  Bellwr  <ib.  1.  de  Cleric,  cap.  28.  sect.Qaintaproposftio. 

'  ^lAoj^*  in  P«al.  xc. 
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the  sea,  or  unless  ye  raise:  to  life  him  that  hath  beea  dead 
four  days,  or  unless  ye  open  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born 
blind.  What  therefore  does  he  mean,  saying;  'Ye  must 
enter  by  the  door;  Leam  of  me,  because  I  am  meek  atid 
humble  in  heart  ?'"  that  is  entering  in  by  the  door,  that  is  the 
khitation  of  Christ  that  is  required  of  us.  But  St.  Chrysos- 
tom^  says  the  same  thing,  and  more  pertinently  and  applied 
to  this  matter  of  fasting :  *'  He  doth  not  say  his  fast  is  to  be 
imitated,  although  he  might  propound  these  forty  days  of 
his :  but '  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  humble  in  heart :' 
yea,  rather  contrarily,  when  he  sent  Ihe  apostles  to  preach  the 
gospel,  he  did  not  say,  'Fast,'  but  ^  Eat  whatsoever  is  set  be- 
fore you.'"  Now  this  argument  of  .our  blessed  Lord-s  exam* 
pie  being  removed,  and  it  being  certain,  that,  from  his  ex- 
ample, to  conclude  a  divine  precept  in  such  extraordinaries 
and  external  actions  is  the  worst  argument  of  the  world,  and 
k  being  expressly  affirmed  by  St.  Chrysostom  that  Christ 
did  not,  in  his  fasting,  propound  himself  as  imitable  by  us, 
we  may  now  return  to  the  first  consideration  and  pretence, 
and  inquire  whether  or  no  the  fast  of  Lent  was  a  traditionr 
and  canon  apostolical :  that  is,  not  only  whether  thia  did 
descend  from  their  practice  (for  if  Christ's  example  did  not 
oblige  us  in  this,  much  less  could  that  of  the  apostles);:  but 
also  whether  the  apostles  did  deliver  this  as  a  rule  for  the 
practice  of  the  churches  in  all  descendj^ng  ages. 

The  Lent  FastJs  not  a  Tradition  or  Canon  apostolical, 

9.  This  first  appears  in  that  we  fiad  it  affirmed  often  in 
antiquity,  that  the  fasts  of  the  church  were  arbitrary  and  cho- 
sen, without  necessity  and  imposition  from  any  authority. 
Which  thing  was  observed  by  Socrates  ^  speaking  of  the 
Lent  fast:  *'  Because  no  man  can  show  in  any  record  that 
there  was  a  commandment  concerning  this  thing,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  apostles  did  permit  a  free  power  in  the  same, 
leaving  it  to  every  one's  mind  and  choice,  that  every  one 
might  do  what  was  good,  without  the  inducemept  of  fear  or 
of  necessity." — "  For  so  we  ought  to  fast  and  abstain  (s^ith 
Prosper  *),  that  we  may  not  submit  our  soUjs  to  a  necessity  of 
fasting  and  abstaining,  that  we  may  not  do  a  voluntary  thing 

r  Homil.  in  Matt.  47.  ^  Ub.  5.  cap.  2t-  6r«.  SI.  Latin, 
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by  an  involuntary  devotion/'  But  of  this  we  have  elder  tes^-> 
timony:  for  when  Tertullian  scraped  together  all  that  he 
cotild  to  justify  the  Lents  of  Montanus,  the  new  fasts  which 
he,  for  discipUnei  would  have  had  the  churches  for  ever  to 
observe, — he  laid  hold  upon  the  practice  of  the  Catholics  to 
verify  Montanus's  imposition,  saying,  that  the  Catholic  bi- 
shops did  enjoin  fasts  ''sometimes  ^  et  ex  aliqua  soUicitudinist 
ecclesiasticsB  causa,'  upon  the  occasion  of  some  trouble  or 
affliction  in  the  church  ^,"  that  is,  temporary  fasts,  or  solemn 
days  upon  special  emergent  accidents.  He  adds  also  that 
they  kept  the  Paschal  fast,  the  two  days  before  Easter,  ii> 
which  the  bridegroom  was  taken  from  them :  but  in  these 
days  they  did  sometimes  live  on  bread  and  water,  "  ut  cuique 
videbatur,  et  heec  ex  arbitrio  agentes  et  non  ex  imperio  ;*\ 
^  they  did  this  not  by  any  command,  but  by  choice  and  as 
they  pleased  themselves ;"  for  so  the  Catholics  did  say  and 
believe',  '*  sic  et  observasse  apostolos,  nullum  aliud  impo- 
nentes  jugum  certorum,  et  in  commune  omnibus  obeundorum 
jejuniorum,"  "  that  the  apostles  did  fast  as  every  Christian 
else  did  and  ought  to  do,"  "  ex  arbitrio,  pro  temporibus  et 
eausis  uniuscuj usque,"  *'  as  every  one  had  cause  and  oppor- 
tunity and  will ;"  but  they  imposed  no  other  yoke  of  certain,. 
and  for-ever-to-be-pbserved  fasts. 

Laxns  ac  liber  modas  ftbstioendi 
Ponitar  ounctis :  neque  nos  se? eras 
Terror  impellit :  sua  qaemque  cogit 

Velle  poteslas. 
SaflScit  qaieqaid  facies,  yooato 
Naminis  natu  prias»  inchoare, 
Sive  to  meDsam  renaas,  oibomye 

Samere  tentes. 

So  Prudentius  "*  expressly  affirming  that  even,  in  his  time, 
there  were  no  laws  of  set  and  annual  fasts :  for  that  very 
thing  Victor  Antiocbenus  °  makes  to  be  a  difference  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  for  the  faithful  in  that  time  had 
festing-days  appointed  by  God,  "  quae  proinde  niodis  omni- 
bus explere  obligabantnr,  etiamsi  alias  noluissent,"  "  which 
they  were  bound  by  all  means  to  observe  though  against  their 
will ;"  but  under  the  gospel  we  fast  by  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
the  choice  of  our  own  will,  rather  than  by  the  coaction  of 

^  Lib.  de  Jejun.  cap.  13.  ^  Oafi.  f, 

^  Cathemcr.  bjiuo.  8.  ■  lu  Marc.  eap^S. 
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toy  law.  For  '*  quibus  diebus  jejunandum  sit,  nullo  apoa- 
tolorum  preecepto  definitum  reperiri,"  said  St.  Austin";  '*  what 
days  we  are  to  fast,  is  no  where  to  be  found  determined  by 
dny  precept  of  the  apostles." 

10.  (2.)  This  also  appears  in  that  we  find  the  original  of 
the  Quadragesimal  or  Lent  fast  attributed  to  other  causes  and 
beginnings,  than  the  tradition  or  canon  apostolical.  Cassian  p 
says,  that  "  as  long  as  the  perfection  of  the  primitive  church 
did  remain,  there  was  no  observation  of  a  Lent  fast;  for  they 
who  spent  the  whole  year  in  abstinence,  were  not  tied  with 
the  necessity  of  a  precept  or  legal  sanction.  But  when  the 
mnltitude  of  the  believers,  every  day  cooling  in  their  devotion, 
did  brood  upon  their  wealth,  '  id  tunc  universis  sacerdotibus 
placuit  \*  *  then  it  seemed  good  to  the  bishops'  to  recall  men 
to  the  work  of  holiness  by  a  canonical  indiction  of  fasts,  and 
to  give  to  God  the  tenth  of  their  days."  So  that  the  cause 
of  the  institution  of  this  fast  was  the  universal  declension  of 
the  primitive  piety :  and  the  authors  of  it  were  the  whole 
consent  of  the  bishops.  Something  like  this  was  that  of 
St.  Chrysostom ',  who  complaining  of  the  diminution  of  the 
primitive  heats  of  piety,  and  their  unworthy  communicating, 
especially  at  Easter,  adds,  SvvctSorcc  ovv  ol  iraripegtriv  j3Xa- 
ptiv  rfiv  yivofiivriv  Ik  ttiq  rifieXrifiivrig  wpotroSov,  (Tvve\^6vT£^ 
irvTTisXTav  rifiipag  re&aapaKQvra  vijorcfac,  tv\C}v,  uKpodaewg^ 
(Tvv6S(t)v,  &c.  "  When  the  fathers  had  observed  the  hurt,  that 
came  from  so  careless  conventidns,  they,  meeting  together, 
appointed  forty  days  for  fasting  and  prayer  and  hearing  of 
sermons,  and  holy  assemblies.''  St.  Austin  does  not^  as 
Cassian,  impute  it  to  the  sanction  of  the  bishops,  nor  to  a 
council  of  the  fathers,  as  St.  Chrysostom",  but  to  the  custom 
of  the  church :  "  Ut  quadraginta  illi  dies  ante  Pascha  obser- 
ventur,  ecclesise  consuetudo  roboravit :  sic  etiam  ut  octo  dies 
neophytorum  distinguantur  i  caeteris,"  "The  custom  of  the 
church  hath  established  the  observation  of  forty  days  before 
Easter,  and  the  eight  days  after  Easter  for  the  novices." 
Both  from  the  same  principle*  But  it  was  not  the  same  au- 
thority of  the  apostles,  but  the  custom  of  the  church,  that 
made  it  into  a  law.     In  Irenseus's  time,  there  was  a  custom  . 

o  Epist.  68.  ad  Casolanam.  P  CoIIat.  22.  cap.  SO. 

4  Cap.  9.  '  In  Vet.  Test.  torn.  5.  Horn,  in  eos  qai  Pascba  jejmtent. 

>  Epist.  119.  ad  Jftnaar. 
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of  fasting  about  that  time,  for  one  or  two  days  or  more,  but 
it  was  Ka0*  airXoTtira  Koi  iSiwTKTfiov  avvtiSfua,  '  a  simple  and  a 
private  custom*/  But  when  it  was  made>  it  was  only  for  the 
imperfect,  and  the  men  of  the  world,  that  spent  their  year  in 
gathering  money,  and  mispent  their  time  ;  they  only  were 
intended  in  the  constitution.  This  we  have  from  St  Jerome  ": 
"  Jejunia  d  viris  prudentibus  propter  eos  constituta  fuisse,  qui 
magis  sseculo  vacant  quam  Deo  ;"  "  Some  prudent  men  ap- 
pointed the  solemn  fasts  for  their  sakes,  who  spent  their  time 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  more  than  in  religion." — And  since 
it  is  consentingly  affirmed,  that  the  great  end  of  the  Lent  fast 
is  for  preparation  to  the  Easter  communion,  what  use  (at 
least  to  this  great  purpose)  can  it  be  of  to  those  pious  per- 
sons, who  communicate  every  fortnight,  or,  it  may  be,  every 
week  in  the  year  ?  But  it  is  true,  that  the  great  end  and  mi* 
nistry  of  the  Lent  fast  was  in  order  to  the  Easter  communion, 
but  it  was  of  such  persons,  who,  being  admitted  to  public 
penance  upon  Ash- Wednesday,  were  reconciled  and  admit- 
ted to  the  communion  upon  Easter-day :  which  custom  being 
not  in  use, — the  use  of  Lent,  in  order  to  the  chief  end  to  which 
it  did  minister,  is  wholly  lost.  It  was  therefore  true,  which 
St.  Jerome  said,  that  Lent  was  for  the  imperfect  and  secular 
persons,  for  public  penitents  and  persons  convict  of  scandal- 
ous crimes,  for  men  of  the  world,  and  not  for  the  religious, 
who,  every  month  or  week,  observe  the  religion  of  Easter, 
and  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  preparation.  *'  Perfecti  non 
tenentur  lege  jejunii,"  "  They  that  all  the  year  lived  strictly, 
were  not  bound  to  the  observation  of  Lent:"  so  Cassian;  and 
from  him  Isidorus  Hispalensis  "^  and  Rabanus  Maurus  ^  :  and 
the  same  thing  also  was  affirmed  by  St.  Chrysostom,  from 
whom  Cassian,  who  was  his  scholar,  might  receive  it^. 

11.  (3.)  Some  of  the  ancient  and  primitive  writers  affirm 
Pope  Telesphorus  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  Lent  fast, 
about  the  year  136.  So  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon,, affirms, 
*' Quadragesimale  jejunium  k  Telesphoro  per  hoc  tempus  in- 
stitutum  ac  praeceptum  quidam  scribunt ;"  ''  Some  write  that 
Telesphorus  commanded  the  Quadragesimal  fast// — Scaliger 
^  believes  this  not  to  be  the  saying  of  Eusebius,  as  not  being 

t  Apud  Easeb.  lib.  5.  cap.  26.  "  In  Galat.  lib.  2. 

^  De  Oflic.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  cap.  36.  y  De  Iiistit.  Cleric,  lib.  2.  cap.  20. 

'  Homil.  10.  in  Genes. 
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to  be  found  in  the  Greek  MS.  copies :  but  however^  till  Sca-^ 
liger^s  time,  it  was,  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Latin  church 
and  60  downwards,  believed ;  and  it  was  affirmed  expressly 
by  Rabanus  Maurus'^  and  Rupertus^ 

12.  (4.)  The  thing  and  the  name  were  unknown  in  the 
church  in  the  three  first  ages.  This  is  very  apparent  in  Ter- 
tuUian,  who,  making  his  apology  for  the  fasting-days  of 
Montanus,  says  they  are  no  such  great  matter,  that  the 
ifjvxiKol  ^  the  spiritual  men'  (so  he  calls  the  Catholics)  should 
complain  of  them  as  of  so  intolerable  a  yoke  upon  the  disci- 
ples. It  was  but  ten  days  in  all ;  two  weeks,  abating  Satur* 
days  and  Sundays:  and  Sozomen*'  says,  'these  two  weeks 
were  before  Easter.'  Now  if  the  Catholics  had  known  of  our 
Lent,  then,  of  forty  days'  fast,  they  would  never  have  been  so 
imreasonable  as  to  complain  of  the  ten  days  of  Montanus  } 
and  that  was  all  he  imposed  in  the  whole  year,  let  the  time 
be  when  it  will.  And  yet  this  was  more  than  the  Catholics 
did ;  for  when  from  their  practice  (as  I  noted  before)  Ter- 
tullian  ^  would  fain  have  drawn  some  warranty  and  counter 
nance,  he  says  that  *'  the  apostles  did  not  quite  extinguish  all 
difference  of  days ;  for  if  they  did,  why  did  the  Catholics  then 
observe  Easter  in  every  year  f  why  the  fifty  days  of  joy  after 
it  ?  why  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fast,  and  [Good  Friday'] 
the  preparation-day  f  and  why  the  Saturday  fast  f  though 
indeed  this  ye  never  fast  but  at  Easter."  Here  are  also  the 
solemnities  both  of  feastings  and  fastings  which  the  church 
then  had :  and  therefore  it  is  easy,  without  much  diligence,  to 
discover  the  weakness  of  those  pretences  which  derive  from 
more  ancient  record,  but  indeed  are  nothing  but  deceptions 
and  interpolations.  Such  as  is  the  sixty-ninth  canon  apos* 
tolical,  which  commands  the  observation  of  Lent  to  a  clergy-* 
man,  under  pain  of  deposition, — to  a  layman,  under  excommu- 
nication. But  the  imposture  of  these  canons,  especially  of 
the  last  thirty-six,  amongst  which  this  is  one,  are  abundantly 
acknowledged  by  men  of  all  persuasions.  And  so  is  that  of 
St.  Ignatius  to  the  Philippians,  "  Despise  not  the  Lent,  for  it 
contains  an  imitation  of  the  conversation  of  our  Lord.'' 
But  of  this  epistle  the  ancients  make  no  mention,  and  that 

^  Ubi  sapra,  cap.  34.  ^  De  Diyin.  Offic.  lib.  4.  cap.  9. 

c  Soxom.  lib.  7.  cap.  19.  Pela? .  In  notia  ad  Epiph.  p.  361. 
^  Tertull.  de  Jejoo.  cap.  14, 15, 
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it  is  supposititious,  is  very  fully  proved  by  the  learned  and 
most  reverend  Primate  of  Armagh  •,  and  it  is  so  notorious  as 
nothing  can  be  more;  for  the  author  of  this  epistle  con- 
demns that  which  St.  Ignatius  and  his  neighbour-churches 
did,  and  calls  him  "  a  companion  of  them  that  killed  Christ, 
that  keeps  Easter  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews."  But  of 
this  enough.  But  as  to  the  thing ;  if  the  Lent  fast  were  of 
apostolical  institution,  it  were  strange  there  should  be  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  certain  writings  of  the  three  first  ages  : 
not  a  word  of  it  in  Justin  Martyr  or  St.  Irenseus  ;  in  Tertul- 
lian  or  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  Clemens  Romanus's  genu* 
ine  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  nor  in  St.  Cyprian.  There  is 
indeed  a  little  shred  taken  out  of  Origen's  tenth  homily  on 
Leviticus ;  "  Habemus  enim  quadragesimsB  dies  jejuniis  con- 
secratos,"  "  We  have  the  days  of  Lent  designed  for  fasting.'^ 
But  concerning  this  I  can  only  say,  that  the  homilies  were 
supposed  to  be  St.  Cyril's,  written  in  the  fifth  age,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  name;  but  whoever  be  the  author,  'he that 
wrote  them,  destroys  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  all  the  way, 
out  of  his  own  brain,  and  is  a  man  of  no  great  authority/ 
says  Bellarmine  ^ ;  and  therefore  it  remains  certain,  that,  in 
the  three  first  ages  of  the  church,  there  was  no  mention  made 
of  the  Quadragesimal  or  forty  days'  fast  in  Lent,  and  therefore 
it  was  not  derived  as  a  law  or  by  rule  from  the  apostles: 
but  so  strange  a  thing  it  was  that  there  should  be  any  com- 
mon prescript  fasts,  that  ApoUonius  accused  Montanus  for 
it;  he  was  didd^ag  Xvaeig  yafiwv,  koL  vriarelag  vofio^m\ijagj 
'^he  taught  the  solutions  of  marriage,  and  made  a  law  for 
fasting-days." 

13.  (5.)  The  Quadragesimal  fast  was  relative  and  ever  in 
order  to  the  Easter  feast ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  before 
that,  for  whose  sake  it  was  appointed.  But  the  feast  of 
Easter  was ;  and  the  Sunday  festival  was  introduced  by  cus- 
tom and  arbitrary  choice,  for  relaxation  of  labours,  and  the 
toemory  of  Christ's,  resurrection  ;  indeed  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dissemination  and  prevailing  of  Christianity, 
bvit  it  was  without  a  divine  command,  or  an  apostolical  canon, 
if  we  may  believe  Socrates  «.  Trjv  hofyrfjv  tov  Tldaxa  oi  avOpto- 
iroi — eKa<rroi  Kara  x^9^^  ^^  e(iov\ri^ri<Tav — e%  Wovg  rivog  CTre- 

«  Dissert,  ad  Ignat.  cap.  12.  'Dc  Verbo  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  11, 

f  Lib.  5.  cap.  9i. 
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TtAefrav.  Ov  yap  vo/jl^)  tovto  irapafjivXarreiv  6  Swnfjp  ri  ol 
awooToXoi  iifxiv  wap^iyyeikav,  "  The  feast  of  Easter  and  other 
feasts,  every  man,  as  he  pleased  in  several  places,  did  out  of 
a  certain  custom  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  salutary  pas- 
sion. For  neither  our  Saviour  nor  the  apostles  appointed 
this  by  a  law."  For  the  apostles  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  making  laws  for  feasts,  aXka  (iiov  op^ov  icai  rijv  ^so- 
aifiuav  eKTrtynfracr^ai,  "  but  to  introduce  piety  and  a  good 
life."  The  rest  was  permitted  to  the  good- will  of  the  churches, 
-who,  being  sensible  of  the  great  benefits  of  Christ's  passion 
and  resurrection,  would  quickly  introduce  a  custom  of  such 
a  pious  gratitude ;  and  Nicephorus  ^  tells  the  same  story) 
and  in  words  very  like.  And  the  thing  was  not  long  in 
doing ;  it  was  so  reasonable,  so  pious,  so  obvious,  so  ready 
and  prepared,  that  at  the  very  beginning  all  Christians  did  it, 
though,  as  it. happens,  in  several  churches  after  several  man- 
ners. And  supposing  that  these  Greeks  say  true,  yet  it  is 
no  more  lessening  to  the  sacredness  of  that  great  feast,  that 
the  apostles  did  not  intend  to  make  laws  concerning  it,  than 
it  is  to  baptism,  that  St.  Paul  says,  **  Christ  sent  him  not  to 
baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;"  that  is,  though  to  bap- 
tize was  a  holy  office,  yet  he  was  to  attend  something,  that 
was  greater,  and  required  his  diligence  and  presence.  But 
this  adds  some  moments  to  the  sacredness  of  that  great  feast, 
that  the  apostles  left  it  to  the  piety  and  good-will  of  the 
churches,  as  knowing  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  they  had 
received  to  this  and  greater  purposes,  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  leading  them  into  a  specification  of  their  piety 
and  gratitude  upon  such  great  causes :  and  it  was  a  very 
great  matter,  that  instantly  all  churches  did  consent  in  the 
duty,  without  any  law  or  common  teacher,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  right  rea&on.  The  result  of  this  consideration  is 
this,  that  if  the  apostles  left  the  celebration  of  Easter  and 
other  feasts  to  the  choice  and  piety  of  the  churches,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  bound  the  Lent  fast  by  a  canon,  since  the 
Lent  was  always  acknowledged  to  be  a  preparation  for  Easter, 
and  was  never  heard  of  before  there  was  a  Christian  Easter. 
But  I  may  have  leave  to  interpose  my  conjecture  (for  it  is  no 
more) :  I  suppose  Socrates  by  'pascha,'  does  not  mean  the  day 
qS  the  resurrection,  but  the  day  of  the  passion  \  aad  that  l^e^ 

k  Hilt.  lib.  12.  cap,  52. 
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intends  only  to  say,  that '  the  solemnity  of  the  Good  Friday 
devotion,  was  not  appointed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but 
left  to  the  piety  and  gratitude  of  the  church/  The  reasbns 
of  my  conjecture  are  these.  1.  Because  Socrates  calls  it 
fivfifjLriv  Tov  (rwrripidjSovg  waStovg  "  the  memorials  of  Christ's 
passion ;"  which  the  Easter  Sunday  was  not,  but  of  the  re- 
surrection. 2.  Because  we  find  the  word  '  pascha'  used  by 
the  ancient  fathers  in  the  same  sense ;  to  irdaxa  vrirrrevuv, 
said  Timotheus  Alexandrinus,  ''  to  fast  on  the  Pasch  :" — so 
17  vri(TTtta  TOV  Uaaxa,  St.  Clement  calls  the  Good-Friday  fast, 
*'  the  Paschal  fast,"  meaning,  that  then  began  the  Jewish 
Passover,  and  then  Christ  our  passover  was  offered  for  us. 
So  TertuUian  * :  "  Sic  et  die  Paschae,  quo  communis  et  quasi 
publica  jejunii  religio  est,  merito  deponimus  osculum,"  &c. 
The  day  of  the  Pasch  is  a  public  and  a  common  day  for  the 
religion  of  fasting;  which  because  it  was  never  true  of 
Easter-day,  and  being  always  true  of  Good  Friday,  he  must 
mean  this.  3.  Because  it  is  very  probable^  that  the  Easter 
festival  was  in  use,  though  not  commanded  in  the  Apostle's 
time,  therefore  because  they  kept  the  memorial  of  the  resur- 
rection, the  first  day  in  every  week  ;  and  therefore  Socrates 
could  not  in  all  likelihood  mean  that  day,  but  the  *pascha 
passionis,*'  the  paschal  passion,'  not  the  paschal  resurrec- 
tion. And  then  upon  this  account,  though  this  fifth  argu- 
ment will  not  prevail,  it  is  because  we  need  it  not ;  for  what- 
ever destroys  the  premises  in  this  case,  does  establish  the 
conclusion.  For  if  by  'pascha'  he  means  the  Paschal  fast, 
that  is  Good  Friday, — then  he  gives  testimony,  and  that  very 
consonantly  to  the  prime  antiquity,  that  it  was  left  free,  and 
undetermined  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  but  if  he  should 
mean  the  Easter  feast,  and  did  say  true,  yet  it  will  follow 
from  hence,  that  much  more  must  the  preceding  fast  be  left 
undetermined. 

14.  (6.)  If  any  man  should  say  that  kings  are  all  created, 
as  Adam  was,  in  full  stature  and  manhood,  by  God  himself; 
immediately, — he  could  best  be  confuted  by  the  midwives  and 
the  nurses,  the  schoolmasters  and  the  servants^  of  the  femily,- 
and  by  all  the  neighbourhood,  who  saw  them  born  infants^ 
who  took  them  from  their  mothers'  knees,  who  gave  them 
stick,  who  carried  them  in  their  arms,  who  made  them  coated 

*  Lib.  de  Orat.  cap.  14.  ^  Vide  lib.  2*  chap.  2.  rule  6.  nomb.  55,  56. 
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and  taught  them  their  letters,  who  observed  their  growth  and 
changed  their  ministries  about  their  persons.     The  same  is 
the  case  of  the  present  article.     He  that  says  our  Lent,  or 
forty  days*  fast  before  Easter,  was  established  by  the  apostles 
in  that  full  growth  and  state  we  now  see  it,  is  perfectly  con- 
futed by  the  testimony  of  those  ages  that  saw  its  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  helped  to  nurse  it  up  to  its  present  bulk. 
15.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  from  the  very  first 
ages  of  the  Christian  church  of  which  we  have  any  records, 
it  was  with  sacredness  and  religion  observed,  that  before  the 
feast  of  Easter  they  should  fast.   Tiiv  vij<rrc/av  row  iraax^f  St. 
Clement  calls  it ;  rag  wapaSeSoiuiivag  vri<rre[ag  ug  rt  koivov  ^w- 
Xatrtrofiivag  vwb  r^c  cJOcXWac :    so  the  council  of  Gangra* 
about  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  "  the  fasts  which  were 
delivered  in  common,  and  observed  by  the  church ;" — rag 
wpuTfjLivag  vftfjretag,  "the  appointed  fasts,"  so  Constantine 
called  them.    But  this  Paschal  fast  was  nothing  like  ours,  it 
was  not  our  Quadragesimal ;  it  was  but  a  fast  of  one  or  two 
days  at  first,  and  in  some  places.     For  at  first  the  Christians 
were  very  shy  of  receiving  any  love  of  ordinances  and  bur- 
dens to  their  consciences,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  entered 
into  the  liberty  of  Christians.     They  did  all  that  reason  and 
all  that  love  would  require :  but  if  love  was  the  parent  of 
their  observations,  they  would  do  them  in  love,  and  not  in 
necessity,  lest  they  should  be  again  entangled  in  a  yoke  of 
bondage.     That  they  kept  their  fasts  with  liberty,  besides 
the  foregoing  testimonies,  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Theodoret"*, 
who  blaming  the  heretics  that  abstained  from  flesh  and  wine, 
as  being  abominable,  '^  Ecclesia  vero  (saith  he)  de  his  nihil 
praecipit :  neque  enim  horum  usum  interdicit.  Ideo  alii  qui- 
dem  permissis  voluptatibus  securi  fruuntur,  alii  vero  absti- 
nent :  et  nemo  qui  recte  sapiat,  condemnat  eum  qui  comedit; 
nam  et  abstinentia  et  participatio  sunt  in  mentis  potestate  :'* 
*'  But  the  church  commands  nothing  in  these  things,  and 
forbids  not  to  use  flesh  and  wine ;  and  therefore  some  enjoy 
them  freely,  others  do  abstain,  and  no  wise  man  condemns 
him  that  eats :  for  to  eat  or  to  abstain  is  in  the  power  of 
every  man's  will." — Now,  if  the  church  had,  from  the  apo- 
stles, received  a  law  of  the  Lent  fast,  or  if  in  the  church  there 
had  been  a  law  to  command  abstinence  from  flesh  in  Lent,  it 

>  Apud  Socrat.  lib.  2,  Hist.  cap.  3.  'n  Lib.  5.  Heretic,  fabal.  cap.  39. 
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had  not  been  truly  said  of  Theodoret,  *'  Ecclesia  de  his  nihil 
praeoipit  ;'*  for  a  commandment  for  a  time  and  a  revolving 
period,  certainly  is  a  commandment.  But  this  further  ap- 
pears in  the  variety,  which  is  in  all  the  actions  and  minds  of 
men,  when  they  are  at  their  own  choice.  Of  this  a  fragment 
of  Irenaeus,  mentioned  by  Eusebius*',  is  a  great  testimony  : 
for  there  had  been  an  unlucky  difference  between  the  western 
and  eastern  churches  about  their  keeping  of  Easter,  and  Pope 
Victor  was  transported  into  heats  upon  the  question,  and  rcr 
ceived  from  St.  Irenaeus  this  sober  advertisement,  **  For  there 
is  not  only  a  controversy  about  the  day  of  Easter,  but  about 
the  kind  of  fasting.  For  some  suppose  they  ought  to  fast 
but  one  day,  others  two,  others  more ;  same  measure  their 
day  by  forty  hours  of  day  and  night.  And  this  variety  of 
them  that  observe  the  fasts,  did  not  begin  in  our  age,  but 
long  before  us  with  our  ancestors,  who,  as  it  is  likely,  retain- 
ing a  custom  introduced  by  simplicity  and  a  private  choice, 
did  propagate  it  to  posterity.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  all  these 
lived  peaceably  one  with  another,  and  we  also  keep  peace  to- 
gether ;  for  the  difference  of  the  fast  is  so  far  from  violating 
the  agreement  of  faith,  that  it  does  commend  it  rather." 
Here  was  the  Paschal  fast  observed  by  all  men,  but  with  great 
variety  and  a  proportionate  liberty.  The  cause  of  the  variety 
was  this,  which  was  also  the  ground  of  their  practice :  they 
thought  that  the  words  of  Christ,  "When  the  bridegroom  shall 
be  taken  from  them,  in  those  days  shall  they  fast,"  were  to 
be  meant  of  the  interval  of  Christ's  death  and  burial,  as  we 
learn  from  TertuUian  **.  Now  because  it  was  but  one  whole 
day  that  Christ  was  in  the  grave,  some  fasted  but  one  day, 
beginning  on  the  Friday  afternoon.  Others  consider  that 
Christ  was  about  forty  hours  dead,  and  the  bridegroom  waa 
absent  so  long ;  and  therefore  reckoned  their  fast  to  forty 
hours,  beginning  from  the  ninth  hour  on  Good  Friday,  and 
eating  nothing  till  the  morning  of  Easter-day :  and  this  was 
the  most  severe  and  the  most  prevailing  amongst  them ;  and 
this  is  the  TefffrapaKoarfj^ '  the  Quadragesimal  fast,'  this  gave 
occasion  to  the  name,  which  was  kept  when  the  forty  hours 
were  changed  into  forty  days,  and  new  analogies  and  new 
reasons  found  out  for  it, — and  their  fasting  for  the  absence  of 
the  Bridegroom  was  changed  into  a  fasting  in  imitation  of 

'  Lib.  5.  Hist.  cap.  26.  ^  Lib.  de  Jejon.  eap.  14. 
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Moses  and  Elias  and  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  wilderness. 
Only,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe,  that,  at  first,  they  had  no 
appointed  fasts,  but  of  those  hours  in  which  the  Bridegroom 
was  taken  from  them,  that  is,  none  but  the  Paschal  fast ;  as 
Tertullian  p  expressly  affirms ;  "  Illos  dies  jejuniis  determine- 
t08  putasse  in  quibus  ablatus  est  sponsus,  et  hos  esse  jam 
solos legitimosjejuniorumChristianorum;"  "The  Catholics 
had  no  other  days  appointed  for  fastings,  no  other  were  the 
legitimate  fasting-days  for  Christians  (as  they  thought),  but 
only^ those  in  which  the  Bridegroom  was  taken  from  them." 

16.  But  St.  Irenaeus  said  that  some  fast  one  day,  some 
two,  and  others  more.  Some  kept  the  whole  six  days  of  the 
Passion  week ;  we  find  mention  made  of  it  in  Dionysius 
Alexandrinus "),  about  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  year  of 
Christ,  rag  tK  twv  vntrreiCfv  Tifjupag,  "  the  six  days  of  fasting ;" 
but  he  affirms  that  all  do  not  equally  observe  them.  For 
«ome  fast  all  the  six  days,  some  two,  some  three,  some  foor^ 
«ome  none.  But  by  Epiphanius's  ^  time  the  fast  had  possess- 
ed  the  whole  six  days  almost  every  where,  rag  t?  vfiipag  tou 
'3ra<r)(a  iv  ^tipw^yiq.  SiaTekovm  vavreg  oi  \ao\,  "  all  the  people 
spend  the  six  days  of  the  Pasch,  or  before  Easter,  in  dry  diet:" 
but  by  this  time  the  word  TeaaapaKoarri  or  '  quadragesima' 
bad  prevailed,  and  was  used  to  signify  the  Paschal  fast.  The 
word  was  used  in  the  council  of  Nice,  which  commanded  two 
synods  every  year  to  be  held  in  the  provinces,  and  the  first 
of  them  to  be  iv  TtfTtrapaKoarg  ''in  the  Quadragesima  fast." 
But  this  did  not  signify  the  &st  of  forty  days,  for  that  was 
not  yet  brought  into  the  church. 

17.  But  first  the  matter  is  clear  that  the  word  '  quadrage- 
sima'  is  often  used  in  antiquity  and  by  other  good  authors 
to  signify  a  set  time  of  fast,  but  plainly  less  than  forty  days. 
St.  Jerome'  says,  that  the  Montanists  do  make  "  tres  in  anno 
4}uadragesimas,"  '*  three  Lents  ;"  and  yet  two  of  them  were 
but  of  five  days  apiece,  and  whether  the  third  was  more  or 
less  we  cannot  tell :  and  this  Tertullian  *  plainly  affirms,  who 
was  himself  a  Montanist.  And  this  thing  also  came  into  the 
practice  of  some  Catholics ;  for  they  did  so  too  in  the  time 
of  Amalarius  °,  they  kept '  tres  quadragesimas,'  '  three  quad- 

P  Lib.  de  Jejan.  cap.  2.  1  Epist.  can.  ad  Basil. 

'  Lib.  S,  Exp.  Fidei  et  Haeres.  75.  '  Epist.  54.  ad  Marcel. 

^  Lib.  de  Jejun.  cap.  15.  °  Lib.  de  Offic.  Ecdes.  cap.  37. 
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ragesimal  fasts ;'  and  yet  that  before  Midsummer  and  that 
before  Christmas  were  much  shorter  than  forty  days.  The 
same  word  is  several  times  used  by  Rabanus  Maurus  ^  and 
Durandus  y.  But  that  the  use  of  the  word  may  be  no  preju- 
dice to  the  right  understanding  of  the  thing,  we  find  the 
thing  noted  by  Socrates ",  and  wondered  at  exceedingly,  that 
since  there  was  so  great  difference  in  the  number  of  days, 
yet  all  alike  called  it  TeaaapaKocrrfiv,  or  'the  Quadragesimal 
fast/  The  same  also  we  find  in  Sozomen  %  noting  that  some 
did  only  observe  three  weeks  of  five  days  to  the  week,  out  of 
the  number  of  the  seven  antepaschal  weeks>  and  yet  never- 
theless called  it '  Quadragesima :'  and  the  same  also  we  find 
in  Nicephorus,  who,  I  suppose,  transcribed  it  from  them : 
and  in  Cassian's*'  time,  when  the  Lent  fast  came  up  to  the 
number  of  thirty-six  days,  yet  he  still  calls  it  the  *  Quadrage- 
sima' or  *  the  forty  days'  fast :'  and  it  is  no  wonder,  if  Rigaltius 
say  true,  that  all  the  set  and  stationary  fasts  of  the  primitive 
Christians  were  called  '  Quadragesimals.'  But  the  first  use 
of  the  word  is  in  the  Nicene  council;  unless  the  words 
of  Origen  be  allowed  to  be  good  record :  but  yet  both  in 
Origen  and  in  the  Nicene  council,  though  the  word  be  used, 
yet  without  any  remark  of  the  number  of  the  days,  or  intima- 
tion of  it,  until  the  council  of  Laodicea  ^,  which  mentions 
more  weeks  than  one  in  Lent,  commanding  to  fast  also  upon 
'  the  Thursday  of  the  last  week  in  Lent.'  For  by  this  time  it 
was  come  to  three  weeks,  in  some  places  more,  and  in  some 
•less,  as  a'ppears  in  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Cassian,  and  Nicepho- 
rus, above  quoted. 

18.  But  for  the  reason  of  the  word  '  quadragesima'  there 
are  various  conjectures.  Cassian  ^  says  it  is  an  imitation  of 
Christ's  fast  of  forty  days,  and  so  had  the  name  from  thence. 
But  he  adds  some  little  cabalistical  things  of  the  number  of 
forty  in  the  Scripture,  which  are  to  no  great  purpose.  But 
his  first  conjecture  is  not  altogether  unreasonable ;  and  Ri- 
galtius* makes  use  of  it,  saying,  that  the  apostles  having 
obliterated  the  Jewish  fasts>  to  which  Christ's  forty  days'  fast 
put  an  end,  and  asserted  us  into  liberty,  they  would,  upon 
that  day  on  which  Christ  wrought  our  liberty  for  us,  '*  nail- 

*■  Lib.  4.  de  Instit.  Cleric,  cap.  1.  ^  Lib.  6.  Rational,  de  la  40m8B  Domia. 

>  Hist.  lib.  6*  cap.  'i2.  *  Lib.  7.  cap.  19. 

^  In  nolis  ad  TertuU.  de  Jejan.  <^  A.  D.  460.  oan.  50. 

^  CoIIat.  21.  cap.  28.  «  Ubi  sapra. 
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"itig  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  to  his  cross,"  consecrate 
a  fast  to  the  memorial  of  this  great  work  of  redemption  for  us ; 
"  ut  obliteratis  Judaeorum  sabbatis  jejunia  sua  Christiani,  quae 
Domino  suo  tantula  pro  tantis  offerrent,  de  jejunii  Domi- 
nici  spatio  vocitarent;"  "that  the  Christians  might  call  their 
fast  by  a  name  taken  from  the  duration  of  the  Lord's  fast,  that 
since  they  could  not  attain  to  that  great  fast,  they  might  at 
least  have  it  in  venerable  memory." — But  this  although  it  be 
ingenious  and  pretty,  yet  it  is  something  violent,  and  hath  no 
warrant  from  antiquity ;  and  the  question  is  better  answered 
from  the  words  of  Irenseus  in  Eusebius,  who  says  that  they 
who  kept  the  Paschal  fast  would,  some  of  them,  produce  the 
fast  to  forty  hours :  now  the  whole  fast  being  in  memory  of 
the  Bridegroom's  being  taken  away,  and  he  having  been  ab- 
sent, as  they  computed  it,  forty  hours,  this  proportion  did 
better  carry  the  analogy,  and  therefore  easily  carried  away  the 
name,  and  a  quadragesimal  of  hours  is  as  proper  as  a  quad- 
ragesimal of  days,  and  hath  a  better  warranty  than  any  other 
conjecture.     But  this  I  remarked  before. 

19.  But  afterward  the  number  of  weeks  increased :  it 
came  in  some  places  to  six  and  seven  weeks  ;  so  Cassian^ 
But  it  was  *  diverso  more,'  for  some  would  fast  Saturdays, 
and  some  would  not ;  but  they  made  it  but  to  be  thirty-six 
days  however :  so  we  find  it  in  St.  Gregory  8,  that  forty-two 
days  were  the  appointment  of  Lent,  but  taking  away  the  Sun- 
days, six-and-thirty  days  remain  for  fasting.  But,  in  all  this 
whole  affair,  there  was  nothing  yet  universally  determined  by 
any  law  of  th6  universal  church.  *'  For  in  Rome,  about  the 
yiBar  437,  they  fasted  but  three  weeks  before  Easter,  and  out 
of  them  they  excepted  Saturdays  and  Sundays**.  But  in  Illyri- 
cum,  in  Greece,  and  Alexandria,  they  begin  their  Lenten  fast 
above  six  weeks  before  Easter.  Others  begin  seven  weeks 
before  Easter,  but  fast  by  intervals,  and  observe  but  fifteen 
days  in  all :  and  yet  all  call  this  the  Quadragesimal  fast :"  so 
Socrates  *.  And  St.  Chrysostom  says  it  was  the  custom  against 
Easter  to  slsk  every  one,  how  many  weeks  he  had  fasted  ;  and 
you  should  hear  some  answering  two,  some  three,  some  all. 

'  ColUt.  21.  cap.  27.  ^  Lib.  40.  Homil,  hom.  16. 

^  Hsec  claasala  inseritur  in  loco  non  sno:  oportait  enim  post  narrationcni  de 
«cclesii8  Graeca  et  Alexaiidrina  interseri.  Videat  lector  Hugonein  Menarduro  in 
iiotls  ad  Gregor.  Sacram.  qui  etiam  alifer  emendat  haoc  locum  satis  meodosaio. 

^  Lib.  5.  cap.  22.  homii.  16.  ad  Antioch. 
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For  at  Constantioople  the  Lent  was  longest :  it  was  of  seven 
weeks  there  and  all  up  unto  Phoenicia,  as  Sozomen  *  and  Ni-. 
cephorus  ^  report :  but  all  this  while  with  liberty,  by  custom, 
and  without  a  law.  St.  Austin  ^  tells,  that,  in  some  places, 
they  would  not  fast  the  Thursdays  in  Lent:  indeed  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea  had  commanded  they  should,  but  that  was  but 
provincial,  and  did  not  oblige,  and  was  not  received  every 
where  ;  and  that  saying  which  is  reported  out  of  the  Consti- 
tutions of  St.  Clement,  might  prevail  as  far, '  jejunium  quin- 
tsB  hypocritarum  est.'  But  at  Rome  this  was  then  observed, 
they  did  not  fast  on  Thursdays,  nor  yet  on  Tuesdays,  or  they 
might  choose :  so  we  find  in  St.  Leo  ^  exhorting  them  to  the 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  fast,  and  on 
Saturday  to  watch  beside.  And  because  of  the  defalcation  of 
these  days  in  every  week,  some  that  were  very  zealous,  made 
up  their  Lent  to  be  eight  weeks,  and  began  it  on  Sexage- 
sima  Sunday ;  but  at  last  it  settled  upon  Ash-Wednesday, 
and  hath  endured  so  to  this  day  in  many  of  the  westera 
churches. 

20.  Now  if  all  this  be  not  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
forty  days'  fast  of  Lent,  was  not  a  canon  or  institution  apos- 
tolical, I  cannot  tell  by  what  measures  the  question  can  be 
filled  :  and  if  the  apostles  were  the  authors  of  it,  yet  because 
the  churches  kept  themselves  in  great  liberty  and  variety,  it 
is  certain,  that,  if  they  did  so  still,  there  would  be  no  dimi- 
nution to  religion.  For  the  use  of  its  being  wholly  for  pre- 
paration to  the  Easter  communion,  and  the  setting  apart  some 
portion  of  our  time  for  God's  service, — it  can  then  only  be  of 
use,  when  it  ministers  to  such  ends  with  an  advantage  so 
great  as  to  recompense  the  trouble,  and  so  material  as  to 
quit  it  from  a  vain  observance.  But  how  it  can  be  enjoined 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  practised,  I  shall  consider  in  the  in- 
quiries concerning  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  laws.  Here 
I  was  only  to  quit  the  conscience  of  this  snare,  which  is  laid 
for  her  by  some  unskilful  fowlers,  and  to  represent  that  the 
apostles  did  not,  by  any  rule  or  canon,  oblige  the  Christian 
churches. 

21.  That  which  remains  is  this,  that  we  consider  that  it 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  no  prejudice  to  this  liberty,  that  St.  Je-» 

M^ib.  5.  cap.  10.  ^  Lib.  12.  cap.  34.  , 

^  Epist.  118.  ad  Janaar.  »  Serin.  4.  de  40ma« 
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rome  calls  Lent '  an  apostolical  tradition.'  For  it  was  very 
easy  for  them  who  loved  the  institution,  and  knew  it  very  an- 
cient, and  that  the  custom  of  it  did  descend  from  apostolical 
persons,  to  call  it '  a  tradition  apostolical.'  It  is  no  wrong 
to  St.  Jerome,  if  we  think  he  did  so  here :  for  he  did  as  much 
as  this  comes  to,  in  the  question  of  the  Saturday's  fast ;  for  in 
his  epistle  to  Lucinus  he  says,  '*  Unaquaeque  provincia  abun- 
det  in  sensu  suo,  et  prsecepta  majorum  leges  apostolicas 
arbitretur ;"  "  Let  every  province  abound  in  their  own 
sense,  and  suppose  the  precepts  of  their  ancestors  to  be 
apostolical  laws."  But  that  the  churches  had  no  such  law 
upon  them,  but  were  at  liberty,  appears  from  all  the  premises; 
which  I  sum  up  with  the  words  of  St.  Austin  " :  "  The  Chris- 
tians, not  that  the  meats  are  unclean,  but  for  mortification, 
do  abstain  from  flesh  and  fruits ;  some  few  always,  or  else  at 
certain  times  :  '  sicut  per  quadragesimam  fere  omnes,  quanto 
roagis  quisque  vel  minus  voluerit,  seu  potuerit ;'  *  as  in 
Lent  almost  all  men,  more  or  less,  according  as  every  man 
is  able,  or  as  every  man  is  willing.'  " 

'  22.  He  that  desires  to  see  more  particulars  concerning  the 
history,  the  original,  the  variety,  and  increase,of  Lent,  may,  if  he 
please,  read  them  in  Cassian,  in  Amalarius,  Alcuinus,  and  Ra- 
banus^  of  old, — and  of  late,  in  Durandus,  in  Hugo  Menardus* 
(abenedictine)notes  in  Gregor.  Sacramentarium,  in  Petavius's 
notes  upon  Epiphanius,  Rigaltius  upon  Tertullian,  Scaliger's 
admirable  animadversions  upon  Eusebius,  in  that  excellent 
epistle  of  Erasmus  to  the  Bishop  of  Basil  de  *  Interdicto  Esu 
Garnium,'  in  Delaunoy,  Filesac,  and  Daille  °.  Out  of  these 
any  man  may  satisfy  his  curiosity ;  I  have  endeavoured  only 
to  satisfy  the  conscience. 

-  23.  Concerning  the  weekly  fasts  of  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  former  of  them  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  church,  as  being 
in  use  in  TertuUian's  time,  and  without  variety  always  observed 
after  it  once  began.  We  find  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fast 
mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  p,  and  the  Wednesday 
station  is  equally  in  Tertullian.  But  the  Saturday  fast  was,  for 
some  ages,  counted  abominable  in  the  whole  church  ;  but 
it  came  into  the  Latin  church  in  time,  but  with  so  much 
scandal  to  the  Greeks,  that,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  707  they 

"  Contr.  Faastam  Manicli.lib.  30.  cap.  5.  *  De  Jejunils  et  Qoadrageslma. 

P  Stromat.  7. 
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excommunicated  them  that  fasted  on  the  Saturday^  and  to 
this  day  persevere  in  the  same  mind.  But  that  neither  one  nor 
the  other  was  of  apostolical  institution,  is,  of  itself,  clear  by 
the  consequence  of  the  former  discourse  concerning  Lent  f 
the  apostles  having  made  no  laws  concerning  fasting-days,  as 
I  have  made  apparent.  The  Rogation  fast  all  the  world  knows 
was  instituted  by  Mamercus  bishop  of  Vienna :  and  as  for 
the  Ember- weeks,  they  can  pretend  to  no  antiquity  that  is  pri- 
mitive, and  rely  for  their  authority  upon  a  spurious  epistle  of 
Pope  Calixtus,  which  is  pretended  to  have  been  written  about 
the  year  221,  and  which  is  abundantly  detected  of  forgery  by 
many  persons,  but  especially  by  Mr.  Blondel.  TertuUian's 
words  are  a  hatchet  to  cut  off  all  fasting-days  from  pretend- 
ing to  apostolical  authority,  affirming  that  the  Montanists  did 
fast  but  two  weeks  in  the  whole  year,  and  in  them  not  on  Sar. 
turdays  and  Sundays  (though  St.  Jerome  is  pleased  to  lay, 
three  Lents  to  their  charge),  and  that  the  Catholics  blamed 
them  for  imposing  so  much ;  but  themselves  did  fast  only^ 
upon  those  days  the  Bridegroom  was  taken  from  them,  that 
is,  the  Paschal  fast ;  that  they  did  sometimes  interpose  half- 
fasts,  and  live  on  bread  and  water  for  some  time,  but  *'  ut 
cuique  videbatur,  hsBc  ex  arbitrio  agentes,  non  ex  imperio ;" 
"  as  every  man  saw  cause,  doing  these  things  by  choice  and 
not  by  command  %'^ 

24.  The  result  of  this  discourse  is  this, — that  the  apostlea 
did  not  lay  a  yoke  upon  the  disciples'  neck  in  the  matter  of 
fasting,  much  less  in  the  forty  days'  fast  of  Lent ;  that,  as  in 
relation  to  the  apostles,  the  conscience  is  at  liberty. — Now 
whether  or  no  any  positive  constitution  of  the  rulers  of  our 
churches  can  or  do  oblige  the  conscience  to  the  observation 
of  Lent,  and  how  far,  I  shall  consider  in  the  next  paragraph  of 
this  chapter. 

1  Contra  Psych,  cap.  2. 13. 15. 
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RULE  XIV. 

The  Canons  of  the  ancient  general  and  provincial  Councils  are 
then  Laws  to  the  Conscience^  when  they  are  bound  upon  us  by 
the  Authority  of  the  respective  Governors  of  Churches. 

1.  A  GENERAL  council  is  nothing  but  the  union  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  power  in  the  world.  The  authority  of  a  general 
council  in  matters  of  government  and  discipline  is  no  greater, 
no  more  obligatory,  than  the  authority  of  a  provincial  coun- 
cil to  those  who  are  under  it.  A  general  council  obliges 
more  countries  and  more  diocesses,  but  it  obliges  them  no 
more  than  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic  power  obliges  them  at 
home.  A  general  council  is  a  union  of  government,  a  con- 
sent of  princes  and  bishops,  and  in  that  every  one  agrees  to 
govern  by  the  measures  to  which  there  they  do  consent :  and 
the  consent  of  opinions  adds  moment  to  the  laws,  and  reve- 
rence to  the  sanction ;  and  it  must  prevail  against  more  ob- 
jections than  provincial  decrees,  because  of  the  advantage  of 
wisdom  and  consultation  which  is  supposed  to  be  there ;  but 
the  whole  power  of  obligation  is  derived  from  the  authority 
at  home.  That  is,  if  twenty  princes  meet  together  and  all 
their  bishops^  and  agree  how  they  will  have  their  churches 
governed,  those  princes  which  are  there,  and  those  bishops 
which  have  consented,  are  bound  by  their  own  act ;  and  to 
it  they  must  stand  till  the  reason  alters,  or  a  contrary  or  a 
better  does  intervene  ;  but  the  prince  can  as  much  alter  that 
law,  when  the  case  alters,  as  he  can  abrogate  any  other  law, 
to  which  he  hath  consented.  But  those  princes  which  were 
not  there,  whatever  the  cause  of  their  i^bsence  be,  are  not 
obliged  by  that  general  council ;  and  that  council  can  have 
no  authority  but  what  is  given  them  by  consent ;  and  there- 
fore they  who  have  not  consented,  are  free  as  ever. 

2.  The  council  of  Florence  (so  called  because  though  it 
was  begun  at  Ferrara,  yet  it  was  ended  there).  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  calls  the  *  eighth'  general  council  in  his  bull  of 
April  22,  1527;  yet  others'^  call  it  the  sixteenth  :  but  it  was 
never  received  in  France,  as  Panormitan  *  tells  us  :  for  the  king 

'  Vide  Sariamin  epist.  ad  lectorem,  ante  concil.  Ferrar.  torn.  4.  coDcil. 
*  III  Tract,  de  concil.  Basil,  circa  priiic.  p.  6.  Vide  etiain  Nicolaam  de  deiuatt- 
giU.  Vide  proceiuiuui  Pra^mat.  Sanct. 
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of  France  did  forbid,  expressly  and  upon  great  penalties,  that 
any  of  his  subjects  should  go  to  Ferrara  to  celebrate  that 
council;  and  after  it  had  been  celebrated,  and  Charles  VII. 
tras  desired  by  Pope  Eugenius  to  accept  it,  he  told  the  legated 
plainly,  that  *  he  had  never  taken  it  for  a  council,  and  he  never 
would/  The  council  of  Basil,  though  the  king  of  France 
bad  sent  his  ambassadors  thither,  and  had  received  it  as  at 
council,  yet  he  approved  it  but  in  part;^  for  he  rejected  the 
thirteen  last  sessions,  and  approved  only  the  first  two-and- 
thirty ;  some  of  them  as  they  lie,  others  with  certain  forms 
^nd  qualifications;  and  this  was  done  *  to  fit  and  accommodate 
them  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  places  and  persons/ 
saith  Benedict*,  a  French  lawyer.  And  upon  the  like  accounts 
the  last  council  of  Lateran  is  there  rejected  also.  Thus,  ia 
England,  we  except  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  except- 
ing the  four  first  general  councils,  which  are  established  into 
a  law  by  the  king  and  parliament,  there  is  no  other  council 
at  all  of  use  in  England,  save  only  to  entertain  scholars  ia 
their  arguments,  and  to  be  made  use  of  in  matters  of  fact^ 
by  them  to  understand  the  stories  of  the  church  •  Where 
any  thing  else  is  received  into  custom  and  practice  of  law^ 
it  binds  by  our  reception,  not  by  its  own  natural  force. 

3.  But  I  have  already  spoken  sufficiently  of  this  thing"^ 
I  now  only  mention  it  to  the  purpose,  that  those  religious 
and  well-meaning  persons, — who  are  concluded  by  the  canon 
of  an  ancient  council,  and  think  that  whatever  was  there 
commanded,  lays  some  obligation  upon  the  consciences  of 
us  at  this  day,  and  by  this  means  enter  into  infinite  scruples 
and  a  restless  and  unsatisfied  condition, — may  consider,  that 
the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church  had  no  jurisdiction  over  us^ 
who  were  born  so  many  ages  after  them :  that  even  then^ 
when  they  were  made,  they  had  their  authority  wholly  from 
princes  and  consent  of  nations ;  that  things  and  reasons^ 
that  jurisdictions  and  governments,  that  churches  and  dio- 
cesses,  that  interests  and  manners,  are  infinitely  altered  since 
that  time;  that  since  the  authority  of  those  fathers  could  not 
be  permanent  and  abide  longer  than  their  lives,  it  being  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  that  of  kings,  which  must  needs  die 
with  their  persons,  that  their  successors  may  be  kings  as 

<  Gail.  Benedict,  in  repetit.  cap.  Rajnutias. 
"  Cbapter  S.  rale  7.  and  chapter  4.  role  5. 
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Well  as  tliey^  and  not  be  subjects  of  the  dead,  the  efficacy  of 
tlieir  rules  must  descend  upon  succession  by  a  succeeding 
authority ;  and  therefore  they  prevail  upon  us  by  a  new  force^ 
by  that  which  is  extrinsical  to  them ;  and  therefore  in  such 
cases  we  are  to .  inquire,  whether  the  thing  be  good ;  and 
if  it  be,  we  may  use  it  with  liberty,  till  we  be  restrained,—^ 
but  we  may  also  choose ;  for  then  we  are  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther the  thing  be  a  law  in  that  government,  to  which  we  owe . 
obedience.  For  that  the  fathers  met  at  Laodicea,  at  Antioch, 
at  Nice,  at  Gangra,  a  thousand,  eleven  hundred,  or  thirteen 
hundred,  years  ago,  should  have  authority  over  us  in  England 
so  many  ages  after,  is  so  infinitely  unreasonable,  that  none 
but  the  fearful  and  the  unbelievers^  the  scrupulous  and  those 
who  are  SovXoi  rg  ^vtru  '  of  a  slavish  nature,'  and  are  in  bondr 
age  by  their  fear,  and  know  not  how  to  '  stand  in  that  liberty, 
by  which  Christ  hath  made  them  free,' — will  account  them- 
selves in  subjection  to  them.     If,  upon  this  account,  the> 
rulers  of  churches  will  introduce  any  pious,  just,  and  war* 
rantable  canon,  we  are  to  obey  in  all  things,  where  they  have 
power  to  command ;  but  the  canon,  for  being  in  the  old  codes 
of  the  church,  binds  us  no  more  than  the  laws  of  Constantine< 


RULE  XV. 

The  laudable  Customs  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  are  in  present 
Observation^  do  oblige  the  Conscience  of  all  Christians. 

1.  This  we  have  from  St.  Paul,  who  reproves  the  contumacy 
and  regardless  comport  of  those  who>  against  the  usages  of 
Christians  and  the  places  where  they  lived,  would  wear  long 
hair  :  "  We  have  no  such  customs,  nor  the  churches  of  God." 
In  such  cases  where  there  is  no  law^,  the  manners  of  Chris- 
tians introduce  a  law  so  far,  .that  we  cannot  recede  from  it 
without  some  probable  cause ;  or  if  we  do,  we  cannot  do  it 
without  scandal  and  reproach.  And  indeed  it  is  an  act  of 
love  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  Christians  with  whom  we 
do  converse,  who  either  will  think  you  blame  their  custom^, 
or  despise  their  persons,  if  you  comply  not*  St.  Austin  * 
gave  his  advice  to  the  same  purpose ;  "  In  his  rebus  de  qui- 

*  Epist.  76,  ad  Casalanam  Pre»bjter. 
VOL.  XIV.  E 
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bus  nihil  certi  tradit  Scriptura  Diyina,  mos  populi  Dei  vdi 
Btatuta  majorum  pro  lege  teaeada  sunt,  Et  sicut  prsBvari*- 
catores  divinaram  legum,  ita  contemptores  ecclesiasticamia 
consuetudinum  coercendi  sunt  */'  *'  If  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  not  interposed  in  the  particular,  we  must  keep  the  cu&« 
toms  and  decrees  of  our  ancestors  as  a  law :  and  as  they  that 
'prevaricate  the  divine  laws,  are  to  be  restrained^  so  are  all 
they  that  despise  the  customs  of  the  church." — It  is  a  Catho^ 
lie  custom,  that  they  who  l*eceive  the  holy  communion,  should 
receive  it  fastings  This  is  not  a  duty  commanded  by  God : 
but  unless  it  be  necessary  to  eat,  be  that  despises  thiscus^ 
torn,  gives  nothing  but  the  testimony  of  an  evil  mind. 

2*  But  this  is  first  to  be  understood  in  such  customs  as 
are  laudable,  diat  is,  such  which  have  no  suspicion,  or  moral 
reproach  upon  them,  such  which  are  reasonable  and  fit  for 
wise  and  sober  persons.     It  was  a  custom  of  the  primitive 
church,  at  least  in  some  places,  not  to  touch  the  earth  with 
the  bare  foot  within  the  octaves  of  Easter :  this  was  a  trifle, 
and  tending  to  fantastic  opinions  and  superstitious  fancies, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  imitation ;  only  so  lonrg 
as  it  did  remain,  every  mati  w^^  to  take  care  he  gave  no 
offence  to  weak  persons,  but  he  was  to  endeavour  to  alter  it 
by  all  fair  means  and  usages.     It  was  a  custom  in  many 
churches  anciently,  and  not  long  since   in  the  church  of 
England,  that  in  cases  of  the  infants'  extreme  danger,  the 
midwives  did  baptize  them.  This  custom  came  in  at  a  wrong 
door,  it  leaned  upon  a  false  and  superstitious  opinion ;  and 
they  thought  it  better  to  invade  the  priests'  office,  than  to 
trust  Grod  with  the  souls,  which  he  made  with  his  own  hands 
and  redeemed  with  his  Son's  blood.  But  this  custom  was  not 
to  be  followed,  if  it  had  still  continued ;  for  even  then  they 
confessed  it  was  sin,  "  factum  valet,  fieri  non  debuit ;"  and 
evil  ought  not  to  be  done  for  a  good  end.     ^*Quod  si  4  mu- 
lieribus  baptizari  oporteret,  profecto  Christus  ^matre  bapti- 
zatus  esset,  et  non  ^  Joanne :  aut  cum  nos  misit  ad  baptizan- 
dum,  misissetmulieresnobiscumad  hoc :  nunc  vero  nusquam 
neque  jussit  Dominus,  neque  per  Scripturam  tradidit,  utpote 
qui  naturae  convenientiam  et  rei  decorum  nosset,  tanqusuai 
natures  auctor  et  legislator,"  said  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tutions  under  the  name  of  St.  Clement  ^ :  "  If  women  might 

y  Lib.  3.  cap.  9. 
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be  suffered  to  baptize,  Christ  need  not  have  gone  to  8t  John^ 
but  might  have  been  baptized  by  his  mother;  and  Christ 
would  have  sent  women  along  with  the  apostles,  when  he 
gave  them  commission  to  preach  and  to  baptize.  But  now 
our  Lord  had  neither  commanded  any  such  thing  by  his 
word,  or  in  Scripture;,  for  the  author  and  lawgiver  of  nature 
knew  what  was  agreeable  and  decent  for  their  nature." — To 
this  agrees  that  of  Tertullian"^;  ''Non  permittitur  mulieri  in 
ecclesia  loqui^  sed  nee  docere,  nee  tingere,  nee  ofierxe,  nee 
ullius  virilis  rouneris,  nedum  sacerdotalis,  officii  sortem  sibi 
vendieare;"  ''A  woman  is  not  permitted  to  «peak  in  the 
church,  nor  to  teach,  nor  to  baptize,  nor  to  offer*  nor  to  do 
the  office  of  a  man,.much  less  of  a  priest \'^  This  .custom 
therefore  ia  of  the  nature  of  those,  which  are  to  be  laid  asides 
OifSeic  fiairrtZei  d  fAri  x^tp^yovtav  ix^i,  ''No  man  baptizes  but 
he  that  is  in  holy  orders/'  said  Simeon  of  Thessalonica;  and 
I  think  he  said  truly.  But  above  all  things,  opinions  are  not 
to  be  taken  up  by  custom,  and  reduced  to  practice :  not  only 
because  custom  is  no  good  warranty  for  opinions,  and  '^  vo« 
luntas  fertur  carere  oculis,  intellectus  pedibus,"  ''the  will 
hath  no  eyes,  and  the  understanding  hath  no  feet ;"  that  isy 
it  can  do  nothing  without  the  will,  and  the  will  must  do 
nothing  without  that ;  they  are  a  blind  man  and  a  lame,  when 
they  are  asunder;  but  when  they  are  together,  they  make  up  a 
sound  man,  while  the  one  gives  reason,  and  the  oUier  gives 
command :  but  besides  this,  when  an  opinion  is  offered  only 
by  the  hand  of  custom,  it  is  commonly  a  sign  of  a  bad  causes 
and  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said  for  it ;  and  there-* 
fore  it  was  a  weakness  in  Salmeron  ^  to  offer  to  persuade  us 
to  entertain  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  indulgences,  pur-» 
gatory,  invocation  of  saints,  images^  and  the  like,  because 
they  are  customs  of  the  church,  meaning  his  own^ 

3.  This  is  to  be  understood  also  of  the  customs  of  the 
Catholic  church.  For  if  the  churches  differ,  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  take  either  or  neither,  as  it  may  happen.  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  ^  said  it  was  a  wickedness  to  pull  the 
beard,  because  it  is  our  natural,  it  is  a  generous  and  an  in<« 
gennous  ornament :  and  yet  Gregory  VII.'*  bishop  of  Rome^ 

*  tab.  de  Virg.  Veland. 

*  See  the  Divine  Institaliou  of  the  Order  and  Offices  Ministerial,  sect  4. 
1*  Dispat.  18.  in  1  Cor.  xi. 

«  Lib.  3.  Padagog,  cap.  3.  ^  Lib.  8.  Regist.  cpiil.  10. 
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made  Archbishop  James  shave  his  beard  close^  pretending 
that  it  had  been  always  a  custom  in  the  western  churches ; 
'' Consuetudini  sanctse  obedire  coegimus/' "We  have  con- 
strained him  to  obey  the  holy  custom."  In  such  cases,  where 
several  churches  have  several  usages,  every  church  is  to 
follow  her  own  custom,  and  every  of  her  subjects  to  obey  it. 
4.  Though  every  subject  is  tied  to  the  custom  of  his 
own  church,  yet  he  is  not  to  give  offence,  when  he  converses 
with  another  church,  that  hath  a  differing  custom :  accord- 
ing to  that  rule  and  example  of  St.  Ambrose  * ;  "  Quando  hie 
sum,  non  jejuno  sabbato:  et  ad  quamcunque  ecclesiam  ve- 
neritis,  ejus  morem  servate,  si  pati  scandalum  non  vultis 
aut  facere ;"  "When  I  am  at  Milan,  I  do  not  fast  on  the  Sa- 
turday;  when  I  am  at  Rome,  I  do :  and  to  whatsoever  church 
ye  shall  come,  keep  the  custom  of  that  church,  if  ye  will 
neither  give  nor  receive  offence." — And  these  words  St. 
Austin^  made  use  of  to  this  very  purpose :  "Totum  hoc  ge- 
nus liberas  habet  observationes,  nee  disciplina  ulla  est  in 
his  melior  gravi  prudentique  Christiano,  quam  ut  eo  modo 
agat  quo  agere  viderit  ecclesiam,  ad  quamcunque  forte  de^ 
venerit."  The  best  way  is  to  do  as  that  church  does,  where 
you  happen  to  be.  And  in  the  same  instance  St.  Jerome 
gave  answer  to  Lucinus:  "Servandam  esse  proprise  ecclesise 
consuetudinem,"  "  The  custom  of  the  place  of  our  own  churchf 
is  to  be  observed."  And  therefore,  at  Milan  it  is  coufited 
a  violation  of  their  rights,  when  the  Roman  priests  com^  into 
the  Ambrosian  churches,  and  do  refuse  the  missal  of  St.  Am- 
brose, but  use  the  Roman.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  church  of 
England  to  uncover  the  head,  or  to  bow  the  knee,  when  the 
name  of  Jesus,  is  named  :  the  custom  is  not  only  innocent 
but  pious,  and  agreeable  to  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  and 
therefore,  abstracting  from  the  injunction,  the  custom  itself 
is  sufficient  to  exact  conformity  of  all  modest  persons.  But 
if  a  son  of  the  church  of  England  shall  come  into  other  Pro- 
testant churches  who  use  it  not,  he  is  to  comply  with  them 
in  the  omission,  unless  himself  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a  di- 
vine commandment ;  and  yet  even  then  also,  the  specifica- 
tion and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  may  be  unde- 
termined, and  leave  him  in  a  capacity  to  comply  for  a  time, 
and  in  a  limited  place. 

«  Epist.a6.  t   Epi«t.  118. 
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6«  It  is  required,  that  the  custom  be  of  present  ob- 
^seryatton,  or  else  it  does  not  oblige  the  conscience.  Thus 
it  is  a  custom  of  the  Catholic  church,  that,  at  the   bap- 
tizing of   infants,    there    be  godfathers  aad  godmothers. 
This  custom  is  still  of  use  in  the  church  of  England :  and 
although  much  of  the  reason,  for  which  they  were  first  in- 
troduced is  ceased,  and  the  case  altered ;  yet  it  is  enough 
to  every  man  that  is  a  subject,  that  it  is  the  custom :  and 
therefore  if  any  man  shall  dispute  and  prove  that  the  thing 
itself  is  not  now  necessary,   that  is  no  warranty  to  him  to 
omit  it,  so  long  as  the  custom  is  allowed  and  upheld,  and 
is  no  evil.  But  if  the  custom  be  left  in  a  church, — that  it  was 
a  catholic  custom,  and  of  long  use  in  the  church,  is  of  no 
obligation  to  the  conscience.    Socrates  ^  tells  that  ^'omnes 
iibique  in  orbe  terrarum   ecclesiae,"  ''all  the  churches  in  the 
world,  every  week  upon  Saturday,  celebrate  the  mysteries  :'* 
"Alexandrini  tamen  et  Romani  ex  antiqua  traditione  istud 
iacere  renuunt":    "But    the  churches  of  Alexandria  and 
Rome  refuse  to  do  so,  because  they  have  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion to  the  contrary."     And  in  this  they  had  their  liberty. 
It  was  a  long  and  a  general  custom  in  the  church,  upon  all 
occasions  and  motions  of  solemnity  or  greater  action,  to 
make  the  sign  of  the   cross  in  the  air,  on  the  breast,  or  on 
the  forehead ;  but  he  that,  in  England,  should  do  so  upon 
pretence,  because  it  was  a  Catholic  custom,  would  be  ridi- 
culous.    For  a  custom  obliges  by  being  a  custom  amongst 
them,  with  whom  we  do  converse,  and  to  whom,  in  charity 
and  prudence,  we  are  to  comply :  and  therefore  to  an  ac- 
tion, that  was  a  custom  there,  where  it  is  not  a  custom, 
must  be  done  upon  some  other  reason  than  because  it  is 
a  custom ;  or  else  it  is  done,  because  there  is  no  reason. 
It  was  a  custom  of  the  Catholic  church  to  reserve  infants, 
all  the  year,  till  Easter,  to  be  baptized  ;  except  it  were  in 
cases  of  necessity  or  great  danger:  but  "we  have  no  such 
custom  now,  nor  the  churches  of  God ;"   and  therefore  to 
think  we  are  bound  to  comply  with  that  or  any  such  cus- 
tom, is  to  make  ourselves  too  fond  admirers  of  the  actions, 
«nd  more  than  servants  to  the  sentences  and  customs,  of 
ancient  churches. 

6.   An    ecclesiastical    custom   against   an   ecclesi8^^ti'' 

-s  Lib.  5.  UUt.  cap.  tl* 
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cfld  lat7  does  not  oblige  the  conscience*    It  does^  in  many 
cases,  excuse,  but  when  there  is  no  scandal  accidentally 
emerging,  it  never  hinds  lis  to  follow  it.    I  say,  it  can  ex- 
cuse from  penalty,  then  when  the  ecclesiastical  law  hath 
been  neglected,   because  the  governors  »are  presumed  to  do 
their  duty;  and  therefore  if  they  who  made  the  law,  suflfer 
it  to  be  commonly  broken,  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  are 
li^illing  thb  law  should  die:  and  this  is  the  sense  of  that 
in  the  comedy**;  **  Mores  leges  perduxerunt  jam  in  potes- 
tatem  suam,"  customs  give  limit  to    laws;  ^uid  they  bind 
according  as  the  manners  of  men  are.     And  this  the  law- 
yers extend  ^ven  to  a  custom  Ihat  is  against  the  law  of  God. 
So  the  presidents  of  Sena^,  at  the   entry  into  their  office, 
take  an  oath  in  form  that  they  will  never  receive  bribes ; 
and  yet  they  do  so,  and  are  kiiown  to  do  so,  and,  because 
of  the  general  custom,  are  never  punished  :  and  much  of  the 
same  nature  are  the  oaths  taken  at  the  matriculations  and 
admissions  into  universities  and  offices  respectively,  con- 
cerning which  it  were  very  well  there  were  some  remedy  or 
prevention.     But  if  it  can  be  understood,  that  the  lawgiver 
intends  the  law  should  be  in  force,  and  that  the  negligence 
of  his  ministers,  or  the  stubborn  and  uncomplying  nature  of 
the  subjects,  is  the  cause  of  the  want  of  discipline ;  then  the 
conscience  is  obliged  to  the  law,  and  not  excused  by  the 
custom  \     And  yet  further,  when  the  law  is  called  upouj^ 
then  although  there  be  a  custom  in  the  cliurch  against  the 
canon,  it  neither  preserves  from  sin,  nor  rescues  from  pu- 
nishment :  '^  Quia  lex  derogat  consuetudini,"  say  the  lawyers ; 
when  the  law  is  alive,  the  custom  is  dead,  because  the  custom 
took  its  life  from  diminution  of  the  law;  and  when  there  Is 
a  law  actually  called  upon,  the  custom  to  the  contrary  is  a 
direct  evil,  and  that  against  which  the  law  is  intended,  and 
which  the  law  did  intend  to  remedy.    The  church  hath  made 
laws,  that  no  man  shall  fast  upon  the  Lord's  day,  nor  the 
great  festivals  of  the  year:    if  a  custom  of  fasting  upon 
Christmas-4ay  should,  in  evil  and  peevish  times,  prevail, 
and  the  law  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  chastise  it,  but  suf- 
fer it  to  grow  into  evil  manners;  when  the  law  is  again  warm 

7*  Haoi.  Trinam.  act.  4.  sc.  3,  30.  Ernesti,  vol.  ^.  pag.  421. 
^  Baldas  in  lib.  Observare,  sect.  Proficisci,  circa  fin.  fT.de  Officio  Proconsul,  et  Leg. 
^  See  the  sixth  rule  of  the  hist  chap^r  of  this  book. 
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and  refreshed,  and  cs^IIs  for  obedieAoe,  the  opntrary  custom 
is  not  to  be  pretended  against  the  law,  but  to  be  repented 
of.  In  the  church  of  England  there  is  a  law,  that  when 
children  i^re  baptized,  they  shall  be  dipped  in  the  water ; 
only  if  they  be  sick,  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  it  be  sprinkled 
upon  them :  but  yet  the  custom  of  sprinkling  all  does  pre- 
vail. In  this  case  we  are  tp  stand  to  the  law,  not  to  the 
custom,  because  the  law  is  still  in  force,  and  is  actually  in- 
tended to  prevail  according  to  the  mind  of  the  churph,  and 
it  is  more  agreeable  with  the  practice,  the  laws,  and  customs, 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  to  the  practice  pf  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  But  of  this  I  shall  spesJi  again  in  some  of  the 
following  numbers. 

7.  An  ecclesiastical  custom  must  be  reasonable  or  use- 
ful, or  it  cannot  oblige  the  conscience,  except  to  avoid 
scandal,  for  that  is  in  all  things  carefully  to  be  observed, 
right  or  wrong,  so  it  be  not  a  sin  against  God ;  customs 
must  be  kept,  when  the  breaking  them  is  scandalous. 
But  excepting  this  csuse,  an  unreasonable  custom  does  not 
oblige*  For  no  man  is  bound  to  be  a  fool,  or  to  do  a 
foolish  action.  Now  a  custom  in  the  canon  law  is  con- 
cluded to  be  reasonable,  if  it  tends  to  the  good  of  the  soul. 
In  the  civil  law  it  is  allowed  to  be  reasonable,  if  it  tends  to 
any  public  good.  Thus  it  is  a  custom,  that  judges  should 
wesor  their  robes  upon  their  seats  of  judicature ;  that  the 
elergy  wear  blacks.  '*  Doctores  portant  variam,  quia  habitus 
virum  ostendit,^'  saith  the  law^  and  that  priest  were  a 
strange,  peevish,  or  a  weak  person,  who  should  choose  to 
wear  gray,  because  there  is  no  religion  in  the  colour :  his 
religion  in  this  would  have  nothing  else  :  and  though  these 
tilings  tend  not  to  the  good  of  the  soul,  yet  they  tend  to  the 
good  of  the  public ;  they  distinguish  men,  that  honour  may 
be  given  to  them,  to  whom  honour  belongs. 

8.  For  it  is  considerable,  what  the  wiser  lawyers  say, 
1.  That  a  custom  is  good,  if  it  contains  '  bonum  honestum,' 
'any  honesty^  or  matter  of  public  reputation.  Thus  it  is 
a  custom,  that  civil  persons  should  not  walk  late  in  the 
night,  bat  be  in  their  houses  at  seasonable  times ;  it  is  a 
good  custom,  that  bishops  and  priests  abstain  from  going 

V  L.  Stigmata,  C.  de  Fabri. 
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to  tayems ;  this  castom  is  reasonable,  and  therefore  do^s 
oblige  those,  that  are  concerned  in  it ;  2.  A  custom  is  good^ 
if  it  contains 'bonum  commune/  if  it  be  for  the 'common 
good  :'  and  of  this  sort  there  are  many  customs,  in  every 
nation,  which  are  passed  into  laws,  as  that,  in  the  cause  of 
dowries,  the  judge  should  proceed  summarily ;  that  a  fact 
be  tried  in  the  country  where  it  was  done ;  that  when  any 
man  is  accused,  he  should  have  his  accusers  brought  before 
his  face.  And  thus  also^  in  the  laws  ecclesiastical,  there  are 
very  many  of  this  nature ;  as,  that  when  bishops  visit  their 
churches,  there  be  allowance  of  procurations  and  synodals, 
and  aptness  for  their  entertainment;  that  when  we  see  a  bi- 
shop, we  beg  his  blessing ;  that  when  we  come  to  a  city,  we 
first  go  to  the  cathedral  to  pray,  then  to  the  bishop  to  be 
blessed  and  prayed  for ;  that  the  contract  of  marriage  be 
publicly  solemnized  in  churches  after  three  publications; 
that  children  ask  their  parents'  benediction :  these  things 
are  of  public  use,  for  the  advancing  of  a  necessary  duty,  for 
the  mutual  endearment  of  relatives,  for  the  establishment  of 
piety,  for  the  conciliating  authority,  and  to  many  other  good 
purposes,  which  whosoever  can  advance  by  the  keeping  of  a 
custom,  and  complying  with  the  manners  of  the  church 
where  he  lives,  is  not  to  be  excused,  if  he  will  be  stubbom 
and  singular  and  proud.  3.  Baldus  "  says,  *'  Bona  est  con- 
suetude, quae  continet  bonum  honorabile;"  "  It  is  a  good 
custom,  that  gives  honour  and  regard  to  whom  it  is  due." — • 
Thus  it  is  a  custom,  that  the  consecration  of  bishops  should 
be  in  public  churches ;  that  the  degree  of  doctor,  because 
it  is  an  honour,  be  not  conferred  sneakingly  and  in  conven-* 
tides.  And  upon  this  account,  when  any  custom  is  honour- 
able to  religion  or  to  a  mystery,  it  is  not  to  be  omitted,  be- 
cause the  custom  is  good,  and,  in  some  proportions,  ministers 
to  religion  and  its  advantage. 

9.  Thus  the  ministers  of  religion,  when  they  officiate,  are, 
by  an  immemorial  custom,  vested  in  albes  or  surplices :  it 
was  intended  as  an  honour  to  the  religion,  because  the  white 
and  the  purple  colours  are  the  ensigns  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  respectively,  and  are  in  honour  to  each  other 
alternately  indulged,  and  kings  wear  albes,  and  bishops  an^ 

in  C.  Si  jadexiaicns  de  sent,  excommunicat.  lib.  6. 
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judges  wear  purple ;  and  our  blessed  Saviour  was  pleased  to 
call  it  the  glory  of  Solomon^  when  he  was  clothed  in  the 
purest  linen  of  Egypt^  whose  whiteness,  though  very  bright, 
yet  it  fell  short  of  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  lily.  Glory  is 
nothing  but  the  excess  and  greatness  of  honour,  and.  there- 
fore these  garments,  which  were  glorious  upon  Solomon,  at 
least  were  given  to  the  religious  as  ensigns  of  honour :  the 
same  which  the  epigram  says  of  the  purple  mantle,  which 
was  stolen  from  Crispinus, 

Qnbqais  btbes,  hmneris  sua  manert  redde,  precamar : 

Noa  hoc  Crispioas  te,  sed  aboUa  rogat.  ^ 

Non  qnioan^ue  capit  satoratas  marioe  vestei : 
Neo  nisi  delicib  coDvenit  iste  color". 

Such  garments  are  not  fit  for  every  shoulder^  they  are  marks 
of  honour,  and  the  delicacies  of  the  greatest  and  the  wor- 
thiest men.  But  that  the  white  garment  was  given  to  reli- 
gion, it  had,  besides  the  honour  to  the  persons,  the  ^  signi- 
fication and  emblem  of  a  precept :  it  signified  purity  and 
truth,  which,  in  Philostratus,  in  the  image  of  Amphiaraus  is 
said  to  be  clothed  with  garments  of  snow,  and  covered  with 
the  purest  whiteness ;  Clemens  Alexandrinus  p  writes,  that 
Cseus  the  sophister,  in  the  description  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 
described  Virtue  in  a  white  robe ;  and  so  does  ">  Themistius 
invest  Truth,  sitting  upon  an  adamant,  holding  a  bright  splen- 
dour in  her  hand,  and  clothed  with  an  albe.  Concerning 
this  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria '  spake  much,  even  as  much 
as  the  thiug  itself  will  bear :  for  it  being  nothing  but  the  co- 
lour of  a  garment,  is  not  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  valued  in  such  a  quality :  but  yet  neither  is 
the  custom  of  that  colour  to  be  despised,  because  that  colour 
is  a  good  emblem,  and  hath  as  much  advantage  as  a  colour 
can  have ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  reason  to  despise 
the  thing,  or  peevishly  to  go  against  the  custom,  where  it 
is  quitted  from  abuse.  But  I  shall  add  this  to  it,  which  is 
warranty  enough  for  the  church's  choice,  that  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  were  free  enough  from  any  superstitious 
fancy  concerning  it,  did  nevertheless  particularly  affect  and 
choose  this  colour.  They  saw  that  the  saints  in  the  Revela- 

B  Martial,  lib.  8.  epigr.  48. 

•  Vide  Lilium.  Giraldam  Sjotag.  1.  Deomm,  titnlo  d«  Diis  ex  hnmaois  aotioni* 
t»BS :  et  Chartariam  lib.  de  Deomm  Imaginibas. 

T  Lib.  2.  Paedag.  cap.  10.  4  Orat.  3.  si^b  finem. 

f  Ubi  sapra,  et  lib.  3.  cap.  1^* 
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tioQ  had  Acviea  IfMTta,  *  white  garments/  and  they  were  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb :  and  St.  Anthony,  to  represent 
himself  a  Christian,  did  go  in  white,  as  St.  Athanasius  tells 
of  him.  Eunapius '  tells  that  the  monks  in  Egypt  went  in 
black ;  and  that  many  Christians  that  lived  in  other  places, 
did  so  too,  for  modesty's  sake  and  gravity,  in  humility  and 
abjection,  who  please,  may  see  demonstrated  by  many  in- 
stances in  Baronius  * :  and  that  is  a  good  precedent  to  warrant 
the  custom  of  the  ordinary  clergy-habit.  But  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  very  many  Christians  were  pleased  rather  to  use 
the  simple  and  native  colour  of  truth,  the  emblem  of  purity : 
and  Synesius  ^  writing  to  one  John  the  monk  that  chose  to 
go  in  a  black  coat,  writes  that  which  is  enough  to  be  said 
in  this  whole  affair;  '^  Atqui  nihilo  deterius  erat,  si  Candida 
foret :  splendidissimae  quippe  naturae  dicatum  ac  conse- 
cratum  id  potius  fuerit,  quod  in  his  quse  sensu  percipiuntur, 
purius  atque  lucidius  est.  Sed  si  puUum  ideo  colorem  pro- 
basti,  quod  id  aliorum,  qui  ante  te  usurparunt,  imitatione  fe- 
ceris  ;  laudo  quicquid  Dei  causa  suscipitur  :*'  "  But  it  had 
been  no  worse  if  you  had  chosen  the  white,  as  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  splendour  and  purity,  and  brighter 
and  purer  to  the  eyes.  But  if  you  chose  the  black  garment, 
because  it  was  the  custom  of  others  that  went  before  you, 
it  is  well ;  I  commend  any  thing  that  is  done  for  Ood,  and 
for  the  cause  of  piety." — *'  Color  albus  praecipue  Deo  de- 
corus,''  said  Cicero* :  *quod  sit  index  puritatis  et  nitelae,  om- 
nemque  fucum  excludat  veritate  nativa  contentus;'  'The 
white  garment  is  most  comely  for  religion,  as  being  content 
with  its  native  simplicity,  and  an  indication  of  brightness 
and  purity.'  Upon  this  account  it  is  a  custom  of  clothing 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  white  ;  ''  for  they  that  are  dead, 
are  justified  from  sins,"  and  they  are  candidates  of  immortal- 
ity^  But,  itmaybe^  this  was  too  much  to  be  said  of  so  small 
a  thing:  I  instanced  in  this,  to  show  that  this  colour  was  in- 
tended for  an  exterior  honour  to  religion,  and  that  is  sufil- 

•  Sab  finem  Vitaa  iBdesii.  <  An.  Bom.  57.  &.  77.  «  Epist.  146. 

^  lab.  2.  de  Legib.  Rath.  Davis,  o.  18.  pag.  181. — Cioero  borrows  the  obser- 
TattoQ  from  Plato,  de  liegibas,  lib.  1^. :  'j^xAfJM.ra.  yswiik  vrfifr$rr»  l^foti;,  k.  r.  X.  The 
latter  part  of  Bp.  Taylor's  qaotation  '  qaod  sit  index,  &o.'  does  not  belong  to 
Cicero.  (J.  R.  P.) 

7  Videat  lector,  si  placeat,  Plalarcham,  lib.  de  Iside  snb  initio m,  et  S6.  Roio. 
qaacst.  et  Theodor.  orat.  1.  de  Provid.  et  Eiiam  Cretensem  in  Naziau.  oral.  4.  in 
initio,  Arrianum,  lib.  3.  cap.  1*  et  Philon.  Jad.  lib.  de  Plantat.  Nee. 
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cieat^say  the  lawyers  to  m^e  a  custom  reasonable;  and,  if 
it  be  reasonable,  it  must  be  complied  with. 

10.. A  custom  whose  reason  is  not  known,  yet  if  it  be 
of  an  immemorial  time,  and  does  transmit  a  right  to  eccle- 
siastical persons,  is  not,  without  great  reason  and  evident 
necessity  or  public  utility,  to  be  refused.  Thus  it  is  a  cus- 
tom in  the  church  of  England,  that  certain  rights  be  paid 
to  the  rector  of  the  church,  if  the  corpse  be  interred  in  the 
chancel :  and  though,  in  some  places,  this  did  run  into  great 
abuse,  which  was  excellently  reproved  by  that  learned  and 
good  man  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  6  fiaicapiTrig,  in  his  learned 
and  pious.tract '  de  Sepultura ;'  yet  the  thing  was  not  wholly 
to  be  blamed  for  the  abuse'  sake,  and  the  rights  of  any  man 
are  not  easily  to  be  snatched  away,  because  he  cannot  prove 
how  he  came  by  them,  if  he  have  had  them  long  in  posses- 
sion. The  thing  was  to  have  been  reformed;  but  not  after 
the  new  manner,  that  id,  wholly  taken  away.  '^  Consuetude, 
cujus  initii  memoria  non  sit,  in  contrarium  prsesumitur  rati- 
onabilis,"  say  Geminianus,  Cardinal  Alexander,  and  Panor- 
initan;  and. they  instance  in  a  prelate  receiving  money  be- 
yond his  procurations  in  his  visitation.  For  though  the  Rea- 
son of  it  be  not  now  known,  yet  it  is  presumed  at  first,  there 
was  a  reason ;  and  though  we  have  lost  the  record,  yet  he 
must  not  lose  his  right)  unless  that  right  of  his  be  mani- 
festly other  men*s  wrong.  But  this  instance  is  to  be  under- 
stood so,  that  the  sepulture  be  first  performed,  and  the  cha- 
rity and  the  ecclesiastical  right  be  done  to  the  dead ;  for 
these  things  cannot  be  contracted  for :  but  when  the  piety 
is  performed,  the  oblations  of  the  faithful  which  at  first  were 
voluntary,  and  afterward  came  into  custom,  and  so  trans- 
ferred a  right,  may  be  received  by  the  rector,  but  must  not 
be  detained  by  the  heir.  Here  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  custom 
of  receiving  oblations  at  the  baptism  of  infants ;  but  if  the 
priest  refuses  to  baptize  the  child  till  he  be  secured  of  the 
money,  he  is  a  direct  simoniac,  for  he  contracts  and  takes 
a  price  for  the  sacrament :  but  if  he  confer  the  sacrament,  to 
which  he  is  tied  by  his  charge  and  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  then  afterward  he  hath  a  right  to  the  oblation,  which, 
by  law  or  custom,  was  to  be  given.  But  the  office  is  to  be 
done  without  it :  for  the  infant  hath  a  right  to  the  sacra- 
ment, before  the  priest  hath  a  right  to  the  offering ;  and  that 
came  in  by  the  laws  of  God^ — this,  by  the  customs  of  men. 
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11.  A  custom  ecclesiastical^  that  is  but  of  a  legal 
and  presumed  reasonableness^  does  oblige  us  to  a  conform- 
ity. I  call  that  a  legal  or  presumed  reasonableness^  when 
the  law  in  certain  cases  does  suppose  it  reasonable  ;  and 
though  it  be  not  known  to  be  naturally  or  precisely  so,  yet 
because  it  is  not  known  to  be  unreasonable,  but  there  is  a 
probability  to  conjecture,  that  it  entered  upon  a  right  cause, 
it  is  permitted  and  allowed.  This  happens  in  two  cases*  The 
first  is,  when  a  custom  is  besides  the  law,  and  not  against  it. 
For  if  it  be  against  a  law,  it  ought  not  to  prevail  at  all,  unless 
it  be  precisely  reasonable ;  that  is,  unless  the  law,  in  the 
changing  of  affairs,  or  in  itself  at  first,  be  unreasonable ;  for 
in  that  case,  a  custom  that  is  naturally  reasonable,  may  be 
admitted;  and,  if  it  be,  must  be  observed.  But  if  it  be  only 
besides  the  law,  and  not  against  it,  then  it  is  presinned  to  be 
reasonable,  **  hoc  ipso  quod  introducta  est,"  say  the  doctors, 
"  therefore  because  it  is  introduced :"  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  presumed  to  be  reasonable,  that  is  done 
generally,  unless  it  be  known  to  be  unreasonable ;  and  the 
very  interests  of  peace,  and  the  reputation  and  honour  of 
mankind,  require  this,  without  any  more  inquiry ;  save  only 
that  this  be  added, — that  if  the  custom,  introduced  besides 
law,  be  either  universal,  or  of  an  immemorial  beginning,  the 
law  presumes  the  more  strongly  of  the  reasonableness  of  it ; 
and  therefore,  in  these  cases,  it  ought  to  prevail  the  rather. 
For  to  this  sense  is  that  rule  of  St.  Austin  ^ :  "  Ilia  quse  non 
Bcripta  sed  tradita  custodimus,  quas  quidem  toto  terrarum 
Orbe  observantur,  dari  inteliigimus  vel  ab  ipsis  apostolis,  vel 
plenariis  conciliis,  quorum  est  in  ecclesia  saluberrima  aucto- 
ritas,  commendata  atque  statuta  retineri ;"  **  Those  things 
which  are  delivered  to  us  not  by  writing,  but  by  tradition  [or 
custom],  which  are  observed  in  all  the  world,  we  understand 
them  to  be  either  retained  by  the  appointment  or  commenda^ 
tion  of  the  apostles,  or  some  general  councils,  whose  autho- 
rity in  the  church  is  of  great  use."  That  is^  when  the  custom 
is  universal  and  immemorial.  For  the  first  we  presume  it  to 
be  very  reasonable,  it  could  not  else  have  easily  prevailed 
upon  the  whole  church :  and  for  the  second,  we  suppose  it 
to  have  had  a  very  good  beginning ;  for  it  adds  moments  to 
the  custom,  that,  when  we  know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  we 
presume  the  best  of  its  original.     Not  that  we  ought  to  cou^ 

'  Bpist.  118.  cap.  1. 
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elude  or  to  believe  a  custom  to  have  come  from  the  apostles, 
if  it  be  universal  or  immemorial ;  but  that  we  ought  to  re- 
gard aud  reverence  it  as  if  it  did,  because  we  know  not,  in 
some  cases,  tirhether  it  did  or  no.  But  if  it  be  either  one  or 
other,  it  is  sufficient  to  oblige  us  to  retain  it,  or  to  comply 
with  it  so  long  as  it  is  retained.  Thus  the  solemn  days  of 
Rogation,  which  we  observe  in  the  church  of  England,  were 
not  of  an  immemorial  beginning ;  for  they  were  first  used  by 
the  bishop  of  Vienna,  Mamercus,  Isicius,  and  Avitus ;  but  yet 
they  were  quickly  universal,  "  non  per  Gallias  tantummodo, 
sed  pene  per  totum  orbem,"  "  not  only  in  France,  but  in  al- 
most all  the  world,"  said  Alcimus  Avitus  %  in  his  time :  and 
therefore  this  custom  is  not  to  be  neglected  by  any  single 
person,  where  the  church  still  retains  it ;  for  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  legal  presumption  of  its  reasonableness. 

12.  The  other  case  is,  that  a  custom  is  presumed  reasonable, 
when  the  nature  of  it  is  such,  that  it  can  have  no  positive  and 
natural  unreasonableness,  but  is  capable  of  some  extrinsic 
and  accidental  decency  and  fittingness.  The  custom  that  is 
actually  in  the  practice  and  manners  of  a  church,  is  presumed 
reasonable ;  and  this  is  of  use  but  in  small  matters,  but  yet 
such  which  little  and  great  men  sometimes  make  great  mat- 
ters of ;  I  mean,  presidences  and  priorities  of  place,  sit- 
tings in  the  choir,  precedences  in  councils.  Now  in  these 
cases,  custom  ought  to  prevail ;  for  where  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  thing,  there  custom  is  a  reason  sufficient ;  and  if  a  law 
ought  to  prevail,  though  there  be  no  reason  known  for  it, 
then  so  must  custom,  because  this  is  esteemed  as  a  law**. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  in  the  introducing  of  a 
custom,  it  concerns  the  governors  of  churches  to  take  care 
that  it  be  reasonable ;  yet  when  it  is  introduced,  that  care  is 
over ;  and  then  they  are  to  take  care  to  keep  unity  and  to 
avoid  scandal.  ''  Praestat  illic  esse,  ubi  nihil  licet  quam  ubi 
omnia,"  said  one.  It  is  better  to  be  under  a  tyranny  than 
under  an  anarchy:  it  is  better  to  be  too  much  restrained  than  to 
be  too  loose ;  and  if  a  custom  hath  seized  upon  us,  it  is  better 
to  stand  still  under  that  arrest,  than  to  break  the  gentlest 
cords  of  a  man,  and  enter  into  licentiousness.  ''  PerniciosJor 
temeritas  quam  quies."  It  is  not  good  to  move  any  stirs  in 
a  quiet  church,  for  certainly  peace  is  better  than  that,  which 

*  Homil.  de  Rogat.       ^  Capit.  CoBtaeiiido  1.  dist.  ft  I.  de  qaibot,  ff.  dt  Itgibas. 
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IB  only  a  little  better  than  a  oustom.  And  we  see  it  by  «fir«d 
experience^  that  those  who  are  enemies,  and  stubborn  to  the 
innocent  customs  of  a  church,  intaid  nothing  but  to  get  the 
goremment  into  their  own  hands.  *'  Gcenus  hominum,  poten^- 
tibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fallax  *"  ad  Tacitus "  said  of  the 
astrologers,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  say  of  them,  ^  They 
are  a  sort  of  men  that  deceive  their  own  confidants,  and  are 
no  sure  friends  to  their  superiors :'  for  to  .di&avow  customs  is 
a  greater  dishonour  to  the  government,  and  a  reproach  to  the 
ministry  of  laws ;  and  to  their  disciples  they  preach  liberty, 
that  themselves  only  may  rule  them  absolutely.  "  Quanta 
majore  libertatis  imagine  teguntur,  tanto  eruptura  ad  infen- 
fiius  servitium ;"  Tacitus  **  said  it  of  such  persons :  by  the 
exempting  fools  from  the  just  rule  of  their  superiors,  they 
make  them  iheh  own  slaves.  But  to  rebel  against  the  cu^ 
toms  of  a  church,  is  an  accusation  not  only  of  the  rulers,  but 
a  condemnation  of  the  whole  society  of  the  faithfiil. 

13.  A  custom  in  the  administration  of  a  sacrament,  in^ 
troduced  against,  the  analogy  and  mystery,  the  purpose 
and  signification  of  it,  ought  not  to  be  complied  with.  I 
instanced  before  in  a  custom  of  the  church  of  England,  of 
sprinkling  water  upon  infants  in  their  baptism  ;  and  I  pro- 
mised to  consider  it  again.  *'  Baptizabant  enim  veteres,  non 
manibus  suis  aquam  baptizando  aspergentes,  sed  trina  im-^ 
mersionehoc  evangelii  sequentes,  Ascendit  ex  aqua,  ergo  de^ 
scenderat.  Ecce  immersio,  non  asper^o;"  said  Jeremy^ 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople :  "  Straightway  Jesus  went 
up  out  of  the  water  (siaith  the  gospel) ;  He  came  up,  there- 
fore he  wentdown.  Behold  an  immersion,  not  an  aspersion.'' 
And  the  ancient  churches,  following  this  of  the  gospel,  did 
not,  in  their  baptisms,  sprinkle  water  with  their  hands,  but 
immerged  the  catechumen  or  the  infant.  And  therefore  we 
find  in  the  records  of  the  church,  that  the  persons  to  be  bap-* 
tized  were  quite  naked,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  many  places,  par-^ 
ticulaily  in  the  eleventh  Mystagogic  catechism  of  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem ; — and  St.  Dionysius  ^  describes  the  ritual  in  the 
same  manner :  ''  The  bishop  puts  his  hand  upon  the  catechu-^ 
men's  head,  and  giving  a  sign  to  the  priests,  commands  that 

•  Hist.  i.  2  J.  ed.  Valpy,  toin.  3.  pag.  28. 

t>  AonaL  lib.  1.  last  words  {  Raperti,  vol.  1.  pag,  Qt, 

^  Resp.  2.  cap.  4. 

^  lib.  de  Ecol.  Hieraroh.  cap.  de  Baptisno. 
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they  write  the  name  of  the  catechumen  and  ;of  his  godfather ; 
which  being  written^  he  says  the  office  or  prayers ;  which 
when  the  whole  church  hath  performed  together  with  him, 
he  divests  him  of  his  garments  by  the  ministers."  And  the 
same  thing  out  of  the  same  author,  is  observed  by  Elias 
Cretensis,  in  his  notes  upon  the  fourth  oration  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  is  reported  also  by  St.  Ambrose  in  his  tenth 
sermon.  ^'  Nudi  in  seculo  nascimur,  nudi  etiam  accedimus 
ad  lavacrum ;''  **  We  are  born  naked,  and  naked  we  enter 
intO'  the  waters  of  baptism." — All  which  are  a  perfect  convic- 
tion/ that  the  custom  of  the  ancient  churches  was  not  sprink- 
ling, but  immersion,  in  pursuance  of  the  sense  of  the  word 
in  the  commandment,  and  the  example  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour. Now  this  was  of  so  sacred  account  in  their  esteemj, 
that  they  did  not  account  it  lawful  to  receive  him  into  the 
clergy,  who  had  been  only  sprinkled  in  his  baptism;  as  we 
learn  from  the  epistle  of  Cornelius  to  Fabius  of  Antioch^: 
M^  B^ov  t/jv  tov  iv  icXfvp  Sia  v6aov  TrepixvOivra  warrep  koL  ovtoq 
el^  xXSipov  Tiva  yevifr^ai,  *'  It  is  not  lawful  that  he,  who  wa^ 
sprinkled  in  his  bed  by  reason  of  sickness,  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders."  Nay,  it  went  further  than  this  $ 
they  were  not  sure,  that  they  were  rightly  christened,  yea  or 
no^  who  were  only  sprinkled ;  as  appears  in  the  same  epistle 
of  Cornelius  in  Eusebius,  dyt  X9^  Xiytiv  tov  roiovrov  dXn^ivai, 
wMch  Nicephorus  thus  renders^  '' if  at  least  such  a  sprink- 
ling may  be  called  baptism;"  and  this  was  not  only  spoken 
in  diminution  of  Novatus,  and  indignation  against  his  person^ 
for  it  was  a  formal  and  a  solemn  question  made  by  Magnus^ 
to  St.  Cyprian,  "  An  habendi  sint  Chris tiani  legitimi,  eo 
quod  aqua  salutari  non  loti  sunt,  sed  perfusi ;"  "  Whether 
they  are  to  be  esteemed  right  Christians,  who  were  only 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  not  washed  or  dipped."  He  an- 
swers, that  the  baptism  was  good  when  it  is  done  "  necessi- 
tate cogente,  et  Deo  indulgentiam  suam  largiente ;"  **  in  the 
case  of  necessity,  God  pardoning  and  necessity  compelling." 
-—And  this  is  the  sense  and  law  of  the  church  of  England; 
not  that  it  be  indifferent,  but  that  all  infants  be  dipped,  exr 
ceptin  the  case  of  sickness,  and  then  sprinkling  is  permitted. 
And  of  this  sprinkling,  besides  what  is  implied  in  the  former 
testimonies,  there  was  some  little  i;se  in  the  primitive  church. 

*  Apad  Easeb.  lib. -6.  cap.  45.  '  Epist.  76. 
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"  Quis  enim  tibi  tarn  infidse  poenitentisB  viro  asperginemunaoL 
cujuslibet  aquas  commodabit  ?''  says  TertuUian  ^,  speaking  to 
an  impenitent  person:  "Who  will  afford  thee  so  much  as 
one  single  sprinkling  of  water  V^  meaning  for  his  baptism* 
And  Surius,  in  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence  tells,  that  as  he  was 
going  to  his  martyrdom,  one  Romanus,  a  soldier,  brought 
to  him  a  pitcher  of  water,  that  he  might  be  baptized  of  him, 
as  he  went ;  which,  in  that  case,  must  needs  have  been  done 
by  pouring  water  upon  him.     "  Fudit  aquam  super  caput 
ejus:"   so  did  St.  Lawrence  also   to  Lucillus,  "he  poured 
water  upon  his  head."     And  Walafridus  Strabo  **,  from  these 
very  examples,  concludes,  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  it  is 
lawful  to  use  sprinkling.     He  adds  also,  that  it  is  lawful  to 
do  it,  when  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  persons  at  once  to 
be  baptized:  and   Aquinas   supposes  the  apostles  did  so, 
when  the  three  thousand,  and  when  the  five  thousand,  were 
at  once  converted  and  baptized.     But  this  is  but  a  conjec- 
ture, and  hath  no  tradition  and  no  record  to  warrant  it;  and 
therefore,  although,  in  cases  of  need  and  charity,  the  church 
of  England  does  not  want  some  good  examples  in  the  best 
times  to  countenance  that  permission,  yet  we  are  to  fol- 
low her  command,  because  that  command  is  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  word  j3a7rr(^£r£  in  the 
commandment,  but  agrees  with  the  mystery  of  the  sacra- 
ment itself :  ''  for  we  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism/'  saith 
the  Apostle.     ''In  aqua,  tanquam  in  sepulchre,  caput  im-^ 
mergentibus,  vetus  homo  sepelitur  et  ^ubmergitur ;  deinde 
nobis  emergentibus ;  novus  resurgit  inde  :"  so  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  ^ ;  **  The  old  man  is  buried  and  drowned  in  the  immersion 
under  water,  and  when  the  baptized  person  is  lifted  up  from 
the  water  ;  it  represents  the  resurrection  of  the  new  man  to 
newness  of  life."     In  this  case,  therefore,  the  contrary  cus- 
tom not  only  being  against  an  ecclesiastical  law,  but  against 
the  analogy  and  mysterious  signification  of  the  sacrament^ 
is  not  to  be  complied  with,  unless  in  such  cases  that  can  be, 
of  themselves,  sufiScient  to  justify  a  liberty  in  a  ritual  and 
ceremony  :  that  is,  a  case  of  necessity. 

14.  And  of  the  same  consideration  is  it,  that  the  baptism 
be  performed  with  a  trine  immersion,  and  not  with  one  only, 

f  De  Poenit.  cap.  6.  ^  "  De  Rebus  Eccl.  cap,  26, 

*  In  illad  3.  Joban.  Nisi  qaia  renataSi  &c. 


Ia  Etigland  vfe  have  a  custom  of  sprinkling,  and  that  but 
once.  To  the  sprinkling  I  have  already  spoken ;  but  as  to 
the  number,  though  the  church  of  England  hath  made  no 
law,  and  therefore  the  custom  of  doing  it  once  is  the  more 
indifferent  and  at  liberty,  yet  if  the  trine  immersion  be  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  the  mystery,  and  the  other  be  not^  the 
custom  ought  not  to  prevail,  atd  is  not  to  be  complied  with^ 
if  the  case  be  evident  or  declared.  Now  in  this  particular 
the  sense  of  antiquity  is  clear.  '^  Nam  tlec  semeL  sed  ter  ad 
singula  nomina  ilpersonas  singulas  tingimur,"  saith  Tertul. 
lian  ^ :  *'  Dehinc  ter  mergitamur,''  "  We  are  thrice  put  under 
water,  not  once;  at  the  mention  of  every  person  we  are  dip- 
ped.*'— The  very  same  words  we  read  in  St.  Jerome  against 
the  Luciferans.  But  more  largely  it  is  explicated  by  St; 
Ambrose'.  ''Thou  wert  asked,  'Dost  thou  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty  ?'  and  thou  didst  say,  '  I  do  believe  :* 
and  thou  wert  plunged^  that  is,  buried.  Thou  wert  a^ked 
again,  *  Dost  thou  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?'  and  thou 
saidst^  ^  I  do  believe :'  and  thou  wert  dipped  or  plunged ; 
and  therefore  thou  art  buried  together  with  Christ.  The 
third  time  thou  wert  asked, '  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit?'  and  thou  saidest,  ^I  do  believe:*  and  the  third  time 
tiiou  wert  plunged ;  that  thy  threefold  confession  might  wash 
away  the  many  lapses  of  thy  former  life." — St.  Dionysius  °* 
says,  that  the  trine  immersion  signifies  the  divine  essence  and 
beatitude  of  God  in  a  trinity  of  persons.  St.  Athanasius '^ 
says,  it  signifies  "the  death,  burial,  ftrtd  resurrection,  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  together  with  his  being  three  days  in  the 
grave,"  And  this  thing  was  so  the  practice  and  custom  of 
the  church,  that,  in  the  canons  of  the  apostles*,  as  they  are 
called,  he  that  does  not  use  trine  immersion,  is  to  be  deposed 
from  his  dignity.  Tfjv  fiiav  hrn^r^fxitiHv  Kara^aiv  acrejS^c  «"*«> 
"  It  is  impious  and  ungodly  to  immerge  but  once  in  baptism ; 
so  Zonaras  upon  that  canon  : — and  St.  Chrysostom  derives  it 
from  Christ's  institution,  "  Omnibus  mysteriis  velut  signum 
imponens  Dominus,  in  tribus  mersionibus  aquae  unum  bap- 

^  Adv.  Praxeam,  cap.  28.  De  Corona  Milit.  cap.  15. 

>  Lib.  2.  de  Sacram.  cap.  7. 

">  In  Dictiset  Interpret.  Script,  qo.  91. 

n  Vide  Augast.  homil.  4.  et  apad  Gratian.  de  Gonsecr.  diit.  4.  cap.  76. 
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tisma  discipulia  suis^  tradidit;"  ''Our  Lord  did^as  it  were» 
impose  a  sign  upon  every  mystery,  and  delivered  one  bap- 
tism to  his  disciples  in  three  immersions  (^  dippings  :'^  and 
therefore  says, '  that,  though  this  descended  by  tradition,  yet 
it  hath  the  authority  of  a  law.'  And  the  same  thing  we  find 
affirmed  by  Pope  Pelagius,  as  he  is  cited  by  OratianP.  And 
Th^odaretS  speaking  of  the  heretic  Eunomius,  who  first  of 
ally  without  authority  and  against  reason,  did  use  but  single 
ilaokmersion,  says,  that  *he  subverted  the  rite  of  holy  bap- 
tism, which  at  first  was  delivered  by  our  Lord  and  his  apo- 
stles/ 

14.  Now  in  theseparticulara,  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient 
ehutches  did  otherwise  than  we  do :  but  that  is  not  sufficient 
to  force  us  to  break  the  ecclesiastical  custom,  which  is  of 
long  abode  with  us.  But  when  they  say,  these  things  are  ta 
be  done  by  divine  precepts,  we  are  to  consider  that  upon  ita 
Own  account :  and  though  some  of  the  fathers  did  say  so, 
yet  it  can  never  be  proved  to  be  so ;  and  it  were  strange  that 
there  should  be  a  divine  commandment^  of  which  there  is  na 
mention  made  in  the  four  Gospels,  nor  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles- 
of  the  apostles.  But  then  that  there  is  in  dippings  and  in  the 
repetition  of  it,  ukore  correspondency  to  the  analogy  and  mys« 
tery  of  the  sacrament,  is  evident ;  the*  one  being  a  sacrament 
of  the  death  ^nd  burial  of  Christ,  the  other  a  confession  of, 
aadan  admissLc^n?  to,  the  faith  and  profession  of  God  in  the 
most  hxdly  Trinity :  and  therefore  I  say,  it  is  sufficient  warrant 
that  every  single  person  break  that  custom  of  sprinkling, 
which  is  against  the  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  it  is  also  a  suf-* 
ficient  reasoB  to  move  the  church  to  introduce  a  contrary 
custom  to  the  other  of  single  immersion,  concerning  which 
as  yet  there  is  no  law.  But  because  there  is,  even  in  sprink- 
lii;^,  something  of  the  analogy  of  the  mystery,  as  is  rightly 
observed  by  Aquinas  and  Dominicus  ^  Soto ;  and  because  it 
is  not  certain,  that  the  best  representation  and  the  most  ex* 
pressive  ceremony  are  required;  therefore  the  church,  upon 
great  cause^  may  lawfully  do  either :  but  because  it  is  better 
to  use  dipping,  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  mystery  to 
use  it  three  times,  and  that  so  the  ancient  church  understood 
it,  therefore  these  things  are  a  sufficient  warrant  to  acquit 

P  De  Conseorat.  dist  4.  n  Lib.  4.  Haerct^  faba). 
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v^  £rom  the  obligation  of  the  contrary  cnstom;  because  a 
(^QBiom,  against  which  there  is  so  much  probability,  and  ini 
which  there  is  no  necessity  and  na  adyantage,  is  to  be  pre* 
samed  unreasonable. 

15.  But  if  the  custom  of  single  immersion  should,  by 
dome  new-arising  necessity,  become  reasonable,  then  it  not 
only  might  be  retained,  but  ought  to  be  complied  with.  Thus 
k  happened  in  Spain  in  the  year  600,  the  Arian  bishops  find-i 
ing  their  advantage  in  the  readily-prepared  custom  of  trine 
immersion,  used  it  and  expounded  it  to  signify  the  substanr* 
tial  difference  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Fa* 
ther.  Upon  this,  Leander,  the  bishop  of  Seville,  gives  advice 
and  notice  to  St.  Gregory  bishop  of  Rome ;  who  commends 
Leander  for  using  a  single  immersion,  which  he  did  to  sig-^ 
nify  the  unity  of  nature  in  the  Divinity,  and  that  he  might 
not  comply  with  the  Arians:  and  this  was  afterward  brought 
into  custom,  and  then  into  a  law  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo''.  But  unless  such  an  accident  happen,  and  that  the 
reason  be  changed,  every  church  is  to  use  her  first  customs, 
those  which  be  right,  and  agreeable  to  the  sense  and  purpose 
of  the  sacrament.  But  otherwise,  an  evil  custom  is  better 
broken  than  kept. 


RULE  XVI. 


The  Decrees  and  Canons  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  oblige  the 
Conscience  of  none  but  his  own  Subjects, 

1.  This  must  needs  follow  from  divers  of  the  former  dis- 
courses :  for  if  bishops,  in  their  spiritual  capacity,  have  no 
power  of  making  laws  of  external  regiment  without  the  leave 
of  their  princes,  or  the  consent  of  their  people,  then  suppos- 
ing the  pope's  great  pretence  were  true,  that  he  is  the  head 
or  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  that  from  him  they  receive 
immediately  all  the  spiritual  power  they  have,  yet  this  will 
afford  him  no  more  than  what  Christ  left  to  the  whole  order ; 
of  which  I  have  already  given  accounts. 

'  Can.  5.  ftUai  6. 
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.  2.  But  in  this,  there  will  be  the  less  need  of  inquiry :  for  since 
the  bishop  of  Rome  by  arts,  which  all  the  world  knows,  had 
raised  an  intolerable  empire,  he  used  it  as  violently  as  he  got 
it,  and  made  his  little  finger  heavier  than  all  the  loins  of 
princes.  And  in  the  council  of  Trent*,  when  in  the  twenty-fifth 
session  the  fathers  confirmed  and  commanded  the  observation 
of  all  canons,  general  councils,  apostolical  ordinances  made 
in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  ecclesiastical  liberty, 
-rr-they  at  once,  by  establishing  the  pope's  empire,  destroyed 
it  quite,  for  they  made  it  impossible  to  obey;  and  the  con- 
sciences .  of  people  were  set  at  liberty,  because  they  were 
commanded,  every  man,  to  bear  a  steeple  upon  his  back. .  For 
first  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  apostolical  ordinances, 
saith  Cardinal  CusanusS  which  were  never  received  even 
when  they  were  made.  Then  let  it  be  considered  what  there 
is  to  be  done  to  Gratian's  '  decretum,'  which  is  made  part  of 
the  pope's  law :  and  who  knows,  in  that '  Concordantia  Dis- 
cordantiarum,'  that  contradictory  heap  of  sayings,  which 
i^hall,  and  which  shall  not,  oblige  the  conscience  i  But  then 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  and  of  Boniface  VIII.,  the  Cle- 
mentines and  Extravagants,  all  those  laws  in  that  book  which 
is  called  '*  CoUectio  Diversarum  Constitution um  et  literarum 
Romanorum  Pontificum,'  and  in  another  called  ^Epistolse 
Decretales  Summorum  Pontificum,'  in  three  volumes,  and  in 
another  called  *  Eclogae  Bullarum  et  Motuum  Propriorum,' 
and  in  another  called '  Summa  Pontificum,'  and  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  *  Decretals,'  not  long  since  composed, — and  in 
their  rules  of  chancery,  their  penitentiary  taxes,  and  some 
other  books  of  such  loads  as  these,  that  I  need  not  add  to 
this  intolerable  heap :  but  that  a  Christian  bishop  should 
impose,  and  a  council  of  Christian  bishops  and  priests  should 
tie,  upon  the  consciences  of  men  such  burdens,  which  they 
can  never  reckon,  never  tell  over,  never  know,  never  under- 
stand ;  and  that  they  should  do  it  then,  when  a  Christian  em- 
peror had  given  advice  that  the  decrees  and  canons  should 
be  reduced  to  a  less  number,  and  made  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  God, — is  so  sad  a  story,  so  unlike  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  to  government  apostolical,  that  it  represents  the  happi- 
ness of  Christendom,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  such  laws, 

•  Cap.  20.  »  L:b.  2.  cap.  11. 
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and  tbe  unhappiness  that  would  be  upon  them,  if  the  pope 
bad  the  rule  and  real  obligations  of  the  consciences  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

3.  But  of  these  things^  the  world  bath  been  long  full 
of  complaint :  as  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Cusa",  in  Marsilius  of  Padua  %  in  Ayentinus^,  in  Albericus 
Rosate",  in  Gregory  Hambourg',  in  Matthew  of  Paris  ^  Mat* 
thew  of  Westminster*,  Nicolaus  de  Clemangis*,  Franciscus 
Duarenus%  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray^,  and  many  others,  both 
collected  by  Guldastus,  and  the  *  Catalogus  TestiumVeritatis* 
by  Illyricus.  Insomuch  that  if  the  people  had  not  been  igno- 
rant and  superstitious,  "  qui  facilius  vatibus  quam  ducibus 
parent  suis,"  and  "more  willing  to  obey  their  priests  than 
their  princes/'  and  if  the  princes  had  not  been,  by  such 
means,  overpowered,  these  decrees  and  canons  would  have 
been  as  easily  rejected  as  many  others  have  been.  For  if, 
by  the  Papal  sanction,  they  do  oblige  the  conscience,  then 
they  all  oblige.  If  they  all  oblige,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that,  as  Cusanus  says,  infinite  numbers  of  them  are  rejected, 
when  they  are  newly  made  ?  And  if  so  many  of  them  may 
be  rejected,  then  which  of  them  shall  oblige  ?  If  they  oblige 
by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  that  is  alike  in  them  all :  if  by 
the  condition  of  the  matter ,  then  they  bind  as  they  agree  wiUi 
our  duty  to  God  and  to  princes,  with  the  public  good,  and 
the  edification  of  the  church  :  and  then  the  authority  itself 
is  nothing. 

4.  And  it  is  no  trifling  consideration,  that  the  body  of 
the  canon  law  was  made  by  the  worst  and  most  ambitioua 
popes.  Alexander  III.  who  made  Gratian's  decree  to  be- 
come law,  was  a  schismatical  pope,  an  antipope,  and  un- 
duly elected :  the  rest  were,  Gregory  IX.  Boniface  VIII. 
Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.  persons  bloody  and  ambitious, 
traitors  to  their  princes,  and  butchers  of  Christendom  by 
the  sad  wars  they  raised;  and  therefore  their  laws  were- 

■  Ubi  fopra.  .  '  In  Defens.  Pteis,  part.  2.  cap.  23. 

7  Lib.  7.  Annal.  Boioram. 

>  In  lib.  Bene  a  Zenone,  cap.  de  qnadrien.  Pnetoript. 

*  InConfut.  Primat  Papae  2.  consider.  Princip.  ^  In  Henrico  Til. 
<  In  parte  2.  A.  D.  1247.                       ^  Lib.  de  Rnina  et  Reparat.  Eccl. 

•  In  PrsefaL  libri  de  Sacris  EooIesi»  Ministeriis,  impres.  1551.  * 
'  Alliacens.  de  Reformat.  Eoolen.  consid.  2.  See  also  tbe  Verger's  Dream  mad« 

in  Latin  in  i\m  time  of  Charlea  V.  and  translated  into  Preuoh. 
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likely  to  be  the  productions  of  violence  and  war,  not  of  a 
just  and  peaceable  authority. 

5.  But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point  of  conscienqe  ;  yvhQ 
made  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  law.giver 
to  Christendom  ?  For  every  bishop  hath  from  Christ  equal 
power,  and  thare  is  no  difference  but  what  is  introduced  by 
men,  that  is,  by  laws  positive,  by  consent,  or  by  violence. 
''Ad  Trinitatis  instar,  cujus  una  est  atque  individua  potestas, 
unum  est  per  diversos  antistites  sacerdotium;"  said  Pope 
Symmachus^:  ''As  is  the  power  of  the  holy  Trinity,  one  and 
undivided;  so  is  the  episcopacy,  divided  amongst  all  the 
bishops,  but  the  power  is  the  same."  So  St.  Cyprian**; 
''  Una  est  ecclesia  per  totum  mundum  in  multa  membra  di- 
visa :  item  episcopatus  unus,  episcoponim  multorum  con- 
Gordi  numerositate  diffusus ;"  "  As  there  is  but  one  church 
in  the  whole  world  divided  into  many  mei^bers,  so  there  is 
but  one  bishoprick  parted  into  ian  agreeing  number  of 
bishops.''  And  again ;  "  Let  no  man  deceive  the  brother- 
hood with  a  lie,  let  no  man  corrupt  the  truth  of  faith  with  a 
perfidious  prevarication :" — "  Episcopatus  unus  est,  cujus  k 
singulis  in  solidnm  pars  tenetur;"  "There  is  but  one  bishop- 
rick, and  every  one  of  us  hath  his  share :  a  part  of  the  flock  is 
given  to  every  pastor."  Now  if  one  were  the  universal 
bishop  over  (Bill,  then  these  zealous  words  of  St.  Cyprian  had 
not  been  reconcilable  to  truth  and  sense :  for  then  the  unity 
of  the  church  had  been  by  a  unity  of  subordination,  not  by 
an  identity  of  office  and  a  partition  of  charge.  To  the  same 
purpose  is  that  of  Pope  Damasus  ^  writing  to  the  African 
bishops  to  require  their  aid  in  a  matter  of  discipline :  '*  Nos 
excusare  non  possumus,  si  ejus  ecclesiam,  quee  nobis  gene- 
raliter  commissa  est,  in  quantum  prsevalemus  puram  k  tarn 
illicitis  superstitionibus  non  custodiamus ;  quia  non  aliter 
unus  grex  et  imus  pastor  sumusi  nisi,  quemadmodum  apos- 
tolus docet,  eadem  dicamus  omnes,"  &c.  "The  church  is 
committed  to  us  in  common,  and  we  have  no  other  way  of 
being  one  flock  and  oiie  shepherd,  but  by  speaking  the  same 
things,"  that  is,  consenting  and  joining  in  the  common 
government.  This  is  the  same  which  St.  Jerome  affirmed  ^ 
"  Omnis  episcopus,  sive  Romse  fuerit,  sive  Eugubii,  sive  Con- 

f  BftroD.  A.  D.  499.  b.  S6,  k  4.  epist  2, 3.  et  i.  3.  *  Epiit.  5. 
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ftantiaopoli^  sive  Rhegii>  sive  Alexandrine,  Biv«  Tanais^  qa«h 
d€im  est  meriti,  ejusdem  sacerdotii :"  *^  It  is  all  one,  there  U 
no  difTerence  in  worthiikess  and  power,  whether  he  be  bishop 
of  Rome  or  Eugnbium,  Constantinople  or  Rhegium,  Tanais 
or  Alexandria/'  For  as  it  is  with  the  aposdes,  so  with  their 
successors;  ''Hoc  utique  erant  csBteri  apostoii  quod  erat 
Petrus,  pari  consortio  prsediti  et  .hod:H}ris  et  potestatis,? 
*' What  Peter  was,  that  the  rest  of  the  apostles  w^re ;  he  wa$ 
the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth, — and  so  were  they,  and  so  ar^ 
their  successors." — ''Caput  enim  ecclesiee  Christus  est^ 
Christi  autem  vicarii  sacerdotes  sunt,  qui  vice  Christi  legar 
tione  funguntur  in  ecclesia,"  said  Pope  Hormisda : — -and 
St.  Cyprian^  calls  the  bishop,  '*  unum  ad  tempus  vice  Christi 
judicem,**  "  the  deputy  and  vicegerent  of  Christ."  St.  Peter 
had  the  keys  given  him  ;  so  had  the  apostles,  and  so  have  their 
successors  ;  St.  Peter  was  the  pillar  of  the  church,  atid  so  were 
the  other  apostles  ;  he  was  a  foundation,  and  so  were  they ; 
for,  "  Christ  hath  built  his  church  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets."  He  waa  Uirpog,  and  every  one 
of  them  was  irirpa^  *  a  rock,'  and  Christ  was  the  comer-stonft. 
And  what  they  were  in  their  perpetual  office,  that  the  bishops 
^re.  *'  Antistitem  puriorem  ceBteris  esse  oportet,  ipsius  enim 
[Christi]  personam  habere  videtur ;  est  enim  vicarius  ejus,  ut 
quod  cseteris  licet,  illi  nonliceat,  quianecesse  habet  quotidie 
Christi  vicem  agere,"  said  St.  Austin*:  **  A  bishop  ought  to 
be  more  holy  than  others,  because  he  hath  the  person  of 
Christ,  he  is  his  vicar ;  what  is  lawful  to  others  is  not  lawful 
for  him  ;  for  he  every  day  is  in  his  place  or  stead."  Add  to 
this,  that  the  power  which  the  bishops  have,  they  have  it 
immediately  from  Christ,  they  are  successors  of  the  apostles, 
of  all,  not  of  Peter  only, — many  apostolical  churches  whicb 
were  established  by  others,  being  succeeded  in  as  well  a$( 
Rome ;  that  these  things  are  evident  in  matter  of  fact,  and 
universally  affirmed  in  antiquity  clearly  and  without  dispute* 
6.  From  hence  it  must  needs  follow,  that,  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  one  bishop  is  not  superior  to  another.  Concerning 
which  I  need  no  other  testimony  than  that  excellent  saying 

^  Cjprian  de  Uoil.  Ecolei.  Vide  S.  Cjpr.  lib.  1.  ep.  3.  et  lib.  5.  ep.  6.  S.  Am- 

l^ose  in  1  Cor.  xi. 

J  In  Qasest.  Vel.  et  Nor.  Teit.  q.  alt.  et  ad  Fraires  in  Ereoio,  cap.  ST. 
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of  St.  Cyprian  in  the  council  of  Carthage;  **  It  remaiils  (saitb 
he)  that  we  all  speak  what  every  one  of  us  doth  thinks  j^^dg- 
ing  no  man,  and  refusing  to  communicate  with  no  man  that 
shall  happen  to  be  of  a  differing  judgment:"  '^neque  enim 
quisquam  nostrum  seepiscopum  episcoporum  constituit,  aut 
tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  collegas  suos 
akdegit;quandohabeatomnis  episcopus,  pro  licentialibertatis 
et  potestatis  susBy  arbitrium  proprium,  tanquam  judicari  ab 
alio  non  possit,  cum  nee  ipse  possit  alteram  judicare:  sed 
€xpectemus  universi  judicium  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christie 
qui  unus  et  solus  habet  potestatem  et  prseponendi  nos  iii 
ecclesiae  suae  guberaatione,  et  de  actu  nostro  judicandi;" — '- 
**  for  none  of  us  makes  himself  a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  by  ty- 
rannical terror  compels  his  colleagues  to  a  necessity  of  com- 
plying :  for  every  bishop  hath  a  liberty  and  power  of  his  own 
arbitrement,  neither  can  he  be  judged  by  any  one,  nor  him- 
self judge  any  other;  but  we  all  must  expect  the  judgment 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  himself  and  alone  hath 
power  of  setting  us  over  the  government  of  his  church,  and 
of  judging  us  for  what  we  do."— Now  if  all  bishops  be  equal 
in  their  power,  then  the  pope  can,  by  the4aws  of  Christ,  make 
laws  no  more  than  any  bishop  can ;  and  what  the  legislative 
of  the  bishop  is,  I  have  already  declared  and  proved:  and 
therefore  for  these  and  infinite  other  reasons,  the  consciences 
of  Christians  may  be  at  peace  as  to  the  canons  of  the  popes, 
out  of  his  temporal  jurisdiction.  Concerning  which  other 
reasons,  who  please  to  require  them,  may  find  enough  in 
Spalatensis"*,  in  the  replies  of  our  English  prelates  in  the 
questions  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  in  Chamier,  Moulin; 
Gerard,  and  divers  others.  I  have  the  less  need  to  insist 
upon  any  more  particulars,  because  I  write  in  a  chupch^ 
where  this  question  is  well  understood,  and  sufficiently  de^ 
termined  to  all  effects  of  conscience.  I  only  add  the  ^saying 
of  ^neas  Sylvius**,  who  was  himself  a  pope ;  *'  Ante  conci* 
lium  Nicenum,  quisque  sibi  vivebat,  et  parvus  respectus  ha- 
bebatur  ad  ecclesiam  Romanam ;"  **  Before  the. Nicene  coun- 
cil, every  man  lived  to  himself"  (that  is,  by  his  proper  mea- 
sures, the  limits  of  his  own  church),  "  and  little  regard  wasi 
had  to  the  church  of  Rome." 

»  Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  5,  6.  »  Epiat.  288. 
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Sect.  4.  Of  the  Matter  and  Conditions  of  ecclesiastical  Laws 
required  to  the  Obligation  of  Conscience. 

RULE  XVII. 

Ecclesiastical  Laws,  that  are  merelj/  such,  cannot  be 

universal  and  perpetual. 

I.  I  DO  not  mean  only  that  ecclesiastical  laws  can  be  abro* 
gated  by  an  authority  as  greats  as  that  which  made  them ; 
for  all  positive  laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  can  be  so,  and 
yet  there  are  some  of  both,  which  have  been  obligatory  to  all 
men  under  such  a  government,  and  during  such  a  period, 
that  have  been  called  perpetual  and  for  ever.  But  that  which 
is  here  intended,  is  of  greater  consequence  and  concern  to  the 
conscience,  and  it  is  this, — That  ecclesiastical  laws  merely 
such,  that  is,  those  which  do  not  involve  a  divine  law  within 
their  matter,  must  be  so  made,  as  that  they  do  not  infriuge 
Christian  liberty  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  be  so  enjoined, 
that '  the  commandments  of  men  be  not  taught  for  doctrines.' 
These  are  very  material  considerations,  but  of  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  therefore  it  is  fit,  they  be  most  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

2«  They  must  be  imposed  so  as  to  leave  our  liberty  un- 
harmed  ;  that  is,  that  the  law  be  not  universal,  not  with  an 
intent  to  oblige  all  Christendom,  except  they  will  be  obliged, 
that  is,  do  consent.  For  laws  are  in  public,  as  actions  in 
particular;  actions  are  done  by  single  men,  and  laws  are 
made  by  limited  communities.  A  society  cannot  be  said  to 
do  an  action,  and  the  whole  world  cannot  be  said  to  make  a 
law ;  but  as  the  action  is  done  by  a  determined  person,  so 
the  law  is  made  by  a  determined  government,  as  by  the 
church  of  England,  of  Rome,  of  Milan ;  and  the  Catholic 
church  never  yet  did  meet  since  the  apostles'  days  in  any 
assembly  to  make  a  law,  that  shall  bind  all  Christians,  whe- 
ther they  consent  or  no.  And  because  one  church  hath  not, 
by  any  word  of  Christ,  authority  over  another  church,  and 
one  king  is  not  superior  to  another  king,  but  all  are  supreme 
in  their  own  dominions,  of  which  the  church  is  at  least  a 
part,  and  if  they  be  all  Christian,  it  is  that  church,  that  Chris- 
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tian  dominion ;  it  must  necessarily  follow^  that  no  ecclesias- 
tical law  can  be  made  with  a  power  of  passing  necessary  (Al- 
ligation upon  all  Christians.  And  therefore  the  code  of  the 
Catholic  church  was  nothing  but  a  collection  of  some  private 
constitutions,  which  were  consented  to  by  many  churches, 
and  to  which  they  bound  themselves,  but  did  not  long  stand 
so,  but  changed  them  more  or  less  according  as  they  pleased. 
And  when  the  Roman  emperors  made  any  canon  ecclesias- 
tical into  a  law,  it  was  a  part  of  the  civil  law,  and  by  that 
authority,  did  oblige  as  other  civil  laws  did,  not  all  the 
world,  but  only  the  Roman  world,  the  subjects  of  that  do- 
minion. 

3.  But  when  any  law  or  canon  ecclesiastical  is  made,  it  is 
made  by  a  certain  number  of  ecclesiastics,  or  by  all.  If  by 
«il],  then  all  consent  first  or  last,  and  then  every  bishop  uiay 
govern  his  charge  by  that  measure;  but  that  was  never  yet 
reduced  to  practiqe,  and  prevails  only  by  consent:  but  if  by 
a  certain  number  only,  then  they  c2Ji  but  by  that  measure 
rule  their  own  subjects ;  but  if  they  obtrude  it  upon  others, 
then  comes  in  the  precept  of  the  Apostle  ^  /*  Stand  fast  in 
the  liberty,  with  which  Christ  hath  made  you  free,  and  be 
not  again  entangled  in  th^  yoke  of  bondage." 

4.  For  when  Christ  hath  made  us  free  from  the  law  of 
ceremonies,  which  God  appointed  to  that  nation,  and  to 
which  all  other  nations  were  bound,  if  they  came  into  that 
communion ;  it  would  be  intolerable,  that  the  churches,  who 
rejoiced  in  their  freedom  from  that  yoke,  which  God  bad 
imposed,  should  submit  themselves  to  a  yoke  of  ordinances, 
which  men  should  make :  for  though  before  they  conld  not, 
yet  now  they  may,  exercise  communion,  and  use  the  same  re<» 
ligion  without  communicating  in  rites  and  ordinances. 

5.  This  does  no  way  concern  the  subjects  of  any  govern** 
ment  (what  liberty  they  are  to  retain  and  use,  I  shall  dis^ 
course  in  the  following  numbers) ;  but  it  concerns  distinct 
churches  under  distinct  governments, — and  it  means,  as 
appears  plainly  by  the  context  and  the  whole  analogy  of  the 
thing,  that  the  Christian  churches  must  suffer  no  man  to  put 
a  law  upon  them,  who  is  not  their  governor.  If  he  have  un-^ 
dertak^a  a  pious  discipline,  let  him  propound  it,  and,  for 

•  G«lal.  T.  1. 
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JGod'fi -glory  and  tbe  zeal  of  souls,  emfeaYonr  to  persuade  it; 
4br  all  tbat  is  not  against  Christian  liberty,  until  any  man  or 
;aDy  church  shall  impose  it,  and  command  it,  whether  the 
churches  please  or  no,  whether  they  judge  it  expedient  or  no, 
whether  it  be  for  their  edification,  or  not  for  their  edification : 
ihat  is  not  to  be  suffered ;  it  is  against  onr  evangelical  liberty, 
and  the  apostolical  injunction. 

6.  And  this  was  so  well  understood  by  the  primitive 
i^urches,  that,  though  the  bishops  did  appoint  temporary 
and  occasional  fasts  in  their  churches  upon  emergent  and  '- 
great  accidents,  as  Tertnllian  affirms,  yet  they  would  suffer 
no  bishop  to  impose  any  law  of  fasting  upon  others,  but  all 
churches  would  keep  their  own  liberty,  as  I  have  already 
proved  in  this  chapter  P:  and  when  Montanus  did  vnordws 
pofioSrereiv,  *  make  a  law  of  fasting,'  not  for  his  own  churdi, 
but  intended  that  all  Christians  should  keep  the  fasts  ap- 
pointed, they  made  an  outcry  against  him  a^d  would  not  en^ 
dure  it ;  and  yet  he  did  it  only  for  discipline,  not  for  doctrine, — 
for  piety,  not  as  of  necessity, — as  appears  in  TertuUian's  book 
of  fasting,  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  "^i  and  they  also 
did  keep  fasting-days  set  and  solemn,  every  bishop  in  his  own 
church,  at  what  times  they  would,  but  almost  all  upon  Good 
Friday ;  but  this  was  by  consent  and  with  liberty,  and  that 
they  ought  to  defend,  and  so  they  did. 

But  ecclesiastical  Laws  must  not  be  perpetual. 

7.  That  is,  when  they  are  made,  they  are  relative  to  time 
and  place,  to  persons  and  occasions,  subject  to  all  changes, 
fitted  for  use  and  the  advantage  of  churches,  ministering  to 
edification,  and  complying  with  charity.  Now  whatsoever 
is  made  with  these  conditions,  cannot  be  perpetual :  and  what- 
soever ecclesiastical  law  hath  not  these  conditions,  the 
churches  ought  not  to  receive,  because  they  are  impediments; 
Hot  advantages,  to  l^e  service  of  God.  If  they  be  thus  qua- 
Kfied,  no  good  man  will  refuse  them :  if  they  be  not,  they  are 
the  laws  of  tyrants,  not  of  spiritual  fathers  :  for  this  whole 
afiair  is  fully  stated  in  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour ; 
reproving  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  ecclesiastical  laws,  he 
iays,  ^'  they,  by  their  traditions,  did  evacuate  the  command- 

W  j^nle  13,  0. 9.  4  Vide  etiam  cap.  13. 15. 
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ment  of  God,  and  they  taught  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men/'  The  fall  sense  of  which  when  w6  understand, 
we  have  the  full  measure  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  not  only  as 
they  relate  to  the  churches  and  communities  of  Christians 
under  distinct  governments,  but  to  every  single  Christian 
under  his  own  governor  and  superior.  These,  1  say,  are  the 
negative  measures  :  that  is,  ecclesiastical  laws  are  not  good 
and  are  not  binding,  if  they  be  imposed  against  the  interest 
of  a  divine  commandment,  or  if  they  be  taught  as  doctrines. 
Of  the  first  there  is  no  doubt,  and  in  it  there  is  no  difficulty : 
but  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  very  great  one. 

8.  For  when  our  superiors  impose  a  law  of  discipline, 
they  say  it  is  good,  it  is  pleasing  to  God,  it  is  a  good  instru- 
ment and  ministry  to  some  virtue,  or  at  least  it  is  an  act  of 
obedience,  and  that  it  is  so,  is  true  doctrine :  what  hurt  can 
there  be  in  all  this  ?  The  commandments  of  men  are  bound 
upon  us  by  the  commandment  of  God,  and  therefore  when 
they  are  once  imposed,  they  cease  to  be  indifferent,  and  there- 
fore may  then  become  SiSaxal, '  doctrines'  and  points  of  reli- 
gion ;  what  then  is  that  which  our  blessed  Saviour  reproves  ? 
and  what  is  our  negative  measure  of  ecclesiastical  laws  ? 

9.  To  this  tlie  answer  is  best  given  by  a  narrative  of  what 
the  Pharisees  did,  and  was  reproved :  for  all  was  not  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  God,  neither  is  all  that  amiss  which  men  teach 
to  be  done.  For  our  blessed  Saviour  commanded  us  '  to  hear 
them  that  sat  in  Moses'  chair,  and  to  do  whatsoever  they 
commanded :'  not  absolutely  whatsoever,  but  whatsoever  of 
a  certain  sort;  that  is,  1.  Whatsoever  they  taught  by  a 
probable  interpretation  of  what  was  doubtful;  2.  Or  by 
faithful  counsel  concerning  things  belonging  to  piety  and 
charity ;  3.  Or  by  a  determining  to  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  those  things,  which  were  left  to  thieir  choice  and 
conduct. 

10.  Whatsoever  was  besides  these,  that  is,  1.  Whatsoever 
had  its  foundation  in  the  opinions  of  nien,  and  not  in  some-; 
thing  {certainly  derived  from  God,  if  brought  into  religion  and 
imposed  on  men's  consciences  as  apart  of  the  service  of  God, 
this  is '  the  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.' 
But  besides  this,  2.  If  what  is  deduced  only  by  probable  in- 
terpretation, be  obtruded  as  a  matter  of  faith  ;  or,  3.  If  what 
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h  piously  counselled,  be  iumed  into  a  perpetual  and  absolute 
law ;  or,  4.  If  that  which  was  left  to  the  choice  and  conduct 
of  the  governors,  be  handled  not  as  matter  of  liberty,  but  of 
necessity  ; — in  all  these  cases, '  the  commandments  of  men 
are  taught  for  doctrines.' 

11.  The  reason  of  these  things  is  plain.  For  the  first;  If 
it  have  no  foundation  in  the  law  of  God,  but  in  human  opi- 
nions, and  yet  be  taught  for  doctrine,  it  is  literally  the  thing 
that  is  here  reproved.  For  the  second  ;  Whatsoever  is  but 
probably  collected,  is  not  the  word  of  God,  for  that  is  always 
certain  :  it  is  true  it  is  but  probable  in  itself,  but  in  itself  is 
true  or  false ;  but  to  him  it  is  but  probable, — and  therefore,  to 
say  this  is  the  word  or  the  commandment  of  God,  is  more 
than  the  man  can  say ;  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  true  in  itself,  that 
is,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  God, — when  indeed  it  is  but  the  word  of 
man  for  aught  we  know.  For  the  third  ;  When  God  hath  left 
it  at  liberty,  if  man  turns  it  into  a  commandment,  and  teaches 
it  for  the  law  of  God,  he  does  more  than  God  would  do,  and 
more  than  is  true ;  for  God  never  made  it  into  a  law,  and  man 
cannot  make  it  to  become  God's  law:  for  the  ecclesiastic  order, 
being  but  God's  minister  and  the  publisher  of  God's  will, 
must  propose  things  as  they  received  them  from  God ;  that 
which  is  law,  as  necessary, — that  which  is  counsel,  as  highly 
rewardable.  For  the  fourth  ;  If  it  be  left  in  the  power  of  the 
governors,  then  it  is  *  hoc  ipso'  evident  that  it  is  necessary ; 
and  therefore  though  it  may  minister  to  order  and  discipline, 
yet  it  must  do  no  more  ;  it  may  be  called  '  obedience,'  so 
long  as  it  is  justly  bound  upon  us  with  the  cords  of  a  man; 
but  it  must  not,  in  any  other  sense  nor  at  any  time,  be  called 
'  religion.'  How  these  two  last  sorts  may  be  made  into 
laws,  I  shall  account  when  I  speak  of  the  positive  measures 
of  ecclesiastical  laws;  but  abstracting  from  that  superin- 
duced obligation,  to  teach  these  things  as  necessary  which 
God  hath  not  made  so,  is  to  do  as  the  Pharisees  did,  whom 
our  blessed  Saviour  so  reproves. 

12.  An  example  of  the  first  is,  the  Pharisees '  teaching  the 
washing  of  cups  and  dishes :  because  they  said,  that,  if  a  gen- 
tile or  any  unclean  person  had  touched  their  vessel  that  touched 
their  meat,  the  impurity  would  go  into  their  body  that  ate  it, 
and  from  thence  into  their  soul ;  and  therefore  they  taught 
the  doctrine  or  tra,dition  of  cleansing  vessels  and  washing 
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be  said  in  the  Greek  oomedy ;  *'  findiing  out  a  vain;  ten 
medy  to  cure  a  fantastical  disease/'  Thus,  in  the.churd» 
of  Rome,  they  exorcise  salt  ^nd  wati»  ta  cast  out  de^Is) 
they  give  verses  out  of  the  Psalms  or  Gospels  to  charmf 
witches  ;  they  ring  the  bells  to  ap|>ease  tempests^  and!  very 
many  more  such  ridiculous  devices.  2.  Of  the  second  we 
have  examples  enough^  in  the  council  of  Trent,  who  drew^ 
into  a  body  of  articles,  and  declared  those  things, — some  of 
which  are  but  probaHe  at  most,  and  some  of  them  apparently^ 
false^-^to  be  articles  of  faith.  And  under  thii»  those  also  must 
needs  be  involved,  who  persecute  men  fov  opinions  and  doub^ 
hi  disputations.  3.  Of  the  third,  they  are  very  evil  exam- 
ples, who  to  some  whole  orders  of  men  lay  an  injunction  of 
keeping  evangelical  counsels:  such  who  forbid  the  whole 
drder  of  the  superior  clergy  to  marry, — and  command  theni' 
that  are  married,  to  forsake  their  wives  or  their  office  and 
livelihood.  4..  But  they  are  guilty  of  the  fourth  kind  of  pre- 
varicating of  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  persecute 
the  breakers  of  an  ecclesiasticallaw  with  a  severity  greater 
than  the  violators  of  a  divine  commandment.  For  if  there 
be  any  liberty,  of  any  sort,  left,  after  an  indifierent  action  is 
made  into  a  law  of  man,  it  is  all  destroyed  by  them,  who  give 
less  liberty  to  the  transgression  of  that  law  than  to  the  breach 
of  God's  laWi  under  which  there  is  left  no  liberty,  but  the  li^ 
berty  of  a  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience^  For  they  that 
do  such  things,  must  needs  at  least  say  that  such  huMan  in- 
junctions ^are  as  necessary  as  the  divine  commandments;  for 
else  why  are  they  more  severely  punished  ? 

13.  The  sum  is  this;  Not  only  those  who  expressly  teach, 
that  what  they  have  invented,  is  a  commandment  of  God, — ^but 
all  they  that  say  any  thing  is  a  law  of  God  which  is  not,  though 
it  begood,  though  it  be  probable,' — and  all  they  which  Use  arts 
and  secret  devices  and  little  arguments  and  enforcements,  and 
press  indifferent  things  up  to  the  height  and  necessity  of  re- 
ligion and  a  divine  commandment, — are  guilty  of  this  pha- 
risaism,  obnoxious  to  our  Saviour's  reproof,  and,  if  it  be  in  the 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  have  exceeded  their  measures 
and  their  power,  and  bind  themselves^  but  not  the  consciences 
of  their  subjects.*  A  commandment  is  no t  only  then  broken^ 
wheR  'we  bid  open  defiance  to  it,  but  then  alse  when  we 
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db  actions  tending  to  the  i4oIatidn  of  it;  that  is,  there  ave 
degrees  of  violation  of  a  divine  law :  and  an*  ecclesiastical 
law  that  does,  in  any  degree^  break  this  law  of  oot  blessed 
Saviour,  is  therefore  void>  and  is  become  intolerable. 

14.  Of  these  things  I  shall  yet  give  two  great  examples, 
one  of  the  Pharisees,  and  another  of  some  that  follow  their 
example  in  this  affair.  God  gave  a  commandment  to  the 
Jews  of  keeping  holy  the  sabbath-day,  their  new  moons,  and 
some  other  solemnities.  Now  there  were  many  particulars  in 
the  observation,  which  were  not  determined  in  the  law ;  but, 

1.  What  was  doubtful,  was  to  be  expounded  by  their  doctors. 

2.  Some  things  were  left  to  the  liberty  of  good  people,  and 
the  measure  of  them  was  best  determined  by  their  doctors 
and  men  learned  in  the  law.  3.  There  were  some  canons 
ecclesiastical  which  were  outer  guards  and  hedges  to  the  law 
itself,  that  men  might,  by  those  distances,  be  kept  further  off 
from  sin ;  and  in  these  things  their  rulers  had  also  power. 
Now  though  all  this  they  could  do,  and  might  pretend  an 
authority  from  God  to  interpret  the  law  and  to  guide  the  con- 
sciences, yet  when  they  fell  into  ridiculous  commentaries 
and  useless  glosses,  neither  the  law  itself,  about  which  their 
interpretations  were  employed,  nor  their  authority  which  they 
had  from  God,  could  secure  them  from  tyranny,  and  corrup- 
tion, and  doing  violence  to  conscience,  and  imposing  un- 
equal burdens.  Thus  we  find  that  their  rabbins  taught,  *  that 
Upon  a  solemn  feast-day,  it  was  not  lawful  to  catch  fish  ia 
their  ponds,  but  they  might  hunt  the  hens  and  catch  the  geese 
in  their  yard.  They  might  not  blow  the  fire  with  a  pair  of 
bellows,  because  that  was  too  like  the  labour  of  smiths  ;  but 
they  might  blow  it  through  a  hollow  cane ;  they  might  make 
a  fire  and  set  on  their  pot,  but  they  must  not  lay  on  their 
wood  like  the  structure  of  a  house,  that  is,  too  artificially;  and 
you  must  roast  or  boil  not  more  than  was  necessary :  and  if 
you  made  a  fire,  you  might  wash  your  feet  with  warm  water, 
but  not  your  whole  body.  You  must  not  touch  an  egg,  that 
was  laid  that  day ;  nay,  if  you  were  doubtful  whether  it  were 
laid  that  day  or  no,  yet  you  might  not  eat  it, — and,  if  that 
were  mingled  with  a  thousand,  you  might  touch  none  of 
them :  but  if  you  killed  a  hen,  you  might  eat  the  perfect 
eggs,  that  you  found  in  her.''  These  and  many  more  such 
little  doctrines  they  taught  to  be  observed,  as  explications 
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and  manners  of  the  observation  of  the  divine  commandments 
but  these  I  have  here  transcribed  from  the  Jews' books,  that 
we  may  perceive  the  sense  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  reproof  by 
the  instances  of  their  prevarication.  He  was  pleased  to  speak 
to  that  of  washing  cups  and  platters :  but  it  is  also  said  there ', 
Koi  aXka  TroXXa  eariv,  "  there  are  many  other  things/'  such 
as  that  was  which  they  have  received  and  teach,  some  of 
which  I  have  recited.  Now  we  do  not  find  that  the  Pharisees 
taught  these  as  divine  commandments,  but  they  used  them 
as  if  they  were ;  they  did  them  Ixrtag  xapiv,  they  thought 
themselves  the  more  holy  for  doing  them,  they  accounted 
them  profane  that  did  not,  they  placed  much  of  their  religion 
and  Pharisaism  or  separation  in  them,  esteeming  them  a  part 
of  the  divine  worship :  this  was  their  case,  and  Christ  gave 
their  sentence. 

15.  The  other  instance  which  I  promised,  is  the  law  of  the 
Roman  church  in  keeping  of  Lent ;  which,  it  is  certain,  waa 
no  law  of  .Christ,  not  so  much  as  the  interpretation  of  a  di- 
vine law.  Some  of  them  pretend,  it  was  enjoined  by  the 
apostles  ;  others  of  them  say  not,  and  these  say  true ;  so  that 
it  is  a  commandment  of  men :  but  yet  this  they  teach  for 
doctrine  in  the  culpable  and  criminal  sense,  that  is, 

16.  They  value  it  more  than  some  commandments  of 
God.  I  need  no  other  proof  but  the  words  of  Erasmus': 
**  Veluti  parricida,  pene  dixerim,  rapitur  ad  supplicium,  qui 
pro  piscium  carnibus  gustarit  carnes  suillas  ;"  "  He,  that,  in- 
stead of  fish,  shall  but  taste  a  piece  of  pork,  is  dragged  to 
punishment,  almost  as  if  he  were  a  parricide :"  "  Gustavit 
aliquis  carneB,  clamant  omnes,  O  coelum !  O  terra !  O  maria 
Neptuni !  Nutat  ecclesisB  status,"  &c.  "  If  they  see  a  man 
eat  flesh,  they  are  amazed,  they  think  the  church  is  in  dan- 
ger ;  they  put  men  to  death,  to  the  sharpest  death  of  burning 
alive,  for  eating  flesh  ;  they  shut  up  the  butchers'  shambles, 
but  leave  open  the  public  stews." 

17.  They  account  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  service  of  God, 
not  only  as  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  superiors,  but  in 
itself  and  without  any  relative  consideration.  Bellarmine^ 
says,  "  they  are  not  Christians,  that  eat  flesh  in  Lent :" 
which  words  are  extremely  false;  or  else  every  one,  that 

r  Mark,  x\i.  4.  '  Epist.  ad  Epist.  BasiJ. 

5  ^ib*  ^*  ^®  Bonis  Operib.  cap.  9.  sect.  Tertio  addit. 
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disobeys  an  ecclesiastical  law,  hath  forfeited  his  Christen- 
dom ;  or  else  he  places  the  sum  and  life  of  religion  in  the 
keeping  of  Lent,  and  makes  it  a  vital  part,  expressly  preva- 
ricating one  of  the  most  glorious  propositions  of  Christianity, 
placing  the  'kingdom  of  God  in  meat  and  drink,  not  in  right- 
eousness, and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost" ;'  and  doing 
that  which  the  Apostle  ^  hath  forbidden,  when  he  said  to  the 
Colossians,  *'  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  and  drink.'' 
If  it  were  only  a  question  of  obedience  to  the  law,  it  were  to 
be  considered  upon  a  distinct  account,  and  were  a  sin  or 
duty  respectively,  according  to  the  several  dispositions  of  the 
person  and  the  law :  but  no  man  says  that  he  is  no  Christian^ 
who,  at  anytime,  breaks  an  ecclesiastical  law:  and  therefore 
in  this  more  is  pretended,  and  it  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  SiSa<rKdX(aiQ,  ivrakfiaTa  avOpdrjrwv,  "  the  commandments  of 
men,  that  are  taught  for  doctrines." 

18.  They  account  the  exterior  action,  the  body  of  the 
injunction,  the  element  of  it,  to  be  a  service  of  God;  and 
for  that  part  of  it  esteem  themselves  the  more  holy  and  the 
better  Christians,  as  appears  in  their  contentions  aboutit, 
using  arguments  to  prove  the  very  fast  to  be  a  sacrifice,  a 
pure  oblation^.     Now  it  is  true  that  fasting  id  a  good  minis* 
try  to  divers  holy  purposes,  but  it  is  no  more ;  it  is  that 
which  can  be  supplied  by  Other  ministries  as  apt,  and  there- 
fore that  in  kind  is  not  necessary,  nor  required ;  it  is  that, 
whose  work  can  be  donfe  without  any  ministry  at  all,  in  some 
persons,  and  some  cases,  even  by  love  and  by  obedience^ 
by  hope  and  fear,  which  are,  of  themselves,  direct  graces, 
virtues  and  parts  of  the  service  of  God.     And  therefore  the 
father^  of  the  church  press,  in  their  sermons  and  exhortations 
to  fasting,  that  they  would  take  care  to  acquire  the  end  of 
fasting, — to  be  free  from  vice,  to  mortify  the  affections  and 
lusts ;  according  to  that  saying  of  Isidore ' ;  **  Fasting  with 
good  works  are  acceptable  to  God,  but  he  that  abstains  from 
meat,  and  does  evil,  imitates  the  devils,  ^  quibus  esca  non 
est,'  *  they  never  eat,  but  ever  do  wickedly,'  and  perversely. 
But  he  fasts  well,  that  fasts  from  maliciousness  and  secular 
ambitions." — "  Take  heed  therefore  (says  St.  Jerome  *  to 

• 

«  Rom.  xiF.  17.  *  Coloss.  ii.  16. 

J  Bellar.  nbi  supra,  cap.  11.  sect.  item. 

'  Lib.  2.  Senten.  cap.  44.  *  Epist.  14. 
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Celantia),  that  when  you  b^gin  to  fast,  aad  use  ahstinenoe/ 
you  do  not  think  yourself  holy.  For  this  strength  'adju- 
menti;im  est,  non  perfectio  sanctitatis/  *  it  is  not  the  perfeo 
tion  of  sanctity^  but  a  help  only.' '' — 'Nr^ardag  o^cXoc  ovSiv, 
vv  fiff  Kot  ra  \onra  iirriTcu  iravra,  **  And  there  is  no  profit  at  aU 
of  fasting,  unless  all  things  do  follow/'  saith  St.  Chrysosr 
torn  ^ ;  that  is,  airoyri  ofiafyri^aTtov,  '  an  abstinence  from  sin 
entirely  :' — and  again,/' What  g^in  is  it,  if,  ipmioi  KoropOtofiar 
T(i)v,  '  being  void  and  empty  of  good  works,'  we  have  kept 
the  fast?  If  therefore  another  says,  'I  have  fasted  all  the 
Lent,'  say  thou^ '  I  had  an  enemy,  but  I  am  ireconciled ;  I  had 
an  evil  custom  of  detracting  from  my  neighbour's  fame^  but 
I  have  left  it  off;  I  had  an  ungodly  custom,  of  swearing,  but 
it  is  now  amended.'"  The  sum  is  this,  which  I  represent  in 
the  words  of  Prosper^.;  **  Jejunia,  abstin^ntise,  ao  caeterahujus^ 
modi,  non  pro  justitia,  sed  cum  justitia,  Deo  sunt  exhibenda ;" 
*'  Abstinence  and  fastings  are  to  be  given  to  God  not  for  good 
works,  but  with  them." — ^That  is,  they  are  of  use  in  order  to 
certain  purposes,  which  when  they  do  effect,  they  are  good ; 
when  they  do  not,  they  are  useless,  troubles ;  and  if  they 
then  be  urged  beyond  their  ministryy  and  instrumentally^ 
and  for  themselves,  then  we  return  to  the  beggarly  elements 
and  rudiments  of  the  synagogue :  and  if  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  these  things,  by  laws,  and 
affrightments,  and  spiritus^l  terrors,  then  we  have  lost  our 
Christian  liberty,  which  was  bought  by  the  best  blood  of  the 
world. 

19.  But  not  only  the  exterior  and  instrumental  act  is  ab« 
solutely  urged  and  taught  as  necessary^  but  a  circumstance, 
a  manner,  and  form,  of  that  exterior  instrument  is  enjoined. 
It  is  enjoined  not  that  we  fast  totally ;  but  that  we  fast  so : 
you  may  dine,  if  you  will  eat  at  the  merchant's  hours,  after 
twelve  or  one  of  the  clock,  but  you  may  not  eat  flesh  j  you 
may  eat  sweetmeats,  the  most  delicious  fish,  the  sturgeon 
and  the  scarus,  the  lamprey  and  the  oyster,  the  eel.  and  the 
salmon,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  nature,-r-8o  you  do  not  touch 
the  fillets  of  a  veal,  nor  eat  en  egg  or  milk,  curds  or.  cheese, 
6r  any  thing  that  comes  from  a  beast  or  bird.  Now  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  when  it  comes  to  be  expounded 

^  Homil.  3.  ad  Pop.  Antiooh.  et  hom.  4.  et  16» 
<  Lib.  S,  d«  Vita  Gontemplat.  caprlO.  . 
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by  wise  and  -sober  men;  tiiat  can  jiH%e  of  Uie  caoses  and 
ferences  of  things  ?  For  if  abstinence  and  fasting  be  the  thin^ 
thatis  reqnired,  this  is  nothing  of  it:  if  we  may  dine,  if  we 
may  fill  oar  bellies  with  wine  and  delicacies,  if  we  may  eat, 
and,  as.  Adam  might,  of  all  the  garden  of  Eden,  it  is  no  great 
matter  as  to  temperance  and  abstinence,  as  to  mortification 
and  austerities;  if  we  abstain  from  one ;  it  may  be  something 
as  to  our  health,  and  so  certainly  it  is  to  yery  many  bodies. 
It  may  be  an  instrument  of  Texation,  bat  it  cannot  edify.  Is 
any  man  cored  of  his  lust,  by  eating  nothing  bat  fish  and 
broths  for  forty  days  ?  He  may  indeed  be  made  sick  by  it, 
and  so  very  many  are;  bat  the  interest  of  no  Tirtae  is  sored 
by  it,  but  by  the  other  permissions  it  may  be  more  destroyed ; 
and  by  fishes,  and  broths,  and  artificial  meats,  proYisions  may 
be  too  abondah^loiatade  ''for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof.''  What  ^erefbre  is  in  this  manner  of  the  law,  but 
something  of  the  beggarly  religion  of  meats  and  drinks  f  In 
Ihe  days  of  Prosper  ^  they  abstained  from  the  flesh  of  beasts, 
but  not  of  birds;  and  his  sentence  of  that  kind  of  fasting  is 
this ;  '*  But  they  that;  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  fourfooted 
beasts,  enjoy  the  flesh  of  pheasatits  and  other  precious  birds 
or  fishes,  seem  to  me  not  to  cut  ofi*  the  delights  of  their 
bodiies,  but  to  change  them, — and  to  cast  away  the  common 
and  cheap  delicacies  of  flesh,  that  they  may  fill  their  plea* 
sures  with  more  delicious  and  more  precious  fleshy  not  for 
id>&tinence,  but  because  some  flesh  is  unclean,  or  rather,  as  I 
suppose,  for  the  tenderness  of  their  wanton  stomachs:  since 
the  nature  of  any  flesh  is  not  to  be  condemned,  if  it  be  in* 
tended  for  man's  use,  and  sippointed  by  Qod ;  but  the  lusts 
of  the  fldsh  are  to  be  avoided,  which  the  devil  hath  superin* 
duced,  and  ofiers  to  our  seises.  But  they  that  would  seem 
to  themselves  more  abstinent,  and  by  it  acquire  fame  and 
noises,  do  so  abstain  from  flesh,  that  they  fill  their  vast  ap* 
petite  with  rare  fruits  and  curious  broths :  but  spiritual  ab- 
stitiettce  persuades  not  to  refrain  the  use  of  certain  meats,  but 
the  restraint  of  the  lust  and  the  desire ;  and  they  are  rather 
to  be  esteemed  abstinent,  who  forbid  not  to  themselves  the 
use  of  some  meats,  but  the  deligbts  of  the  body." — And 
indeed  let  it  be  considered ;  if  a  man  pretending  to  mortify 
his  body,  shall  abstain  from  wine,  and  will  nevertheless  drink 

*  lib.  2.  de  Vit.  Contempl.  eap«  f  S. 
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sherbets  and  delicious  beverages,  strong  ale  and  spirits,  I 
suppose  his  body  will  not,  by  that  discipline,  be  dead  to  sin : 
and  so  it  is  in  the  abstinence  from  flesh, — unless  he  also 
abstain  from  all  nourishment  but  what  is  necessary  and 
made  pleasant  by  want.  For  thus  the  holy  primitives,  when 
they  had  gotten  the  custom  of  the  Lenten  fast,  for  two  days, 
or  six  days,  or  ten  days,  or  fifteen  days,  according  as  the 
humour  increased,  they  did  generally  abstain  from  flesh; 
but  so  they  did  also  from  fish^  and  wine,  and  all  delicacies, 
and  ate  a  dry  diet,  bread  and  water,  herbs  and  common  fruits, 
turnips  and  berries,  flies  and  nuts :  and  yet  this  they  did 
without  making  it  a  religion  not  to  eat  a  bit  of  flesh;  but 
upon  occasion  would  eat  a  meal  of  flesh,  but  not  very  deli- 
cious; and  when  their  fasts  were  of  many  days,  they  were 
not  continual  but  intermitted.  This  latter  I  have  already 
proved;  but  that  even  in  Lent  the  primitive  Christians  did 
not  abhor  fleshy  appears  beyond  dispute  in  the  case  of  Spiri- 
dion,  bishop  of  Cyprus ;  who  when  a  traveller  came  to  him 
in  the  time  of  Lent,  very  weary  and  faint,  and  there  were  no 
cold  provisions  in  the  house  ready  dressed,  it  being  a  time  of 
fasting,  bids  his  daughter  to  boil  some  pork,  which  was  in 
the  house  powdered  for  the  use  of  the  family :  she  did  so,  and 
her  father  the  bishop  ate  of  it,  and  bade  his  guest  do  so  too ; 
who  refused,  saying  that '  he  was  a  Christian.'  The  bishop 
replied,  "  Therefore  the  rather  you  ought  not  to  refuse®; 
because  the  word  of  God  hath  said,  *  To  the  pure  all  things 
are  clean  :'" — so  Sozomen  ^  tells  the  story.  By  which  it  is 
apparent,  that  then  it  was  not  the  custom  for  Christians  ta 
eat  flesh  in  Lent,  for  they  ate  nothing  that  was  pleasant,  but 
they  abstained  because  it  was  pleasant,  not  because  it  was: 
flesh ;  for  of  this  they  made  no  religion,  as  appears  in  the 
fact  and  exhprtation  and  argument  of  Spiridion.  And  of  the 
same  consideration  was  that  law  of  Justinian,  in  whose  time, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  age,  the  custom  of  ab- 
staining from  flesh  in  Lent,  did  prevail  much ;  but  because, 
it  happened  in  Constantinople  to  be  great  scarcity  of  other 
provisions,  the  emperor  commanded  the  shambles  to  be  open 
and  flesh  to  be  publicly  sold.  But  Nicephorus  ^  tells  that 
the  people  would  not  buy  any,  for  they  began  to  think  it  to 
be  religion  *Vnot  to  touch,  not  to  taste,  not  to  handle."  Ii^.% 

«  Lib.  1.  hist'll..  f  Lib.  17.  cap.  32.  Hist, 
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^e  emperor  and  the  wise  men  knew  no  religion  against  it. 
And  that  which  Marcion  «  said  to  Avitus  in  the  like  case,  is 
very  considerable ;  "We  know  that  charity  is  better  than 
fasting ;  for  charity  is  a  work  of  the  divine  law,  vrtrrrda  Sh 
Tijg  rifiijv  B^ovtrlag,  *  but  fasting  is  a  thing  arbitrary  and  of  our 
own  choice.'"  Since  therefore  to  eat  flesh,  or  not  to  eat  it, 
may  become  good  or  bad  as  it  is  used,  and  does  not  serve 
the  end  of  fasting,  and  such  fasting  does  not  serve  the  end  of 
the  spirit, — not  only  to  make  fasting  to  be  religion,  to  which 
k  does  but  minister,  but  to  call  that  fasting  which  they  who 
first  began  Lent,  would  call  feasting  and  luxury,  and  to  make 
that  to  be  essential  to  that  fast,  and  that  fast  necessary  to 
salvation  in  the  ordinary  way  of  necessity,  is  not  only  '  to 
teach  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men,'  but  to  make 
the  impotent,  fantastic^  and  unreasonable  devices  of  men  to 
become  commandments. 

20,  That  this  may  be  an  exact  parallel  with  the  prac-» 
lice  of  the  Pharisees  in  that  folly,  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
reproved;  the  commandment  does  so  little  regard  the  true 
end  of  fasting,  and  that  fasting  so  little  advances  the  use  and 
interest  of  any  virtue,  that  they  spend  themselves  even  in  the 
circumstances  of  some  circumstances^  and  little  devices  of 
superstition  ;  taking  care  not  to  eat  a  turnip,  if  boiled  in  a 
vessel  in  which  flesh  was  put ;  not  to  cut  their  bread  with  a 
knife,  that  had  carved  flesh  ;  not  to  taste  it,  but  to  wash  their 
mouth  after  a  little  whey  or  broth,  if  by  chance  it  had  been 
touched :  which  things  because  they  can  serve  no  end  of  re** 
ligion,  the  law  that  requires  such  things,  must  needs  be  foolr 
ish  or  superstitious ;  it  must  either  play  with  men's  con- 
sciences as  with  a  tennis-ball ;  or  intimate  some  pollution 
and  unholiness  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  flesh ;  or  else  at  least 
must  pretend  to  greater  strictness  than  God  does  in  the  ob- 
servation of  his  positive  laws ;  and  it  certainly  introduces  the 
greatest  tyranny  in  the  world,  destroys  peace,  and  is  the  most 
unwarrantable  of  all  the  follies,  which  can  be  incident  to 
the  wiser  part  of  paankiad,-r-I  jnean,  to  them  that  goveni 

otber.9. 

21.  I  will  not  instance  in  the  ridiculous  and  superstitiousf 
questions,  which  they  make  about  the  keeping  of  the  eccle- 
siastical law ;  as  whether  it.be  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  if  we  eatr 

ff  Tbeo4oret.  {f iyt  R«ligr>  in  MarcitDO. 
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afiereVentsoiig  said  at  jhigb.:  noon  ;.  whether  a  monxing's 
draught  does  break  the  eeclesiastical  fast:;  whether  &  man 
may  eat  a  bit  of  bread  with  hisdrink^  and  yet  be  a  good  son 
of  the  church  ;  whether  a.  cook  that  dresses  meat  for.siek 
persons^  may  lawfully  lick  his  fingers  \.  whejthfer.he  that  eats- 
one  bit  of  fleshy  sins  aiiew^if  he.eat&janother  ;  and  whether 
or  no  he  maynot^at  the  same  rate,. eat  flesh  all  theLent 
after  ;  whether  the  wet.  nurse  may.  eat  fleshy  because  her 
baby  may  have  ^od  milk ;:.  whether  it.  be  lawful  tO'  eat 
birds  and  fowls,  because  they  .were^  produced  out.  of  the 
water  :^  which  doughty  reason jdid  :encouTage  some  to  do 
it,  of  whom  Socrates^ speaks,. and >  is  mentioned  by  Peter 
Gomestor^  the  master  of  the  Scholastical  History.  :■  Which 
questions,  if  they  that  make  them,  be  in  their  wttSr  and 
think  other  men  are  so  too,-^they  must  needs  .believe  that 
the  keeping  of  Lent  is  so  sacred,  so  principal  a  point  of 
religion,  so  great  a  service  of  God  in  the  very  letter  and 
body,  in  the  crust  and  outside  of  it,  thai  the  observation  of 
it  must  consist  in  a  mathematical  point :  it  is  like  the  de^ 
calogue,  the  very  letters  of  whi  ch  are  numbered ;  and  if  a  hair 
be  missing,  religion  suffers  diminutions  mid  which  of  all  these 
it  be,  yet  in  every  one  of  them  they  do  what  the  Pharisees 
did,  and  what  Christ  reproved  in  them,  and  thereforeforbi  ds 
in  all  men^  ^'  they  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men." 

22.  To  return  to  the  particular  of  the  rule;  they  make 
an  ecclesiastical  law,  which  is  of  a  relative  use  and  nature,  to 
be  periodical  and  perpetual  ;'^which  is  unreasonable,  and 
may  be  sometimes  unjust,  and  very  often  uncharitable,  and 
therefore  not  the  fit  matter  of. an  ecclesiastical  law.-  For  this 
is  certainly  the  greatet  deletory  of  the  liberty  of  Christian 
churches,  and  a  snare  to  consciences,  and  is,  of  itself,  apt  to 
introduce  superstition  and  the  opinion  of  direct  religion  into 
the  discipline. 

23.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  such  laws  which  are 
intended  for  discipliue,  and  are^.L  A  burden ;  and,  2.  Of  a 
nature  relative  to  the  future ;  and,  3.  Of  an  alterable  use.  For 
if  a  law  were  made,  that  every  man,  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  should  do  a  certain  discipline  to  mortify  his  lust,  it 
W'ere  a  foolish  law ;  for  that  the  man  at  that  time,  it  may  be^ 

^  Lib.  o*  Hist.  etp.  21. 
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—  ^  *  • 

&«edsitnot;  or  hehath  another  remedy  $  or  he  is  sufficiently 
contrite  for  his  sins,  and  does  his  p<5nance  by  internal  sorrow ; 
or,  it  may  be;  he  cannot  at  that  time  mourn ;  or,  it  may  be, 
the  cause  is  altered,  or  a  greater  cause  intervenes  ;  and  that 
ought  to  be  served,  and  therefore  not  this ;  for  if  you  serve 
both,  you  tire  obedience,  and  make  religion  to  be  a  burden: 
but  whieh  is  most  of  all,  a  law  of  burden,  if  it  be  perpetual, 
makes^  the  willing  to  be  slaves,  and  tempts  the  unwilling  to 
be  rebels;  and  because  it  is  intended  to  minister  to  things 
contingent  and  infinitely  alterable^  if  the  law  be  not  so 
too,  it  must  pass  into  an  opinion  of  being  a  divine  worship 
and  religion,  or  else  into  more  than  an  opinion  and  imagina- 
tion of  tyranny.  Add  to  this,  that  laws  of  burden  are  always 
against  charity,  if  they  be  not  done  in  great  necessity,  or 
not  effective  of  a  good  greater  than  the  evil ;  and  therefore 
to  impose  such  laws  with  a  perpetual  obligation  upon  churches, 
when  it  cannot  be  of  perpetual  use,  and  at  all  times  good,  or 
just,  at  such  times  necessary, — ^is  against  the  equity  and 
charity  of  that  power  which  Christ  intrusted  in  the  hands  of 
them,  whom  he  made  stewards  of  his  household,  feeders  of 
Eds  flock,  and  fathers  of  his  family. 

24.  But  if  the  laws  be  relative  to  what  is  past,  and  no' 
burden,  but  matter  of  ease  or  benefit,  or  comes  from  a  perpe- 
tual cause,  or  that  which  is  unalterable,  then  the  law  may  be 
such,  which  will  be  perpetually  consented  to,  and  kept  for 
ever.  Thus  the  Catholic  church  keeps  the  Lord's  day,  not  by 
ah  everlasting  ordinance,  but  by  a  perpetual  consent,  and  for 
a  never-failiug  reason  ;  and  that  which  makes  it,  necessary 
now  to  keep  that  day,  and  will  do  so  for  ever,  is,  because 
the  reason  of  it  is  always  the  same ;  and  in  this  case,  that 
which  was  fit  at  first,  will  be  so  at  last,  and  all  the  way :  and 
things  are  in  that  constitution  and  conjunction,  that  no  man 
can  despise  that  day,  without  being  careless  to  return  thanks 
for  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  separate  a  just  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  more  solemn  services  of  God.  But  for  all 
this,  this  is  not  a  perpetual  law  imposed  upon  all  churches  i 
for  God  did  not  impose  it^  and  no  man  hath  power  to  do  it;  for 
no  man's  power  can  last  longer  than  his  life :  and  therefore 
no  bishop  can  oblige  his  successors  by  any  canon,  without 
the  ci?il  power  supervenes  and  fixes  that  law  by  continuation«; 
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And  therefore  although  God  did  enjoin  the  Jews  an  annual 
fast  for  ever,  and  although  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  did  add  some 
inore,  and  they  were  observed  for  ever  :  yet  this  will  not  infer 
that  therefore  now  this  may  be  done  in  a  law  of  the  church. 
For  God  who  is  a  lawgiver,  does  abide  for  ever ;  and  there- 
fore his  laws  are  to  remain  as  long  as  he  please :  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  had  both  the  powers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
conjunct,  and  they  by  a  current  legislation  still  caused  their 
fasts  to  be  observed ;  yet  the  succeeding  ages  had  been  at 
liberty,  and  the  sanhedrim  might  have  changed  those  solemn 
days,  but  that  they  were  established  by  prophets  and  by 
those,  whom  they  believed  to  speak  the  will  of  God :  all 
which  make  their  case  special,  and  not  to  be  drawn  into  ex- 
ample and  warranty  in  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  laws  in 
the  Christian  church.  To  which  let  this  be  added,  that  the 
Jews  might  keep  and  observe  a  religion  of  days  and  meats ; 
and  it  not  being  against  the  analogy  of  their  manner  of  serv- 
ing God,  their  rulers  had  an  equal  power  to  make  laws  in 
the  difference  of  days  and  nieats,  as  in  any  other  matter  what^ 
soever.  But  the  laws  of  the  church  must  minister  to  piety 
and  holiness,  and  to  nothing  else ;  and  they  must  be  exacted 
with  prudence  and  charity,  and  in  no  other  manner ;  and 
must  be  obeyed  in  love  and  liberty,  and  by  no  other  measures: 
but  the  day  or  the  meat  must  ever  be  the  less  principal  in 
constitution ;  they  may  be  the  circumstances,  but  no  part 
of  the  religion,  and  therefore  cannot  be  perpetual ;  but.just 
as  a  Venice  glass  may,  that  is,  if  there  be  nothing  to  break 
it,  abide  for  many  ages,  but  every  thing  that  strikes  it  can 
break  the  glass, — and  ^very  requisite  of  reasori  or  charity  cari, 
put  a  period,  or  take  off  the  nepessity  of  that  portion,  in  the 
Jaw,  which,  because  it  must  be  less  principe^Ily  regarded,  must 
accordingly  be  imposed  and  exacted,  but  cannot  be  universal 
and  perpetual, 

25.  The  result  of  these  considerations  is  this ;  (1.)  £ccle-t 
siastical  laws. may  be  made  by  particular  churches,  to  prevail 
in  their  own  governments,  and  to  pass  on  their  own  subjects, 
—but  may  not,  by  one  church,  be  imposed  upon  another, 
much  less  from  one  to  pass  upon  all. 

26.  (2.)  Ecclesiastical  laws  may  be  made  and  continued 
l>y  ?ipy  authority  so  long  as  that  power  lasts,  and  so  long  as 
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the  reason  of  the  law  does  last ;  but  it  can  be  no  longer  a  law 
than  it  hath  influence  from  the  remaining  power,  who  is  to 
establish  it  according  to  the  remaining  usefulness. 

27.  (3.)  All  ecclesiastical  laws,  in  the  matter  of  meats 
and  drinks  and  days,  must  be  wholly  relative  to  religion,  and 
the  efiect  of  graces  and  proper  duties,  and  must  not  at  all  be 
imposed  with  any  regard  to  themselves^  but  to  the  ends  of 
their  ministry,  and  must  live  and  die  according  to  the  nature 
of  relative  beings ;  but  cannot  be  perpetual,  but  where  neither 
the  cause  nor  the  subject  alters. 

28.  (4.)  All  ecclesiastical  laws  must  be  imposed  with 
liberty :  not  with  liberty  of  the  subjects  to  obey  or  not  to 
obey,  but  with  the  liberty  of  the  whole  church,  to  change 
them  or  to  continue  them,  to  exact  or  relax  them^  to  bind  or 
to  loose,  as  may  best  stand  with  prudence  and  charity,  with 
the  interest  of  virtue  or  the  good  of  the  subject. 

29.  (5.)  Ecclesiastical  laws  must  serve  religion,  but  must 
never  pretend  to  be  religion  or  a  direct  service  of  God.  It  is 
true  that  all  religious  laws  of  our  just  superiors,  rightly  im- 
posed in  order  to  any  virtue,  are  adopted  into  the  society  of 
tiiat  virtue ;  as  a  law  of  fasting  does  also  enjoin  a  duty  of 
temperance ;  a  law  of  Christian  festivity,  in  order  to  our  joy 
in  God,  and  praising  his  name,  and  paying  him  thanks,  pro- 
motes all  these  graces ;  and  therefore  he  that  keeps  that  day 
to  these  purposes,  besides  his  obedience,  does  an  act  of  all 
those  graces.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  observation 
of  these  laws  can  never  formally  be  reckoned  to  be  actions  of 
those  graces ;  they  are  but  ministries  and  instruments,  and 
they  not  necessary  but  useful  only :  and  therefore  he  that 
does  not  observe  that  day,  though,  it  may  be,  he  sins  against 
obedience,  yet  he  is  not  to  be  judged  as  if  he  were  intempe*^ 
rate,  or  unthankful,  or  unmindful  of  God's  benefits;  because 
though  these  appointments  are  made  for  the  services  of  these 
graces,  yet  these  are  not  the  adequate  ministries  of  them ; 
they  may  be  done  by  other  ways  at  other  times,  and  they 
may,  at  that  time,  be  omitted  without  any  neglect  of  such 
graces.  If  there  be  a  just  cause  to  omit  the  observation, 
then  the  omission  is  neither  disobedience,  nor  intemperance, 
nor  U9th.ankfulness :  but  if  there  be  no  just  cause,  it  is  dis- 
obedience; and  may  be  any  of  the  other  as  it  happens,  but 
in  not  certainly  so.  But  though  in  these  respects  to  obey  an 
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tcdestastical  kw  may  be  a  doing  an  act  of  virtue  togetfaet 
with  the  obedience,  and  so  a  serving  of  God ;  yet  because  it 
is  only  in  theeregardpf  the  concomitant  act  of  virtue,  which 
is«ervedby  the  law,*— if  that  law  do  not  serve  that  virtue,  but 
by  any  cause  be  destitute  of  its  purpose,  that  external  action 
which  the  law  enjoins,  is  so  far  from  being  a  service  of  God, 
that  if  it  be  urged  imperiously,  or  acted  for  itself,  and  de-* 
lighted  in  upon  the  natural  account,  it  enters  into  religion; 
with  which  it  hath  nothing  to  do,  and  so  passes  into  super-* 
stition. 

30.  (6.)  Ecclesiastical  laws,  if  by  any  means  they  be 
taught  for  dbctrines  and  commandments  of  God,  become  un- 
lawful in  the  imposition,  though  the  actions  of  themselves 
be  lawful ;  that  is,  tbey  are  unlawful  laws,  and  do  not  bind 
the  cpnsdience;  for  they  are  such  things,  in  which  no  man 
can  have  authority ;  for  they  are  a  direct  destruction  to  Chris'^ 
tian  liberty,  which  no.  man  ought  to  take  from  us.  If  they 
once  pretend  to  a  necessity  besides  ,the  equal  necessity  of 
obedience,  they  do  not  oblige  ilie  suhjects  of  any  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  Uiey  pretend  to  a  necessity  of  obedience,  they 
^  do  not  oblige  any  churches  besides  that,  whose  governors 
bav&  made  the  law. 


RULE  XVIII. 

Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  Ceremonies  and  Circumstances  of  external 
Observances,  do  not  bind  the  Conscience  beyond  the  Cases  of 
Contempt  and  Scandal. 

1.  That  is,  they  bind  only  in  public,  and  not  in  private,  they 
bind  not  for  any  thing  that  is  in  themselves,  but  for  some- 
thing thatis  better  than  themselves;  they  bind,  not  for  our  own 
sakes,  but  for  their  sakes  that  look  on :  and  therefore  when 
nobody  looks  on,  when  they  have  no  end  to  serve,  when  they 
do  no  good,  when  they  signify  nothing,  they  cannot  bind  at 
all ;  for  whatsoever  binds  only  for  this  reason,  does  not  bind 
at  all  when  this  reason  is  not.  The  church  of  England  com- 
mands^ that,  when  the  priest  says  the  responsory  after  the 
Creed  at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  he  shall  stand  up :  the 
purpose  of  it  is,  that  the  people  who  are  concerned  to  answer,^ 
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may.ilie  better  hear:  but  if  theprayera  be  saidin  priTate, 
none  being  by,  or,r  it  may  he,  two  or  three  that  kneel  near 
him,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  priest  sins,  if  h^ 
kneels  on  to  the  end  of  those  ejaculations.  '  In  some  casea; 
he  that  oJBiciates,  is  bound  to  turn  his  face  to  the  west,  or  to 
the  body  of  the  church ;  but  if  there  be  nobody  in  the  churcb, 
but  the  clerk  at  his  side,  why  he  should  do  so,  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  given,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  ibound  upon  him  by  the  law  of  the  church. 

2.  For  it  is  highly  considerable,  that  in  these  laws  of 
ceremonies,  it  is  otherwise  than  in  laws,  which  qoncern  the 
matter  and  instances  of  divine  commandments.  Because  the 
laws  of  commonwealths  can  change  actions,  of  themselves 
indiflEerent,  into  the  order  of  virtue  and  vice,  if  they  be  of  the 
ftam^  matter  and  naturally  capable ;  as  when  incest  is  defined 
to  be  a  forbidden  conjunction  of  persons  too  near  in  blood, 
the  law,  by  forbidding  the  marriage  of  uncle  and  niece  fot 
that  reason,  can  make  that  to  be  incest ;  and  killing  can,  by 
the  law,  be  made  murder,  when  it  is  forbidden, — or  not  to  be 
murder,  when  it  is  justly  commanded.  Thus  if  there  be  a 
law  made,  that  corn  or  gold  lace  shall  be  sold  at  a  certain 
price,  the  law  which  is  the  measure  of  justice  in  contracts; 
makes  that  price  to  be  the  instance  of  justice,  and  what  ex- 
ceeds it,  to  be  unjust,  if  it  be  a  just  law.  Because  these  ac« 
tions  Ijring  next  to  the  instances  of  the  divine  commandment, 
and  placed  there  as  outer  guards  to  God's  law,  and  being 
naturally  the  same  actions,  when  the  prohibition  comes  from 
a  just  authority,  then  it  is  made  to  be  a  sin  by  the  law,  and 
that  sin  by  the  nature  and  participation  of  the  same  reason. 
For  he  that  kills  his  adulterous  daughter  where  it  is  per* 
niitted,  does  do  the  natural  act  of  killing  as  much  as  he  that 
kills  his  father ;  but  where  there  is  no  law  against  it,  but  by 
law  she  is  sentenced  to  death,  and  that  without  solemnities; 
there  is  no  avojuta,  and  therefore  no  afia^la, — it  is  not  a  sin, 
unless  it  be  the  transgression  of  a  law.  So  that  the  natural 
capacity  and  the  supervening  law  together  make  up  the  ac- 
tion to  be  such  a  sin.  But  now  this  thing  can  never  be  in 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  ceremonies  and  rules  of  order :  for  they 
are  not  in  their  matter  and  in  their  own  nature  like  to  reli- 
gion or  next  to  it ;  and  nothing  can  be  religion  but  that  ser- 
vice, ivhich  God  hath  chosen  of  himself,  and  that  which  is 
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Naturally  and  internally  so,  as^  glorification  of  Qod,  loving 
him,  obeying  him,  praying  to  him,  believing  him,  and  such 
other  inward  actions  which  are  taught  to  us  by  our  natural 
reason  and  our  prime  notices  of  God.  But  external  actions 
and  ministries  are  then  capable  of  being  made  religion,  when 
,God  appoints  them,  and  not  else ;  because  God  will  be  wor- 
shipped externally  as  he  is  pleased  to  appoint,  according  to 
that  saying  of  Origen  *,  "Nemo  qui  oculis  animse  cemit,  alio 
modo  Deum  colit,  quam  sicut  ipse  docuit;"  "That  man  is 
blind  in  his  reason,  that  will  worship  God  otherwise  than 
he  himself  hath  taught/' 

3.  This  only ;  The  church  can  adopt  actions  into  religion, 
which  God  hath  made  ready,  and  which  he  hath  prepared 
and  fitted  for  religion ;  such  as  are  free-will-offerings  and 
counsels  evangelical.  For  when  any  man  does  choose  to  do 
any  act,  which  God  hath  recommended  and  not  enjoined, 
this  is  religion ;  but  this  is  only  in  such  things,  which  are 
real  graces  appointed  by  the  divine  law,  and  the  instance  only 
is  left  undetermined.  How  far  the  church  can  command 
any  of  these  things,^  I  shall  afterward  inquire ;  but  for  the 
present,  these  things  can  pass  into  religion,  because  God  hath 
so  prepared  them. 

4.  But  secondly ;  external  observances  can  become  reli- 
gion, if  they  be  the  outward  act  of  an  inward  grace ;  as,  giv- 
ing money  to  the  poor,  worshipping  God  with  the  body;  that 
is,  when  they  naturally  express  what  is  conceived  and  acted 
within,  not  when  they  come  from  without :  a  commandment  of 
man  may  ctiake  these  actions  to  be  obedience,  but  they  a:re 
made  religion  by  the  grace  within,  or  not  at  all.  Thus  fast- 
ing can  be  an  act  of  religion,  when  it  is  naturally  consequent 
to  penitential  sorrow,  and  the  hatred  of  sin:  but  when  it  is 
enjoined  by  men,  then  it  is  but  an  instrument,  aird  may  bq 

•separate  from  all  religion,  and  may  be  no  act  of  repentance^ 
^nd  can  be  made  to  be  religion  by  no  man  but  by  the  nature 
of  the  thing, 

5.  But  thirdly ;  ceremonies  and  rituals  and  gestures  and. 
manners  of  doing  outward  actions,  cannot  be  made  to  be  any 
thing  but  obedience :  they  are  neither  fitted  by  God,  as  coun- 
sels evangelical  are, — nor  yet  by  nature,  as  the  outward  actions 
of  virtue  are,  to  become  religion ;  nay,  they  are  separaited 

^  •  <  Contra  Cclsam,  Ub.  7.  ■ 
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from  being  religion  by  the  word  of  God,  by  the  coining  of 
Christy  by  his  death  upon  the  cross ;  and  days^  and  meats 
and  drinks^  and  carnal  purities,  and  external  observances,  are 
now,  both  by  God  and  by  nature,  removed  far  from  being 
any  thing  of  the  Christian,  that  is^  of  the  spiritual  religion. 

6.  The  consequent  of  these  things  is  this, — When  a  law  is 
made,  it  binds  either  by  the  natural  goodness  of  the  thing,  or 
by  the  order  and  usefulness  of  its  ministry  to  something  else, 
or  only  by  the  authority.  Ceremonies  cannot  be  of  the  first 
sort,  but  of  the  second  they  may,  and  then  they  oblige  only 
so  long,  as  they  can  minister  to  the  end  of  their  designation, 
but  no  longer.  For  if  that  be  the  only  reason  of  their  obli«* 
ging,  then  they  oblige  not,  when  that  reason  is  away.  Now 
because  they  are  made  only  for  order  and  decency,  both 
which  are  relative  terms,  and  suppose  an  action  done  in  pub* 
lie, — there  is  no  need,  no  use  of  them  in  private.  But,  because, 
even  after  the  reason  ceases,  the  authority  hath  reasons  of 
its  own  to  be  regarded,  and  things  that  are  not  binding  by 
their  absolute  or  relative  nature,  may  yet  bind  by  the  autho- 
rity and  for  the  reverence  of  that,  till  there  be  opportunity  to 
annul  the  law, — ^therefore  when  the  reason  of  die  eerenu>ny 
does  cease,  or  is  useless  and  operates  not  at  all^  we  must  yet 
regard  the  authority ;  that  is,  do  it  honour^  as  Samuel  did  to 
Saul.  If  the  thing  itself  be  of  an  intrinsic  goodness,  though 
made  necessary  only  by  the  positive  command,  then  it  is  to 
be  done  for  itself,  and  in  private  as  well  as  public :  but  if  it 
be  only  a  relative  ministry,  then  it  hath  ao  reason  beyond 
that  relation ;  and  if  that  relation  be  puUic,  it  binds  oi^y  iiv 
public :  but  if  it  be  only  matter  of  obedience,  and  h^ve  no 
reason  else  either  absolote  or  relative,  then  the  lapw  does  not 
bind  the  conscience,  but  eren  then  we  are  bomui  so  to  com^ 
port  ourselves,  that  the  authori^  may  not  be  despised  nor 
offended ;  that  is,  it  is  not  to  be  slighted  or  repr<)«ohed^  rtor 
pabUcly  disregarded ;  thoo^  fer  the  obedietu^e  itS4^f  m  fh^n' 
case  there  is  no  absofarte  obligation,  but  the  not  obeying  \^ 
to  be  conducted biHBbiy,iso^Sexi8iveiy,pradenily,,a^4  r^o^M* 
foUy.  The  reasoci  of  these  tiling  iis  thisy  bei*^me  fHe  ^Jisnti^h 
makes  no  absolote  Istws^  she odkes diem fSr>r^ood'^?>/^^,fn4 
beycMui  tliat  she  hath  no  authority  :^  her  le{ipslf»t.iv4  tn  v^'i^^r^!*/ 
a  ministrir  c£  grace  and  godliness,  not  of  <»m^r4  j^4  ^/m^ 
nioib    For  the  diderenc^  isi^wj  civil  m^^   )>>>'*'//  .-n  y.M'^ 
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and  in  private^  for  reafion  and  for  einpire4--^when  the  cause 
ceases^  and  when  it  remains^^-when  the  breach  is  scandalous/ 
and  when  it  is'not  scandalous:  but  thecanonsof  the  church? 
oblige  only  for  their  reason  and  religion;  for  edification. and 
for  charity,  when  the  thing  is  useful  to  others  or  good  in  it- 
self; but  th«  authority  itself  being  wholly  for  these  .pur- 
poses, is  a  ministry  of  religion,  but  hatkin  it  nothing  of  em- 
pire, and  therefore  does  not  oblige  for  itself  and  by  itself, 
but  for  the  doing  good,  and  for  the  avoiding  evil :  and  this 
is  that,  which  is  meant  by  the  cases  of  contempt  and  scandal. 
These  are  the  negative  measures  of  ecclesiastical  laws. 
The  positive  measures  are  these  :-^ 


-r*- 


HULEXIX. 

Ikcle^astical  Laws  must  be  charitable  and  easy:  and,  when 

they  are  not,  they  oblige  not, 

1>.  When  ecclesiastical  laws  were  conducted  and  mad^  by 
the  spiritual  power^  the  bishops,  rulers  of  churches,  before 
flje  civil  power  was  Ghridtiatii*^their  tews- were-  either  com- 
mandments of  essential  duty^  or  of  that  which  was  next  to  it 
and  necessary  for  it ;  or  else  they  v^ere  indicted  to  a  volun- 
tary people,  and  therefoi^  to  be  presumed  ea$y  and  gentle,' 
charitable  and  useful ;  or  it  is  not  to  be  thought  the  people 
wonld  have  been  willing  long  to  bear  themr  But  when  the 
civil  power  was  the  ecclesiastical  ruler,  and  the  common* 
wealth  became  a  church,  the  spiritual  sword  was  put  into  a 
temporal  scabbard,  and  the  canons  ecclesiastica^I  became 
civil  laws,  though,  in  their  matter  religiouB>  and  in  their  ori- 
ginal; they  were  ecclesiastical.  Now  if  the  laws  be  establish- 
ed by  the  civil  power,  they  must  indeed  be  just  and  goord  ;= 
but  yet  if  they  be  laws  of  burden,  and  contain  a  load  that  is 
supportable,  they  are  to  be  obeyed.  ^*  Quod  quidem  perquam 
durum  est,  sed  ita  lex  scripta  est,**  said  Ulpian^;  *' The  case 
is  hard,  but  «o  the  law  is  written :"  meaning;  that  though  it 
be  hard,  yet  the  law  is  to  be  obeyed,  so  long  as  it  is  just.  But 
\^heh  the  ecclesiastical  law  is  indicted  by  the  spiritual  powefy 
the  civil  power  only  consenting  and  establishing  the  indicted 

^  Lib.  Protpieit.  ff.  .q«i  i  qaibus. 
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canon,  ^tcorroboration  adds  nootberband  totb^caaon^than 
tbat  it  be  obeyed  according. to  the  intention  of  the  spiritual 
power,  only  so  it  becomes  a  law  indeed,  but  it  is  a  law  only  as 
the  churcb  can  intend  a  lawyer  desire  it  to  be  imposed ;  that 
is,  what  the. churcb  might  reasonably  persuade,  and  fitly  en- 
join, that  so  mucb  and  no  more,  in  that  manner  and  no  other, 
tbe  civil  power  does  corroborate  it.  For  the  ecclesiastical 
^an.0Q,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power  and  niade  into 
9  law^  i3  like  a  twig  of  an  apple-tree  grafted  into  the  stock 
of  a  thorn ;  it  changes  not  the  nature  of  it,  but  is  still  an 
apple :  so  is  the  canon, — still  it  is  but  aa  injunction  of  the 
church,  though  the  church  b&  enabled  temporally  to  chastise 
the  rebellious ;  but  still  the  twig  that  is  so  ingrafted,  most 
retain  its  own  nature,  and  must  be  no  sowererthan  if  it  grew 
uponits  own  stock ;  it  must  be  such  as  is  fit  to  be  persuaded, 
such  which  men  can  be  willing  to,  and  easy  under,  and  of 
which  they  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain.  For  since  the 
church,  in  these  things,  hath  no  power  but  to  exhort  and  to 
persuade,  and  therefore  can  enjoin  nothing  but  what  can  be 
reasonably  persuaded  ;  she  must  not,  bj  tbe  aid.  of  the  tenv- 
pqral  power,  enjoin  those  things  which,  aie  cruel  and  yei»^ 
tious,  and  such  to  wliich  no  ZTpametsi  but  fear  ean»  maite  the 
subject  willing.  The  cfanrGb,  when  she  Bath  temporal  po»^ 
sessions,  always  is  a  good  landlady ;  and  when  9bm  makes* 
judgm^its  she  meddles  not  with  blood,  but  gives  Ae  g^tlest 
sentences ;  and  wi^ft  she  is  admitted  to  a  legislative,  she  en^ 
jpinsa^ivyocxFW^y  'anea^,ageiitleycdM^;f  and  wbettsher 
does  not,  the  subject  is  concesned  to  avoid  thetismpoial  evil 
threatened  by  the  civil  powers  but  not  to  give  obedience^ 
ti>the  intolesaUe  law  of  tbe  cluuflcE,  as  m-diat  <»kpaeity :  A>v 
unless  the  law  of  the  charch  be  soeby  tbat  good  men  may 
willingly  obey  it,  it  canaot  be  ei^oined  b^  tbe  <$humb^  md 
the  chuch  ought  not  to  desire  die  civii  power  t#v  <U>  it  for 
h^;  foTsnceshekKthnopowertE^eomuHmdinsmnHtMn^^ 
udioe  iJBie  diviue  asEdtoRlni  does:  not  intervene^  ^H  fM  i^^  f^ 
but  penurwino;  and  he  dsat  ha^  power  6n^  tA  p^^rnnwH^^ 
caimot  be  supposed  to  pemuade  ag;a«iU9t  r)iir  will :  T^^^fh^^^^ 
Core  mattcss  c£  inSaksadde  bunelesi  am  not  the  m^f^^^  ^4  <m^ 
desiaslkal  iBHPSy  because  die;  eeffatnly^ar^^^K^^tf^  fH^*-  ^'M 
of  aft  mesk^iiaat  ean;  serve  Ckvl-  and  ^  e^  ik^t^nfn^  ¥.*hf't*f¥ 
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2.  Not  that  it  is  permitted  to  any  man^  as  he  please^  M 
obey  or  not  to  obey  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  nor  that  the  spi- 
ritual authority  so  depends  upon  the  consent  of  every  sub- 
ject, that  he  is  at  his  choice,  whether  he  will  keep  it  or  no : 
but  that  he  is  to  obey  willingly ;  t|;iat  is,  that  no  more  be  im- 
posed than  what  he  may  be  willing  to ;  and  then  that  he  be 
not  disobedient,  when,  if  he  were  not  peevish,  he  ought  to 
be  willing.  For  this  is  all  that  share  of  Christian  liberty, 
which  under  his  just  superiors  every  single  subject  can  enjoy ; 
he  may  not  break  the  law  when  he  please,  but  when  he  can- 
not keep  it;  not  when  he  is  not  in  the  humour,  but  when  he 
is  not  in  capacity ;  not  because  he  will,  but  because  without 
great  evil  he  cannot. 

3.  I  shall  give  an  instance  in  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
fasting,  and,  by  an  inquiry  into  their  obligation,  state  the 
sense  and  intention  of  this  rule. 

r 

What  Persons  are  tied  to  tlie  Observation  of  ecclesiastical 

Fasts,  and  in  what  Cases. 

4.  To  the  solution  of  which  question,  first  we  are  to  con- 
sider to  what  end  the  church  enjoins  her  fast.  For  whoever 
is  involved  in  that  end,  is  also  concerned  in  the  law,  ordina- 
rily and  regularly.  Thus  if  a  fast  be  only  indicted  to  suppress 
incontinence,  they  who  have  no  temptation  to  it,  or  have  a  suf- 
ficient remedy  by  which  they  please  God,  are  not  bound  by 
that  law,  but  in  the  cases  of  scandal  and  contempt.  '  Fasting 
spittle  kills  a  serpent,'  saith  Pierius  ^  '^  but  if  a  man  have  a  rod 
in  his  hand  that  will  doit  sooner,  that  law  would  be  fantas- 
tical, that  should  command  him  to  stay,  till  he  could  kill  the 
snake  with  his  fasting-spittle.  But  if  the  church  intends 
many  good  ends  in  the  canon,  any  one  is  sufficient  to  tie  the 
law  upon  the  conscience,  because,  for  that  one  good  end,  it 
can  be  serviceable  to  the  soul.  And  indeed  fasting  is  of  that 
nature,  that  it  can  be  a  ministry  of  repentance  by  the  afflic- 
tion,— and  it  can  be  a  help  to  prayer,  by  taking  off*  the  loads 
qf  flesh  and  a  full  stomach, — and  it  can  be  aptly  ministerial  to 
contemplation ;  and  if  fasting  were  only  for  mortification  of 
lustful  appetites,  then  a  virgin  might  not  safely  fast  in  pub- 
lic, lest  she  fall  into  the  suspicion  of  incontinence,  or  be  ex-* 
posed  to  the  bolder  solicitations  of  the  young  men.  Now  be- 

»  Lib.  14.  Hier.  ' 
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cause  every  one  is  concerned  in  some  one  or  more  of  these 
ends  of  fastingy  all  people  are  included  within  the  circles  of^ 
the  lawj  unless^  by  some  other  means,  they  be  exempted. 

6.  But  they  are  exempted  from  it  who  are  sick  and  weak^ 
spent  with  labour,  or  apt  to  be  made  sick,  or  hindered  in 
their  employment :  "  Nisi  quem  infirmitas  impedierit,'*  says 
the  canon  law*";  all  are  bound  to  keep  fasting-days  but 
such  who  are  hindered  by  infirmity^ 


sea 


Dara  valetodo  incident,  sea  tarda  senectds, 

any  bodily  infirmity,  whether  of  "  age  or  sickness,"  weak- 
ness or  disease.  Concerning  which,  if  the  infirmity  be  evi- 
dent, there  is  no  question ;  for  the  law  does  except  such  per- 
sons in  the  very  sanction,  or  public  and  authentic  interpre- 
tations, and  common  usages.  Women  with  child,  children 
and  old  persons,  the  sick  and  the  traveller,  the  weary  and 
the  weak,  the  hard  student  and  the  hard  labourer,  the  poor 
man  and  the  beggar,  these  are  persons  which  need  hot  ask 
leave ;  for  the  law  intends  not  to  bind  them.  Now  those 
that  are  but  probably  so,  that  is,  not  well,  apt  to  be  sick, 
suspected  with  child,  not  weary,  these  also  are  within  the 
power  of  having  leave  given  them,  that  is,  capable  of  dis- 
pensation ;  that  is,  it  may  be  declared  that  the  law  intends 
not  to  bind  them  at  all  in  such  cases.  So  that  upon  this 
account  none  are  bound  but  the  lusty  and  the  lazy,  the 
strong  and  the  unemployed. 

6.  Now  in  these  things  there  is  no  other  certainty  but 
what  is  set  down  in  the  laws  of  every  church  respectively, 
save  only  this, — that  in  all  churches,  where  such  laws  are 
used,  they  are  never  expounded  by  the  measures  of  great 
charity  and  remission,  excepting  in  such  places  where  they 
place  religion  in  external  observances ;  and  yet  there  also 
they  pretend  great  gentleness,  when  they  are  charged  with 
want  of  it  by  their  adversaries;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Albericus 
Pius's  Lucubrations  against  Erasmus. 

7.  But  I  consider  that  the  laws  of  fasting  are,  therefore^ 
very  sparingly  to  be  imposed;  when  there  are  so  many  causes 
of  being  excused ;  and  not  at  all  but  upon  great  occasions, 
and  particular  emergencies:  and  when  they  are,  the  injunc- 

"  Cap.  Qaadragesima.  de  Consecr.  dist.  5.  et  cap.  3.  sect.  Cam  aotem  de  Observ. 
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tion  if  ^0  be  sp  nM4e,  33  fewest  may  b^  <^x€iised«  and  none 
Qiay  desire  it  bat  those^  who  cannolb  help  k :  and  tbe  evil  of 
the  contrary  is  very  visible  and  ^q^tareni  ia  tlue  fierce  and 
deccetory  injunctions  of  the  long  Lenten  fast«  the  burden  of 
^biph  is  so  greats  that  they  who  do  not  think  it  reUgion^  or 
A  law  of  God,  or  a  part  of  &b  divine  worship,  use  all  the  arts 
Itheycan  to  be  ecu^d  of  the  load,  coasening  the  law,  and 
easing  themselves,  and  studying  a  newjcookery,  and  destroy- 
ing the  end  of  the  law  by  keeping  the  letter,  and  buying 
dispensations,  and  complaining  of  the  burden,  and  being 
troubled  when  it  comes>  and  glad  when  it  is  over.  A  law  of 
fasting  is  very  imprudent  and  very  uncharitable,  when  it  be- 
comes, like  Kehoboam's  thigh,  too  big  and  too  heavy  fo^ 
all  the  people :  and  what  good  is  done  by  such  fasting,  tha^ 
could  not,  with  more  ease  and  more  charity,  be  acquired  by 
Mfaer  instruments  or  a  better  conduct  of  this?  Mantuan** 
complained  with  great  sorrow  and  great  reason  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Adjnngoitf  etiam  primi  jejania  veris ; 
Que  nisi  sint  servata,  rolnnt  nosire  sub  orcQin. 
Aspire  qatmvdnris,  aiont^  frcDf fa  oayMtris 
Gfn^6le9ta|uiL    Lex  C}Bru|ti  jBtona,  nee  unqtuun 
Cessatarf ,  siqas  (dionnt)  sine  lei^dat  in  amplos, 
Ut  si  conreniens,  babiQaqaOj  etidonea  toti 
tlmnane  generiy  noB  importaDa  seneote, 
N<H|  •peroM  ioopi  orb  tiBportabilJa  9g^o, 

Theiaws  of  religion  should  be,  like  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
light  and  easy,  fitted  to  the  infirmities  and  capacities  of  all 
tnen  ^  Ibr  let  them  be  ever  so  easy  and  delightful,  we  shall 
'be  too  much  tempted  to  neglect  them,  though  the  laws  them- 
iseSves  be  no  temptation  to  disobedience. 

8.  This  is  certain,  that  in  a  law  of  so  great  bnrden  in  it- 
self,  and  so  severely  imposed,  and  so  fiercely  punished,  and 
"fo  religiously  accounted  of,  and  so  superstitiously  con- 
^cted^  the  conscience  is  so  certainly  made  restless  by  th^ 
"scruples  of  the  conscientious  persons,  the  arts  of  the  crafty^ 
the  ignorance  of  the  over-busy,  and  the  witty  nothings  of 
^te  idly-employed,  that  the  good  which  accidentally  may  be 
brou^t  io  some  by  it,  cannot  pay  for  the  many  evils,  whipli 
it  regularly  produces  in  others :  and  that  law  of  fasting  can 
never  be  so  good  as  the  peace  which  it  disturbs.    For  if  you 

'   »  Lib.  2,  FasU  '  '. 
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{n^etend  yeNxr  yotlth  as  a  jusf  excuae  frotn  tlbe  ISw  of  L^, 
you  shall  be  told^  that  the  fkst  consists  in  the  ^ufeiUty  of  fh^ 
tneat^  and  in  the  singlene^  o^  the  nteal^  itnd  in  tihe  time  of 
taking  it ;  and  that  though  yon  kfe  excused  from  eftting  fi<r& 
or  pulse,  yet  you  must  eat  but  once ;  or  if  you  do  eat  at 
^*gtt,  yet  you  mil6t  not  eat  in  the  morning ;  ofifyouda, 
yet  yoti  are  to  be  advised  hour  much  chh  be  called  a  meA 
And  then  yon  are  not  mre,  whether  you  are  to  fkdt  at  the 
beginning,  or  not  till  the  eonsummation  of  your  fbnrteenth 
year ;  and  when  that  is  out,  if  the  understanding  be  so  little 
as  not  to  understand  what  and  why  and  how,  you  fast  to  no 
purpose ;  and  if  sooner  you  do  understand,  it  Inay  be  yon 
are  obliged  in  conscience,  though  not  punishable  by  taw* 
If  you  be  old,  yet  some  Old  men  are  lusty  and  strong;  and 
the  chnrch  does  not  intend  that  the  age  alone,  but  that  th6 
infirmity,  should  excnsre :  and  becauifre  this  infirmity  ia  divi^ 
sible,  it  is  not  erery  infirmity  that  will  do  it;  and,  it  may  h^, 
you  are  an  easy  and  too  gentle  a  judge  in  your  own  case^ 
therefore  you  must  ask;  and  who  shall  tell  you  ?    OajetsLtt 
and  Navarre,  filliucius  and  Oregory  Sayr,  Diana  and  A2o^ 
tivLS,  understand  no  physic ;  and  they  can  tell  you  something 
in  general  of  the  law,  but  nothing  absolutely  in  your  ciise  i 
if  you  will,  be  at  the  charge  and  go  to  a  physician :  for,  it 
may  be,  if  you  live  in  the  country,  you  have  a  learned  mvak 
within  ten  or  twenty  miles,  or  it  may  be  forty,  and  Upon  sdl 
occasions  you  may  know  of  him,  whether  your  case  requiifei 
ease ;  or,  it  may  be,  it  requires  leave  this  day>  but  you  oAn^ 
not  have  your  answer  so  soon,  and  the  case  will  dter  by  to^ 
morrow ;  and  Hippocrates  ^  said,  that ''  senes  fadllime  ferunt 
jejunium/'  "  old  men  bear  fasting  better  than  young  men  :*^ 
and  though  Cardan  liath,  upon  that  aphorism,  spoken  a6« 
cording  to  his  usual  manner  many  ingenious  things,  yet  whe>^ 
ther  yon  will  put  your  conscience  upon  him  or  no,  is  a  mate^ 
rial  consideration.    But  then  if  you  be  sick,  you  must  know 
whether  fasting  can  consist  with  your  condition :  for  no€ 
every  sickness  can  excuse  you  from  the  holy  fast  of  Lent ; 
or  if  you  may  not  eat  fish,  yet  you  may  be  obliged  to  the( 
single  refection,  or  to  the  time.     But  that  which  is  of  mate- 
rial consideration  is,  that  though  you  be  not  well,  yet,  it 

o  Lib.  1.  aphon  15* 
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jmay  be,  your  fasting  will  do  you  no  great  hurt,  and  if  it  be 
but  little,  it  must  not  be  stood  upon ;  for  fasting  is  intended 
to  be  an  affliction  of  the  body,  and  therefore  you  must  not 
be  too  hasty  to  snatch  at  ease  and  liberty.  But  however,  if 
you  will  inquire  of  learned  men,  you  may  have  from  tlie  phy- 
sicians some  twenty  or  thirty  rules,  by  which  you  may 
guess,  when^  and  in  what  diseases,  you  are  excused  from  the 
quality  of  the  diet ;  when  you  are  dispensed  in  the  time ; 
when  in  the  frequency ;  when  you  must  exchange  one  for  the 
other :  and  to  this  purpose  you  may  inform  your  conscience 
by  reading  VallesiusP,  Cardan,  Hollerius,  Zacutus  Lusitanus, 
Paulus  Zacchias  %  Alphonsus  k  Fontech  %  Cognatus  %  Ar- 
lioldus  de  Villanova  S  Petrus  Hispanus  and  his  author  Isaac. 
And  if  you  can  find  them  agree,  and  that  your  case  is  de- 
scribed, and  their  rules  be  rightly  applied,  and  the  particu-* 
lars  be  well  weighed,  and  the  judgment  not  biassed  by  ease 
and  fear  and  too  great  a  care  of  your  health,  you  might  do 
well,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing;  and  that  is,  that  physicians 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  for  they  will  speak  excellent  reason 
for  the  securing  of  your  health,  but  they  think  they  are  not 
to  answer  concerning  the  state  of  your  soul;  and  therefore 
they  lean  too  much  upon  the  wrong  hand  for  your  satisfac- 
tion, especially  because  Lent  falls  in  the  spring  equinox,  in 
which  we  are  very  apt  to  sicknesses.  But  then  if  we  pretend 
to  be  excused  by  reason  of  labour  and  travail,  every  man 
must  judge  for  himself:  and  yet  there  are,  in  this,  a  great 
many  things  to  be  considered ;  for  it  must  be  a  considerable 
diminution  of  our  strength,  and  a  great  inanition  of  spirits, 
that  can  dispense  with  us  in  this  so  great  a  law :  but  how 
great  that  must  be,  if  we  be  judges,  we  shall  be  too  favour- 
able; if  others  judge,  they  cannot  tell;  and  if  we  fear  to  be 
gentle  to  ourselves,  we  may  be  too  rigorous,  and  by  the  laws 
of  fasting  break  the  laws  of  charity.  But  then,  it  may  be, 
our  labour  is  to  come,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  that  we  lay 
in  stowage  beforehand,  lest  we  faint  by  the  way.  And  it  is. 
a  great  labour  for  a  man  to  hunt  all  day,  or  to  manage  the 
great  horse, 

P  De  Victas  Rat  in  Acnt.  q  In  Specim.  med.  Christ.  Lamin.  2. 
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Lassos  «b  iodomito,  rel  (si  RoMaaa  fitdgat 
MUiti*  sssaetam  Gnecari)  sea  piU  Telox  *, 
MoUiter  ansterom  stadio  fiilente  laboreai. 

A  little  thing  will  weary  a  soft  person^  and  a  long  sport  will 
tire  a  strong  man :  and  may  hot  these  put  in  their  plea  for  a 
pleasant  or  an  early  meal  ?  for  hungry  men  will  plead  hard. 
And  the  labour  of  the  mind  is  also  a  great  weariness  to  the 
bones ;  and  who  shall  teU  me  how  long  I  must  study,  before  I 
may  be  not  allowed  to  keep  the  punctualities  of  Lent ;  for  the 
thinking  man  must  be  fed  tenderly,  and  furnished  with  finer 
spirits.  But  then  who  shall  come  into  this  license,  is  worth 
inquiring;  whether  not  only  the  hard  student,  but  the 
preacher  that  speaks  long,  and  thinks  little :  whether  school- 
masters, advocates,  orators,  judges  ;  for  every  one  would  be 
glad  of  a  little  liberty.  And  if  the  bodily  labourer  shall  be 
excused,  whether  all  trades  that  sit  long,  and  work  easily,  as 
shoemakers,  tailors,  glovers,  bookbinders,  may  pretend  to  an 
exemption;  for  though  Azorius  is  so  kind  as  to  except  most 
of  these,  yet  others  do  not.  And  what  shall  the  poor  man 
do  ?  his  rule  is  commonly  to  eat,  when  he  can  get  it ;  and  if 
he  be  at  a  friend's  house,  must  he  refuse  to  eat,  because  it  is 
not  his  time  ?  or  must  he  starve,  because  there  is  nothing 
but  flesh  ? 

Unde  fames  liomini  ▼etitoram  tgnta  cibomm  est>  f 

Certainly  he  can  hardly  be  tied  to  the  measures  and  rules  of 
eating  ecclesiastically,  that,  every,  day,  is  in  dispute,  whether 
he  shall,  or  shall  not,  have  something  that  he  may  eat  natu- 
rally :  but  yet  he  is  to  inquire,  whether  he  be  tied  on  those 
days  to  fast,  when  he  can  be  provided  for.  And  it  would 
also  be  known,  whether  a  poor  man  is  not  tied  to  refuse  flesh 
and  require  fish,  where  it  can  be  had ;  and  whether  he  is  not 
bound  first  to  spend  the  fragment  of  his  fish-basket  before 
his  bits  of  flesh,  and  keep  them  only  for  necessity ;  and 
whether  he  may  be  secretly  pleased,  that  he  hath  that  neces- 
sity put  upon  him,  that  he  hath  flesh  but  no  fish.  There  are 
also  some  hundreds  of  questions  more,  that  might  be  consi- 
dered; some  are  pleasant  cases,  and  some  are  sour;  some. 
can  be  determined,  and  some  cannot.  But  the  great  case  of 
conscience,  in  this  whole  aflair,  is,  what  great  good  that  is, 

•  Uor.  S»  ii.  9,  9.  Gesper.  ^  Of.  Met.  ir.  128.  Gieiig,  vol.  f .  pag.  375. 
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which  this  law  of  Lent,  thus  oofiduct^d,  «an  effect^-^-which 
can  no  other  ways  be  effected, — and  which  can  be  greater  than 
the  infinite  numbers  of  sins,  apd  doubtings,  amd  scruples,  and 
fears,  and  troubles,  and  vexations,  and  sicknesses,  and  pee- 
vishnessy  and  murmur,  and  complaints,  and  laborious  arts  of 
excuse,  and  cheating  the  law,  and  slavery,  and  tyranny,  oc- 
casioned and  effected  by  it. 

9.  For  although  fasting  is  not  only  an  excellent  ministry 
to  some  parts  of  religion,  but  of  health  also, 

^poipe,  iiiinv*  yiotas  t^nfiU  c^qsd  ^«antaqi)e  seoam 
Affe^at.    %n  priinis,  valeas  beney. 

y^%  a)l  the  worl4  kpowp  that  long  fasting  is  the  v^o^i  de^isyx^r 
tiv§  thing  ix^  the  i^or}d  to  our  bodies,  apd  bre^&i  dise^^ii^B 
sliarper  ^n4  mpre  in^rurable  ih^n  fulness  a^d  intemp^r^ap^ ; 
^l^d  tberefpr^  the  ^apOQ  law^  forbids  a  fast  of  two  or  thfee 
^f^ys,  ^n4  ^  fs^st  heyoiid  our  strength*  Th^^fore  it  is  certain* 
^at  the  church  Pfti^not  coipgi^ifi^  f^  \9^S  ^^  *  ^^^  th^^fpre,, 
i^  the  begii\i\ing  of  the  pusto^  of  Lent,;  it  wa^  h}\\  a  fiE^st  of 
one  d^Yf  or  two  at  mos^i  eating  ^t  i^ight^  And  although  this 
fast  was  th^n  2if  fast  of  Ub^^ty,  ai^d  permitted  to  ^v^iry  one'a 
choice  1  yet  it  inight  t>^  ^njpinpd  ii\  ^veiy  government,  ac^ 
cording  to.  the  forend^soribe^  measures*  Bi:it  that  instead  of 
a  fast,  the  church  should  prescribe  a  diet,  an  ill  diet,  liot  only 
unpleasant,  b^t  u^wholesooG^e,  and  that  with  sq  much  severity, 
and  with  so  much  danger,  and  so  many  snares,  is  no  exercise 
of  that  power  which  Christ  hath  given  to  her,  but  of  that 
power  wliich  is  usurped,  ill-gotten,  and  worse  administered. 
It  is  against  the  law  of  charity,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
a  law  of  the  church;  that  men  be  tied  for  forty  days  together 
to  keep  from  their  usual  diet,  not  to  be  temperate,  but  to  be 
vexed  and  ruled,  this  I  say  is  uncharitable,  ai^d  therefore 
unlawful. 

Hoc  bio  qoidem  homines  tam  breremj  Titam  colont. 
Cum  hasce  herlias  hajasmodi  in  saam  alyom  congemot, 
Foauldoloaiis  dicta,  bob  esa  i^oda  ^ 
Qaa4  h»t]f^  peo«4^«  ^P9K  odoBl,.  b^^^in^a  edmt  *: 

As  the  cook  in  the  comedy  complained,  *'  Eating  herbs  and 
ift  diet  make  men  to  Kve  such  short  lives."^ — And  what  in- 

T  Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  T. 

^  Gap.  Non  dico,  &e.  non  Mtediocriter.'de  Conseor.  disf.  5. 

•  ^seadol.  act  3.  soen.  3.  SS..  Erne«ti,  vol.  2.  pag.  156. 
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tevest  of  mlvgion  is  scvved  by  eatiitg  fish  and  MiUe-poti^, 
ii  noi  obTiotis  to  Mm  tbat  bath  tried  it,  or  ean^  eonsidet  it. 

Thestjlis  hano  nimio  paUem  sale  fecit  tmMrvm^', 

death  and  sckoess  are  in  this  pot.  And  I  remember  to  hare 
beard  a  fri^«  none  of  the  meanest  of  his  order,  say,  that  he 
never  kept  Lent  for  a  long  time  together,  \m%,  at  Easter^  he. 
bad  a  great  fit  of  sickness :  and  therefore  as  the  canonisttf 
say,  that  a  future  labour  and  weariness  may  legitimate  the 
breach  of  the  strict  measures  of  the.  law>  as  well  aa  if  it  be 
actual  and  present ;  so  may  the  fear  of  sickness  as  well  take 
off  the  obligation,  as  when  it  is  present :  and  of  this,  every 
man  that  is  not  of  an  athletic  health,  hath  reason  to  be  afiraid* 
10.  But  that  which  relates  also  very  much  to  the  law, 
tbotigh  not  so  much  to  ns,  is  this,  that  all  this  trouble  is  for 
Utile  or  no  good ;  if  there  be  any  good  in  it,  it  is  relative 
and  transient,  and  contingent,  and  inconsiderable,  and  with- 
out hazard  otherwise  to  be  acquired.  For  though  fools  and 
poor  folks  are  sometimes  pressed  with  the  evils  of  such  a 
change  of  diet,  yet  the  witty  and  the  rich  can  change  all  that 
law  into  the  arts  and  iiistruments  of  pleasure.  For  the 
greatest  feasts,  and  the  greatest  epicurisms  use  to  be  in  fish. 
So  he  in  the  comedy, 

Mosice  hercle  agitis  Ktaten ;  ita  at  yos  deoet: 
Vioo  et  yicta,  piscataprobo,  electili 
Viiam  cotitisS 

Wine  and  choice  fish  make  music  at  the  table. 

In  re  pnesenti,  ex  copia  pisoaria 
Consalere,  qaid  eBUon^. 

They  are  forbid  no  sorts,  no  quantity,  no  delicacies,  of  fish 
of  wine.  And  if  this  be  objected  to  them,  they  answer,  that 
fish  is  less  pleasant,  less  nutritive,  than  flesh,  and  therefore 
wisely  chosen  by  the  church  to  be  the  entertainments  of  our 
Lenten  table:  but  if  you  object,  that  fish  is  therefore  not  to 
be  eaten  because  it  is  unwholesome^  breedi^  ill  juices,  and 
acfflict»the  body"";  they  aiiswer,  that  we  are  not  nustakenj 
ibfkt  fish  isi  a  delicacy ;  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  de<^ 

'     <»  Mantiian;  *^  Moatell.  act.  5.  Be€n,  Z,  40.  BMesti,  toI.  1.  pag^.  4S%.   • 

d  Casina,  act.  2.  seen.  8.  63.  Ernesti,  toI.  1.  p.  157, 

•  Vi<ib'ra«l.  Zaoe&i«  Qa«.  medfoo-lcgal.  lib.  5.  tit.  1.  qnstt.  2.  lib.  1,  cUCon- 
yiv.  cap.  35.  vide  AlbeBaenai,  lib.  i.  I>eip.  cap.  35. 
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lighted  with  little  fishes,  that  he  would  send  them  for  pre* 
sents  to  his  dearest  friends ;  jtbat  Suetonius  tells  the  sameof^ 
Augustus  Caesar ;  that  Bullinger  tells  that  the  Rhodians  es- 
teemed them,  that  loved  and  lived  much  upon  fish,  to  be  gen- 
tlemen and  well  bred, — and  all  other,  clowns  and  of  a  rude 
palate  ;  that  Julius  Caesar  at  one  triumphal  feast  entertained 
his  guests  with  eight  thousand  lampreys ;  that  the  great 
feast  which  Metellus  made,  and  which  we  find  described  in 
Macrobius  ^  was  especially  made  costly  and  delicious  with 
the  fish  there  presented. 


-quo  pertinet  ergo  Prooeros  odlsse  lapos  ? 


He  therefore  that  objects  against  the  severity,  and  afiliction 
of  the  Lenten  diet,  knows  not  the  arts  of  feasting;  and  com- 
plains of  the  church  for  a  step-mother,  when  she  is  not  only 
kind,  but  fond  also  of  making  such  provisions.  But  if  fish 
be  unwholesome,  then  eat  herbs,  but  at  no  hand  flesh. 

Paroite,  mortdles,  dapibas  temerare  ti^fandis 
Corpora.  Sant  (rages,  snnt  dedaceotia  ramoa 
Pondere  poma  aao,  tamidaeque  in  vitibis  avae  :   ** 
•  Sunt  herbsB  daloes,  santt  qoas  mitescere  flamma, 
Mollirique  queant.    Nee  robis  lacteas  humor 
Eripitar,  neo  mella  tbjmi  redolentia  florem. 
Prodiga  divitias  alimentaqno  initia  ,tellas 
Saggerit,  atqae  epalas  sine  ccedo  et  sangaine  prsebet. 
Game  fene  sedant  jejojiia  v. 

For  lions  and  wolves,  tigers  and  bears,  eat  flesh ;  but  God 
hath  provided  great  variety  of  other  things  besides  flesh.  In 
some  places,  milk  is  permitted, — in  all,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and 
broths :  and  these  are  agreeable  to  a  weak  stomach ;  accord- 
ing to  that  of  St.  Paul,  '*  Qui  infirmus  est,  olus  manducat  ;*' 
*'  He  that  is  weak,  eateth  herbs;" — it  is  the  argument  of  Bruy- 
erinus"*. 

11.  But  I  shall  make  a  better  use  of  it,  if  I  shall  observe 
that  St.  Paul  gives  it  as  a  note  of  infirmity,  when  Christians, 
upon  pretences  and  little  arguments,  shall  not  dare  to  eat 
flesh,  but  instead  of  them  eat  herbs ; — they  are  weak  in  the 
faith  that  do  it;  and  do  not  consider,  that  flesh  can  as  well 
be  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and. prayer,  as  lettuce  and 
asparagus :  and  that  a  little  flesh  and  coarse  and  common^ 

t  Lib.  3.  Satarnal.  cap..  13.  f  Or.  Mot.  xv.  75.  Gierig,  ?ol.  2.  pag.  368. 

^  De  Ee  Cibar.  lib.  B.  cap.  1.  ^ 
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will  better  serve  the  end  of  fasting^- — and  that  fasting  better 
serve  the  end  of  religion,  than  variety  of  fish,  and  a  belly 
filled  with  fruits,  and  wind,  and  superstition.  All,  or  any 
thing,  of  this  may  bie  done  in  discipline,  and  with  liberty : 
but  because  it  may  be  unfit  for  so  very  many,  and  for  all  at 
some  time,  and  may  produce  much  evil,  and  hath  in  it  no 
more  good  than  to  give  us  cause  to  say  that  it  may  be  used, 
k  is  a  very  unfit  thing  to  become  the  matter  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical law,  a  trouble  and  danger  to  the  body,  and  a  great  snare 
to  the  conscience,  which  it  may  entangle,  but  it  can  never 
cleanse. 

•^— ^-pingnem  titiis,  albmnqae,  neqae  ostrea. 
Nee  BCftrati,  ant  poterit  pertgrina  jurare  Jagob*. 

To  eat  fish  or  herbs  is  of  so  little  use  in  religion,  it  is  so  tri- 
fling an  exercise  of  the  body  by  restraining  the  appetite, 
that  besides  that  all  "  bodily  exercise  profiteth  but  little,"  this 
is  so  little  of  that,  as  it  is  conducted,  and  as  it  is  even  in  the 
very  permissions  of  the  law,  that  it  is  not  worth  all  this  dis- 
course about  it ;  only  to  rescue  the  conscience  from  such 
snares  and  little  entanglements  is  of  great  concernment. 
Fasting  is  very  good  to  some  purposes,  at  some  times,  and 
to  some  persons :  but  laws  regard  that  '  quod  plerumque 
est ;'  and  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  a  periodical  and  long- 
continued  fast,  cannot  but  be  uncharitable  and  unreasonable, 
and  therefore  when  there  is  cause  for  such  injunctions,  they 
are  to  be  pressed  with  argument  and  exhortation,  not  by 
empire  and  necessity.     For  supposing  the  law  otherwise, 
without  objection,  yet  he  that  fasts  against  his  will,  does  not 
serve  God  ;  and  therefore  externally  to  be  forced  to  do  it,  is 
not  a  lawful  exercise  of  an  ecclesiastical  power. 

12.  The  sum  is  this.  If  i£  be  the  fast  of  one  day,  it  may 
be  indicted  by  our  lawful  superior,  with  the  measures  of  pru- 
dence and  charity,  and  according  to  the  needs  of  the  church. 
But  if  it  be  the  fast  of  many  days  together, — it  is  a  burden, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  exacted,  lest  it  be  uncharitable.  But 
if  there  be  a  law,  the  law  ought  to  bend  in  all  the  flexures  of 
reason  and  a  probable  necessity,  and  to  prevail  only  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  not  the  force  of  a  command.  But  if  it 
be  no  fast,  but  a  change  of  diet,  it  is  of  so  little  profit,  that 

»  Hor.  S.  ii.  t.  21. 
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it  wUI  not  recompense  the  trouble,  and  will  turn  into  sUp^r-' 
stitiouj,  and  will  more  minister  to  erilthan  to  good^andift 
not  properly  the  matter  of  an  ^desiastical  law/ and  the 
bishop  hath  no  power  to  make  a  law  in  this  matter:  it  is  not 
for  God,  and  it  is  not  for  religion,  but  for  yanlty^  or  empire, 
or  superstition. 

13.  This  only  I  am  to  add  in  order  to  the  determination 
of  our  conscience  in  the  practice  of  this  inquiry,  that  if  there 
be  ^  law  made  by  the  civil  power  for  the  keeping  Lent,  tibea 
ii  i^  for  ciyil  regards,  and  the  law  is  not  for  superstition,  but 
therefore  to  be  observed,  as  other  civil  laws  are,  with  the 
same  equity  and  measures  of  obedience;  of  which  I  am  to 
give  further  accounts  in  the  chapter  of  interpretation  and 
diminution  of  human  laws.  But  if  it  be  still  an  ecclesiastical 
law^  indicted  and  suggested  by  the  spiritual  power,  and  only 
corroborated  by  the  civil  power,  and  for  them  efformed  into 
a  law,  then  it  obliges  the  conscience  no  otherwise,  than  it 
did,  and  ought  to  do,  in  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  power; 
that  is,  only  when  the  law  is  for  good,  and  not  for  evil, — with 
Christian  liberty,  and  not  a  snare, — when  it  is  fit  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  ought  to  be  complied  with, — then  and  there  it 
may  be  indicted,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  accordingly. 


RULE  XX. 

Eccksiasticat  laws  must  ever  promote  the  Service  of  God  and  the 
Good  of  Souk ;  but  must  never  put  a  Snare  or  Stumbling-block 
'■■  Kto  Consciences. 

1.  The  holy  primitives,  in  their  laws  and  actions,  ever  kept 
that  saying  of  the  Apostle  in  their  eye  and  in  their  heart, 
Ihavra  vpbg  olmiofi^  yeviaS^fth  '*  Every  wond,  every  action, 
must  be"  irpog  oucoSo/u^u  t5«  X9^^^^'  "  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  edify- 
ing V'  Let  all  things  be  done  for  edification:  and  there- 
&re  much  more  must  laws,  which  have  a  permanent  causa- 
lity and  influence  upon  the  actions  of  the  church;  for  there- 
fore^ they  are  either  a  permanent  good  or  evil* 

2.  When  the  churches  had  hope  of  converting  the  Jew^i 
by  gentleness  and  compliance  in  some  outward  rites,  the 

k  1  Coi'.  lif.  26.  Ephes.  iv.  29. 
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^urbb  niade  lawii  o(  combination  and  anal<%y>  of  con^ 
tihtsaticm  sad  correapond^nce  in  some  observances*    Thua 
the  apostles,  at  th^  council  of  Jernsalesn^  indicted  the  absti- 
nence firom  blood,  as  being  infinitely  offensite  to  the  Jews^ 
and  apt  to  estrange  their  hearts  from  the  whole  religion  of 
them  that  ate  it.    And  therefore  the  law  was  made/ that  it 
might  cement  the  stones  of  the  spiritual  building,  and  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  might  make  the  two  walls  of  the  chnrclu 
But  whenthe  Jews  refused  to  come  in  ^  and  excepting  the  rem* 
nant  only  (of  which  St.  Paul  speaks)  which  were  saved,  the 
vest  grew  to  hate  the  Lord  of  life,  then  the  church  eonsi* 
dared,  that  to  use  their  liberty  would  be  for  the  edification  of 
the  ohuroh  of  the  gentiles ;  and  then  they  remembered  thair 
^  Moses  had  given  the  Jews  flesh,  but  forbade  them  bloody 
bnt  Christ  gave  us  both  flesh  and  blood,  and  forbade  neither  ;'^ 
and  therefore  they  returned  to  that  use  of  it,  that  was  most 
for  charity  and  liberty,  instruction  and  edification.    Upon 
&e  same  account,  though  the  church  was  kind  to  the  Jews, 
yet  they  would  take  care  not  to  oflend  any  of  her  children  by 
letaining  words,  that  might  abuse  them  into  a  good  opinion 
of  their  religion ;  and  therefore,  at  first,  they  abstained  from 
the  name  of  priest,  and  temple,  as  is  to  be  observed  in  Justin 
Martyr,  Ignatius,  and  Mtnutius.  At  the  first  the  Christians  kept 
the  Jiewish  sabbath ;  but  in  the  council  of  Laodicea"'  it  was 
forUdden ;  and  in  the  seventieth  canon  of  that  collection^ 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  apostles,  which  was  pub* 
Kshed  much  about  the  same  time,  the  Christians  are  forbiddeo 
**  neque  jejunia  cum  JudsBis  exercere,  nee  festos  dies  agere^ 
nee  qufis  in  ipsorum  celebritatibus  xenia  mittuntur,  accipere  ;** 
**  to  keep  the  Jewish  fasts,  or  feasts,  or  to  receive  their  pre«* 
^eats/'  via.  of  unleavened  cakes,  which,  upon  those  days, 
they  usually  sent  abcoad.  And  the  reason  of  the  prohibition 
is^  lest  Judaism  should  be  valued,  and  lest  Christians  be  scan*' 
dalized  at  such  compliance,  as  Zonaras  and  Balsamo  note* 
upon  that  canon  of  the  Laodicean  oonnci),  but  is  more  fully 
dtscoHfsed  by  Constantino  upon  the  keeping  of  Easter,  a#^ 
Ettsebius*^  leports  in  his  life. 

3.  To  this  end  all  laws  and  canons  must  be  made ;  not 
only  foe  that  reason,  because  '  the  end  of  the  eommanchnent 
is  charity,'  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  government  is '  the  buitd^^ 

1  Vide  alt.  eapot  2.  iibri.  »  Can.  29.  "  lib.  3.  cap.  17. 
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ing  up  the  church  ialove^;'  but  because  the  church  hath  na 
power  to  make  laws  which  are  not  for  edification :  and  this 
the  Apostle  testifies  twice  P  in  one  epistle,  using  the  same 
words ;  that  the  power  and  '*  authority  which  the  Lord  had 
given  to  him,  was  for  edification,  not  for  destruction/'     And 
this  is  not  only  so  to  be  understood,  that  if  the  church  makes 
laws,  which  are  notfo  r  edification,  she  does  amiss  ;  but  that 
she  obliges  not;  her /laws  are  null,  and  do  not  bind  the  con- 
science.  For  it  is  otherwise  here  than  in  civil  laws :  right  or 
wrong,  the  civil  constitutions  bind  the- body  or  the  soul; 
but  because  the  verification  of  the  laws  of  the  church  is  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and. he  only  materially  and  effectively 
punishes  the  rebellious  against  this  government,  it  is  certain 
he  will  do  only  according  to  the  merit  of  the  cause,  and  not' 
verify  a  power  which  he  hath  forbidden.     But  in  the  civil 
courts,  there  is  a  punishment  that  is  exterminating  or  afflic- 
tive^ which  can  punish  them,  whom  God  will  finally  absolve. 
Therefore  it  is,  that,  when  the  church  does  any  thing  beyond 
her  commission,  she  does  no  way  oblige  the  conscience,  nei- 
ther actively  nor  passively:  the  church  punishes  no  man 
temporally,  and  God  will  not  either  temporally  or  externally 
afflict  those,  who  do  not  obey  there,  where  he  hath  given  no 
man  power  to  command.    And  this  is  greatly  to  be  observed 
in  all  the  cases  of  conscience  concerning  ecclesiastical  laws. 
If  we  understand,  where  the  spiritual  power  can  command, 
where  she  can  exhort  and.  ought  to  prevail,  we  have  found  out 
all  the  measures  of  our  obedience.  But  if  she  goes  beyond  her 
commission,  she  hurts  none  but  herself ;  for  she  hath  nothing 
to  do  with  bodies,  and  our  souls  are  in  safe  hands.     And  the 
case  is  nxuch  alike,  in  case  the  spiritual  law  be  bound  by  the' 
civil  power:  for  the  king,  when  he  makes  laws  of  religion, 
is  tied; up  to  the  evangelical  measures;  and  if  he  prevari- 
cates, he  does  indeed  tie  us  to  a  passive  obedience,  but  the 
conscience  is  no  otherwise  bound ;  and  he  is  to  govern  Christ's 
church  by  the  same  measures,  with  which  the  apostles  did ; 
and.the  bishops  their  successors  did,  and  ought  to  do,  before 
the  civil  power  was  Christian.     For  he  hath  no  more  power 
over  consciences  than  they  had  ;  and  therefore  he  ought  not, 
by  the  afflictions  of  the  body,  to  invade  the  soul:  but  if  he 
does,  Ix^i  dvvafAiv,  aXXa  firi  i^ovalav,  "he  hath  power"  over 

•  Ephes.  iv.  16.  P  2  Cor.  x»  8.  xiii.  ^0. 
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bodies,  ^'but  no  authority"  oyer  the  conscience.    This  being 
considered,  the  rule  hath  effect  in  the  following  particulars. 

4.  This  rule  is  to  be  understood  positively  and  affirm- 
atively ;  that  is>  the  church  in  all  her  constitutions  must 
take  care,  that  the  church  be  edified  and  built  up  in  some 
grace  or  other:  but  not  so,  that  whatsoever  is  for  edifi- 
cation, she  hath  pow^r  to  command.  The  measures  and 
limits  of  her  legislative  power  I  have  already  described  *»;  it 
must  be  within  those  circles :  and  though  other  things  with- 
out them  may  be  useful,  and  fit  for  instruction,  or  to  promote 
the  interest  of  a  virtue;  yet  Christ  hath  left  them  at  liberty, 
and  his  church  hath  no  power  to  bind  beyond  his  commis- 
sion. They  can  exhort  and  persuade,  and,  by  consent,  they 
can  prescribe ;  but  to  the  making  of  a  law  there  is  something 
else  required,  besides  that  it  be  apt  to  edify  or  to  instruct* 
For  (besides  that  it  must  be  of  something  placed  in  her 
power)  it  must  edify,  ,and  not  destroy ;  it  must  build  up,  and 
not  pull  down ;  that  is,  it  must  build  with  all  hands,  and  not 
pull  down  with  one. 

5.  I  instance  in  the  institution  of  significant  ceremonies, 
that  is,  such  which  are  not  matters  of  order  and  decency, 
but  merely  for  signification  and  the  representment  of  some 
truth  or  mystery.  Those  which  are  prudently  chosen,  are  in 
their  own  nature  apt  to  instruct.  Thus  the  use  of  pictures* 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Lutheran  churches  is  so  far  useful, 
that  it  can  convey  a  story,  and  a  great  and  a  good  example 
to  the  people  that  come  thither,  and  so  far  they  may  be  for 
edification.  But  because  these  can  also,  and  do  too  often, 
degenerate  into  abuse  and  invade  religion, — to  make  a  law  of 
these  is  not  safe;  and  when  that  law  does  prevail  to  any 
evil,  that  it  is  not  easily  by  any  other  means  cured,  it  doea* 
i\ot  prevail  upon  the  conscience :  and  indeed  to  make  a  law 
for  the  use  of  them,  is  not  directly  within  the  commission  of* 
the  ecclesiastical  power. 

6.  But  there  is  also  more  in  it  than  thus.  For  although 
significant  ceremonies  can  be  for  edification  to  the  church 
in  some  degree,  and  in  some  persons ;  yet  it  is  to  be  con-t 
sidered,  whether  the  introducing  of  such  things  does  not- 
destroy  the  church,  not  only  in  her  Christian  liberty,  but  in 
the  simplicity  and  purity  and  spirituality  of  her  religion,  by 
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irmetisiiiy  chatiging  it  into  a  ceremonial  and  extetna^l  net^ 
vice.  To  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews  nothing  was  to  h^ 
added,  and  from  it  nothing  was  to  be  subtracted;  and  in 
Christianity  we  bat^  less  reason  to  ladd  any  thing  6f  cere^ 
inonyy  excepting  the  circumstances  Und  advantages  of  th^ 
rery  ministry,  as  time  and  place,  and  vessels  and  ornaments 
and  necessary  appendages.  But  when  we  speak  of  rituals 
or  ceremonies,  that  is,  exterior  actions  or  things  besides  the 
institution  or  command  of  Christ,  either  we  intend  them  as 
a  part  of  the  divine  service,  and  then  they  are  unlawful  and 
intolerable;  or  if  only  for  signification,  that  is  so  little  ai 
thing,  of  so  inconsiderable  use  in  the  fulness  and  clarity  of 
the  revelations  evangelical,  that  besides  that  it  keeps  Chris-^ 
tians  still  in  the  state  of  infancy  and  minority,  and  supposes* 
them  *'  always  learning,  and  never  coming  to  the  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  truth,"  it  ought  not  to  stand  against  any  danger 
or  offence,  that  can,  by  them,  be  brought  to  any  wise  an* 
good  Christians. 

7.  In  some  ages  of  the  primitive  church,  afhd  in  soma 
ehurches,  they  gave  to  persons  to  be  baptized  milk  and  honey 
or  a  little  wine  (as  we  read  in  TertuUian'  and  St.  Jerome*), 
to  signify  that  those  catechumens  were  babes  in  Christ;  and 
ih  a  relms  to  recommend  to  them  that  saying  of  St.  Peter, 
**  As  new-bom  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word." 
Now  besides  that  this  was  not  usual,  to  give  hieroglyphics 
iVh^e  they  had  plain  precepts,  and  to  give  signs  of  things  that 
were  present  and  perceived,  it  was  of  very  little  use,  so  that 
all  churches  that  I  know  of,  have  laid  it  aside.     It  was  also 
a  custom  anciently,  when  they  brought  the  bread  and  wine 
to  the  altar  or  communion-table,  to  present  milk  along  with 
it ;  and  this  also  did  signify  nutrition  by  the  body  and  blood' 
of  Christ.    But  the  council'  of  Bracara  forbade  it  upon  this 
reason,  *'  quia  evidens  exemplum  evangelicee  veritatis  illud 
offerri  non  sinit,"  "  because  Christ  did  no  such  thing,  and^ 
commanded  no  such  thing ;"  and  therefore  nothing  is  to  be 
added  to  those  ceremonies,  which  Christ  lef%.     And  indeed 
if  the  church  might  add  things  or  rituals  of  signification, 
then  the  walls  might  be  covered  with  the  figures  of  doves, 
sheep,  lambs,  serpents,  birds,— and  the  communion-table  with ' 
bjcead,  wine,  herbs,  tapers,  pigeons,  raisins,  honey,  milk,  and 
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itti|1>s,  or  whatever  dse  the  wit  of  man  or  tlie  matcre  and 
fieose  of  Ae  myBteriea  mi^t  inTent  or  import.  But  ooiidcs»* 
ing  ftoch  filings  as  these,  the  jodgment  of  Bakamon^is  dus^ 
^*  Eos  malefaoere  arbitror,  qui  in  ecdesia  ocdoadins  emittant 
pro  $piritas  Sancti  adventu ;  et  qui  pn>  iDa  stdla,  qns  noirc^ 
modo  appameraty  et  erat  admirabilis,  ctnom  aceendvnt;  ct 
qui  arcanam  et  salntarem  Domini,  et  Dei^  et  SertMtoris  nostri 
Jesus  Chriati  geoerationem  toro  strato  expiiiwmt;  cC  qua 
sunt  supra  rationem  et  mentis  cogitationeai,  hnwanis  adba- 
TentiombuB  describont  r^  *'  To  let  a  |Hgeon  fly  to  signify  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  to  light  op  candles  to  rqiresent 
the  Epiphany ;  to  dress  a  bed  to  express  the  secret  and  ine& 
fable  generation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;**  to  which  he 
might  have  added,  to  prepare  the  figure  of  the  crucifix,  and 
to  bury  an  image  to  describe  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  cross 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind :  these  are  things  to  no  pur* 
posie :  not  only  for  the  levity  and  theatrical  gaieties  and  re* 
presentments  unbefitting  the  gravity  and  purity  and  spiri* 
tuality  of  Christian  religion ;  but  also  the  manner  of  teach-' 
ing  these  truths  by  symbolical  things  and  actions,  is  too  low^ 
too  suspicious,  too  dangerous,  to  be  mingled  with  the  divine 
liturgies.  Christ  may,  as  he  please,  consign  his  own  good 
things  that  be  gives  us ;  but  he  consigns  no  good,  and  re^ 
]pfTesents  none^  but  what  he  also  gives  and  effects  in  that 
ministration  and  under  that  sign :  but  a  symbolical  rite  of 
human  invention  to  signify  what  it  does  not  effect,  and  then 
introduced  into  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  is  so  like  those 
tain  imaginations  and  representments  forbidden  in  the  se-> 
eond  commandment,  that  the  very  suspicion  is  more  against 
edification  than  their  use  can  pretend  to.  But  if  any  such 
ritual  or  ceremony  be  introduced  by  custom  or  by  consent,,^ 
it  ought  to  be  used  as  men  use  tiieir  champignons ;  they 
boil  ^em  in  three  or  four  waters,  cleansing  them  both  by 
water  and  fire,  before  they  be  used  at  all ;  much  more  beforer 
they  be  persuaded  into  a  law. 

8.  But  when  they  can  be  innocently  used,  that  is,; 
when  they  can  be  made  useful,  and  yet  be  innocent  in  them«> 
selves,  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  that  they  may  not  only 
by  their  abuse,  or  by  mistake,  but  that  by  their  number  they 
bQ  not  troublesome  and  inconvenient  This  advice  1  learn 
£rom  St.  Austin,  in  whose  time  the  church  had  gone  beyond 
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her  rule  and  beyond  her  power  in  the  introducing  or  per- 
mitting to   be  introduced  very  many   significant   ceremo- 
nies; every  one  of  which  he  could  not  directly  blame,  but 
yet  they  were  servile  burdenJs^  and  intolerable  besides,  by 
their  number  and  their  load.     "  Etiamsi  *  non  intelligatur 
quomodo  contra  fidem  sunt,  tamen  quoniam  onerant  religi- 
bnem,  et  servilibus  oneribus  premunt  quam  Christus  vo- 
luit,  paucissimis  et   manifestis  sacramentis,  liberam  esse ; 
propterea   faciunt  ut   tolerabilior  sit  conditio   Judeeorum, 
qui   etiamsi  tempus    libertatis  non   agnoverunt,  legalibus 
tamen  sarcinis  subjiciebantur,  non  humanis    prsesumptio- 
iiibus  :"  "  Although  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  how  these 
things  are  directly  against  the  faith,  yet  they  burden  reli- 
gion, and  load  with  a  servile  pressure  her,  whom  Christ 
left  free  and  charged  only  with  the  two  sacraments :  there- 
fore our  case  is  worse  than  that  of  the  Jews ;  for  though 
they  had  hot  a  time  of  liberty,  yet  they  were  charged  only 
with  burdens  that  God  imposed,  but  not  with  the  presump- 
tions of  man:"  which  w^ords  are  a  severe  condemnation  of 
8ttch  laws  and  customs  ecclesiastical.     And  therefore  there 
is  reason  to  celebmte  and  honour  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  the  church  of  England,  which  hath,  in  all  her  offices,  re- 
tained but  one  ritual  or  ceremony,  that  is  not  of<livine  ordi- 
nance or  apostolical  practice,  and  that  is,  *  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism :' — which  though  it  be  a  significant  ceremony,  and  of 
no  other  use,  yet  as  it  is  a  compliance  with  the  practice  of 
all  ancient  churches  y,  so  it  is  very  innocent  in  itself;  and, 
being  one' alone,  is,  in  no  regard,  troublesome  or  afflictive  to 
those,  that  understand  her  power,  and  her  liberty,  and  her 
reason.     I  said,  she  hath  one  only  ceremony  of  her  own  apr 
pointment ;  for  the  ring  in  marriage  is  the  symbol  of  a  civil 
and  a  religious  contract ;  it  is  a  pledge  and  custom  of  the 
nation,  not  of  religion :  and  those  other  circumstances  of  her 
worship,  are  but  determinations  of  time  and  place  $ind  man-r 
ner  of  a  duty ;  they  serve  to  other  purposes  besides  signi- 
fication, they  were  not  made  for.  that,  but  for  order  and  de- 
cency, for  which  there  is  an  apostolical  precept,  and  a  natu- 
ral reason,  and  an  evident  necessity,  or  a  great  convenience. 
Now*  if,  besides  these  uses,  they  can  be  construed  to  any 
g^od  signification  or  instruction,  that  is  so  far  from  being  a 
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preju4icQ  to  them,  that  it  is  their  advantage,  their  principal 
end  being  different,  and  warranted,  and  not  destroyed  by 
their  superinduced  and  accidental  use.  In  other  things  wf 
are  to  remember,  that  figures  and  shadows  were  for  the  Old 
Testament,  but  light  and  manifestation  is  in  the  New.  And 
the  Egyptians  indeed  did  teach  religion  by  symbolical  figurea$ 
and,  in  the  efistern  empire,  their  laws  were  written  with  char 
racters  and  abbreviatures ;  and  in  the  schools  of  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  they  taught  their  scholars  by  numbers  and 
figures ;  and  Piodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  Origen,  brought  in  an 
allegorical  way  of  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  and  almost 
wholly,  but  certainly  too  much,  left  the  literal  and  simple 
way  of  interpretation ;  and  so  do  the  perfectionists  and  some 
others  at  this  day :  but  we  that  walk  in  the  light  of  the  gdi^ 
pel,  and  rejoice  in  that  light,  have  received  from  Christ  and 
his  apostles  an  easier  way  of  teaching  the  people ;  and  are 
not  therefore  to  return  to  the  elements  and  rituals  of  Jewit 
and  pagan  schools.  Christ  left  no  sign  but  two,  that  did  also 
effect  as  well  as  signify :  and  if  they  had  only  signified,  and 
done  no  other  good,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
would  have  been  appointed.  But  this  thing  is  gone  into  so 
great  inconvenience  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  there  are 
not  only  so  many  ceremonies  as  do  fill  a  book 'in  folio;' 
but  the  reasons  and  significations  of  them  are  offered  to  ns 
by  Durandus,  Durantus,  Vicecomes,  and  others:  but  it  is 
certain,  that  all  the  propositions  and  mysteries,  signified  by 
them,  are  very  much  sooner  learned  than  the  meaning  of 
those  ceremonies.  But  that  those  rituals  or  circumstances 
of  liturgy,  the  actions,  gestures,  habits,  and  instruments,  of 
order  and  decency  be  also  significant,  gives  an  advantage  to 
the  things  themselves,  and  makes  their  first*intended  ministry 
of  some  more  usefulness. 

9.  Ecclesiastical  laws  are  not  then  for  edification,  whed 
they  give  offence  to  the  wise  and  to  the  good,  to  the  lovers 
of  peace  and  the  obedient  to  government ;  that  is,  when 
therq  is  in  their  nature  so  much  real  evil,  or  so  much  cause 
of  jealousy,  of  which  the  lawgivers  cannot  purge  them,  that 
the  good  and  complying  principles  that  are  in  the  good  sub- 
jects, cannot  be  sufficient  to  give  them  entertainment.  But 
of  this  the  lawgivers  are  to  be  the  judges;  and  if  they  insist 
upon  them,  when  there  is  cause  enough  to  lay  them  asidej 
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they  ''sin  against  their  brethren,  and  they  sin  against  Christ.^ 
Biit  the  laws  themselves  do  not  bind,  if  the  exceptions  against 
them  be  just  and  reasonable  and  sufficient:  which  whether 
they  be  or  no,  the  church-rulers  shall  judge  at  present,  and 
iGrod  shall  judge  at  last:  and  in  the  meantime,  there  can  be 
IDO  other  rule  given,  but  that  the  superior  and  inferior  endea- 
vour, by  all  ways  of  prudence  and  humility,  to  satisfy  one 
a:nother.  A  peaceable  mind,  and  willingness  to  learn,  and  a 
bharitable  exposition,  are  the  just  dispositions  of  the  sub- 
ject's duty ;  and  the  governors  are  to  take  all  the  care  of 
souls,  that  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  spiritual  fathers : 
and  if  these  things  be  done,  there  will  be  no  hatred,  and  no 
reproach,  and  no  schism.  But  if  the  question  be  who  shall 
yield,  the  governors  certainly  have  authority,  and  the  others 
say  they  have  reason :  the  one  ought  to  be  pitied,  and  the 
other  ought  to  be  obeyed ;  biit  both  ought  to  yield :  only 
the  subject  must  yield  outward  obedience,  though  otherwise 
it  were  not  necessary,  yet  if  it  be  lawful,  it  accidentally  be- 
comes so ;  and  if  it  be  not  lawful,  or  if  he  thinks  it  is  not,  yet 
lie  tnust  be  careful  he  give  no  offence,  but  modestly,  humbly, 
and  without  reproach,  offer  his  reasons  against  the  law.  But 
then  the  governors  also  must  yield  :  they  must  not  consider 
liow  much  is  possible  for  them,  but  how  much  is  fit;  they 
anist  meditate  nothing  of  empire,  but  much  of  charity ;  they 
must  Consider  which  will  do  most  good  to  the  souls,  to  whom 
thejF  do  relate;  they  must  with  meekness  instruct  the  gain- 
sayers,  and  wi^h  swieetness  endeavour  to  win  them,  and  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  if  they  can  perceive  the 
.weakness  to  be  innocent.  But  if  a  crime  be  mingled  with  it 
and  be  discerned,  it  is  matter  of  edification,  that  such  crimi- 
nals be  discountenanced,  and  the  authority  be  immured  and 
kept  from  contempt.  But  in  these  and  the  like  accidents, 
the  Spirit  of  God  must  be  invocated  and  implored  and  en- 
deared, that,  by  his  aids,  the  church  may  be  safely  and  wisely 
and  charitably  governed.  Whoever  wants  wisdom,  must  ask 
it  of  God ;  and  God  will  be  easily  entreated  to  do  good,  and 
to  give  good  things. 

•  '  10.  This  only  is  to  be  added,  that  according  as  the  mat- 
ter of  the  laws  is  of  advantage,  or  necessity,  or  only  of  con- 
venience more  or  less,  so  are  the  governors  of  churches  and 
guides  of  30uls  to  be  more  or  less  ieasy  in  dispensing  or  an- 
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nulling  their  laws :  till  then/ neither  the  rulers  nor  the  sub- 
jetDt  can,  by  any  other  means,  be  excused  from  sin,  bu[t  by  a 
hearty  inquiry,  and  a  sincere  humble  labour  to  do  their  duty 
to  each  other,  accordingto  the  best  of  theit  understanding; 
For  if  this  does  not  prove  a  just  compliance^  it  will  at  least 
preserve  peace  and  innocence ;  and  though  the  first  is  best^ 
because  it  includes  thesci  yet  these  are  the  next  best; 

11.  Ecclesiastical  laws  that  encourage  and  adorn,  and 
add  degrees  and  moments  and  zeal  to  this  service  of  God, 
are  good  ministries  of  edification;  and  till  by  excess  or  ac- 
cident they  convert  into  evil^  are  of  themselves  fit  to  minis- 
ter to  religion. 

Of  Music  in  Chur clues. 

Thus  the  use  of  psalmody  or  singing  of  psalms^  because 
it  can  stir  up  the  affections;  and  make  religion  please  more 
faculties,  is  very  apt  for  the  edification  of  churches.  The 
Use  of  musical  instruments  may  also  add  some  little  advan- 
tages to  singing,  but  they  are<  more,  apt  to  change  religion 
into  air  and  fancies,  and  take  off  some  of  its  simplicity,  and 
^e  not  so  fitted  for  edification;  ^'Ad  disciplinas  aliquid 
artificiale  organum  non  esse  adhibendum,"  said  Aristotle,  as 
he  is  quoted  by  Aquinas ' ;  '^  Artificial  instruments  are  not 
lit  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of.disciplines:"-T^that  is,  the 
music  of  instruments  of  itself  does  not  make  a  man  wiser; 
or  instruct  him  in  any  thing;  This  is  true,  and  therefore 
they  are  not,  of  themselves,  very  good  ministries  of  reli- 
gion. But  vocal  music,  being  natural,  and  the  action  of  a 
man  with  th^  circumstance  of  pleasurci  if  it  come  to  invest 
religion  i&  of  great  use,  as  all  the  experience  of  man  can  tell; 
Instruments  may  guide  the  voice,  and  so  they  may  be  used; 
but  they  are  but  a  friend's  friend  to  religion,  and  can  have  no 
near  relation  to  the  service  of  God.  Justin  Martyr/  asking  ^^ 
question,  why  the  church  uses  songs  in  her  liturgy,  after  the 
manner  of  the  unwise  and  weak  under  the  law, — answers,  06 
TO  ^uoL  oirXclic  ^<rri:  rdig  vriwioic  dpfioSiov,  aXka  to  fiera  riuV 
aypixtoy  6pydv<av  ^<jai,  kclL  fitra  6px^(T£Ci)^  ical  KporaXwv^  ''that 
xnerely  to  sing  is  not  proper  to  weak  and  ignorant  persons,—- 
but  to  sing  with  inanimate  instruments,  with  dancings  and 
with  timbrels :  therefore  in  the  churches  we  do  not  use  hynms 
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with  8ViQh  organs  ox  iQatruiuent$i/'-^AQd  St.  Chrysostom^ 
&aitb«  that  those  instruments  were  permitted  to  the  Jews '  ob 
eorum  imheQillitatem^'  'fox  their  weaki^iess;'  and  he  adds^ 
''As  the  Jews  did  praise  God  by  all  the  instruments  of  mu« 
flic,  so  WQ  are  cpnunaiKled  to  praise  him  with  all  our  mem- 
berSf  our  eyes,  our  tongues,  our  ears,  our  hands," — ^The  sam^ 
thing  is  also  affirnp^  by  Isidore  Pelusiot^ ;  ''  Since  God  per* 
xnitted^erifice^  and  effu&ionst  of  blood  for  their  childishness, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  tolerate  that  musio,  which  is  mado 
\)Y  the  harp  and  psaltery.''  But  then  in  relation  to  us,  he  e^- 
pounds  that  psalm  to  signify  not  literally,  but  mystically^ 
By  'the  sound  of  the  trumpet'  he  understands  /  the  memory 
of  the  resurrection ;'  by  '  psaltery  and  harp,'  our  '  tongue  and 
mouth ;'  by  ^  timbrel  and  dances,'  our  *  body  and  mind ;'  by 
'€!very  thing  that  hath  breath,'  'every  spirit:'  angels  and 
men  are  called  upon  to  praise  the  Lord.     But  now  upon  this 
account  we  may  easily  perceive  the  difference  of  vocal  from 
mstrumeatal  music  in  churches ;.  this  being  but  typical  of 
tbat^  and  permitted  then  when  they  knew  not  so  well  to  use 
their  voices  and  tongues  to  praise  the  Lord.     And  certainly 
the  difference  ia  very  material ;  not  only  because  we  find 
these  wise  men  saying  that  instruments  were  typical  and  per- 
mitted iiik  mpriirnra,  "  for  their  tenderness  smd  infancy ;"  but 
also,  because,  by  the  voice  and  tongue,  we  can  properly  and 
directly  serve  God,  and  as  well  by  singing  as  saying,  and  better, 
if  ii  be  better  ;  which  can  never  be  said  of  instrumental  music : 
which  though  I  cannot  condemn,  if  it  be  used  as  a  help  to 
psalmody,  yet  it  must  not  be  called  so  much  as  a  circum- 
stance c^  tibe  divine  service ;  for  that  is  all  can  be  said  of 
vocal  music.  But  of  this  the  use  is  very  great,  and  I  will  only 
]repre8eiit  it  in  the  words^of  Justin  Martyr  *;  'YvoXiXitirrai  to 
q^aai  iwXig,  '*  Simple  and  plain  singing  is  left  in  churches. 
For  tins  stirs  up  the  mind  with  a  certain  pleasure  unto  ai^ 
ardent  desire  of  that,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  song ;  it  ap-^ 
peases  the  desires  and  affections  of  the  flesh ;  it  drives  away 
the  evil  thoughts  of  our  enemies,  that  are  invisible  and  se- 
cretly arise ;  it  makes  the  mind  irriguous  and  apt  to  bring 
forth  holy  and  divine  fruits ;  it  makes  the  generous  contend- 
ers in  piety,  valiant  and  strong  in  adversity  ;  and  it  brings  a 
medicine  and  remedy  to  all  the  evil  accidents  of  our  life.  St. 

^  M  PsftUftQh  «  Lib.l.  ep.  457,  «»  Ubi  sopia. 
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Paul  in  fak  Hpirilu^l  armoliiy  calls  Uiid  ^  the  sword  of  the  SpU 
irit :'  for  it  is,  all  of  it,  the  word  of  God  which  is  celebrated, 
in  the  ndod,  in  the  song>  and  in  the  verse :  it  drives  away 
evil  spirits,  and  the  pious  mind  is>  by  the  songs  of  the  churchy 
perfected  ih  virtue/'  The  eulogy  is  fair  tod  large :  but  yet 
til  wise  and  sober  persons  do  find  fault,  when  the  pstLknody> 
which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  practice  of  Christ  and 
bis  apostles,  does  sensibly  pass  further  into  eat  than  into  re- 
ligion, and  serves  pleasure  Inore  than  devotion ;  when  it  re* 
cedes  from  that  native  simplicity  and  gravity,  which  served 
the  affections  and  holy  aspirations  of  so  many  ages  of  th^ 
church ;  whien  it  is  so  conducted,  that  it  shall  not  be  fot 
edification,  that  is,  when  it  is  so  made  accurate  and  curious 
that  none  can  jcHn  in  it  but  musicians,  and  they  also  are  not 
so  recitative,  they  do  not  sing  and  express  the  words  so  plainly, 
that  they  which  hear,  do  understand ;  for  by  this  means  th^ 
greatest  benefit  and  Use  of  edification  are  lost :  as  appears  in 
those  words  of  St.  Basils  who  when  he  had  highly  commend^ 
^d  rifc  jieKi^Stag  rcpirvAv  roic  Soyfiaaiv  ijKarafiixSrlv,  *'  the  de* 
light  of  melody  mingled  with  heavenly  mysteries,'^  he  adds. 
Aw  rovTO  TO,  ipapfi6via  rmtra  /tiAii  twv  xpaXfiHv  fifiXv  ijnvzv6trrat, 
^  For  this  cause  were  the  tunes  of  harmonious  psalms  devised 
for  us,"  that  they  which  either  are  young  in  years,  or  novices 
in  instruction,  might,  when  they  think  they  sing,  have  their 
souls  instructed  in  the  truth.  '^Qtrigfro^iig  Imvolag  tov  AiSacr- 
WXov,  6jnmf  re  ^Seiv  rifia^  Koi  tcL  XvmrcX^  /uav^avccv  firix^^vnyfiivov, 
**  O  the  great  wisdom  of  our  heavenly  Master,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  designs  to  have  us  pleased  and  instructed  to  per* 
feCtion  by  the  singing  of  psalms !"  But  in  this  and  all  things 
like  this,  the  rulers  of  churches  are  to  do  that  which  most 
promotes  the  end  of  their  institution.  '  Salus  populi  suprema 
lex  esto/  is  a  rule>  which  in  this  affair  hath  no  exception :  th« 
salvation  of  one  soul  is  more  than  all  the  interests  in  the 
world  besides. 

12.  Although  counsels  evangelical,  being  observed,  are 
greatly  fot  the  glory  of  God  and  for  th^  edification  of  the 
chutch ;  yet  it  is  not  for  edification  that  they  be  eujoin* 
ed,  and  therefore  make  not  the  proper  subject  and  matter  of 
e^lesiastical  laws :  and  the  reason  is,  all  that  wisdom  by 
Ifhich  God  was  moved  not  to  enjoin  it,  even  becauiSne  all  men 

^  In  Psalffl. 
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caaaot  take  it,  and  few  men  will;  and  the  imposition  is  not 
Zvyog  x(**'*"'^»  '^  gentle  yoke/  but  is  a  perpetual  snare.  For 
here  js  the  difference  between  things  indifferent  and  counsels 
evangelical,. though  alike  they  be  left  under  no  command  by 
God,  for  several  reasons:  for  things,  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent, are  too  little  for  the  service  of  God,  and  counsels 
evangelical  are  too  great  for  our  strengths;  and  therefore 
God  will  not  be  worshipped  by  those,  and  he  will  not  pnt 
any  necessity  upon  these :  but  yet  those  may  be  made  mat- 
ter of  human  laws,  because  they  may  become  useful  to  many 
purposes;  but  counsels  cannot  be  made  into  laws,  not  be- 
cause the  na.ture  of  the  things  themselves  will  not  bear  the 
load  of  a  commandment,  but  because  our  natures  will  not ; 
and  therefore  they  are  to  be  advised,  encouraged,  preached, 
practised,  commended,  and  rewarded ;  any  thing  but  enjoined, 
or  made  into,  necessary  duty,  And  indeed,  when,wa  consiT 
der  that  counsels  of  perfection  are  a  direct  worship  of  God 
when  they  are  performed,  and  that  God  only  is  to  make  laws 
of  his  own  worship  and  direct  religion,  and  that  in  these  he 
would  make  i\o  law,  because  these  should  not  become  necesr 
sary,  but  the  instruments  of  a  voluntary  service,  that  in  these 
things  we  might  show  our  love,  as  in  the  matter  of  his  laws 
we  ^how  our  obedience ;  the  church  cafinot  have  a  power 
legislative  in  these,  for  she  is  the  mouth  of  Christ,  to  com- 
mand what  he  commaads,  to  exhort  to  what  he  exhorts.  And 
as  the  church  cannot  make  that. to  be  a  part  of  the  divine 
worship  which  God  hath  made  so,  and  therefore  things  in- 
different may  become  ministries  and  circumstances  of  reli- 
gion, but  no  parts  of  it;  so  neither  can  any  thing  be  other-r 
wise  a  divine  worship  than  God  hath  made  it :  and  therefore 
man.  cannot  make  that  to  be  a  necessary  worship  which  God 
hath  not  made  so,  but  hath  choosingly  and  wisely  left  to  the 
choice  of  our  w;ill  and  love.  And  to  this  sense  was  that  say- 
ing of  Athenagoras  in  his  Apology  for  the  Christians,  "  Deus 
ad  ea,  quae  prseter  naturam  sunt,  neminem  movet,"  ''God 
move^no  nian  to  do  things  which  are  besides  his  nature;" — r 
that  is,  he,  urges  no  man  to  do  such  things,  which  must  sup-r 
pose  great  violence  to  be  done  to  nature,     . 

13.  But  the  great  matter  in  this  whole  affair  is,  that 
counsels  evangelical,  when  they  are  not  left  at  liberty,  become 
a  snare ;  not  only  because  they  af e  commonly  great  viola- 
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tions  of  our  desires,  or  great  tnvasiohs  of  our  interests,  and 
therefore  fit  only  to  he  undertaken  by  a  very  few,  and  after  a 
long  experience  of  their  strength :  but  also,  because  though 
they  be  excellences  in  themselves,  yet,  in  some  cases  and  in 
some  conjugiations  of  circumstances,  they  do  destroy  another 
duty :  as  giving  all  our  goods  to  the  poor  hinders  us  from 
making  provision  for  our  relatives ;  a  state  of  celibate  ex- 
poses us  to  a  perpetual  ustulation ;  and  then,  either  by  our 
contrary  state  of  affairs,  or  by  our  unequal  strengths,  pull 
down  that  building  which  they  intended  to  set  up.  Some 
canonists  say,  that  the  church  forbids  a  mutual  congression  of 
married  pairs  upon  festival-days  ;  upon  which  days  the  Jews 
thought  it  a  special  duty,  but  the  heathens  abstained :  but 
how  if  one  be  willing,  and  the  other  is  not  ?  he  shall  be  put  to 
dispute  between  two  duties^  justice  and  religion,  and  shall 
be  forced,  like  him  in  the  satire,  to  ask  pardon  for  doing  of 
his  duty ; 

Ille  petit  Teoiam,  qaoties  Bon  abstinet  oxor 
Concnbita  saorisobserTandisqne  diebos*. 

The  council  of  Eliberis  commanded  abstinence  from  conju- 
gal rights  for  three  or  four  or  seven  days  before  the  commu- 
nion. Pope  Liberius  commanded  the  same  during  the  whole 
time  of  Lent;  "quia  pene  nihil  valet  jejunium,  quod  conju- 
gali  opere  poUuitur;"  supposing  the  fast  is  polluted  by  such 
congressions :  but  because  this  relied  upon  an  heretical  stockj^ 
that  marriage  is  unclean,  and  scarce  to  be  allowed  to  be 
holy, — of  itself  it  seems  unreasonable :  but  when  they  com- 
manded that  those  which  were  married,  should  that  day 
communicate,  and  they  that  did  communicate,  should  that 
uight  abstain  (but  that  they  had  no  power  to  command  any 
«uch  thing) ;  the  law  itself  laid  a  snare  for  souls :  and,  if  it 
could  have  changed  the  action  into  a  sin,  would  have  en- 
gaged most  married  pairs  to  become  sinners. 

14.  Upon  the  same  account,  but  upon  very  much  more 
reason,  those  churches,  which  enjoin  celibate  to  all  their 
numerous  clergy,  do  unreasonably  and  uncharitably ;  they 
have  no  power  to  make  any  such  law ;  and,  if  they  had,  they 
ought  not  to  do  it,  upon  the  account  of  this  rule, — because 
they  ought  not  to  lay  a  stumbling-block  and  a  stone  of 
offence  in  their  brother's  way. 

*  Jayen.  ti.  535.  Raperti,  pag.  129.  2d  Ddit, 
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Of  the  Marriages  of  Bishops  and  Priests, 

15.  Now  concerning  this,  I  shall,  (1.)  Consider  the  pur- 
J^ose  and  influence  of  the  rule  upon  it.  For  if  this  be  a  stone 
p{  offence,  if  this  law  be  directly  and  regularly  a  snare  to 
consciences, — it  is  certain  it  is  an  ungodly  law,  and  of  no 
obligation  to  the  subjects  of  any  church.  Now  this  relying 
upon  experience,  and  being  best  proved  by  the  event  of 
things,  will  be  sufficiently  cleared  by  the  testimony  of  those 
wise  persons,  who  have  observed  the  evil,  and  wished  a  re- 
medy by  annulling  the  law. 

16.  ^neas  Sylvius*,  who  was  afterward  Pope  Pius  II., 
said  that  the  single  life  of  the  clergy  was  upon  good  reason 
at  first  introduced,  but  that  for  better  reason  it  ought  now  to 
t>e  let  alone  and  taken  off.  And  of  the  same  mind  was  Pa- 
normitan^;  saying  that  'we  are  taught  by  experience,  that 
from  this  law  of  celibate,  not  continency  but  a  contrary  effect 
does  follow :  for  the  priests  do  not  live  spiritually,  neither 
are  they  clean,  but  are  polluted  with  unlawful  mixtures  to 
their  great  sin  and  shame,  whereas  it  were  chastity  if  it  were 
a  society  with  their  own  wife.*  And  indeed  the  scandal  was 
80  great,  the  stories  so  intolerable,  their  adulteries  so  fre- 
quent, their  lusts  so  discovered,  dtid  the  accidents  so  ridi- 
culous, that  the  clergy  became  the  contempt  and  jest  of 
buffoons  and  drunkards,  and  the  pity  and  shame  of  wise  and 
^ober  men.  And  it  was  a  strange  thing,  which,  in  the  history 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  is  told  out  of  Zuinglius  \  that  writing 
to  the  cantons  of  the  Swisses,  he  made  mention  of  a  law  or 
edict  made  by  the  magistrates  their  predecessors,  that  every 
priest  should  be  bound  to  have  his  proper  concubine,  that  he 
might  not  ensnare  the  chastity  of  honest  women ;  adding,  that 
though  it  seemed  a  ridiculous  decree,  yet  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  unless  the  word  '  concubine'  were  changed  into 
*  wife,'  and  the  permission,  before  given  to  unlawful  concubi- 
nate,  might  be  given  now  to  lawful  marriage.  And  who  please 
to  see  instances  more  than  enough  i6  verify  the  infinite  scan- 
dals given  by  the  unmarried  clergy  generally,  may  be  glutted 
with  them  in  Henty  Stephen's  Apology  for  Herodotus.  But 
if  he  be  less  relied  upon,  as  being  a  friend  to  the  complaining 

* 

f  Platina  in  Vita  Pii  II.  et  SabeUicns  Eooead.  10.  Ub.  ^. 
s  In  cap.  Cum  olim  de  Cleric.  Conjugat. 
b  Vido  etiam  Sleidan.  lib.  3. 
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Hide,  t\^  ieslimotty  of  CaSiander'  will  not  bo  easily  be  re- 
jeeted^  $kying,  *'  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  changing  of  an 
old  custom^  certainly  these  times  require  it;  when  all  the 
best  and  most  religious  priests  acknowledging  their  infir* 
mity,  and  abhorring  the  turpitude  of  perpetual  fornication, 
if  publicly  they  dare  not,  yet  privately  they  marry."  And 
they  ^at  did  not^  did  worse :  ''  for  things  (saith  he)  are 
come  to  that  pass,  that  scarce  one  in  a  hundred  abstains  from 
fellowship  of  women."  And  Al varus  PelagiusS  telling  sad 
stories  of  the  incests,  uncleanness,  and  fornications,  of  the 
priests  and  friars,  tells  of  their  gluttony,  their  idleness  and 
ease,  their  pride  and  arrogancy,  their  receiving  boys  into 
their  houses  and  cloisters,  their  conversation  with  nuns  and 
secular  women ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  there  is  among  them  so 
impure  a  clergy,  that  so  many  good  men  have  complained, 
and  all  have  been  ashamed  of  it.  And  therefore  upon  this 
account,  we  may  consider  the  evils,  which  the  church  suffers 
by  such  a  law,  which  permits  their  clergy  to  walk  in  the  fire, 
and  commands  them  not  to  be  burned  [or  rather  not  that  so 
much,  but  that  they  forbid  them  the  use  of  cold  water] :  I  say, 
we  may  consider  the  intolerable  scandals^  the  infinite  dimi- 
nution of  spiritual  good,  the  great  loss  and  hazard  of  souls^ 
when  fornicators  and  adulterers,  psederasts  and  the  impurest 
persons,  shall,  by  their  sermons  and  common  talk,  dishonour 
marriage,-'— and,  at  the  same  time,  put  their  polluted  hands  to 
the  dreadful  mysteries,  and  their  tongues  to  sing  hymns  to 
God,  and  to  intercede  for  the  people,  who,  the  night  before, 
have  polluted  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  defiled 
them  unto  the  ground.  But  I  had  rather  these  things  were 
read  in  the  words  of  other  men,  and  therefore  I  shall  remit  the 
reader  that  would  see  heaps  of  such  sad  complaints,  to  the 
'ViaRegia'  of  Weicelius,  to  Andreas  Fricius  Modrevius  'de 
Matrimonio  Presbyterorum,*  and  in  his  Apology  *;  Albertus 
Pisrhius  "*;  Dominions  Soto  °:  the  *  Centum  Gravamina  Ger- 
manise  V  Jobn  Gerson?;  Polydore  Virgil ''.Many  more  might 
be  reckoned,  but  these  are  vritnesses  beyond  exception; 
especially  if  we  add  that  the  complaints  were  made  by  wise 

I  Art.  23.  ^  De  Planoln  Bodeslee,  lib.  2.  art.  73. 

I  Cap.  20.  lib.  4.  de  Eccles.  ^  Controvers.  15.  sab  initio. 

■  Lib.  7.  de  Just,  et  Jar.  q.  6.  art.  1.        ^  Gravam.  75.  et  91. 
V  De  Vila  Spirit.  Animie,  sect.  4.  corol.  14.  prop.  3. 
4  De  Invent.  Rerum.  lib.  5.  cap.  4. 
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and  ^ave  men  many  ages  together,  and  that  their  complaints 
were  of  an  old  canker  in  the  churchi  that  could  never  be 
cured,  because  the  spiritual  physicians  did  see,  but  would 
not  take  the  cause  away;  For  this  thing  we  find  complained 
of  by  St.  Bernard,  Rupertus  Tuitiensis's  contemporary,  who 
coinpares  the  clergy  of  that  age  to  the  Nicolaitans,  whom 
God  hated  for  their  uncleanness  ;  by  the  author  of  the  book 
'deSingularitate  Clericorum'  attributed  to  St.  Cyprian '^;  by 
Gulielmus  Durandus '  in  his  book  ^  de  Modo  Concilii  Gene-" 
ralis  Celebrandi;'  St.  Hudelricus  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who 
wrote  against  the  constrained  single  life  of  priests  to  Pope 
Nicolas;  Robert  Holkot*;  Nicolaus  de  Clemangiis**;  Petrus 
de  AUiaco*;  Totastus^;  Platinain  the  life  of  Pope  Marcelli- 
nus.  The  scandal  must  needs  be  notorious  and  intolerable, 
when  so  many  persons  of  the  engaged  party,  of  the  Roman 
church,  whence  all  this  mischief  came,  durst  so  openly  com- 
plain, and  wish  the  annulling  of  the  law  of  single  life  to  the 
clergy,  or  that  the  spirit  of  purity  were  given  to  all  that  mi- 
nister to  a  pure  religion,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
the  thing  itself  was  its  own  indication :  it  was  a  black  cloud, 
and  all  good  men  abhorred  it :  for  things  came  to  that  pass, 
that  the  bishops'  officials  took  annuities  from  all  their  parish- 
priests  for  licenses  to  keep  concubines ;  and  if  they  came  to  a 
continent  person  that  told  them  'he  kept  none,'  they  replied, 
that 'yet  he  must  pay,  because  he  might  if  he  would;'  as  is 
reported  by  divers  of  their  own,  particularly  by  the  '  Centum 
Gravamina,' and  by  Espencaeus  in  '  Epist.  ad  Titum,  cap.  1.' 
I  end  this  with  the  words  of  Martinus  Peresius ;  ''  Multis 
piis  visum  est,  ut  leges  de  coelibatu  toUerentur  propter  scan- 
dala;"  "  Many  pious  persons  have  thought  it  necessary,  ;that 
the  law  of  priests'  single  life  should  be  taken  away  by  reason 
of  the  scandals  which  it  brings."  For  St.  Paul  "^  was  so  curi- 
ous, even  in  this  very  instance,  that  when  he  had  but  com- 
mended the  ease  and  advantages  of  the  single  life  to  all  Chris-o 
tians  in  regard  of  the  present  necessity,  and  the  affairs  of  rer 
ligion  under  persecution,  he  presently  claps  in  this  caution, — * 
I  speak  not  this  to  lay  a  snare  before  you,  'sed  vestro  com- 

'  Lib.  de  CoDTersione  ad  Clericos,  cap.  SO. 

«  Part.  2.  tit.  46.  *  183.  Lect.  in  Sapient. 

"  De  Corrupto  Eccles.  Stata.  ^  De  Reformatiooe  Eccles. 

y  Opusc.  contr.  ClericQS  Concubloar.  Coiiuil.  ull. 

*  1  Cor.  fii. 
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modo :'  If  any  of  you  find  it  for  your  ease  or  advantage,  well 
and  good;  but,  at  no  hand,  let  it  be  a  snare. 

(2.)  But  that  which  next  is  considerable,  is,  that  this  law  is 
an  intolerable  burden.  So  said  Paphnutius  in  the  Nicene 
council ;  he  called  it  inrepPoXfiv  riJc  aicptjScfaci  ^  an  excess 
of  exactness :'  and  therefore,  when  some  bishops  would  have 
had  it  made  into  a  law,  he  advised  the  contrary ;  "  Nolite 
gravare  jiigum  ecdesiasticorum,"  ^'  Lay  not  a  load  upon  the 
ecclesiastic  state ;  for  'marriage  is  honourable  in  all  men,  and 
the  bed  undefiled:'"  adding,  "  that  all  cannot  bear  that  insti- 
tution of  life  that  is  void  of  all  affections;  and  as  he  supposed; 
no  man  should  be  saved  in  his  chastity,  if  husbands  were  det 
prived  of  their  wives,  but  that  such  society  was  continence 
and  chastity."  So  Gelasius  Cyzicenus*  tells  the  story. 
And  though  Turrain  the  Jesuit  would  fain  make  the  world 
not  believe  it,  yet  he  hath  prevailed  nothing.  For  it  is  aOt 
only  related  by  Gelasius,  but  by  Ruffinus ^ :  by  Socrates; 
Sozomen ;  by  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  the  author*'  of  ' the  Tri- 
partite History,*  by  Suidas**;  Nicephorus  Callistus*;  and  by 
Gratian  ^  And  the  synod  did  obey  the  council.  And  there^ 
fore  the  third  canon  of  that  council  cannot  be  understood  by 
any  Jearned  men  to  be  a  prohibition  to  the  clergy  to  marry*: 
it  forbids  a  bishop,  a  priest,  or  deacon,  <Tvvel<rakTov  ywcuica 
Ix^cv,  'to  have  a  woman  introduced,'  unless  she  be  a  mother, 
a  sister,  or  an  aunt^  that  isy  one  of  whom  there  can  be  no 
suspicion.  "  Mulierem  extraneam,"  "  A  woman  that  is  not  a 
domestic;"  so  Ruffinus^,  Fulgentius  Ferrandus^  and  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  *,  expound  the  word  cvvdaoKTov^ 
For,  by  that  time,  the  opinion  of  single  life  had  prevailed 
both  by  right  and  by  wrong  :  for  in  the  three  hundred  years 
of  danger  and  persecution,  many  that  were  under  the  cross, 
would  not  entangle  themselves  with  secular  relations,  but 
fight  naked  and  expedite ;  but  besides  this,  th^  Nicolaitans, 
and  the  Encratites,  and  the  Manichees,  and  the  Montanists, 
and  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Priscillianists,  had  so  disgraced 
marriage,  and  pretended  such  purities  to  be  in  single  life,  that 

*  In  actis  concil.  Nicen.  Paris,  impres.  cap.  3.  p.  170.   Acta  ipsa  e  Vatican. 
Bibl.  prodieranl  ^  latinefacta  sant  ab  Alfonsa  Pisano  et  Rober.  Balforeo  Scoto.    , 
b  Hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  ^  Lib.  2.  cap.  14. 

4  Verb.  Paphoatias.  «  Lib.  8.  cap.,  19. 

f  Cap.  Nicaena,  dist.  31.  ^  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

P  Cap.  m,  *  Cap.  41. 
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it  was  very  easy  in  that  conjunction  of  alBfairs  to  msinuaie  it 
into  the  zeal  and  affections  of  sodae  less  discerning  persons^ 
«?ho9  not  being  content  to  have  marriage  left  at  liberty,  as  it 
was  during  the  whole  three  hundred  years,  would  needs  have 
it  imposed  i  not  discerning,  in  the  meantime,  that  amongst 
those  who  pretended  to  the  purities  of  celibate>  some  would 
yet  bring  women  into  their  houses^-^-so  did  the  HiraciteBi  as 
£piphanius'  reports  of  them^  pretending  they  did  not  marry 
them,  but  made  them  housekeepers:  they  were  their  'gal-^ 
lants,'  mere  Platonics^  or,  as  they  called  them, '  sistetis  ^ ;'  but 
they  Would  kiss  and  embrace  tenderly,  and  sometimes  sleep 
together,  but  still  would  be  thought  virgins ;  as  we  find  in  an 
epistle  of  St.  Cyprian  *,  where  he  commands  such  persons  tobe 
thrust  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  unless  they  would 
eithet  marry,  or  leave  the  communion  of  their  women  := — 
for  that  gloss  had  not  yet  invaded  the  persuasions  of  men, 
which  since  hath  prevailed :  ^'  Sacerdos  amplectens  mulierem, 
praesumitur  benedicere,"  "  If  a  priest  embrace  a  woman^  it 
is  to  be  presumed  he  only  gives  her  a  blessing/'  And  the 
same  St  Chrysostom"*  tells  of  them,  in  some  homily  he  made 
against  those,  that  brought  in  such  women.  They  were  "  the 
companions  of  their  single  life;"  so  Budeeus  renders  the 
Word  :  but  it  was  usual  amongst  the  Christians  of  those  ages, 
virgins  to  bring  in  men,  and  monks  to  bring  in  women  :  but 
these  were  coxldemned  by  the  council  of  Nice  ;  who  yet  did 
not  prevail,  but  that  they  who  might  have  wives  or  husbands, 
had  rather  have  such  friends  and  companions ;  which  never- 
theless gave  infinite  scandal  and  reproach.  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  speaks  of  them  with  no  good  will  or  commenda- 
tions at  all : 

To;  ii  avnta-aitrotfif  it  9h  ^ioTlwa^a  ^TCArnq, 
OvN  oPH*  ifn  y&f*A»  Idtc^fAMt,  bXt  tLya/Aotf 

K^y  fCE  "kiYnrt  tuutMi  ar  wfay/A,  lieaaicrofAAi. 

*^  He  neither  knew  how  to  call  them  ^  whether  married  or  un- 
inarried,  or  between  both  ;"  but  at  no  hand  w$ls  that  kind  of 
life  to  be  commended ;  but  much  less  was  it  to  be  endured, 

•  Haeres.  67.  ^  ^AyAirnrkq  apod  Epipban.  Hsereft.  6S, 

>  Epist.  62.  "♦  Orat.  17.  elorat  18.  edit.  Savil. 

"  Videat  lector  qui  velit  plara  de  seiisn  hojas  vocabali  et  canoDis,  Gabrielem  Vas- 

quiam  in  3.  disp.  ^47.  cap.  4.  et  Michaelem  Medinam,  lib.  2.  de  Cdntinentia,  cap.  21. 

et  Georgian!  Calixtmn  de  Conjug.  Cleric,  p.  174. 
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that  men  by  new  laws  should  be  crushed  to  death  or  dangei 
under  an  intolerable  burden.  This  was  the  sense  of  the 
Nicene  council.  And  the  same  thing  was  affirmed  by  Diony* 
sius  bishop  of  Corinth^  to  Piny  tus  bishop  of  Gnossus ;  M^ 
(iapif  ^opriov  hravayiug  rh  irupX  iyvdctg  rote  aSeX^ofc  liriTtStivcu^^ 
**  The  heavy  yoke  of  abstinence  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upoor 
the  brethren." — And  of  this  the  chancellor  of  Parish  a  good 
man  and  a  wise,  discourses  gravely,  **  Christ  our  most  wise 
lawgiver  hath  left  rituals  or  judicials  to  their  choice,  of  whouk 
he  said,  ^  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;'  but  yet  so  that 
they  should  know  they  are  set  over  others  for  edification,  not 
for  destruction :  and  that  they  should  judge  according  to  the 
law  of  God>  which  is  the  general  rule  for  all  the  professors  of 
Christian  religion  under  Christ,  who  is  their  general  abbot; 
not  enlarging  it,  not  restraining  it,  or  making  it  harder  thai^ 
Christ  expressed  it,  when  he  said  '  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his.^ 
burden  is  light.'  For  the  prelates  of  the  church  have  not 
power  to  bind  their  subjects  to  any  thing,  which  is  not  de-* 
livered  in  the  evangelical  law  professed  by  all  Christians  y 
they  have  no  other  authority  than  abbots  have  over  their 
monks,  who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  and" 
othei"  doctors,  cannot  command  their  monks  any  other  thing, 
than  what  they  have  professed  in  their  rule."  Now  whether 
this  be  a  burden  or  no,  will  need  no  inquiry,  when  there  is* 
not  in  all  the  laws  of  God  so  much  difficulty  as  in  this  very^ 
thing;  insomuch  that,  without  a  special  gift  of  God,  it  \» 
impossible.  I  need  not,  to  prove  this,  tell  the  sad  stories  of 
some  saints,  who  have  fallen  foully  by  the  solicitations  of 
their  own  nature;  or  how  thai  youth,  in  which  age  many 
enter  into  holy  orders,  is  a  state  of  flames  and  danger^ 
that  St.  Jerome  ^  complains  of  it  in  his  own  particular^ 
^'scitis  lubricum  adolescentise  iter,  in  quo  et  ego  lapsus 
sum,"  he  lost  his  glory  of  a  virgin-body  when  he  was  young : 
but  I  consider  that  those  persons,  who  have  undertaken  it,, 
and  had  eminent  graces,  and  were  persons  of  rare  and  ex- 
emplar sanctity,  yet  could  not  preserve  their  virgin,  without 
almost  destroying  their  body.  Evagrius  the  priest  used  to» 
go  into  a  well  in  a  winter*s  night, — St.  Bernard,  into  a  lake, — 
to  cool  their  burnings ;  St.  Francis  used  to  roll  his  nakecf 
body  in  snows ;    St.  Omar,  in  nettles  ;   St.  Benedict,  upon 

^  Oe  Vila  SpirU.  AniniK  nbi  sapra.  p  Epist.  43,  ad  Cbromatiam. 
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thorns ;  St.  Martinian,  upon  burning  coals,  to  overthrow  the 
strongest  passion  by  the  most  violent  paius.  And  were  Hot 
that  law  intolerable^  that  should  commatid  all  ecclesiastics 
to  do  such  things  ;  they  must  do  these,  or  worse :  I  speak 
of  those,  who  have  not  the  gift  of  continence.  For  to  say 
that  all  men  have  it,  or  may  have  it,  if  they  will  labour  and 
pray  for  it; — is  to  speak  against  reason  and  Scripture  ^  and 
experience.  It  is  easier  to  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned  for 
I'eligion,  than  to  live  innocently  in  the  state  of  perpetutil 
burning ;  and  supposing  those  saints,  now  enumerated,  did, 
by  these  violent  remedies,  keep  themselves  from  pollution,— 
yet  it  is  not  certain,  that  they  took  the  better  part,  when  they 
chose  ustulation  before  marriage,  expressly  against  the 
Apostle,  who  not  only  said,  that  it  is  better  to  marry  than 
to  fornicate,  but,"  better  to  marry  than  to  burn :"  and  that 
these  violences  did  cure  their  burning,  is  so  false,  that  they 
do  suppose  them  afflicted  with  burnings,  and  that,  therefore^ 
they  were  constrained  to  use  violent  remedies.  For  those, 
which  men  invent,  are  infinitely  worse  than  that  which  God 
hath  appointed :  so  easy  it  was  by  marriage  to  cure  what 
they  found  scarce  possible  to  keep  from  the  extremest  mis- 
chiefs, but  not  possible  to  do  in  all  degrees,  by  mortifications. 
And  therefore  St<  Jerome  '^  speaking  of  virgins  that  did  not 
do  their  honour  to  virginity  by  real  continence,  he  advised 
them,  ''ut  aut  nubant,  si  se  non  possunt  continere ;  autcon- 
tineant,  si  nolunt  nubere ;"  *'  tlmt  they  would  contain,  if  they 
will  not  marry ;  or  marry  if  they  cannot  contain  i-*^  not  only 
if  they  cannot  contain  from  outward  acts  of  uncleanness,  but 
even  from  the  secret  desires  of  it,  and  fron^  burnings.  ''  Quid 
enim  prodest  (saith  he ')  corporis  pudicitia,  animo  constu- 
prato?  The  chastity  of  the  body  is  of  no  profit,  if  the 
desires  be  burning  and  dishonest. 

Casso  saltern  delectamine 
Amare  qaod  potiri  non  lioet : 

SO  the  burning  is  well  described  in  the  comedy.  "  tJri  est 
illegitimo  coitu  aut  fcedis  cogitationibus  se  polluere  ;"  said 
Alfonsus  Virvesius*;  "To  burn,  is  to  pollute  ourselves  with 
unlawful  mixtures,  or  with  filthy  thoughts;"  and  these  desires 

<i  1  Cor.  vii.7.  Matt.  xix.  11.  'Ad  Demetriad.  Virg. 

*  In  Jeremiaro,  lib,  2.  cap.  7.        ,  ^  Philippic^  18. 
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are  not  to  b6  cured  by  mortifications  and  corporal  austerities. 
"  Nella  guerra  d'  amor^  chi  fuge,  vince,"  saith:  the  Italian 
proverb.  There  is  no  contesting  against  this  passion ;  even 
to  dispute  against  it  is  a  temptation, — even  to  fast  and  to 
be  hungry  does  enkindle  the  flame.  "  Fames  et  sitis  exas- 
perat  etincendit  animos/'  said  Seneca  ;  **  Hunger  and  thirst 
make  a  man  angry  :"  and  anger  and  lust  are  fed  by  the  same 
fuel. 

Mea  cam  defeibait  irs, 
Nolo  prognaUm  consale °. 


A  spare  and  temperate  diet  gives  no  extraordinary  mainte- 
nance to  the  desire,  and  therefore  it  was  advised  and  prac- 
tised in  all  ages :  but  there  is  enough  of  desire  in  ordinary ; 
even  that  which  maintains  health,  will  keep  up  that  natural 
desire ;  and  that  which  destroys  health,  destroys  chastity, 
and  hinders  us  more  in  the  service  of  God  that  it  can  set  for- 
ward. And  St.  Jerome  *  says,  that  he  had  known  them  of 
both  sexes,  who  have,  by  too  much  abstinence,  turned  mad, 
and  lost  their  wits.  They  that  from  God's  mercy  have  re- 
ceived strengths  to  live  singly  and  purely,  may  use  it  as  it 
serves  best  for  God's  glory,  and  the  interest  of  their  souls, 
and  their  own  intermedial  comforts.  But  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  it  is  not  only  a  gift  of  God  that  some  men  can 
contain,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  gift  that  they  will :  and  it  is  ob- 
served by  wise  and  good  men,  that  this  desire  hath  or  hath  not 
respectively  been  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  several  ages 
of  the  church  according  to  their  present  necessities ;  and 
when  God  gives  the  gift,  then  every  thing  will  help  it  for- 
ward. But  in  the  present  manners  and  circumstances  of  the 
world,  as  there  is  no  public  necessity  of  it,  so  there  is  no 
great  care  taken  to  acquire  it ;  for  there  where  the  unequal  laws 
of  men  have  brought  a  necessity  upon  their  clergy,  it  is  with 
them  as  with  those  of  whom  Epiphanius^  complains;  "  JJt 
ne  confundantur  apud  homines,  occulte  scortantur,  et,  sub 
solitudinis  aut  continentiee  specie,  libidinem  exercent:" 
'*  They  pretend  purity  in  public,  and  fornicate  in  private."^:— 
And  it  is  certain,  that  such  courses  are  no  fit  means  to  invite 
the  spirit  of  purity  to  invest  and  adorn  the  church.  Neither 
is  prayer  a  certain  way  of  obtaining  this  gift,  any  more  than 
of  the  gift  of  a  healthful  or  a  strong  body  ;  for  God  requires 

^  See  Horat.  S.  i.  3.  70.  '^  Epist.  8.  '  lib.  6.  hseres.  6a 
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it  of  none  of  us  directly;  if  accid^atsdly  be  does  requite  iU 
he  will  give  him  wherewithal;  but  therefore  the  Appirtle 
does  not  say»  but  *^  if  a  man  does  not  contain^  let  hina  pray^^ 
but ''  let  him  marry."  It  is  sufficient  that  God  hath  ^iv^n  a 
remedy,  that  is  easy  and  infallible  to  all  that  love  God  i  and 
it  is  best  to  use  that  remedy,  which  is  best,  and  was  by  the 
best  physician  provided  for  all  that  need.  ^'  Oportet  compati 
et  commetiri  doctrinam  pro  virium  qualitate,  et  hujusmodi 
qui  non  possunt  capere  sermonem  de  castitate,  concedere 
nuptias," — said  St.  Cyril  * ;  **  Every  one's  strength  must  be 
measured,  and  so  fit  our  doctrines  to  their  proportions,  and 
io  grant  marriages  to  them,  who  cannot  receive  the  word  of 
continence/'  And  therefore  what  St.  Austin^  said  of  widows^ 
may  be  exactly  applied  to  ecclesiastics ;  '*  There  are  some 
that  call  them  adulterous,  if  they  marry  ;  and  so  pretend 
themselves  purer  than  the  doctripe  of  the  Apostle,  who,  if 
they  would  confess  their  name, '  mundanos  potius  se  quam 
mundos  vocarent,'  '■  they  would  prove  to  be  servants  of  inte* 
rest  rather  than  of  purity.'  For  they  compel  the  widows  [the 
ecclesiastics]  to  burnings,  because  they  suffer  them  not  to 
marry.  But  we  are  not  to  esteem  them  to  be  wiser  than  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  saith,  ^  I  had  rather  they  should  marry 
than  burn.' " — And  like  to  this  is  that  of  St.  Jerome  ** ;  "  Si 
quis  consideret  virginem  suam^i.  e.  camem  suam,  lascivire  et 
ebullire  in  libidinem,  nee  refrsenare  se  potest,  duplex  illi  in^ 
cumbit  necessitas,  aut  capiendse  conjugis,  aut  ruendi,"  "  H9 
that  considers  his  virgin,  that  is,  his  flesh,  and  observes  it 
troublesome  and  boiling  into  desires,  and  cannot  refrain  hitn^ 
self,  hath  a  double  necessity  upon  him  ;  either  he  must  tak^ 
a  wife,  or  he  must  perish."  And  therefore  they  that  pretend 
the  gift  of  continence  is  in  every  man's  power,  should  do  well 
to  give  God  thanks,  tJiat  they  find  it  so  in  their  own  ;  but  yet 
they  should  also  do  well  to  believe  others,  who  complaia 
that  they  have  it  not.  St.  Bernard's  ^  wish  was  something 
to  the  same  purpose  of  charity  and  security.  "  Utinam  qui 
c^^ntinere  non  valent,  perfectionem  temerarie  profiteri,  aut 
ccelibatui  dare  nomina  vererentur ;  sumptuosa  siquidem  turris 
est,  et  verbum  grande,  quod  omnes  capere  possunt;"  "  I 
wish  that  they  who  cannot  contain,  would  be  afraid  to  pro* 

*  In  Levit.  lib.  l5.  *  Lib.  de  Agone  ChrisUan.  cap.  31. 

b  Contra  Jov.  lib.  1.  c  ])e  Convers,  ad  Clerioos, cap.  29. 
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fens  perfection^  and  undertake  single  life :  for  this  is  a  costly 
tower,  and  a  great  word  that  all  cannot  receive."  £neas 
Sylvius  having  gotten  a  lady  with  child,  to  hfe  father  that 
was  troubled  at  it,  he  replies  ^,  '*  in  sua  potestate  non  fuisse 
ut  vir  non  esset,"  he  could  not  help  iti — And  when  Origeu 
had  resolved  to  live  continently,  he  found  no  course  but  one 
would  do  it,  6ven  by  making  it  impossible  to  be  otherwise  ; 
and  he  was  followed  by  many>  particularly  by  the  Valesi. — • 
And  Leontius,  who  was  afterward  chosen  bishop  of  Antioch 
by  th^  Arians,  having  a  woman  in  his  house,  one  of  the 
mtmttrtuerot,  of  which  I  spake  before^ — ^being  commanded  to 
put  her  away,  emasculated  himself  that  he  might  have  leave 
to  sleep  with  her :  but  that  uncharitable  folly  produced  a 
good  law  against  it.  For  what  chastity  is  that,  or  what  ser- 
vice of  God  is  it,  for  a  man  to  offer  to  God  a  single  life 
when  he  hath  made  himself  naturally  impotent?  *'  It  is  (that 
I  may  use  St»  Basil's  ®  expression)  as  if  we  should  commend 
a  horse  for  not  hurting  any  man  with  horns." — But  I  observe 
it  for  this  purpose,  to  represent  upon  what  terms  the  gift  of 
Continence  was  to  be  obtained  by  some  who  would  fain^  but 
by  this  act  showed  plainly  that  they  could  not. 

Propterea  leges  qitie  sant  connnbia  contra 

Base  malas prodentia  patrtun 

Non  satis  advertit-— ~-qiiid  ferre  reonsat, 
Quid  valeat  natara  pati.     CerTicibas  (aiant) 
Hoc  insaave  jngiim  nostris  imponere  Christos 
Nolait.    Islad  onns,  quod  adhac  qaamplnrima  monstra 
Fecit,  ab  audaoi  dicont  pietate  repertam  h 

And  therefore  those  laws  that  command  single  life  to  so  many 
thousands  of  priests,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  which 
are  none  of  the  most  continent  nations  of  Europe,  are  a 
Bnareto  those  that  cannot  keep  them,  and  a  burden  to  them 
that  would,  and  intolerable  to  both.  So  Origen  «  complains 
of  some  imperious  and  imprudent  persons,  who,  in  his  time^ 
would  be  commanding  single  life  and  virginity ;  **  Non  solum 
qu8B  decent  non  faciuiit,  sed  etiam  crudeliter  et  sine  mise- 
ricordia  injungunt  aliis  majora  virtute  ipsorum,  non  habentea 
rationem  virium  uniuscuj usque :"  "They  not  only  do  riot 
what  they  teach,  but  cruelly  and  unmercifully  enjoin  to 

^  Bpist.  15.  *  Bxtrem.  libro  de  Vera  Virgin. 

f  BaptisU  Mantaan.  in  Vita  DiTi  Hilarii.  t  In  Matt,  tract  34. 
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other  things  greater  tjian  their  strength^  aot  regarding  thB 
measure  of  every  one."  For  it  is  a  burden  bigger  than  the 
weight  of  all  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  put  together,  except; 
to  such  persons  who  are  eunuchs  by  nature,  or  have  received 
a  particular  gift  of  God ;  of  which  they  may  make  use,  as 
they  find  other  things  concurring.  For  to  be  able  to  pontaio 
is  one  gift,  and  to  be  willing  is  another ;  apd  after  all^  th^^ 
this  can  promote  any  end  of  religion  is  but  accident^,  an4 
depends  upon  a  special  providience  and  economy  of  affairs. 
It  m^y  be  useful  in  some  times,  and  to  some  persons,  and  to 
some  purposes ;  but  of  itself,  it  is  no  ftct  of  religion,  ni>  Sfsr^ 
vice  of  God :  and  that  is  the  next  consideration. 

18.  (3.)  The  law  of  celibate  19  an  unreasonable  law,  an4 
besides  that  it  does  very  much  mischief  to  souls,  it  does  no 
good  at  all.  For  if  single  life  have  in  it  any  greater  purity  o^f 
spirituality,  ib^xx  chaste  marriages^  yet  even  that  single  life 
is  more  acceptable  when  it  is  chosen  and  voluntary ;  and  if 
it  be  involuntary  and  constrained*  it  is  not  pleasing  to  God : 
so  that  the  law  in  this  case  does  effect  nothing  but  this^  th^t 
they  who  are  willing,  may  lose  something  of  the  reward, — oi? 
may  be  uncertain,  whether  they  do  or  no ;  and  they  that  ar-# 
unwilling,  are  constrained  either  to  hypoprisy,  which  will  bring 
them  an  evil  reward, — or  tp  a  bprden  and  slavery,  which  shall 
bring  them  none  at  all.     But  that  which  I  intended,  is  this : — 

19.  (4.)  That  all  this  stir  is  to  no  purpose ;  for  virginity 
is  not  more  holy  than  chaste  marriage ;  and  the  one  does  not 
more  advance  religion  than  the  other  directly,  but  by  acci- 
dent, and  in  some  circumstances,  and  as  an  instrument  fitted 
for  use  in  its  own  time.  For  as  St.  Austin^  observes  well, 
"St.  Paul  does  modestly  dehort  from  marriage,  not  as  from 
an  evil,  but  as  from  a  burden  :*'  neither  is  his  advice  for  all 
times,  but  for  that  present  necessity ;  neither  is  it  to  the 
clergy,  but  to  all  Christians ;  neither  is  it  for  religion,  but 
for  convenience  ;  neither  was  it  from  the  Lord,  but  from 
himself;  nothing  of  the  gospel  or  spirituality,  but  a  matter 
of  prudence,  and  the  exterior  conduct  of  affairs.  For  TifiioQ 
6  yifioc,  and  koItyi  ifAtavrog,  "marriage  is  honourable/'  it  is 
so  to  all ;  and  such  mixtures  have  in  them  nothing  that  '^  de- 
files." And  he  that  is  perfect  in  his  constitution,  if  he  be  also 
so  much  a  virgin  as  to  have  nothing  that  defiles,  is  a  rare 

^  De  S.  VirginiU  oapr  16. 
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person^  but,  it  may  be^  not  to  be  found ;  but  if  he  be,  yet  he 
does  arrive  but  to  that  state  of  things,  in  which  the  married 
man  is,  even  when  he  does  actually  use  his  greatest  liberty, 
he  is  ofilavTog,  *  undefiled/ — Which  thing  if  the  zealots,  in 
some  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  had  rightly  observed^ 
they  would  not  have  been  so  fierce  for  single  life  upon  the 
account  of  heretical  principles.  For  they  did  it,  because  they 
supposed  marriage  to  be  a  pollution ;  and  if  they  did  not 
expressly  condemn  it  upon  that  stocky  yet  they  secretly  sus- 
pected it,  as  not  being  confident  of  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's 
words,  but  suffering  themselves  to  be  a  little  abused  by  he* 
retical  sermons,  though  they  did  not  openly  join  in  their 
communions  and  professions.    The  conncU  of  Gangra  notes 
such  persons  as  these,  that  refused  the  communion  from  the 
hands  of  a  married  priest;  but  in  the  fourth  chapter  pro-* 
nounces  anathema  against  them :  and   St.  Ignatius  ^  says, 
that  ''they  who  call  the  society  of  married  pairs  ' corruption,* 
and  '  pollution,'  have  the  devil,  that  great  apostate,  dwelling 
in  them."    For  what  state  of  life  can  be  purer  than  that 
which  is  undefiled?  and  from  whence  shall   we  take  the 
measures  of  purity,  but  from  the  fountains  of  our  Saviour, 
from  the  Hofy  Scriptures,  the  springs  of  salvation  i  but  to 
this  the  first  ages  of  the  church  gave  apparent  witness. 
^  Perfecti  Christiani  edunt,  bibunt,  contrahunt  matrimoni'* 
um,"  said  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ^ ;  '*  Perfect  Christians  eat^ 
and  drink,  and  make  marriages  :'^  and  therefore  the  riXBtwmg 
kpariKn,  *  the  perfect  state  of  orders'  is  not  at  all  impugned 
or  diminished  by  marriage.    Sozomen'  tells  of  Bishop  Spi- 
ridion,  lyivvro  yap  ovroc  aypoiKog,  yaiimtv  ical  Tra/Sac  ?X*^^* 
aXX'  ov  napa  roxtro  to,  ^tla  xdpwv,  **  he  was  a  plain  man  :  he 
had  a  wife  and  children,  but  not  at  all  the  worse^  not  at 
all  hindered  in  divine  things." — The  same  also  is  said  of 
Gregory ",  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  the  father  of  St.  Gregory 
the  divine ;  and  St.  Basil :  "  Etsi  matrimonio  se  vinxit,  ita 
tamen  in  eo  vixit  ut  nihil  propterea  ad  perfectam  virtutem  ac 
philosophiam  consequendam  impediretur  :"  **  He  comported 
himself  so  in  the  state  of  marriage,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
hindered  for  obtaining  the  perfection  of  virtue  and  Christian 
philosophy."     And  indeed   what  should  hinder  him?  for 

*  Ad  PhiUdelpb.  ^  Lib.  7.  Strom. 

1  Lib.  1.  cap.  11.  ■"  Greg.  Naz.  verba  ex  traosl.  Volaterrani. 
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marriage  does  not.  ^'  Matrimonium  °  non  solum  nihil  nobi^ 
obstat  ad  philosophandum  Deo^  si  voluerimus  esse  sobrii^  sed 
et  magnam  adfert  consolationem  :  comprimit  enim  insanum 
natursB  impetum^  nee  turbari  sinit  quasi  mare«  sed  efficit  ut 
scapha  feliciter  in  portum  appellet :  et  ideo  Deus  consolatio- 
nem banc  tribuit  humano  generi;'*  "For  if  men  will  be 
sober,  marriage  is  not  only  no  hinderance  to  Christian  phi- 
losophy, but  also  brings  great  aids  and  comfort :  for  it  re- 
presses the  mad  violences  of  nature,  and  causes  that  we  be 
not  troubled  like  the  enraged  sea,  but  makes  the  vessel 
arrive  safely  to  her  port ;  and  therefore  God  hath  given  this 
comfort  to  mankind.'* 

20.  For  although  i%  be  true  that,  as  St.  Paul**  says,  "  the 
married  cares  for  the  things  of  the  world,  the  unmarried  for 
the  things  of  the  Lord ;"  he,  how  he  may  please  his  wife, — 
this,  how  he  may  be  holy,  both  in  body  and  spirit; — yet  this 
is  so  far  from  disparaging  holy  marriage,^  or  making  it  les& 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  offices  ecclesiastical,  that  in' 
the  world  there  is  not  a  greater  argument  to  the  contrary. 
For  consider  where  every  one^s  trouble,  and  where  his 
danger,  lies*  The  married  hath  more  necessities  and  more" 
affairs  in  the  world,  and  relations  to  look  after :  which  if  he 
well  provides  for  according  to  his  power,  he  hath  indeed  suf- 
fered some  secular  trouble ;  but  he  hath  done  his  duty,  and* 
he  is  safe*  But  the  unmarried  are  alone,  and  without  those 
relations ;  and  therefore  they  may,  if  they  will,  let  the  things 
of  the  world  alone,  and  mind  the  present  employment;  which 
then  was  the  ministries  and  attendances  evangelical.  But 
though  they  have  less  care  of  the  things  of  this  world;  yet 
their  care,  which  lies  in  another  scene,  is  a  good  care  indeed, 
but  it  is  very  great  and  tender,  and  hath  in  it  very  great 
danger. 

•— ^poenafque  grayes  in  coelil^e  vila  P". 

The  unmarried  takes  care,  how  she  may  be  holy  or  clean  la 
body  and  spirit.  And  this  is  a  care  not  only  of  greater  con- 
cernment than  that  of  secular  supplies,  but,  to  most  persons, 
of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger.  For  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
be  unmarried,  unless  they  remain  '  pure  in  body  and  in  spirit/ 

"  S.  Chrjsost.  bom.  21.  in  Gen^  •  1  Cor.  vii.  34. 

P  Aason.  IdjI.  xt.  Delphin.  pag.  388. 
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that  is,  be  free  from  carnal  desires  as  well  as  unclean  actions ; 
and  how  great  a  care  is  required  to  this,  I  need  not  say,  be- 
cause all  men  that  have  tried  it,  know.  But  this  care  the 
married  need  not  know  any  thing  of;  for  they  have  by  God 
a  remedy  provided  for  them,  and  they  are  in  the  holy  state 
of  marriage,  without  that  care,  holy  both  in  body  and  mind ; 
80  that  it  is  easy  to  say  where  the  advantage  lies.  The  one 
takes  care  to  avoid  want, — the  other,  to  avoid  damnation : 
the  one  hath  troubles  of  this  world ;  the  other,  hath  dangers 
of  the  other.  The  hardest  province,  which  the  married  man 
hath,  is  how  to  please  his  wife ;  but  his  afiairs  are  so  well 
ordered,  that  he  hath  not  such  difficulties  to  please  Godas 
the  other  hath.  Which  thing  was  long  since  observed  by 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  S  that  *'  indeed  single  life  is  higher 
and  better  (if  it  be  pure  and  undefiled),  but  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult, and  more  dangerous;  and  marriage,  which  looks  not  so 
splendidly,  is  yet  much  more  safe.''  But  this  comparison  is 
true  between  persons  matried,  and  the  unmarried  that  have 
the  gift  of  continence  ;  for  even  that  gift  does  not  exempt 
them  from  great  dangers  and  great  labours.  But  if  there  be 
any  burning,  if  there  be  a  fire  within,  it  is  ill  dwelling  in  the 
house  where  there  is  no  chimney ;  for  that  the  smoke  will 
fill  every  corner  of  the  dwelling,  and  at  least  make  a  per- 
petual trouble.  But  between  the  married,  and  the  unmarried 
that  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  which  is  far  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind,  there  is  no  comparison  at  all.  And  there- 
fore, though  in  respect  to  that  conjunction  of  affairs,  to  the 
beginnings  of  a  persecuted  religion,  in  which  many  of  them 
were  to  live  an  ambulatory  life,  and  suffer  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  and  be  thrust  out  of  their  houses,  the  Apostle 
had  great  reason  to  take  care,  lest,  by  the  greatness  and  su- 
perfetations  of  trouble,  they  should  be  tempted  to  forsake, 
and  be  vexed  out  of  their  religion : — yet,  abstracting  from  that 
consideration,  the  married  estate  is  much  more  secure  for 
the  state  of  souls,  "  et  propter  eam,  quse  in  nuptiis  est,  animi 
tranquillitatem,"  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen '  affirms,  "  and  for 
that  peace  of  mind  which  is  in  chaste  marriages,"  and  is  not 
in  the  state  of  single  life  with  them,  who  are  perpetually 
fighting  with  a  dangerous  enemy,  who  is  not  always  resisted, 
and  if  he  be,  is  not  always  put  to  the  worst.     And  therefore 

4  In  Fan.  Georg.  f  Ibid. 
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it  was  rightly  observed  of  St.  Clemens  Alexander  %  ^'As 
single  life^  or  continence^  so  marriage  also  hath  proper  gifts 
and  ministries,  which  pertain  unto  the  Lord/'     But  at  no 
liaod  ought  it  to  be  admitted,  that  marriage  does  hinder  the 
service  of  the  Lord ;  it  sets  it  forward  very  much,  but  hinders 
nothing :  it  may  be  burdensome  to  those  who  are  to  travel 
and  pass  from  country  to  country ;  but  to  them  who  fix  in 
a  place,  and  who  attend  the  ministries  of  one  people,  it  is  no 
binderance.     And  then  to  the  direct  service  of  Ood  in  our 
personal  piety  and  spiritual  safety,  it  is  a  very  great  advan- 
tage ;  concerning  which,  who  please,  may  read  St.  Gregory 
concerning  his  mother  Nonna,  and  the  epistles  of  Paulinus  ^ 
concerning  Amanda  the  wife  of  Aper,  who  were  to  their  hus- 
bands admirable  advantages,  both  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  of  religion.     '' Sanctissimus  Samuel  filios  genuit:  non 
tamen  justitise  suae  merita  minuit.    Zacharias  sacerdos  vir 
Justus  in  senectute  sua  genuit  filium.    Qua  ergo  ratione  ac- 
cusatur,  quod  minime  obesse  probatur?''  so  St.  Austin.— 
To  which  add  the  instance  of  St.  Chrysostom^  upon  those 
words  of  Isaiah,  "I  saw  the  Lord:"  "Quis  ista  loquitur? 
Isaias  ille  spectator  coelestium  seraphim,  qui  cum  conjuge 
commercium  habuit,  nee  tamen  extinxit  gratiam :"  **  Samuel 
the  most  holy  prophet,  and  Zachary  that  just  priest,  and 
Isaiah  that  seer,  who  saw  the  celestial  seraphim,  were  not 
hindered  from  their  greatest  graces,  favours,  and  perfections, 
by  the  state  and  offices  of  marriage."  The  event  of  this  con- 
sideration I  represent  in  the  words  of  the  same  excellent 
doctor*;  '<Quamvis  nuptiae  plurimum difficultatis in se habe- 
ant,  ita  tamen  assumi  possunt  ut  perfectiori  vitse  impedimento 
non  sint :"  **  Though  marriage  have  in  it  very  much  difficulty 
(in  respect  of  domestic  cares),  yet  it  may  be  so  undertaken, 
that  it  may  be  no  impediment  to  a  life  of  perfection."— -For 
even,  in  respect  of  secular  cares  and  intrigues  of  business, 
the  single  life,  which  seems  in  this  to  have  advantage,  is  not 
always  found  so  innocent  and  disentangled ;  and  yet  some- 
times even  in  this  very  regard,  a  married  man  hath,  or  may 
have,  advantages,  and  ease,  and  liberty.     ''  Yidemus  virgines 
de  seculo  oogitare,  et  matrimonio  junctos  Dominicis  studere 
pperibus,"  said  St.  Ambrose  ^ ;   "  Men  of  single  lives  take 

■  Stromat.  3.  *  luter  epist.  AugasUni.  epist.  27.  et  29. 

•»  Quaest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  qu.  127.      »  In  1  Ep.  Tim.  hoin.  10.     x  In  1  Cor.  ?ii. 
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care  for  the  world;  and  we  see  them  that  are  married, 
study  the  works  of  the  Lord."  And  if  it  were  otherwise,  yet 
a  law  to  command  single  life  were  very  imprudent ;  nnlLs 
they  would  secure,  that  they  who  have  no  ^ives,  shall  have 
no  children.  But  as  Lipsius '  said  of  the  Roman  senate, 
who  forbade  their  soldiers  to  marry,  **  A  Junone  arcebant  eos« 
non  k  Venere,  Romanse  leges ;"  *'  The  Roman  laws  forbade 
Juno  to  them,  not  Venus;"  for  ^'  contubemii  militibu«  semper 
jus,"  '*  the  soldiers  always  might  have  women,"  but  no  wives. 
So  it  is  amongst  the  Roman  prelates  too  much  :  but  unless 
this  also  were  so  denied  them,  that  they  could  have  no  chil- 
dren, or  that  they  who  have  no  children,  shall  not  be  solicits 
ous  to  raise  a  poor  family,  or  to  increase  a  greats — ^the  law 
were  very  unreasonable  as  to  this  very  pretence*  For  that 
things  are  otherwise  there,  where  single  life  is  enjoined,  is 
too  apparent,  and  it  is  complained  of  by  Alvarus  Pelagius  * 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  by  Platina**  and  Bonaventure  % 
and  it  is  notorious  in  all  the  popes ;  divers  particulars  of 
which,  in  the  instance  of  Siittus  V*  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
excellent  Thuanus^.  I  end  this  consideration  with  the  ex- 
cellent words  of  Salvian^ :  *'  Novum  prorsus  est  conversionis 
genus :  licita  non  faciunt,  illicita  committunt.  Temperant 
ik  conjugio,  et  non  temperant  a  rapina.  Quid  agis,  stulta 
persuasio  ?  peccata  interdixit  Deus,  non  matrimonia :"  '*  This 
is  a  new  and  a  strange  kind  of  conversion.  They  will  not  do 
lawful  things,  but  they  commit  unlawful :  they  abstain  from 
marriage,  but  not  from  rapine.  O  ye  fools,  why  are  ye  so 
persuaded  ?  God  hath  forbidden  sins^  not  marriages." 

21.  Although  these  considerations  are  a  sufficient  expli- 
cation of  this  instance  of  the  rule,  and  verify  the  first  inten- 
tioB,  ihat  single  life  ought  not,  by  a  law,  to  be  enjoined  to  any 
one  order  of  men ; — ^yet,  because  the  instance  is  of  great  con-^ 
cemment  beyond  the  limits  of  this  rule,  I  add^  that  the  apos- 
tles and  the  first  ages  of  the  church  not  only  forbade,  that 
the  clergy  should  put  away  their  wives,  but  left  it  indifferent 
for  any  man,  or  any  order  of  men,  to  marry ;  and  therefore 
that  it  ought  not  now  to  be  done  by  the  present  guides  of 
churches,  who  have  less  reason  so  to  do ;  and  if  they  had  a 

<  Ad  14.  animl.  n.  74.  *  Lib.  de  Planctu  Eocles.  2.  art.  I5i  A.  D.  1330. 

^  In  Juban.  16.  «  4  Dist.  27.  art.  t.  q.  3. 

«  Hist.  lib.  100*  «  Lab.  5.  de  ProUdeot.  Dei. 
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greater  reason,  yet  they  have  a  less  authority.  But  Christ 
and  his  apostles  left  it  free.  Of  this,  besides  the  matter  and 
eyidence  of  fact,  there  being  no  law  of  Christ  or  canon  of  the 
apostles  to  restrain  it,  but  a  plain  supposition  of  liberty,  and 
intimation  of  the  thing  done  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  there  needs  no  other  testimony  but  that  of  Gratian^: 
'*  Copula  sacerdotalis,  vel  consanguineorum,  nee  legali,  nee 
evangelica,  nee  apostolica  auctoritate,  prohibetur ;"  "  Neither 
the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New,  neither  Christ  nor  his  apos- 
tles, have  forbidden  the  marriage  of  priests."  To  which  agrees 
that  of  Panormitan^;  *' Continentia  non  est  de  substantia 
ordinis,  nee  de  jure  divino ;"  **  To  contain  from  marriage  is 
not  of  divine  appointment,  nor  necessary  to  them  that  are 
in  holy  orders."  The  same  also  is  aj£rmed  by  Antonius,  as 
who  pleiase  may  see  *  in  Summa,'  part.  3.  tit.  1.  cap.  21. 

22.  Now  then  nothing  remains  to  be  considered  but  the 
practice  of  the  church,  which  how  far  it  can  oblige,  I  have 
already  discoursed :  but  suppose  it  might  in  other  cases, 
yet  for  the  reasons,  above  described,  it  ought  to  be  altered 
in  this ;  for  if  such  a  law  may  not  bind^  much  less  can  the 
practice ;  and  yet  if  the  practice  might,  here  was  no  Catho- 
lic practice.  For  as  for  the  whole  Greek  church,  the  prac- 
tice of  that  is  drawn  into  a  compendium  by  Pope  Stephen  ^: 
'^  Aliter  se  orientalium  traditio  habet  ecclesiarum,  aliter  hu- 
jus  sanctsB  Romana  ecclesise;  nam  illarum  sacerdotes,  dia- 
coni  et  subdiaconi,  matrimonio  copulantur :"  *^  The  tradition 
of  the  eastern  churches  is  otherwise  than  that  of  the  Ro- 
man church  :  for  their  priests  and  deacons  and  subdeacons 
are  joined  in  marriage."  I  shall  therefore  add  no  more  to 
this  confession  but  the  canon  of  the  council  of  AncyraV 
which  orders,  that  if  deacons,  in  their  ordination,  will  pro- 
fess that  they  cannot  contain,  and  that  they  intend  to  marry, 
they  may. — But  if  then  they  profess  otherwise,  and  do 
against  their  profession,  they  must  cease  from  their  minis- 
try. And  the  practice  is  to  this  day,  that  the  Greek  and  all 
the  eastern  priests  are,  if  they  please,  married  men,  and  most 
of  them  actually  so :  though  in  the  eastern  churches,  they 
always  did  exhort  their  clergy  to  continence,  yet  they  left 
it  to  their  liberty,  and  they  always  took  it. 

'  26.  qn.  S.  cap.  Sors.  C  De  Cleric.  Conjug.  cniii  olim. 

)>  Distinct.  31.  cap.  Aliter, .  >  Dist.  28.  cap.  8. 
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23.  In  the  Latin  chnrdi,  (torn  die  time  of  Pope  Sridws, 
and  the  second  cooncil  of  Ailes,  wliicli  Biurats  iBikes  alwxit 
the  same  time,  at  the  endoftfaefouthageaAccCliiist^tlfeefe 
were  some  canons  provincial  enjoining  sin^e  life  to  the 
clergy ;  bat  the  practice  nas  ever  against  the  canon:  and  as 
for  the  first  four  hondred  years  or  thoeabools*  all  bid  libeity 
to  be  married,  if  they  pleased ;  so  evenajftenraid  they  vradd 
take  it,  as  they  saw  cause.   This  we  find  in  St.  Joone,  who 
to  Joyinian,  objecting  the  maniage  of  Samnel,  answers,  that 
this  was  no  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  the  virgin  state,  "quasi 
non  hodie  quoqoe  plorimi  sacerdotes  hahcant  matrbnonia,  eC 
apostolus  describat  episcopum  unius  uxoris  virum ;"  ''for  the 
Apostle  describes  a  bishop  the  husband  of  one  wife ;  and 
even  at  this  day,  most  priests  are  married." — St.  Jerome 
did  not  contend,  that  all  priests  ought  to  be  virgins ;  but 
that  if  they  that  could  contain,  would,  it  were  much  better. 
But  by  this,  the  matter  of  fact  against  the  law  was  evi- 
dent.    St.  Ambrose  ^  tells,  that,  in  most  remote  or  private 
churches,  the  priests  did  use  marriage :  ^'  In  plerisque  abdi- 
tioribus  locis,  cum  ministerium  gererent  vel  etiam  sacer- 
dotium,  filios  susceperunt."   The  clerical  marriages  were, 
in  his  time,  almost  universal :  and  therefore  many  endea« 
voured  to  persuade  single  life  as  much  as  they  could,  and 
from  arguments  they  came  to  affirmations,  and  so  to  laws  by 
little  and  little;  but  did  not  prevail.   For  when  Peter  Da- 
mianowas  sent  from  Rome  into  France  to  persuade  the 
priests  to  put  away  their  wives,  they  defended  themselves 
with  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Tribur  in  Germany,  and . 
with  the  words ^  of  St.  Paul,  "To  avoid  fornication,  let 
every  man  have  his  wife;"  to  which   the  Legate™  knew 
not  what  to  answer.     And  when,  in  the  year  1074,  Pope 
Gregory  VII.   sent  fierce  letters  to   Germany  about  the 
same  affair, — the  archbishop  of  Mentz ",  to  whose  conduct  the 
business  wa^  committed^  did  publish  the  letters,  but  durst  not 
verify  them;  and  neither,  by  fair  means  nor  by  foul,  could 
cause  the  priests  to  put  away  their  wives.     And  in  England 
till  the  year  1100,  it  was  not  prohibited  to  the  clergy  to  marry, 
saith  Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  but  then  Anselm  endeavoured 
to  put  the  pope's  letters  in  execution ;  and  twenty-five  ye^ira 

^  De  OflSc.  lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  '  1  Cor.  ▼ii.  2. 

w  Barpn.  A*  D.  1059  et  1065.  '  Apod  i3aroa.  A.  D.  1075, 
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fifter^  the  Cardinal  of  Crema*  Was  tent  over  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  because  he  was'  taken  in  bed  with  a  harlot,  he 
got  nothing  but  shame  and  money,  and  so  went  away.  But 
at  last,  afler  the  attempts  p  and  pressures  and  tyranny  and 
arts  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years'  continuance  (for  it  began 
in  970,  and  was  not  finished  till  Anno  Domini  1100,  as^  Po- 
lydore  Virgil  computes  it),  the  clergy  were  driven  from  their 
chaste  marriages,  and  they  took  themselves  to  concubines, 
whom  they  could  change  or  multiply,  and  they  found  them- 
selves undisturbed  in  that ;  and  so  they  rested,  till  God,  being 
long  provoked  by  their  impurest  services,  awakened  Chris- 
tian princes  and  priests  into  liberty  and  holiness  and  refor- 
mation. For  amongst  the  Canons  which  are  called  Aposto- 
lical, the  sixth  severely  forbids  the  bishops  or  priests  upon 
pretence  of  religion  to  put  away  their  wives ;  according  to 
the  words  of  Christ,  ^'  What  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man 
put  asunder ;"  and  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  '*  Defraud  not 
one  another,  unless  it  be  by  consent,  and  for  a  time.''  And 
therefore  the  church  of  Rome,  which  makes  orders  to  dis- 
solve marriage,  and  commands  priests,  which  were  before 
married,  to  depart  from  their  wives, — speaks  and  does  against 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  churches,  and  against  the  decrees 
of  councils,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  express 
laws  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  those  in 
Mantuan. 

Tatius  esie  Tolnnl,  ^b  lex  ^Tina  sinrebat, 
Isse  yia,  yeteminqae  seqai  Tesiigia  patram, 
Qaorum  vita  fait  melior  cam  conjoge,  qoam  none 
Nostra  sit,  exolosis  thalamis  et  oonjogis  asa  : 

"  The  old  primitives  and  holy  bishops  and  priests  in  the  first 
ages  lived  better  with  their  wives,  than  now-a-days  they  do 
without  them ;  and  therefore  it  were  better  to  tread  in  their 
footsteps,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  to  which  we  are  pointed 
by  the  law  of  God." 

24.  One  thing  I  am  to  add,  which  is  of  material  consider- 
ation. For  every  one  observes  in  the  story  of  the  church, 
that  even  then,  when  they  did  permit  the  bishops  and  priests 

o  Matt  Paris  Hist.  Anglon  A.  D.  11125. 

P  "  O  bone  CalixtCyDonc  omnis  clerus  odit  te  :■ — Nam  olim  presbjteri  solent  uxori- 
bas  ati: — Id  preeyertijsti  qaondam,  cam  papa  fhisti : — Ergo  tibi  festam  nonqoam  oele- 
brabil  honestam."  Sic  non  nimis  faconde,  sed  rare  uimis  questas  est  olim  non  nemo. 

<i  Lib.  6.  HiHt.  Angl.  A.  D.  970.  Vide  27.  q.  1.  cap.  at  lex.  et  Clem.  cap.  lite- 
ras  de  filiis  presbyter,  et  Innocent,  cap.  at  clericoram.de  yita  et  honestate  cleric. 
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to  live  with  their  wives  and  to  get  children,  yet  the  church 
did  even  then  forbid  bishops  or  priests  to  marry  after  their 
ordination;  and  therefore  many  suppose^  that  we  might  at 
least  comply  so  far  with  the  Catholic  church,  according  as 
it  is  set  down  in  the  Constitutions  Apostolical  attributed  to 
St.  Clement  ^ ;  ''  non  li6ere  autem  iis,  si  post  ordinationem 
sine  uxore  fuerint,  ad  nuptias  transire :  vel  si  uxores  habue- 
rint,  cum  aliis  conjungi;"  "  but  they  must  be  content  with 
her,  whom  they  had  at  the  time  of  their  ordination ;  but,  after 
orders,  they  must  hot  marry :''  and  Paphnutius  in  the  Nicene 
^DOimcil,  said,  that '  they  did  not  do  it,  and  left  it  as  supposed 
that  it  ought  not.'  Of  this,  I  do  not  know  any  one,  that  has 
given  a  reason,  or  considered  it  apart  to  any  purpose ;  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  useless  or  unpleasant,  if  I  give  a  short 
account  of  it. 

25.  Therefore  the  primitive  church  chose  her  priests 
and  bishops  commonly  of  great  age,  of  kQown  virtue  and 
holiness.  They  were  designed  to  a  public  and  dangerous 
employment,  for  some  whole  ages  they  were  under  persecu- 
tion, and  the  way  of  the  cross  was  a  great  deletory  to  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  therefore  they  might  the  rather  require  it  of 
them,  whom  in  these  dispositions  they  found  fit  to  be  taken 
into  an  employment,  which  Would  require  a  whole  man,  all 
his  time  and  aJl  his  affections.  Now  if  We  consider,  that  the 
married  priests  and  bishops  were  commanded  to  retain  their 
wives,  and  the  unmarried  had  been  tried  to  be  of  a  known 
and  experienced  continence,  they  might,  with  much  reason 
and  great  advantages,  require  that  they  should  so  remain ; 
that  iS)  they  might  ask  their  consent,  and  might  trust  their 
promise :  for  here  was  liberty,  and  but  little  danger.  The 
priests  were  few,  and  the  unmarried  much  fewer,  and  their 
age  commonly  such  as  was  past  danger,  and  the  public  affairs 
of  the  church  required  it,  and  the  men  were  willing ;  and  then 
all  was  right. 

26.  The  Greek  church,  and  generally  the  churches  of 
the  east,  did,  by  custom  and  tradition,  oblige  their  priests 
to  single  life,  if  in  that  state  they  were  ordained ;  because 
they  took  care,  that,  if  they  could  not  contain,  they  should 
take  a  wife  before  their  orders,  immediately  if  they  pleased, 
and  then  enter  into  the  priesthood ;  as  appears  frequently  in 

>*  Lib.  6.  Const.  Apost.  cap.  IT, 
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the  Greek  laws  and  canons,  and  particularly  in  the  third  no- 
vel constitution  of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  So  that  this  was  but 
a  circumstance  of  law,  introduced  for  that  which  they  ap- 
prehended to  be  decent :  and  in  matters  of  decency,  opinion 
is  the  only  measure.  But  if  they  might  marry  immediately 
before  their  ordination,  and  live  with  their  wives, — then  it  is 
evident  they  did  not  believe,  that  either  the  offices  or  the 
state  of  marriage  were  against  the  offices  and  state  of  priest- 
hood. And  this  is  affirmed  by  Cajetan  * :  **  Nee  ordo  in  quan- 
tum oxdo,  nee  ordo  in  quantum  sacer^  est  impeditivus  matri- 
monii ;'"  '*  Neither  the  order  nor  the  appendant  holiness/^  that 
is,  neither  the  office  nor  its  decency,  "  is  impeded  by  holy 
marriages.'^  And  therefore  he  adds  "  that  it  can  never  be 
proved  by  reason  or  by  authority,  that  if  a  priest  does  con- 
tract marriage,  he  dges  absolutely  sin ;  because  the  priest- 
hood does  not  dissolve  the  marriage^  whether  contracted 
after  or  before ;"  "  stando  tantum  in  iis  quse  habemus  d 
Christo  et  apostolis,"  that  is,  *^if  we  keep  ourselves  within 
the  limits  of  Christ's  commandments,  and  the  doctrine  apos- 
tolical." And  that  is  well  enough ;  for  if  any  church  or  all 
churches  did  otherwise,  the  custom  was  not  good,  for  many 
reasons:  it  did  dishonour  to  marriage;  it  made  it  to  be  se- 
cretly suspected  of  some  uncleanness;  it  gave  too  much 
countenance  to  heretics,  who  disparaged  it ;  it  made  a  snare 
to  those,  who  promised  continence  and  found  it  difficult  or 
impossible;  and  at  last  it  came  to  an  intolerable  mischief  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  it  brought  in  divorces,  which  God  hates, 
for  they  teach  that  orders  do  dissolve  marriage,  and  that, 
which  Christ  permitted  only  in  the  case  of  adultery,  they 
command  in  the  case  of  ordination. 

27.  But  because  there  are  some  persuasions  that  will 
not  be  moved,  unless  they  be  shown  some  precedents  and 
practices  of  the  primitive  church,  and  will  always  suspect  it 
to  be  ill  for  the  superior  clergy  to  marry  after  ordination, 
unless  you  can  tell  them  that  some  good  men  did  so  before 
them,  for  they  rely  more  upon  example  than  upon  rule; — 
therefore  I  shall  represent,  that,  although  the  ancient  canons 
and  practices  did  generally  enjoin  their  clergy  not  to  marry 
after  orders  (before  orders  they  might),  yet  this  thing  did  not 
prevail,  but  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,  good  men  and  or- 

*  1q  (|uodlib.  contr.  Lutherum. 
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derly,  did,  after  ordination,  use  their  liberty,  as  they  found  it 
necessary  or  expedient.  This  I  have  already  remarked  in  the 
case  of  deacons,  who  are  permitted  by  the  council  of  Ancyra* 
to  marry  after  ordination,  if,  at  their  ordination,  they  wilt 
not  profess  continence.  But  bisbopa  and  priests  did  so  too : 
which  is  plainly  gathered  from  those  words  of  St.  Athanasias 
to  Dracontius,  who  refused  to  be  made  bishop  because  he 
impertinently  thought  it  was  not  so  spiritual  a  state  as  that 
of  monks,  since  he  saw  the  bishops  married  men  and  full  of 
secular  affairs :  St.  Athanasius  answered  him,  that  he  might 
be  bishop  for  all  that,  and  keep  on  his  way  as  he  was  before : 
for  if  that  did  hinder  him,  he  let  him  know,  that  all  bishops 
did  not  enter  into  the  married  estate,  nor  all  monks  abstain: 
"multi  quoque  ex  episcopis  matrimonia  non  inienint;  mo- 
nachi  contrd  liberorum  patres  facti  sunt ;"  "  many  bishops 
did  not  contract  marriages." — Nov  if  none  did,  his  answer 
to  Dracontius  had  been  more  full,  and  would  not  hare  been 
omitted  ;  but  therefore  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  his  time,  some 
did.  But  Casaiodore  "  gives  an  instance  in  a  bishop  and  mar- 
tyr that  took  a  wife  but  a  little  before  his  martyrdom,  Eupsy- 
chiuB  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  "  In  illo  tempore  ferunt 
martyrio  vitam  finivisse  Eupsychium  CEesariensem,  ducta 
nuper  uxore,  cum  adhuc  quasi  sponsus  esse  videretur."  He 
was  first  a  priest  in  CseBarea,  but  afterward  he  was  a  bishop ; 
and  so  he  is  called  by  St.  Athanasius ',  who  mentions  Syl- 
vester and  Protogenes  bishops  of  Dacia,  and  Leontius  and 
Gupsychius  bishops  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  Csesarea  was 
the  metropolis.  "  This  Eupsychius,  having  newly  married  a 
wife, — while  he  was  yet  but  as  it  were  a  bridegroom,  gave  up 
his  life  in  mar^rdom  for  Christ." — But  this  was  no  news  in 
the  Greek  church ;  for  Pope  Stephen  having  affirmed  that  'the 
Greek  priests,  deacons,  andsubdeacons,  are  joined  in  marriage,' 
the  gloss  ^  says,  "  multi  ex  faac  litera  dixeruht  quod  orien- 
tales  possunt  contrahere  in  sacris  ordinibus ;"  "  many  from 
these  words  have  affirmed,  that  the  eaaterlings  can  marry  in 
holy  orders." — And  it  is  also  added  by  the  gloss  upon  the 
same  distinction,  that  "  the  Greeks,  in  their  ordinations,  do 
promise  continence  neither  explicitly  nor  tacitly:"  and  if 
that  be  troe,  there  is  no  peradventure,  but  verymany  of  them 
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marry  after  their  consecrations.  But  because  the  Latin  law- 
yers and  canonists  are  none*  of  the  best  historians,  we  may 
better  inform  ourselves  in  this  particular  from  the  Greeks 
themselves:  amongst  whom  we  find,  that,  for  almost  two 
hundred  years  together  after  the  synod  in  TruUo,  the  Greek 
priests  had,  after  their  ordination,  two  years'  time  for  proba- 
tion, whether  they  could  bear  the  yoke  of  single  life :  and,  if 
they  could  not,  they  had  leave  to  marry.  For  although  the 
canons  in  TruUo  had  permitted  them  only  to  stay  with  the 
wives  they  had  married  before  orders,  and  commanded,  that 
they  should  take  none  after ; — yet  the  canon  prevailed  not ; 
but  the  contrary  custom,  of  two  years'  probation,  lasted  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Leo  VL,  as  appears  in  this  third  no- 
vel constitution  before  cited.  The  words  are  these;  "Con- 
suetudo  quee  in  pr^senti  obtinet,  iis,  quibus  matrimonio  con- 
jungi  in  animo  est,  concedit,  ut  antequam  uxorem  duxerint, 
sacerdot^  fieri  posaint,  et  deinde  biennium  ad  perficiendam 
voluntatem  jungi  matrimonio  volenti  praestituit."  They  took 
thehr  orders  first,  and  then  had  two  years'  time  to  consider, 
whether  they  would  marry  or  no.  Now  this  being  the  custom 
of  the  whole  Greek  church,  in  which  the  bishops,  because  of 
the  ordinations,  were  engaged,  it  is  evident  it  was  not  illegal 
or  irregular,  but  an  approved  custom  of  the  church;  though, 
before  the  end  of  two  hundred  years  after  the  synod  in  TruUo, 
it  was  decreed  against  by  an  imperial  law.  What  became  of 
it  afterward,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  inquire ;  but  I 
find  contrary  relations  by  several  persons.  That  which  I 
most  rely  upon,  is  the  relation  of  Erasmus;  who,  in  his  Apo- 
logy against  the  Parisians,  says,  that '  in  Venice  he  saw  a 
Greek  priest  many  a  wife :'  and  in  the  History  of  Johannes 
Magnus  I  find  these  words,  **  Wilh^mi  Cardinalis  prima  cura 
i^t  intentio  fuit  revocare  Suecos  et  Gothos  ^  schismate  Gree- 
corum,  in  quod  presby teri  et  sacerdotes,  ductis  publice  uxori* 
bus,  consensisse  videbantur ;"  **  Cardinal  William  endeavour- 
ed to  recover  the  Swedes  and  Goths  from  the  schism  of  the 
Greeks,  to  which  they  seemed  to  adhere,  when  their  priests 
and  bishops  did  marry  wives  publicly."  By  which  it  appears 
the  Greeks  did  so,  since  the  others  by  so  doing  complied 
with  them.  And  the  Metropolitan  of  Russia,  in  Sigis- 
mundus  Baro,  calls  it  ^a  great  error  and  sin  in  the  Roman 
church,  that  they  reject  the,  priests,  who  marry  wives  accord- 
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ing  to  the  laws.'  Bat  the  matter  is  not  great ;  for  die 
might  do,  what  they  saw  cause  for. 

28.  But,  in  the  Latin  church,  it  will  be  harder  to  find 
examples  of  priests  marrying  after  ord^s.  Not  bat  that  th«ra 
were  very  many,  that  did ;  but  that  they  dorst  not  be  known 
to  do  it.  Bat  yet  some  notices  we  have  even  of  this  also.  For 
Pope  Innocentins  II.  observed,  that  ^  every  where  bishops, 
and  priests,  and  the  religions  professed,  did  marry  wives, 
after  they  have  purposed  the  contrary,'  and  by  a  decretal* 
restrains  it.     And  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  tell^*  of  a  pre- 
late, that  had  two  harlots ;  bat  (as  it  should  seem)  being 
weary  of  that  life,  he  prepared  matrimonial  tables  for  a  third : 
and  he  tells  ^  also  of  a  canon,  in  the  church  at  Paris,  who  did 
actually  contract  marriage ;  and  the  bishop  held  it  rate  and 
firm,  that  it  was  good  and  could  not  be  dissolved  :  and  we 
find  that  j£neas  Sylvius  being  consulted  by  a  priest  that  was 
in  the  snare,  he  advised^  him  actually  to  take  a  wife  and 
marry.    For  what  should  hinder?    The  law  of  the  church 
was  an  evil  law^  made  by  an  authority  violent  and  usurped, 
insufficient  as  to  that  charge ;  it  was  not  a  law  of  Ood, — it 
was  against  the  rights  and  against  the  necessities  of  nature, 
— it  was  unnatural  and  unreasonable, — it  was  not  for  edifi- 
cation of  the  church, — it  was  no  advantage  to  spiritual  life : 
it  is  a  law,  that  is  therefore  against  public  honesty,  because 
it  di4  openly  and  secretly  introduce  dishonesty ; — it  had 
nothing  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  law, — ^no  consideration  of 
human  frailty  nor  of  human  comforts, — it  was  neither  neces- 
sary nor  profitable  nor  innocent, — neither  fitted  to  time  nor 
place  nor  person :  it  was  not  accepted  by  them,  that  could  not 
bear  it;  it  was  complained  of  by  them,  that  could ;  it  was  never 
admitted  in  the  east ;  it  was  fought  against  and  declaimed  and 
railed  at  in  the  west ;  and,  at  last,  is  laid  aside  in  the  churches, 
especially  of  the  north,  as  the  most  intolerable  and  most  unrea- 
sonable tyranny  in  the  world ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  endured,, 
that,  upon  the  pretence  of  an  unseasonable  perfection,  so  much 
impurity  should  be  brought  into  the  church,  and  so  many  souls 
thrust  down  to  hell.  And  therefore  when  the  Latin  priests  saw 
theinBelves  so  horribly  ensnared,  they  did  secretly  corrode  the 
^et,  which  openly  they  durst  not  tear  in  pieces.  And  the  case 

»  17.  q.  1.  cap.  ot  lex.  »  Episl.  200. 

^  Epist.  201.  ^  EpbU  321.  ad  Johan.  Fontein. 
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is  clear.  Dominicus  ^  Soto  observing  ^  that  the  church  did 
not,  for  a  long  time,  permit  priests  to  marry  after  orders, 
argues  thus :  ''  The  church  admitted  married  men  to  be 
priests,  but  did  not  admit  priests  to  be  married  men,  mean- 
ing, afterward :  which  thing,  saith  he,  relies  upon  no  other 
reason  but  this, — because  they  supposed  the  use  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed to  be  inconsistent  with  the  office  and  dignity  of  a 
priest  or  bishop.  For  if  they  who  were  bishops  and  priests, 
might  use  marriage,  what  hinders  them  but  they  might,  after 
orders,  enter  upon  marriage  ?" — That  is  his  argument.  To 
which  I  reply,  that  it  is  true,  the  church,  which  was-  *  eemula 
continentisD,'  'desirous  to  promote  continence,'  did  set  it 
forward,  where  she  thought  she  might  with  safety ;  and  there- 
fore, enjoined  *  her  priests,  which  anciently  could  not  be  or- 
dained till  they  were  almost  forty  years  of  age,  to  remain  in 
that  state  in  which  their  ordination  found  them:  though 
even  this  was  a  snare  also,  and  could  not  be  observed,  and 
was  not,  as  I  have  proved ;  yet  this  was  not,  because  they  dis- 
approved the  conjugal  society ;  for  besides  that  the  Scripture 
gives  it  a  title  of  honour,  and  calls  it  '  purity,' — it  was  also 
declared  to  be  'chastity'  in  the  Nicene  council,  who  did  there- 
fore leave  married  priests  and  bishops  to  the  use  of  it:  and 
they,  who  spake  against  the  use  of  marriage  in  priests  and 
refused  to  pray  with  married  priests,  were  anathematized  ia 
the  council  of  Gangra.  And  it  is  evident  that  those,  who* 
were  admitted  in  the  state  of  marriage  to  holy  orders,  did 
iraiSoirouXv, '  beget  children.'  St.  Gregory  ^  the  Divine  tell* 
it  of  his  father  Gregory  Nazianzen* 

tlarfi^  at  \ia-atB\  vlim  S  ^i\rarsy 
ITarnp  o  »rp8o-Cuffn^»  vlw 
Ovkdt  *ro&dvtw  iKfXtfMT^iuute  0lo», 
"Oaog  9i?X3f  bva-M9  Ijjuot  XJ^^' 

That  he  said '  he  had  been  in  holy  orders  longer  than  the  age 
of  his  son ;'  and  yet  he  had  also  a  younger  son  than  this  Gre- 
gory ;  for  Csesarius  was  his  younger  brother.  Baronius  eon- 
tends  fiercely  against  this  instance  to  convince  the  &on  of  a 
poetical  fiction,  or  an  hyperbole,  or  some  other  civil  word 
for  a  lie.  But  let  it  be  as  it  was;  yet  the  thing  itself  was 
infinitely  evident;  for,  as  Fabiatius  said,  '*  Bishops  and  priestsr 

^  Lib.  7.  de  Jast.  et  jure,  <).  6.  art.  2.  «  Jostioian.  no  v.  123.  cap.  13. 

''  Carol,  de  saa  ?ita* 
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did,  for  a  thousand  years  together  in  the  church,  live  with 
their  wives,  'nulla  lege  prohibente,*  'no  law  forbidding  it/** 
that  is,  no  law  in  force;  and  the  council  of  Constantinople 
decreed  «,  "  Si  quis  prsesumpsefit  contra  Apostolicos  Canones 
aliquos  presbyterorum  et  diaconorum  privare  ^  contactu  et 
communione  legalis  uxoris  suae,  deponatur:"  ''It  is  agaitist 
the  Canons  Apostolical  to  forbid  a  priest  or  deacon  the  con- 
tact and  society  of  his  lawful  wife ;  and  he  that  shall  pre- 
sume to  do  it,  let  him  be  deposed*" — Now  then  the  argu^ 
ment  of  Dominicus  k  Soto  is  very  good*  If  bishops  and 
priests  might  use  marriage,  what  hinders  them  from  con- 
tracting marriage?  There  is  no  indecency  in  the  thing,  there^. 
fore  no  inconsistency  with  orders.  Since  therefore  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  married  bishops  and  priests,  not  only  in  the 
Greek  church,  but  even  in  the  Latin,  in  Germany^  in  France, 
in  England,  where  they  kept  their  wives  in  despite  of  the 
pope  for  a  long  time,— did  retain  the  liberties  and  societies 
of  marriage;  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  thing,  that  caii 
make  it  unfit  for  them  to .  contract  marriages,  to  whom  it  is 
fit  to  use  them. 

29.  There  is  but  one  thing  more,  which  I  think  fit  to  be 
considered  in  this  affair, — and  that  is,  that  there  is  a  pretence 
of  a  vow  of  continence  annexed  to  holy  orders ;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for .  bishops  and  priests  to  marry, 
when  they  have  vowed  the  contrary.  This  indeed  concerns 
them,  who  have  made  such  a  vow ;  but  not  them  that  have 
not.  But  who  made  it  necessary,  that  persons,  to  be  or- 
dained, should  make  such  a  vow?  even  they  only,  that  made 
laws  against  the  clergy's  marriage  :  and  because  they  durst 
not  trust  the  laws  which  they  made,  they  took  order  that  men 
should  become  a  law  unto  themselves,  that  they  might  be 
ensnared  to  purpose.  This  vow  was  only  introduced  in  the 
Latin  church \  and  enjoined  to  all  her  clergy:  enjoined,  I 
say,  against  the  nature  of  a  vow ;  which,  if  it  be  not  volun- 
tary, is  no. vow;  which  includes  desire  in  its  very  name  and 
nature.  But  orders  do  not  include  this  vow  in  their  nature, 
and  it  were  intolerable  that  men  should  be  forced  from  their 
wives  against  both  their  wills :  that  is  a  persecution,. not.  an 
ordination ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  for  the  advantage  of 

9  Habetar  i.  dist.  3*  eap.  QoonUift. 

^  Alexand.  III.  cap.  Sand  de  Cler.  Conjag.  Vide  Cajetao.  opns.  torn.  1.  tract.  ^. 
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.tbet^cbfurcby  that  it  is  ^xpiesdy  agianst  a  commafidmenft  iif 
'Qp^,  that  'what,  he  iaiath  joio«d>  any  mau  sjiionld  sepavateit' 
'Mikd  yet  we  fiod  many,  in  the  primitiTe  churches,  by  fofce 
vooAe  priests  and  bishops  s^inst  their  wills.  St.  Austin  was 
taken  at  Tagoast^  and  made  priest  whether  he  would  (mt  no, 
but  he  waa  not  married :  but  another  good  man  was.,^ — Pini^ 
anus,  the  husband  of  Melania,  was  ordained  agaimt  his  wiH 
.and  the  tears  of  bis  wife.  Paulinianus,  the  brother  of  St  J^ 
.]?ome»  was  first  made  deacon  by  EpiphaniuSy.  and  then  madie 
pf  i^stf  and  they  were  forced  to  stop  his  mouth,  that  he  might 
.liiot.deny  it.  And  can  it  be  thou^,  that  these  nken  did,  in 
.this  Tiolence>  make  a  tow  of  single  fife  ?  or  caja  these  be 
4tting  circumstances  for  a  tow  .^  But  I  shatt  not  ioeist  upon 
4he  particulars  of  this :  because  if  they  should  make  such  a 
TOW,  yet  if  they  found  it  to  be  a  snare,  and  impossible  to  be 
kept»  they  had  not  only  leaTe,  but  &  necessity,  to  break  it. 
If  the  TOW  was  constrained  and  proTed  impossible,  it  was 
the  less  sin  in  the  taking;  and  none  in  the  breach  of  it.  But 
jf  it  was  voluntary,  it  was  rash,  unless  they  had  been  sure 
the  thing  had  been  in  their  power ;  and  then  if  it  proTes  mcA 
40  be  so,  the  &ult  ^  n^  in  the  breach  bui  in  the  under- 
takiug.  '^  Quod  si  perseTerare  nolunt  vel  non  possunt,  me^ 
iius  est  ut  nubant,  quam  ut  in  ignenii  delictis  suis  cadant; 
.certe  nuUum  fratribus  ant.  sororibas  scaudalmn  faciant :"  so 
St  Cyprian^  adTises  the. professed  Txrgins ;  "  If  they  will  not^ 
OX.  ciannot  per8evere,-^it  is  better  that  they  marcy,  than  &U 
ipto  thefii:e  and  into  burning;  only  let  them  giTe  no  scan* 
4$L]i  f"— ^meaning,  by  their  unchaste  liTes.  And  EpiphaniiDS  *^ 
expressly;  '^ Melius  estlapsum;^  eursu  palam  sibi  uxorem 
€^cipere  secundom  leges ;"  If  a  man  haire  undertaken  a  load 
ioQ  heayy,  and  £adls  with  it,  it  is  better  to  lay  it  aside,  and 
openly  to  take  a  wife.  The  same  counsel  is  given  by  St.  Je* 
tome  ^  by  St.  Austin"*,  and  by  Alfonsus  Virvisius.%  a  diyinn 
of  the  Roman  church.  To  which  I  shall  add  nothing  of  my 
Owju  but  this,-^-tbat  if  the  holy  tow  of  marriage,  appointed 
find  confirmed  and  accepted  by  God,  may  yet  be  dispensed 
with  and  annulled,  much  more  may  the  tow  of  virginity  and 
single  life.    If  the  adultery  of  the  wife  makes  the  husbandV 

*  Lib.  1.  ep.  11.  ^  Hoeres.  60.  et  61. 

1  Epigt.  ad  Demetrian.  «  CU^  d^  aonq  Coiyugftl. 
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W^  dind  pfomise  to  be  Toid  {  much  more  may  hid  own  adul- 
tery Of  fornication  make  void  his  vow  of  single  life.  If>  for 
the  didionour  of  his  house^  and  the  introduction  of  bastards 
into  his  temporal  possessions,  he  is  absolved  from  his  vows 
of  wedlock,  which  God  certainly  did  approve  and  appoint; 
much  more  may  his  vow  be  null,  when  there  is  danger  or 
ruin  to  bis  soul.  A  man  may  lawfully  live  with  an  adul^ 
terous  wife ;  and  yet  he  may  choose,  and  his  vow  do^s  not 
oblige  him :  but  he  cannot  safely  live  with  burnings,  he  can« 
not  law^Uy  abide  in  fornication  and  uncleanness.  For^ 
"  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ?*' — 

30.  It  were  not  unreasonable  to  consider  the  ecclesiastical 
law  against  the  second  marriages  of  priests,  or  the  ordaining 
them^  who  have  married  the  second  time*  But  this  ako^-^re* 
lying  upon  the  humour  of  men,  who  will  be  more  pure  than 
God,  and  more  righteous  than  the  law  of  Christ,  and  more 
wise  than  the  Apostle^ — it  may  be  determined  by  the  same 
considerations.  The  law  is  a  snare ;  it  is  in  an  incompe-* 
tent  matter  \  it  is  a  restraint  of  that  liberty  which  Christ  hath 
left ;  it  cannot  be  fitted  to  time^and  place^  and  yet  remain  a 
law ;  because  there  are  so  many  necessities  to  be  served,  and 
so  many  favourable  cases  to  be  considered,  that  the  excep* 
lions  may  be  more  than  the  rule^  It  may  also  be  considered 
tiiat  to  make  second  marriages  a  cause  of  irregularity,  or  in-" 
capacity  of  receiving  holy  orders,  is  nothing  but  a  secret  ac« 
cusation  and  an  open  reproach  to  marriage ;  that  it  was  not 
df  use  and  avail  in  the  primitive  church, — TertuUian*' wit-' 
Bessing,  '^  apud  vos  digami  ubique  prsesident,'^  ''in  the  Catho^ 
Kc  church,  bishops,  twice  married,  do  every  where  govern  ;'* 
that  Cauterius>  a  Spanish  bishop^  was  twice  married;  that  St» 
Jerome  p  affirms  that  all  the  world  was  full  of  such  ordinations, 
not  only  of  deacons  and  priests^  but  of  bishops';  and  that  he 
could  reckon  so  many,  as  would  excel  the  number  of  bishops 
convened  in  the  council  of  Ariminum ;  that  St.  Austin  had 
fornicated  with  two  several  women,  and  yet  he  was  made 
priest  and  bishop,  for  all  that ;  and  to  deny  that  to  holy  mar- 
riages, which  is  not^  denied  to  unholy  fornications,  will  be  a 
doctrine  unfit  for  the  honour  of  Christian  "^  schools ;  that  the 

o  De  Monogam.  ^  Epist.  ad  Ocean. 

q  Glossa  in  dist.  34.  can.  Fraternitas  hanc  rem  exhorrait.  Ecoe  easos,  nbi  pins 
jaris  faabetloxBriaqQan  cattitai :  q«i^  castas  rapelleretor,  ti  eontravsset  cam  secun- 
da  3  sed  fornicator  non*  Vide  etiam  S.  An;,  epist.  64*  In  loeom  apost.  1  Tim.  iii. 
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second  marriage  is  as  holy  as  the  first :  that  it  laay  be.  as 
iiece^saryand  as  useful ;  that  it  is  always  as  lawful ;  that  the 
oanonof  the  Apostle,  that''  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband 
of  one  wife,"  is  intended  against  plurality  of  wives  at  once, 
and  marrying  after  divorces,  bothwhich  were  usu^l  amongst 
tiie^Jews  and  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  could  not  at  first  be. 
taken  away  from  the  new-converted  Christians;  that  it  was 
so  expounded  by  St.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret',  St.  Jerome, 
and  divers  others,  but  especially  by  the  Greek  fathers ;  that 
ifOt  only  the  first  marriages  are  blessed  by  God,  but  the  se- 
cond and  third,  as  St.  Austin  observes  ;  that  St.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  affirmed,  thotdiyafita  fiera  iTrayyeklav  wapavofiov 
qi/.Sta  rnv  avv&^eiav,  aWa  Sia  to  ipevSog,  *'  digamy,  after  a. 
vow  to  the  contrary,  is  an  irregularity,  not  for  the  contract 
apd. conjunction,  but  for  the  lie;"  that  the  church  of  Rome 
does,  without  scruple,  frequently  ordain  them,  that  have  been 
twice  married,  if  they  will  pay  the  price  appointed  in  the 
cbanceryrtax, .  as  is  witnessed  by  one  that  knew  very  well ; 
that  if  the  Apostle  had  forbidden  it  by  a  canon,  yet  that  ca- 
non did  no.  more  oblige  the  descending  ages  of  the  church; 
than  the  other  canoiis  which  we  see  broken  in  every  church, 
according  to  their  reason  or  their  liberty ;  that  in  the  primi- 
tive church  they  were,  not  very  solicitous  about  the  affairs 
of  .mar,riage,  because  they,  supposed  '  the  end  of  all  thingS; 
was  at  hand  :*  " '  Crescite  et  multiplicamini'  evacuavit  extre- 
milas  temporis  * ;"  that  it  was  a  blot  in  the  face  of  the  primi- 
tive, church,  that  they  would  not  bless  second  marriages ;  that 
it  was  .most  rationally  and  elegantly  complained,  of  by  St. 
Bernard*;  that. second  marriages. are  not  a  sign  of  inconti- 
nence but  the  cure,  or  if  they  were  a  sign  of  an  incontinent 
l^dy,  they  are  a  sure  sign  of  a  continent  mind,  that  will,  at. 
no  hand,  admit  any  uncleanness  ;  that  a  great  liberty  per- 
mitted is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  before,  a  little  preyari-. 
catipn  of  a  divine  law,  and  therefore  that  second  marriages 
are  to  be  permitted  to  the  clergy,  rather  than  evil  though ts,^ 
or  the  circles  of  an  inward  fire;  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  ordination  of  persons,  after  the  second  marriages,  did. 
rely  upon  the  opinions  of  holiness,  that  was  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical order  above  the  lay  purity,  and  the  unholiness  of  mar- 

r  Ad  Ocean,  tow.  $.  lib,  3.  eap.  S.  Spalat^  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  n.  75, 
.     •  Tertall.  ubi  supr4.  *  Serm.  6t>.  io  Cantica.  ,* 
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rrage  in  respect  of  single  life  ;  that  in . whatsoever  senise  the 
former  can  be  true,  yet  the  latter  is  a  branch  of  Mbnta* 
nism,  and  a  product  of  the  heresy  of  Tatianus ;  that  Theo* 
doret  did  ordain  Irenseus,  that  was  twice  married  ;  that  he 
defends  the  fact  by  the  consent  and  suflprages  of  the  bishops 
of  Phcenicia,  and  says  that  he  insisted  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  ancestors^  and  produces  for  his  precedent,  Alexander  of 
Constantinople,  Acacius  of  Berea,  and  Praylus  of  Caesarea, 
who  ordained  Domnus  after  his  second  marriage ;  that  the 
chief  of  the  diocess  of  Pontus  did  so^  and  all  the  bishops  of 
Palestine  ;  that  they  accounted  it  holy  according  to  the  opi- 
nion and  doctrine  of  their  nation,  for  so  we  read  in  Maimo- 
nides  " :  "  Although  a  man  have  fulfilled  the  precept  con- 
cerning the  multiplication  of  mankind,  yet  nevertheless  it  is 
prescribed  in  the.  sayings  of  the  scribes,  that  no  man  should 
cease  from  the  multiplication  of  his  kind,  so  long  as  he  can 
well  continue  it ;  for  whosoever  shall  add  a  soul  to  Israel,  is 
like  him  that  buildeth  up  the  world.     And  it  is  moreover  in 
fhe  sayings  of  the  wise  men,  that  a  man  should  hot  keep  a 
house  without  a  wife,  lest  he  be  provoked  by  lust."     It  may 
also  be  considered  that  he  that  burns,  had  better  marry,  though 
he.  hath  been  already  married,  and  though  he  be  a  bishop; 
thai  the  virgin  or  widow  estate  is  no  where  commanded,  but 
that  in  some  cases  marriage  is,  ais  in  that  of  burning  ;  that, 
in  Scripture,  no  chastity  or  continence  is  required  of  a  bishop 
but  the  matrimonial ;  that  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful 
was  married  again  after  the  death  of  Sarah ;  that  Saint  Jo- 
seph, the  supposed  father  of  our  blessed  Lord,  was,  by  the 
ancients,  said  to  be  twice  married ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  con- 
fessed that  the  forbidding  second  marriages  to  the  clergy, 
and  refusincr  to  ordain  such  as  have  been  twice  married,  is 
neither  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  any  article  of  faith,  nor 
any  necessity  of  the  sacrament ;  it  is  only  a  constitution  of 
the  church,  which  as  the  Pope  binds  on,  so  he  may  take  off 
as  he  please,  as  is  affirmed  by  Aquinas  *,  Durandus  y,  Gabriel 
Yasquez*,and  others  :  and  therefore  this  law  also  ought  to  be 
cancelled ;  but  if  it  be  not  annulled  by  express  revocati6n,  it 
is  unjust,  and  unreasonable,  and  unnecessary,  and  a  snare  to 

"  HaUch  Ishoth.  cap.  15.  J'  Quodl.  4.  art.  13. 

f  Id  sent.  ^  dist.  27.  q.  4.  >  In  3.  part.  torn.. 3.  disp»  ^4.  cap.  5, 
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conscienees,  and  is  not  tlie  Qircumstaace  of  a  thtng  com^ 
manded,  font  of  that  which  ought  to  be  left  at  Itberty,  and 
therefore  ib  no  measure  or  proper  band  of  conscience ;  but  to 
us  it  is  an  obligation  neither  in  conscience  nor  in  law.    But 

Haeo  ideo  f  olai  nostris  intexere  obartis, 

Ut  qaoUoB  patres— ooeant, 

Sint  memores«  magpo  a4  legasopof  .«ffe  fiqreiidas 

Iqgenio,  mvltb  Qoiili8,exiMnine  repto*. 

1 4iaye  given  these  instances  not  only  to  fix  the  conscience 
in  these  great  inquiries,  but  by  those  to  explicate  the  mea^ 
sures  oftherule. 


Sect.  5,  Of  eccksmtical  Lcm$  tf  Faith,  or  Articles  ofConfessionm 

RULE  XXL 

The  Catholic  Church  is  a  Witness  of  Faith,  and  a  Record  of  all 
necessary  Truths  ;  bui  not  the  Mistress  and  Huler  of  our  Creed i 
that  is,  cannot  make  any.  Laws  of  Faiths 

I.  Ih  our  inquiries  of  faith,  we  do  not  run  to  the  Catholic 
church  desiring  her  to  judge  our  questions :  for  she  can  nefver 
meet  together ;  and  she  is  too  great  a  body  to  do  single  acts 
and  make  particular  sentences ;  but  to  her  we  run  for  con-- 
duct,  by  inquiring  miiat  she  believes,  what  she  hath  xecdved 
from  C^ist  and  bis  apostles.  So  that  the  authority  of  the 
Gatholic  church  is  resolved  into  Catholic  tradition.  What^ 
soever  can  be  made  to  appear  to  have  been,  by  the  apostles, 
taught  and  consigned  to  the  church,  that  is  a  law  of  faith. 
But  of  diis  I  have  already  given  accounts  K  The  Catholic 
church,  taking  in  the  apoatcdical,  that  is,  the  church  of  all 
ages,  is  a  witness  beyond  exception.  For  if  she  have  the 
Spirit  of  Ood,  if  she  love  truth,  and  if  she  do  not  consent  to 
deceive  herself,  she  cannot  be  deceived  in  giving  testimony 
concerning  matter  of  fact  s^d  actual  tradition :  or  if  she 
could,  yet  we  are  excused  in  following  that  testimony,  be* 
cause  we  have  no  better,  we  have  no  other.  Better  tiian  out 
best,  and  better  than  all  we  have,  we  cannot  be  obliged  to 

^  Bf|0taaii.  ^  X4b.  2,  ckap.  3.  rale  14, 
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ue:  but  therefore  we  ha^e  the  j^rtice  md  Ae  gn  miiiiA» 
own  neoessity  and  the  Tencity  fxS  Gtid,  for  owr  secvrily,  dhitil 
Ais  is  a  sure  ¥ray  for  vs  to  walk  in.  Bvft  ikeA  wiwji  this  ii 
reduced  to  practice  in  matters  of  belirf,  it  will  cohm  Id  thii 
only,  that  she  bears  witness  to  tlie  Scriptares,  that  they  «ra 
the  word  of  God;  but  beyond  what  is  c^mtained  in  Sctiptare^ 
she  hath  no  article  of  fiath. 

2.  The  consequent  of  this,  irioch  I  hare  largely  pfOf«d 
and  explicated  in  the  place  above  cited,  is,  that  all  her  ser- 
mons and  dl  her  explications  of  doctrines  must  be  by  that 
measure.  If  it  be  agreeable  to  Scripture,  it  is  that  whickr 
she  hath  received :  but  if  she  hath  not  received  it,  she  caife- 
not  make  a  doctrine,  nor  deliver  a  proposition  with  authority, 
nor  oblige  the  conscience. 

3.  Bat  this  rule,  if  it  be  understood  of  the  Catholic 
church  of  this  or  any  other  present  age,  will  not  signify  so 
much :  for  unless  the  tradition  be  ddivered  in  a  constant 
succession  from  the  apostles,  the  church  is  not  a  certain  wit* 
ness,  but  makes  herself  a  judge  of  truth ;  which  she  can 
never  do,  but  by  relating  to  the  Scriptures,  by  showing  there 
it  is,  in  the  code  which  she  hath  received.  But  when  any» 
doubt  does  arise  concerning  any  matter  of  belief,  the  Catho* 
lie  church  hath  no  solemn  court  of  judicature  or  place  of 
resort,  where  a  single  person  may  go  for  determination.  And 
if  a  question  be  between  church  and  church,  as  between 
}lome  and  England,  the  question  is,  which  is  the  catholic 
church;  for  indeed  neither  of  them  is:  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  then  as  a  catholic  church  to  determine  the  question  9 
as  when  the  head  and  the  belly,  the  mouth  and  the  arms,  fell 
out,  the  whole  body  could  not  be  judge  of  the  controversy ;: 
but  if  they  had  had  a  rule,  thither  they  might  go  to  be 
guided.  And  if  it  be  asked,  who  shall  expound  the  rule, 
there  is  no  other  answer  to  be  given,  but  to  desire  men  to 
be  good  and  humble,  to  pray  to  God,  and  without  partiality 
to  desire  truth ;  and  then  every  man  will  be  able  to  answer 
bis  own  question.  For  if  the  rule  be  hard,  it  is  bard  to  them^ 
that  are  not  williag  and  soft  and  compliant ;  but  not  to  the 
gentle  and  the  humble,  to  them  that  follow  God  in  simplicity, 
and  whtthefsoever  be  will  lead  them. 

4.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  church  is  a  net, 
ttiftt  bath  in  it  fishes  good  and  bad;  it  is  a  field  of  com  and. 
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tares ;  and  but  that  the  apostles  were  guided  by  an  infallible 
Spiri);>  there  could  have  been  no  certainty :  but  then  after 
them  there  was  no  more  to  be  looked  for ;  what  they  left 
We  were  to  use,  but  to  look  for  no  more.  For  the  catholic 
church  never  w€is,  since  the  apostles'  time,  without  error. 
By  catholic  church,  I  do!  not  mean  the  right  believing  part 
of  the  church  (for  in  questions  of  faith  the  dispute  was  which 
Was  the  right  believing  jpart);  but  I' mean  all  that  profess 
the  faith  of  Christ,  who,  when  they  are  divided,  will  never 
allow  the  opposite  party  to  be  their  judge :  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  God  should  appoint  one  to  be  the 
judge,  who  must  always  be  supposed  a  party,  and  will  never 
be  ia^cepted  by  the  other,  unless  he  had  given  infallibility  to 
that  one  part,  and  we  had  all  known  it.  To  the  apostles  he 
did,  dud  they  were  the  fountains  of  tradition :  but  when  they 
were  gone;  the  only  way  that  was  left,  was  to  see  what  they 
left,  and  to  that  every  part  was  to  conform ;  but  neither  part 
was  judge,  except  only  for  themselves:  and;  in  this,  every 
part  ought  to  be  trusted,  because  they  only  had  the  biggest 
concern  to  take  care,  that  they  be  not  deceived.  No  man  or 
company  of  men  was  charged  with  them;  every  government 
was  charged  with  its  own  care  and  conduct. 

5.  But  I  shall  not  insist  upon  this,  because  it  can  be  of 
no  use  in  the  conduct  of  conscience.  Because'  if  ever  there 
be  a  disjpute  in  the  church,  there  is  no  catholic  church  to 
which  we  can  go :  and  if  we  call  that  the  catholic  church, 
which  is  the  greater  part,  that  may  deceive  us;  for;  in  the 
days  of  Elias;  almost  all  Israel  had  corrupted  himself;  and^ 
in  the  time  of  the  Arians,  almost  all  the  world  was  Arian; 
and,  at  this  day>  a  very  great  part  of  the  catholic  church  is 
stained  with  the  horrible  errors  and  follies  of  Po))ery:  and, 
besides,  our  notices  are  so  little  and  narrow  of  the  belief  of 
Christendom,  our  intercourses  so  small,  our  relations  so  false^ 
our  informations  so  partial,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
know,  what  is  the  belief  of  the  major  part.  It  is  not  known 
at  this  day  by  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  church,  what'is 
the  practice  of  the  Greek  churches  in  th^  marriage  of  their 
priests,  nor  what  is  their  doctrine  of  purgatory,  nor  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  appears  in  their  disputes 
and  contrary  narratives  of  these  particulars.  We  cannot  tell 
in  England;  at  this  day,  whether  the  Lutheran  churches  have 
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right  ordinations  and  perfect  succession  of  bishops  in  their 
churches.  I  have  endeavoured  very  much  to  inform  myself 
in  the  particular,  and  am  not  yet  arrived  to  any  certain  no-^ 
tice  of  it.  This  therefore,  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  major 
part  of  the  church  in  a  question/ will  signify  nothing  at  all 
as  to  our  conscience. 

6.  Especially,  if  to  this  we  add,  that  the  churches  have 
got  a  trick  of  empire,  and  imposing  their  sometimes  false, 
and  always  unnecessary,  articles  upon  all  of  their  commu- 
nion ;  and  then  the  faith  of  the  church  will  depend  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  and  principals :  and>  then  their  belief 
will  be  like  a  rumour  spread  from  a  few  mouths  into  the  ears 
of  millions,  who,  though  they  all  tell  the  same  story,  yet  are 
no  more  credible  for  their  multitude,  than  the  first  reporters 
were  for  their  authority.  Nay,  in  most  places,  men  dare  not 
^peak  what  they  think,  and  dare  not  believe  what  they  find 
dangerous,  and  dare  not  inquire  into  what  they  dare  not  dis- 
believe ;  so  that  if  you  had  been  at  Trent  and  asked  the  fa- 
thers, it  would  have  signified  nothing:  for  whatever  their 
belief  was,  they  were  borne  down  by  the  congregations,  and 
the  congregations  by  the  legates^  and  the  legates  by  the 
pope,  and  that  is  the  Catholic  church. 

7.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  are  from  the  catholic 
church  to  expect  no  other  determination  of  our  questions, 
but  by  conveying  to  us  notice  of  the  doctrinies  apostolical. 
And  this  is  often  and  largely  discoursed  and  taught  by 
St.  IrehsBus  *",  by  St.  Clement  in  Eusebius^,  by  Tertullian% 
by  Origen',  St.  Cyprian  «,  St.  Athanasius  \  St.  BasiP,  Epi- 
phanius  ^,  St.  Jerome  \  St.  Austin  "*,  and  Vincentius  Lirinen- 
sis  ° :  what  they  could  derive  from  the  fountains  apostolical 
by  a  clear  channel  and  conduit,  that  was  first,  and  that  was 
true,  and  that  was  in  the  rule,  and  that  was  the  measure'  of 
faith.  And,  therefore;  when,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  the 
epistle  of  Capreolus  the  bishop  of  Carthage  was  read  for  the 
establishment  of  antiquity,  and  the  reproof  of  the  new  doc*- 
trines,  all  the  bishops  cried  out,  '^  Hse  omnium  voces  sunt, 

*  Lib.  3.  cftp.  40.  et  lib^  5.  cap.  23.  lib.  4.  cap.  43.  et  63, 
**  Lib.  3.  cap.  12.  ^  De  Prsescript.  et  contr.  Marclon.  lib.  4. 

'  Tn  ProGBiu.  lib.  1.  irtft  afx,'  '  ^  ESpist.  ad  Pompei. 

•  ^  Aci  Serap.  de  Spir.  S.  .    '  Serin,  contr.  Sab^.  et  Arium. 

^  Haeres.  31.  '  Adv.  LucU'er. 

^  Contr.  FaQst.  Manicb.  lib.  11.  cap*  2.  °  Cap.  antcpenah. 


Voice  .of  them  all,  they  M  said  the  same  thing :"  and  what 
was  that  which  they  all  affirmed^  ''  Nisi  ut  quod  erat  anti^ 
quitus  traditum,  t^ieretur,  quod  adiuFeutum  anper,  explo*/ 
deretur/'  saith  Viucentius^  "  That  what  is  ancient  and  at 
first  delivered;  that  should  be  held;  that  which  is  lately  ior^ 
Tented,  should  be  exploded."-^For  the  church  cannot  deter- 
i;aine  questions  by  way  of  judgment  and  authority^  but  by 
way  of  attestation,  and  as  a  witness  only  of  the  doctrine 
apostolical.  There  is  nothing  else  necessary,  and  nothings 
else  is  practicable* 


J' — ■•■— I*— ifi»i 


RULE  XXII. 

The  Decrees  of  general  Councils  are  of  great  Use  in  the  Conduct 
of  Conscience,  but  not  the  proper  Measure^  or  last  Determina-^ 
tion,  of  Matters  of  Belief. 

I.I  BEFORE  ^  considered  c(Hmcils,  as  they  had  acquired  aa 
accidental  authority  by  the  veneration  of  their  age,  and  their, 
advantage  of  having  been  held  in  the  elder  ages  of  the 
abiirch :  now  I  consider  them  in  their  own  prop^  and  imme- 
^ate  pretence.  I  then  considered  them  in  order  to  govern- 
Ql#nt,  but  now  in  order  to  faith:  for  councils  ecclesiastical 
have  pretended  to  a  power  over  the  conscience^  so  as  to  re- 
quire both  the  obedience  q{  the  will,  and  the  obedience  of  the; 
understanding.  Concerning  which  I  am  to  say,  thatnothii^ 
can  oblige  to  divine  faith  but  a  divine  authority ;  to  which 
(OQuncils  can  no  more  f^etend  for  being  general,  tt^n  for  being 
provincial ;  and  to  which  great  assemblies  have  no  other  title 
hf  pretence  of  promise  than  the  private  congregations  of  the 
iaithful,  who,  though  but  two  or  three^  yet  shall  be  assisted 
hy  the  divine  presence.  But  general  councils  are  so  wholly  of 
human  institution,  that  though,  by  the  dictate  of  right  reason 
^d  natural  wisdom^  they  arp  to  be  convened ;  yet  to  make 
them  a  formal  judicatory,  and  to  give  them  a  legislative 
power,  or  a  dominion  and  magistery  in  faith,  there  are  so  many 
conditions  required  both  to  their  indiction  and  convention,  to 
their  constitution  and  integrity,  to  their  conduct  and  pro- 
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•ceediag,  to  their  conclusion  and  determination^  tbatmen  are 
jBot|  to  this  day,  agreed  about  any  one  of  them ;  and  thi^ei- 
lore  they  cannot  be  a  legal  judicatory  obliging  any  but  them 
that  do  consent,  and  so  oblige  themselves.  j 

2.  But  yet  they  are  of  great  use  for  inquiry  and  consultar 
tion:  and  therefore  Eusebius  ^  speaking  of  ConstantiAe  the 
emperor,  says  of  him, ''  Concilium  generale  tanquam  Dei  eser^ 
citum  instruens,  in  unum  locum  coegif  A  general  council  is 
God's  army ;  and  being  a  representative  of  the  church  in  the 
same  degree,  aa  it  is  general  smd  rightly  called,  and  ri^itly 
orxlered,  and  rightly  proceeding, — ^it  partakes  of  the  church's 
appellation :  it  is  '  acies  ordinata,' '  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners/  Let  them  be  as  many  as  it  happens,  ^in  the  mub- 
titude  of  x^ounsellors  there  is  safety ;'  that  is,  they  are  more 
likely  to  understand  truth  than  eingle  persons,  for  they  are 
not  so  soon  prejudiced  and  corrupted :  as  a  river  is  harder  to 
be  poisoned,  or  to  ,be  turned  aside,  than  a  pail  of  water  or  a 
dish  full ;  but  if  if  be,  it  is  so  much  the  worse.  But  if  they 
proceed  rightiy,  they  are  excellent  helps;  and  some  Of 
them  have  done  great  good  to  the  church,  and  some  have 
done  great  mischief;  and  which  have,  and  which  have  no);^ 
we  are  to  inquire  by  other  instruments :  so  that  we  are  to 
judge  concerning  them,  and  then  they  are  to  be  guides  to  us ; 
that  is,  we  consider,  which  are  fittest  to  be  followed,  of  which 
we  judge  by  general  and  extrinsic  considerations,  and  then 
we  follow  them  in  the  particular  inquiry ;  tiiat  is,  we  follow 
them,  because  we  think  they  followed  the  aposUes,  and  were 
faithful  witnesses  of  their  doctrine.  Which  indeed  is  an  ex*!' 
cf^ent  benefit,  which  we  may  receive  by  the  first  and  most 
ancient  councils,  which  were  near  the  fountains.  They  could 
trace  all  the  new  pretences  up  to  their  original ;  they  dis-» 
cussed  the  doctrines  in  their  provinces ;  they  heard  wha4 
aay  one  Qould  say:  they  carried  it  to  the  general  assembly; 
they  compared  it  with  the  tradition  and  doctrine  of  other 
churdies  ;  and  all  together  were  able  very  well  to  tell,  how 
the  apostles  had  taught  the  churches  of  their  foundation. 
And  because  the  four  first  general  councils  did,  or  are  sup^ 
posed  to  have  done,  so,— therefore  they  hqive  acquired  a 
great,  but  an  accidental  authority,  and  are  accepted  by  the 
most  part  of  Christendom,  and  pade  into  human  laws  of 

Lib.  3.  de  ViU  CoMlaiit.  cap.  6. 
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faith>  and  the  measures  of  heresy.  Such  use  as  this  the  con- 
science can  make  of  the  ancient  councils ;  but  beyond  thisi 
or  some  such  good  use  as  this,  the  conscience  is  at  no  hand 
obliged  to  follow  their  determinations^  as  the  sentence  of  a 
competent  judge,  but  as  of  an  authentic  witness,  when  it  can 
appear  or  be  credible,  that  it  can  be  so,  and  is  so.  And  this 
was  the  very  thing  that  St.  Athanasius  5  affirmed  of  the  Ni- 
cene  council :  '^Siquidem  Nicsena  synodus  non  temere  habita 
est,  ut  quae  habeat  gravissimos  usus  ut  legitimam  rationem." 
The  Niceue. synod  was  of  great  use.  They  met  about  the 
question  of  Easter  and  the  Arian  heresy.  '^  Sed  in  negotio 
Paschatis  non  abhorruerunt  ab  istiusmodi  appendice.  Ibi 
€nim  placuit  ut  adderetur,  '  Visum  est  ut  omnes  obtemperar 
rent.  De  fide  vero  non  scripserunt,  'Visum  est;'  sed  ad 
istum  modum,  'Credit  Catholica  ecclesia:'  et  statim  cohr 
fessio  ipsa  credendi  adjuncta  est,  ut  ostenderent  eam  non 
esse  noTam  sententiam,  sed  apostolicam,  et  quae  ipsi  scrip- 
fiissent,  non  esse  sua  inventa,  sed  apostolbrum  documenta :" 
"  Bnt  in  the  matter  of  Easter'*  [because  it  was  a  ritual,  and 
the  circumstance  of  time,  and  the  unity  of  order]  "they 
decreed,  that  every  one  should  obey.  But  in  the  matter  of 
faith,  they  did  not  write  so,  that  they  appointed  every  one  to 
pbey ;  but  in  this  manner,  *  The.  catholic  church  believes  •/ 
and  then  they  adjoined  the  confession  of  faith,  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  was  not  new,  but  that  it  was  apostolical^  it  was 
that  which  they  wrote,  but  nothing  of  a  later  birth."  To  any 
other  purpose  neither  the  council  of  Nice  nor  the  council  of 
Ariminum,  is  of  any  use  or  authority ;  save  only  it  is  the  sen- 
tence of  so  many  men,  and  is  to  be  received  according  to  the 
credibility  of  the  men,  or  the  reasonableness  of  the  article. 

3.  But  then  let  it  be  considered,  to  what  the  authority  of 
a.  council  will  amount  according  to  the  sentence  of  most  men. 
The  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  (a  few  only  excepted)  say, 
that  *a  council,  if  it  be  not  confirmed  by  the  pope,  hath  no 
authority.'  Upon  this  account,  if  they  say  true,  every  council 
is  fallible,  and  therefore  no  rule  or  guide  of  faith :  for  unless 
it  can  be  deceived,  why  should  it  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pope  ?  and  if  it  can  be  deceived,  it  cannot  bind, 
because  it  cannot  secure,  the  conscience.  But  the  others 
that  are  not  of  the  Roman  party,  say,  *  A  council  is  tb?n  not 
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<leceivBd,  when  it  delivers  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  hi& 
apostles,  and  speaks  consonantly  to  Scriptures :  and  if  a 
single  doctor  does  so,  he  is  to.be  believed/  What  then? 
where  is  the  difference  ?  this  only  is  it,  that  it  is  more  likely 
a  council  shall  find  out  the  truth,  and  report  the  tradition  ;-^. 
and  if  we  be  to  choose  our  faith  by  guess  and  probability,  a 
council  is  better  than  a  single  doctor,  by  so  much  as  there, 
are  many  nK>re  than  one  doctor  in  it.  But  this  will  only, 
serve  the  turn,  till  men  are  willing,  or  at  leisure  to  inquire : 
this  only  excepted  ;  because  few  men  can  judge,  and  most 
men  are  ruled  by  others,  all  such  persons  can  have  nothing 
better  to. rule  and  determine  them  than  a  general  council ; 
but  then  it  is  an  argument  of  reason,  and  not  of  authority  ^ 
it  is  not  because  they  are  bound,  but  because  it  i&  most  rea- 
sonable in  their  circumstances. 

4.  I  should  here  have  considered  of  what  authority  thei 
writings  of  the  fathers  are  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture^ 
and  the  conduct  of  conscience.  But  because  I  find  only  the 
same  use  of  them  as  of  other  learned  men,  in  all  ages  of  the 
church,  save  only  in  those  things,  where  they  are  witnessed 
of  the  apostolical  doctrines,  to  which  they  best  can  give  tes- 
timony who  are  the  most  ancient,  and  because  themselves 
disclaim  any  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  call  to  be 
tried  by  the  word  of  God ; — I  had  rather  this  thing  should  be 
read  in  others'  than  in  myself:  because  it  is  matter  of  envy 
and  reproach  to  tell  why  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  -y  and  to 
add  more  reputation  to  that  authority,  which  they  have  ac- 
quired by  many  intervening  causes,  by  reason,  and  by  un- 
reasonableness, would  be  matter  of  danger,  and  sometimes 
the  causes  of  error,  and  very  often  of  a  deceitful  confidence.' 
But  who  please,  may  see  this  uncertainly  disputed,  and 
never  concluded  to  any  certainty,  by  Cajetan '  on  one  side, 
and  Melchior  Canus  on  the  other.  He  may  also  consider 
the  saying  of  the  bishop  of  Bitonto  *,  that  he  preferred  the^ 
sentence  of  one  pope  before  a  thousand  Jeromes,  and 
a  thousand  Austins  and  Gregories;  and  that  every  side 
declines  their  arbitration,  when  they  speak  against  them;: 

'  S.  August,  epist.  48.  et  111.  Vide  Gratian.  dist.  9.  Cjril.  Hier. Cateoh.  4.  S.  Je«- 
rome.  ep...  19.  et  76. 

*  Prsefat.  in  comment,  de  loeiscom.  Hb.  7..  cap.  3.  ooncl.  5,A- 
t  Conciuji.  in  ■epifi.  ad  Rom.  eap^  14.  pag.  606. 
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by  wkidi  it  appears,  that  no  side  supposes  themselm  fo  b6 
bound  in  conscieAce  to  follow  tbem. 

6.  But  tbe  best  use  of  them  is  that  which  the  church  oi 
Englaind  hath  described  in  one  of  her  ancient  canons,  that- 
her  bishops  and  priiests  should  teacli  nothing,  ^^iSm.  quod  ex: 
doctrinaVeteris  et  Novi  TestamentiTeteres  patres  et  ecclesi^ 
episcopi  collegerint:"  ''but  what  the  faithers  and  ancient 
bishops  of  tbe  chnrcb  have  gathered  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  CHd  and  New  Testament :"  which  canon  gives  a  very 
good  answer  to  this  inquiry,  if  we  should  enter  into  it.  Foi^ 
it  declares  that  the  fathers  are  so  far  to  be  followed  as  they 
follow  Scripture,  and  that  their  writings  are  of  great  use  font 
the  reproof  of  new  doctrines :  and  certainly  if  preachers 
were  confined  to  tfaia  measure,  possibly  we  might  miss  some 
truths,  which  now,  it  may  be,  we  find ;  but  it  is  certain  w© 
should  escape  very  many  errors.  For  the  rest  I  refer  my 
reader  to  the  archbishop  of  Spalato^,  to  Rivets  to  Daniel 
Tossanus^,  to  Gregory  de  Valentia*,  to  bishop  Morton*,  and 
to  Thr.  Whitaker  \  In  this  whole  affair  the  conscience  is  at 
Mberty,  and  therefore  I  am  here  to  inquire  no  further. 


RULE  XXIII. 


SuhseripHon  to  Articles  and  Forms  of  Confession  in  any  f  articular 
Church,  is  wholly  of  political  Consideration. 

I*  When  forms  of  confession  are  made,  and  public  articles 
established,  it  is  of  great  concernment  not  only  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  government,  but  to  the  unity  and  peace  of  that 
Christian  community,  that  they  be  not  publicly  opposed. 
To  this  purpose  we  find  so  many  subscriptions  to  the  decrees 
of  councils,  by  princes  and  prelates,  and  priests  and  deacons, 
by  prefects  of  cities,  and  governor  of  countries ;  it  was  an 
instrument  of  unity  and  peace,  a  declaration  of  their  consent, 
and  at  no  hand  to  be  approved,  unless  it  be  in  a  false  article^^ 
or  with  tyranny  to  consciences,  or  to  maintain  a  faction. 

■  De  Rep.  Bccles.  lib.  7.  cap.  6.  ^  Prolegomena  to  his  Crilioas  Sacer. 

7  Sjnopsis  de  Legemftis  Piaribas*        '  Anoljsis  Fidei. 

*  Calholic  Apology.  ^  De  Script.  Aaetoritate. 
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sary  in  gOTenuiMirt.    We  isd  'm  Polfdoie  Tiipl*,  tbai  die 

ancient  kinga  nf  Fj^gbiMJ^  at  tluiir  i—gnraiin^  ^  siiicgm  tB» 

nebaat  juratsri  per  Jovcan,  ae  celtgiooen  et  ritaa  paixioa 
retenioros,  hjec  Terfaa  loqoeatesy  'a  aciess  hUo,  tsaic  aaa 
diespiter,  salva.  sribe  aieeqse,  book  oouubsa  cjieiat  ^  **  ^  fbey 
swore  by  Jupiter  that  tbey  woohl  keep  tbe  ieligk«  and  tbeir 
country  rites;  and  cncsed  tbansdfea,  if  tbey  did  not.'' 
This  was  more  than  ecclesiastical  snbacriplion:  for  tbaft 
bound  them  to  it  for  ever ;  this  only  gives  witness  of  oor 
present  consent,  bat  according  to  its  design  and  pnrpoae  c 
for  the  intare,  it  binds  ns  CMdy  to  tbe  eonaenratioa  of  peace 
and  amity. 

2.  For  though  it  maybe  very  fitting  to  sabsoAe  a  con* 
fession  of  articles,  yet  it  may  be  very  unfit,  that  we  sweat 
always  to  be  of  the  same  mind;  for  that  is  either  a  pro- 
fession of  infidlibility  in  the  authority,  or  in  tl»  article, — or 
else  a  direct  shutting  our  heart  against  all  fairther  clarity  and 
manifestations  of  the  truths  of  God.  And  therefore  sub^ 
scription  ought  to  be  so  intended,  that  he  who  hath  sub- 
scribed, may  not  perceive  himself  taken  in  a  snare.  But  yet 
be  that  subscribes,  must  do  it  to  those  purposes  and  in  that 
sense  and  significatira  of  thmgs,  which  tbe  supreme  power 

«  TmAtm  dM  ntt  «y,  tkat  F^wpMum  w»  jnu  t«  ieoU.  b.t  that  !««»«*• 
twDd  and  Klatioot  sat  io  jadsneiit  on  her  condoel;  and  mmmoun^  her  i^oceui^ 
She  ttuerf  to  a  ffr«at  age.— "Fompoma  GneeiMt,  iniigne  team,  PUrtie  aoptt,  •• 
•iiperrtiaeiikMterwl  tea.  ■aria  j«dielope«Mfia.  EMiae.  pn-oo  iii«Utiito.  pnyiii. 
quia  coran,  de  eapite  frmaqae  conjagi.  cognoril,  et  wumitm  nmdi^^it^  Leoga  hue 
PompewK  stas  fiiit."— Anna!.  xUi.  S«.  Roperti,  pag.  54fl.— {^-  *•  '^O  ,    . 

*  "  Aasidiaa  Mcrelam  qo6d  ia  acU  D.  AagsiU  wm  iorm? ent,  albo  senaloriQ 
exatit."  Annal.  ir.  4«.  Raperli,  pag.  «05. 

«  De  Rernin  In? enter.  Ub.  4;  cap.  l?r 
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intends  in  his  commanding,  it  f  that  is,  at  least/ that  he- wbd 
subscribes,  does  actually  Approve  the  articles  overwritten; 
that  he  does,  at  that  time,  believe  them  to.be  such,  as  it  is 
said  they  are;  true,  if  they  only  say  they  are  true.;  useful,  if 
they  pretend  to  usefulness  ;  necessary^  if  it  be  affirmed  that 
they  are  necessary.  For  if  the  subscriber  believes  not  this, 
he,  by  hypocrisy,  serves  the  ends  of  public  peace  and  his  own 
preferment. 

3.  But  this  whole  affair  is  to  be  conducted  with  some 
wariness,  lest  there  come  more  eviLby  it  than  there  can  come 
good.  And  therefore,  although  when  articles  are  framed,  the 
sons  of  the  church  ought  to  subscribe  them  for  public  peace, 
in  case  they  do  heartily  approve  them ;  yet  such  articles  ought 
not  to  be  made  and  imposed,  unless  they  of  themselves  be 
necessary,  and  plain  by  a  divine  commandment.  And  thi^ 
was  the  advice  of  Melancthon  ^:  *'  Ut  sit  igitur  discordi- 
arum  finis,  recte  facit  potestas  obligans  homines  ut  obtem- 
J)erent,  quando  alioqui  parere  est  necesse  ;" — "The  supreme 
power  may  then  command  men  to  subscribe  to  such  articles, 
^hich  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  believe."  But  if  God 
have  not  commanded  us  to  believe  them,  no  human  power 
can  command  us  to  profess  them. 

4.,  Beyond  what  is  necessary  or  very  useful,  unless  peace 
be  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  article  and  its  esta- 
blishment, it  is  but  weakly  and  impertinently  concerned  in 
the  subscription.  For  if  the  peace,  of  the  church  be  safe  with- 
out the  article,  how  can  it  be  concerned  in  the  consent  ta  it 
and  profession  of  it,  excepting  only  by  an  accidental  and  a 
necessity  superinduced  by  themselves  and  their  own  impru* 
dent  forwardness,  or  itch  of  empire  over  consciences  ?  If  an 
article  be  contested  publicly,  and  is  grown  into  parties  and 
factions,  and  these  factions  cannot  be  appeased  without  de- 
cisionof  the  question,— then  the  conformity  is  as  useful  to 
peace  as  the  sentence  and  determioation  were ;  and  then  there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  considered,  but  that  the  article  be  true, 
or  believed  to  be  so.  But  to  them  that  are  so  persuaded,  it 
is  necessary  they  obey,  if  they  be  required  to  subscribe;  and 
the  supreme  power  hath  authority  to  require  it,  because  it  is 
one  of  their. greatest  duties,  to  govern  and  to  rule  in  peace. 
But  these  things  can  seldom  happen  thus  without  our  own 

'  In  epist.  et  oonsiliis  theologiois* 
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,iaiilt:  but  when  they  do>  thera  is  inconvenience  on  all  sides ; 
but  that  which  is  least,  must  be  chosen; 

5.  When  articles  are  established  without  necessity,  sub^ 

.Bcription  must  be  required  without  tyranny  and  imperious- 

ness.     That  is^  it  must  be  left  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject^ 

to  profess,  or  not  to  profess  that  doctrine.    The  reason  is 

plain.     In  things,  not  certain  in  themselves,  no  man  can  give 

a  law  to  the  conscience,  because  all  such  laws  must  clearly 

be  divine  commandments :  but  if  the  conscience  cannot  be 

bound  to  the  article^  and  the  profession  serves  no  necessary 

end  of  the  commonwealth,  then  God  does  not  bind,  and  man 

cannot :  and  therefore^  to  bring  evil  upon  men  that  do  not 

believe  the  article,  and  dare  not  profess  to  believe  what  they 

do  not,  is  injustice  and  oppression,  it  is  a  law  of  iniquity; 

and  therefore  it  is  not  obligatory  to  conscience,  and  no  hu» 

man  authority  is  sufficient  for  the  sanction  and  imposition* 

Socrates  ^  was  wont  to  say,  ^^  SacramentUm  oblatum  duabus 

de  causis  fide  firmandum :  vel  ut  teipsum  k  turpi  suspicions 

liberes,  vel  ut  amicos  ex  magnis  periculis  eripias :"    "  When 

you  are  required  to  give  faith  and  security  by  a  sacrament^ 

path,  or  subscription,  there  are  two  cases  in  which  you  must 

not  refuse :  when  thou  thyself  art  suspected^  and  canst  no 

otherwise  purge  thyself;  and  when  any  of  thy  relations  are  in 

danger,  that  id,  when  it  is  for  good  to  thyself  or  thy  friends." 

But  when  there  is  no  necessity  of  faith,  and  no  public  need 

to  be  served, — the  causes  that,  besides  these^  enjoin  sub*^ 

Bcription,  are  fond  persuasions,  and  indiscreet  zeal>  and 

usurped  empire  over  consciences ;  in  which  cases  the  eccle-^ 

l^iastic  state  hath  no  power  to  give  commandments;  and  if 

the  civil  state  does,  they  oblige  to  suffering  calamityi  but 

not  to  any  other  conformity,  and  then  it  is  a  direct  state  of 

persecution. 

6*  Upon  the  account  of  this  rule  it  hath  been  of  late  in-» 
quired,  whether  it  can  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  subscribe 
what  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  giving  his  hand  to  pub« 
lie  peace,  and  keeping  his  conscience  for  God* 

7/  But  to  this  the  answer  is  easy,  if  subscription  doea 
signify  approbation;  for  in  that  case  it  is  hypocrisy,  and  a 
denying  to  confess  with  the  mouth,  what  we  believe  with  the 
h<eart*    But  if  subscription,  were  no  more  than  the  office  of 

9  Apad  Stobaenm. 
VOL.  XIV.  M 
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the  derkof  die  signet  or  o£  a  coimc3/  who,  in  form  of  la^, 
is  to  sign  all  the  acts  of  conncil,  then  the  consideration  v^etb 
-difieretit.  For  he  that  is  a  public  o£Gicer,  and  interposes  the 
-signature  of  the  court,  not  as  the  account  of  his  own  opinion^ 
,bttt  as  aibrmality  of  the  court,  all  the  world  looks  upon  it  as 
.none  of  his  personal  act,  but  as  a  solemnity  of  law>  or  an  at- 
teistation  of  the  act  of  the  council*  But  in  subscription  to 
Bxticles  of -confession,  or  cen&tire  of  proposiitions  as  hereti* 
cal,  every  ecclesiastic  that  subscribes^  does  it  for  himself^  and 
not  for  the  court.  **  Lubena  et  ex  animo  subscripsi :"  that  ii^ 
our  form  in  the  church  of  Etigland.  "  Consentiens  sub* 
jscripsi:"  so  it  was  in  the  ancient  coilncits,  as  St.  Austin^ 
Tepoits;  *  I  consent  to  the  thing,  my  mind  goes  along  with 
jt/  But,  in  this  case,  the  whole  affair  is  put  to  issue  in  this 
•one  particular,  which  I  touched  upon  before.  Iftheinten- 
Jbion  of  the  superior  be  to  require  our  assent  to  be  testified 
jby  subscription, — he  that  subscribes,  does  profess  hid  assent ; 
and  whatever  he  thinks  himself,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  inn 
poser  that  qualifies  the  subscription.  St.  Austin*  tells  of  a 
senator,  that,  upon  his  parole,  went  to  treat  for  his  ransoni 
or  exchange,  atid  promised  to  return  to  them  iagain,  in  case 
he  ^uld  not  efffect  it.  But  he,  going  froin  the' army,  pre* 
tended  to  have  forgot  sotnethihg,  aiid  came  baek  presently, 
knd  IJien  departed.  But  telling  his  story  to  the  Roman  se-* 
bate,  and  pretendiiig^hitnself  quit  of  his  promise,  because  he 
went  back  presently,  tliey  dtave  hini  out  of  the  senate ;  because 
tiiey  liegarded  not  what  he  had  in  his  head;  but  that  which 
th^  enemy  intended,  when  they  made  him  swear  to  return. 

8.  But  the  effect  of  these  donsidferations  will  be  thiSi 
that  no  particular  church  ought,  with  rigour,  to  require  sub- 
scriptions to  articles,  which  arie  not  evidently  true;  and  neces- 
sary  to  be  professed  ;  because  in  the  division  of  hearts  that 
is  in  the  world,  it  is  certain  that  some  good  men  may  dissent, 
and' then  either  they  shall  be  afflicted,  or  be  temptied  to  hy- 
poctidy:  of  either  of  which  if  ecclesiastic  laws  be  guilty, 
they  are  not  for  edification,  they  are  neither  just  uorpious^ 
and  therefore  oblige  not. 

9i  But  if,  for  temporal  regards,  the  supreme  power  dore- 
qu^e  subscription,  those  temporal  regards  most  be  complied* 
with,  so  that  the  spiritual  interest  of  sovdts  and  truth  be  se^^ 

H  Epift.  194.  ad  Alipiam.  \  Ubi  suprft. 
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eured«  And  therefore  the  nex;t  good  thing  to  the  not  impose 
ing  uncertam  and  uunecessaiy  articles  is,  that  great  regard 
be  had,  and  great  ease  be  done,,  to  wise  and  peaceable  dis* 
senter«« 

10.  And  at  last,  in  such  cases,  let  the  articles  be  made 
with  as  great  latitude  of  sense  as  they  can ;  and  so  that  sub*^ 
seriptions  be  made  to  the  form  of  words,  let  the  subscribem 
understand  theift  in  what  sense  they  please,  which  the  truth 
of  God  will  suffer,  and  the  words  can  be  capable  of.  This 
is  the  last  remedy,  but  it  is  the  worst ;  it  hsith  in  it  some^ 
thing  <^  craft>  but  very  tittle  of  ingenuity;  and  if  it  can  serv^ 
the  ends  of  peace,  or  of  external  charity,  or  of  a  fantasti<^ 
concord,  yet  it  cannot  senre  the  ends  of  truth,  and  holiness^ 
and  Christian  simplicity. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  LAWS   domestic:  or  the  power   which  fathers 

OF     FAMILIES    HAVE    TO    BIND    THE    CONSCIENCES    OF 
THEIR    RELATIVES. 


RULE  I. 

Children  are  bound  to  obey  the  Laws  and  Commandments  of 
their  Parents  in  aU  Things  domestical,  and  in  all  Actions  per^ 
sonal  relating  to  the  Family^  or  done  within  it. 

1.  The  word  of  the  commandment  is  12D#  which  signifies 
'  to  be*  or  *  to  makei  weighty ;'  but  in  Piel  it  signifies  '  to  ho- 
nour,* that  is,. '  Honour  your  parents,'  and  do  not  lightly  ac- 
count of  them:  but  in  Leviticus*  the  word  is  ^'yi,  *  Fear 
thy  mother  and  thy  father.'  They  signify  the  same  event  of 
things :  f6r  a  reverential  fear  is  honour,  and  they  both  imply 
obedience.  And  there  are  three  great  endearments  of  this^ 
which  make  it  necessary,  and  make  it  as  absolute  as  it  can 
be.  The  one  is,  that  our  parents  are  to  us  in  liie  place  of 
God: 

^  xix.  3. 
M  2 
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Baid  the  Greek  comedy ;  **  Suppose  your  parents  to  be  to  yon 
fes  gods.") — **  Heec  enim  patemitas  est  nobis  sacramentum  et 
imago  divinee  patemitatis^  ut  discat  cor  bumanum  in  eo  prin- 
cipio  quod  videt,  quid  debeat  illi  principio  k  quo  est,  et  quod 
Bbn  videt:"  "For  the  father's  power  is  a  sacrament  and 
image  of  the  divine  paternity,  that  a  man  may  learn  by  the 
principle  of  his  being  which  he  sees,  what  he  owes  to  the 
principle  of  his  being  which  he  sees  not^:"  and  Plato  "*  says, 
f  Th6re  is  no  image  by  which  we  can  worship  God  so  well  as 
our  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  our  miother^/  And  therefore  it 
is  impiety  to  dishonour  or  disobey  bur  parents ;  and  it  is  piety, 
when  we  pay  our  duty  to  them.    The  same  word  signifies 
religion  to  God,  which  expresses  this  duty.     "  Parentes  non 
amare,  impietas  est;  non  agnoscere,  insania **."  For  as  there 
are  two  great  crimes  which  we  commit  properly  against  God, 
impiety  or  irreligion,  and  atheism ;  so  there  are  these  two 
crimes  against  our  parents.    He  that  does  not  honour  and 
revere  them,  is  impious  or  irreligious  ;  and  he  that  will  not 
acknowledge  them,  is  atheistical,  that  is,  like  the  atheists, 
he  denies  the  principle  of  his  being.     And  therefore  upon 
that  of  Virgil, 

Hoc,  Paler  O  Leosee,  tcdI • 

Servius  "  observes,  that  the  heathens  called  all  their  gods  by 
the  name  of  *  fathers :'  and  an  injury,  done  to  our  father,  is 
said  to  be  done  to  God,  according  to  that  of  MenanderP; 

Tqy  It;  TO  bitov  H  /(AiXtTf  ffyAO-^/jUav, 

"He  that  reviles  and  speaks  evil  of  his  father*',  does  blas- 
pheme God ;"  for 

'^God  is  the  great  Father  of  the  world;"  and  therefore  he 
'hath,  by  {he  greatest  religion,  immured  the  father's  honour. 

Bt  JoviB  imperium  et  ctri  pnBoepta  Pareotif,  Efdocet — ; — », 

•  -  »      . 

Next  to  God  is  our  duty  to  our  father. 

*  Hugo  de  S«  Victore»  lib»  1.  de  Saeram,  eap.  7*  "*  Lib.  2.  de  Leg. 

■  Seneca,  lib.  3*  de  Benef.  cap.  1.  $.  4.  Ronkopf,  vol.  4.  pag.^2. 
«  Id  lib.  S.  Georg.  P  Ed.  Cleric,  pag.  Z76. 

%  In  verbia  per  totam  Vitam  parentea  Tenerari  maxime  deoet :  leviam  enim  voU« 
tiliainqne  verborum  gravisMma  imminet  poena.  Plato,  lib.  4.  de  Repab. 
r  Stob.  Floril.  tit  79.  pag.  341.  ed.  B«on.  *  Mn,  v.  747. 
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2.  tlie  second  endearment  of  our  duty,  obedience  Hiid 
regard  to  parents,  is  *  gratitude ;' — which  her6  hath  the  great* 
«8t  obligation,  and  is  to  this  purpose  remarked  by  all  lawtf 
and  by  all  wise  men  of  the  world. 

OjiuiIs  in  Ascinio  car!  stat  cara  parentu^ 

^AU  their  love  and  all  their  care  is  for  their  dear  boy.'  The  child 
is  a  part  of  his  parents,  a  tender  part,  but  under  custody  and 
a  guard ;  and  the  state  of  descent  and  succession  from  parents 
to  children  is  called  *  suitas'  in  the  law ;  and  there  is  so  much 
of  a  father  in  his  child,  that  if  a  father  and  a  son  be  partners 
in  a  crime,  and  refuse  to  confess  it  before  torments,  the  law 
commands  the  son  first  to  be  tormented;  Charles  II.,  the 
emperor,  did  so ;  as  knowing  that  the  father  will  confess 
rather  tban  enduro  to  see  his  son  tormented :  and  when  the 
father  does  confess  upon  the  torment  of  his  son,  the  father 
is  said  to  be  **  confessus  in  tormentis,''  said  Baldus ",  **  he 
iconfessed  in  his  torments."  And  as  long  as  the  son  is  in 
prison,  the  father  is  not  accounted  free  in  law :  and  the  fa*^ 
ther's  sins  are  then  punished,  when  the  child  is  made  sick^ 
or  unfortunate.  So  that  the  goyernment  of  children  is  ho 
otherwise  than  as  a  man's  will  governs  his  own  hand  and  foot ; 
over  which,  always  supposing  him  to  abide  within  the  limits 
and  inclinations  of  nature,  that  is,  to  love  and  cherish  them^ 
and  in  no  sense  to  hate  them,  in  all  other  he  hath  an  entire 
power  of  command. 

3.  The  third  endearment  of  children's  obedience  is,  ^the 
power  of  blessing  and  cursing,'  which  God  hath  given  to 
parents,  and  which  himselif,  by  his  providence  and  great  eco- 
nomy, will  verify.  "  The  father's  blessing  establisheth  the 
houses  of  ohildren,  but  the  curse  of  the  mother  rooteth  out 
foundations,"  saith  Benfiirach"^.  And  St.  Paul  exhorting 
children  to  obey  their  parents,  says  ^  it  is  "  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise,*'  that  is,  the  first,  to  which  any  spe- 
cial promise  is  annexed,  the  promise  of  longevity  in  the  land 
of  promise.  **  Benedictio  merces  obedientisB  est,"  saith  Elias 
Cretensis :  *'  The  father's  blessing  is  the  reward  of  the  son's 
obedience.' —But  it  is  observable,  that  the  original  word  in 
the  fifth  commandment  is  of  active  signification^  '*  Honour 

*  JKn.  i.  ^46.  **  Lib.  1.  id  si.  cap.  Si.  Reot.  ProVi.  in  3*  leo. 

W  Scolas.  ill.  9.  y  Ephes.  vi.  «.  3.  ' 
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fby  hiik0C'md  thy  mother,. that  tiiej^  mayprol^iig  thy  days 
upon  the  earth ;"  tiiat  is,  saith  Paqlus  Fagiiis»  thy  pcurents 
are  God's  mimsters and  instroflie&ts,  the  channels  and  convey- 
ances of  the  divine  blessing:  for  God  hears  the  prayers. of 
fathers  and  mothers  blessing  their  obedient  children,  or 
cursing  their  disobedience;  insomuch  that  Ezekiel' reckons 
their  disobedience  to  their  par^its  to  be  to  the  Jews  thet^ause 
of  their  banishment  from  their  own^  country.  Suidas  tells, 
thatLeoQtius  the  bishop  of  Tripolis  in*  Lydia,  seeing  :his  only 
son  of  an  ill  nature  and  apt  to  mischief,  prayed  to^God  that 
his  son  might  die  young,  lest  he  should  faJl  into  impiety: 
and  God  heard  the  father's  prayer. 

The  curses  of  parents  are  grievous  upon  the  earth.  And  this 
was  observed  among  the  heathens^  in  the  sad  examples  of 
the  children  of  CEdipus,  Amyntor,  and  Theseus,  who  grew  mi- 
serable upon  their  fathers'  Outses ;  and  therefore  Teiemachus 
waS'^firaid  to  past  his  mother  out -of  Ulysdes'  house,  lest  she 
phould  curse  him.  And  this  wa^  it  that  brought  servitude 
or  slavery  into  the  world ;  God  having,  in  one  of  the  foun- 
tains of  i^ankind,  in  the  great  patriarch  c  of  the  world,  con- 
signed a  sad  eicample,  that  for  ever  children  should  be  afraid 
to  dishonour  their  parents>  and  discover  t^eir  nakedness,  or 
reyeaj  their  turpitude,  their  foUieSj  and  dishonours. 

4.  To  these  I  need  not  add  their  natyral  necessity,  their 
disability  to  help  themselves,  their  obnoxiou&ness  to  every 
evil,  their  defenceless  condition,  the  miseries  and  calamities 
and  infirmities  by  their  want  of  wisdom,  all  which  at  first  do 
infinitely  endear  obedience,  and  make  it  necessary.  But  I 
remember /that  this  very  thing  was  of  great  value  a^iongst 
the  anciente,  and  they  did  use  to  tell  this  fable  to  their  chil- 
dren to  teach  them  to  obey  their  parents.  **  An  pld  lion, 
amongst  other  precepts  that  he,  gave  his  son,  charged  him 
that  he  should  never  ^ght  with  a  man,  because  if  he  was  not 
too  strongs  he  would,  at  least,  lie  too  crafty.  The  young  lion 
beard  him,  but  regarded  bim  not;  but  therefore  as  soon  as 
ever  he  was  full  grown,  hastens  abroad  to  seek  aTxian  to  be 
his  enemy.    He  came  into  a  field,  and  saw  a  yoke  of  oxei^ 

«  Ezek.  xxii.  7.  »  Orpheiu,  Stob.  Floril.  tit.  79.  pas?.  541. 

b  Plalo,  lib.  11.  de  Ley. 
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•ttiMitiiigFeadfjfoioifibfid  toplongfa^andfiakiog  tSkfrn^  if  thfiy 
were  xum^  they  said,  'JS<x,  ibiit  tlmt.a  num  bad  put  those  yok«9 
upon  them.'  He  left  them  and  went  aside,  and  espyiiig  a 
horse  bridled  and  ti^d  to  a  tcee^  asked  if  he  were  a  man.  He 
was  answered, '  No,  but  a  man  had  bridled  him,  and  would 
by  and  by  come  to  ride  him,  for  a  man  was  his  master/  At 
last  he  finds  a  man  cleaving  wood,  and  asked  him :  and  find- 
ing him  to  be  so,  told  him  he  must  then  prepare  to  fight  with 
bim.  The  man  told  him, '  with  all  his  heart ;'  but  first  desired 
himto  help  to  draw  the  wedge  out  of  that  tree,  and  then  he 
would.  The  young  Uon  thrust  in  his  paws,  and  a  little  opens 
the  tree  till  the  wedge  fell  out,  and  then  the  tree  closed  upon 
his  feet  by  its  returning  violence.  The  man  seeing  the  lion 
fastened,  and  the  lion  seeing  himself  entrapped,  the  man 
cried  out  to  his  neighbours  to  come  to  his  help ;  and  the  lion, 
to  escape  his  danger,  tore  his  feet  from  the  tree,  and  left  his 
nails  and  blood  behind  him ;  and  returning  with  shame  and 
smart  to  his  old  father  said  to  him,  ^  Mi  pater,  si  paruissem 
monitis  tuis,  ungulas  non  amisissem,' '  I  had  not  lost  my  nails 
if  I  had  obeyed  my  father's  commandment/''  For  the  com- 
mandments of  parents  being  for  the  good  of  their  children, 
he  cannot  be  prosperous  that  will  not  obey  his  father.  That 
was  their  meaning. 

5.  But  concerning  the  duty  itself,  there  is  no  question ; 
nothing  is  plainer,  nothing  is  easier:  but  concerning  the 
limits  and  ajdministration  of  this  power,  there  is  very  great 
difficulty;  the  Scripture  speaking  either  indefinitely  or  uni* 
versally,  either  of  which  does  equally  need  a  limit  and  spe* 
ci&cation.  "Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,"  saith 
St.  Paul :  and  if  that  all  were  absolutely  aU,  there  were  no 
difficulty  in  the  understanding  it ;  but  infinitely  difficult  it 
would  be  to  observe  it,  and  reconcile  it  with  our  other  duties 
and  just  interests.  And  just  so  is  that  law^  which^  by  the 
consent  of  all  the  worlds  is  represented  as  universally,  ^  liberi 
quacunque  in  re  parentibus  dicto  audientes  sunto ;''  and  h« 
in  the  comedy^;  '"^ Pater  adsum,  impera  quod  vis^  neqne  tiki 
ero  in  mora;"  ''Here  am  I,  my  father;  commafMl  tM  ntrf 
tbing,  neither  will  I  resist."  But  this  any  thin^  uttA  ihf^ 
every  thing,  is  but  any  thing  and  every  thittff  trf  %  f^tf^t^ 

c  TriMB.  act.  3,  u,t,  1. 
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kind ;  vrhicli  if  we  can'  establish  upon  certain  measures,  we 
have  one  great  line  more  for  the  conduct  of  conscience.  The 
divines  and  lawyers  reduce  the  issues  of  this  relation  to  three 
heads;  1.  Reverence.  2,  Animadversion^  3.  Piety. 

Of  Reverence  to  Parents^ 
6.  And  firsts  it  is  certain,  whatever  can  be  signified  by 
honour  and  fear  and  reverence,  is  the  duty  of  children ;  that 
is,  so  far  ap  to  think  honourably  of  them,  to  speak  well  of 
them,  to  conceal  their  faults^  to  excuse  them  to  others,  to 
comport  themselves  with  reverence  aud  great  regard  before 
them, 

^'  Above  all  things  have  your  parents  in  honour :"  and  thisf 
is  to  be  expressed  according  as  the  parents  shall  require^  and 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  nation  and  the  most  piou9 
and  obedient  in  it ;  for  *  Vultu  quoque  lesdi  pietatem/  was  aa 
old  rule ;  *  A  child  may  be  rude  and  undutiful  in  his  very 
looks;'  and  he  deserves  to  be  punished  with  blindness,  ''qui 
parentum  vultus  torvo  visu  despexerit,  et  elatis  oculis  Isese-r 
rit pietatem,'*  sajth  St.  Jerome,  "who  by  proud  looks  and 
scornful  eyes  is  impious  to  his  parents." — Bui  this  duty  i^ 
well  described  by  Theophilus  to  Autolycus ;  "  Sanctum  et 
laudabile  censetur,  non  solum  apud  Deum  sed  et  apud  homi- 
nes, videlicet;  ut  in  simplicitate  et  absque  omni  malitia  sub* 
Jiciamur  parentibus ;"  '*  Children  must  be  subject  to  their  pa- 
rents without  all  malice  or  perverseness^  and  in  all  simpli^ 
city,"  that  is,  ingenuity  of  words  and  manners.  And  whei| 
Ptolemy  asked  one  of  the  seventy-two  translators  of  the 
Bible,  how  a  son  should  pay  due  thankfulness  to  his  parents, 
he  was  answered,  *'  Si  nulla  re  illos  tristitia  affeceris,"  "  If 
you  grieve  them  in  nothing." — That  is  the  surest  measure, 

7.  The  next  thing  that  is  also  certain  in  this,  is,  that  all  the 
good  counsels  and  precepts  of  holiness  and  wisdom,  which 
the  parents  give,  it  is  necessary  the  children  should  observe ; 
^nd  besides  that  the  not  observing  them  is  a  sin  against  the 
special  copimandments,  it  is  also  £|,  sin  of  disobedience,  and 
^  rebellion  against  the  father's  authority.  So  the  father  iq. 
the  comedy  ^  urges  his  authority, 

c  Stob.  Floril.  tit.  7^,  pag.  340.  ed.  Baon, 

f  PUut.  Trioum.  act.  3.  ic.  2.  Eniesti,  vol.  2.  p.  390—1. 
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^  Keep  good  oonpuiT,  avoid  die  delandiecieB  of  dw  pRseat 
tiiiies,  breas  I  eoaunnd,  and  as  3po«r  fioR&dieis  did  live  ; 
and  if  to  diese  purposes  job  sabmii  to  my  goveraqient,  good 
dungs  sbaD  dwdl  widiin  jon." 

8.  Bntvpe  find  amongst  die  ancients  some  litde  instances 
of  this  liooonr  and  reveience,  besides  obedience,  specified* 
The  ancients  woold  not  without  leave  go  firom  the  presence 
of  th^  fiither;  so  he  in  the  comedy  % 


They  would  not  conceal  firom  their  parents  the  intercourses 
and  accidents  of  their  youth,  th^r  amours,  dieir  mistresses, 
their  designs  of  marriage,  their  litde  plots,  and  advantages 
pr  disadvantages. 


Qmb  feft  ■dolaifffii 

Ea  Be  ■€  ceiet,  eoawrfeci  SOmm ' 


that  is,  they  accounted  it  part  of  the  honour  due  to  dieir 
parents,  to  tell  them  truth  in  all  things  where  they  were  in- 
terrogated, or  suspected. 

Vam  qoi  ■entiri  art  Ulere  lanicrit  paliw. 
Ant  andehit,  taalo  auigU  aadebit  ederas. 

He  that  lies  before  his  fadier,  dishonours  him,  and  commits 
two  sins;  he  transgresses  two  commandments.  Add  to 
this^  they  counted  it  impiety  to  steal  <  any  thing  firom  their 
parents, 

Bgoo'  patri  sonipere  pos^m  qaidquam  iam  eaato  neiii  ? 
Atqne  adeo  li  been  possem,  pietaa  proUbet. 

That  is,  whatever  was  a  single  injury,  if  done  to  a  stranger, 
was  double  if  committed  against  their  parents :  for  as  to  do 
good  to  them  was  a  piety  as  well  as  charity,  it  was  religion 
and  justice  too ;  so  to  do  any  evil  to  them  is  to  do  them  dis- 

*  Trinmn.  iL  2.  2.  ^  Adelph.  i.  1. 28.  WeaterhoT.  ? ol.  1.  pag.  659* 

9  ProVtf  xaTui.  }4» 
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honour^  and  expressly  against  di«  fifth  commnaidiKieiit  These 
are  the  iSrst  general  measures,  and  the  indication  of  very 
many  particulars. 

9.  But  there  is  one  great  measure  moKe,  and  that  is,  that 
specification  of  the  duties  of  this  comrnandment^  mrhich  we 
find  in  the  laws  of  nationii  and  the  consent  of  all  wise  men, 
and  particularly  of  those  with  whom  we  do  conTerse,  and -by 
whom  we  .are  goyemed;  For  our  parents  have  a. double 
power  over  us^  one  by  the  law  of  nature,  and.the  other  by  the 
civil  law ;  that  is,  there  are  some  duties  which  children  do 
ewe  to  their  parente,  which  are  primely  and  mdispensably 
necessary,— 'Others  which  are  specifications  and  instances  of  a 
general  duty,  but  such  which  may  suffer  increase  and  dimi- 
nution, but  are  necessary  by  virtue  of  a  dlvinec  ommandment, 
when  they  are  bound  upon  us  by  the  laws  of  our  country ;  be- 
cause these  are  of  the  nature  of  those  things,  whose  natures 
can  be  changed  by  becoming  laws,  and  are  reduced  under  the 
category  of  their  proper  virtues.  The  particulars  I  shall  draw 
out  of  the  laws  of  nations,  from  the  civil  ^d  caaon  laws, 
reducing  them  to  distinct  rules,  and  shall  describe  their  seve* 
ral  obligations  of  the  conscience ;  and  they  relate  to  the 
other  two  parts  of  parental  power,  signified  by  'castigation* 
and  'piety.* 


Of  Castigaiwn,.or  the  Coerdtive  Power  of  Parents* 

RULE  II.      . 

Tatbers  have  a  Power  to  chastise  their  Offending  Children,  but  noi 

a  Power  of  JJfe  and  Death. 

1.  In  the  laws  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  fathers  had  a  power 
three  times  to  sell  their  children,  and  a  power  to  put  them 
to  death  in  certain  cases :  and  they  attribute  much  of  the 
pro[q)erity  of  their  city  to  tliis  permission,  nothing  being  a 
better  instrument  to  make  good  citizens,  than  by  making 
them  good  sons ;  it  being  very,  unlikely  that  ever  he  should 
command  well  abroad,  thatknows  jiot  well  how  to  obey  at 
home. 
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Timocles^  ;^He  tbftt  fe&k«  dtnd  obeysliidfatlier, without 
{yehtdventure  as  he  is  a  good  man,  so  he  nvill  make  a  good 
•citizen^''  And  therefore  it  was  observed  by  Dionysios  Haliimiv> 
aasseoSy*  that,  amongst  tiie  Greeks,  contumacy,  impiety,  and 
^rricide,  were  very  common ;  and  be  gives  this  reason,  Be^- 
cause  Charondas,  Pittacos,  and  Solon,  did,  by  their  laws* 
give  the  fathers  no  great  power  over  their  children.  But 
i  'Said  that  the '^Romaiis  did;  -and  those  great  examples 
of' Titus'Manlius,  C  'Flamiuius,  C.  Cassius,  who  put  their 
-sons  to  death,  were  indeed  very  severe,  but  did  imprint 
great  terrrors  upon  all  the  Roman  youth.  Bodinus  thinks 
this  to  be  a  natural  and  unalterable  power ;  and  ^rodius 
supposes,  that  Crod  would  not  have  commanded  Abra- 
liam  to  kill  fais.son,  but  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  ordinary 
and  inherent  poWer ;  and  when  Jxidah  commanded  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law Tamar  to  be  brought  forth  and  burned  for  her 
adultery,  it  gave  indication,  that  he,  by  his  supreme  pater- 
nal power  in  the  family,  had  power  of  life  and  death.  And 
of  this  there  is  no  question  in  the  heads  of  families,  where 
the  father  is  a  patriarch,  the  fountain  of  his  nation,  or  of  his 
society,  and  under  the  command  of  no  superior :  for  the  pa- 
ternal power  is  the  fountain  of  the  royal;  and  Abimelech 
was  iiothing  but  ^  the  king  my  father.' 

2.  But  when  families  wer^  multiplied,  though  fiithers 
ivere  fitter  to  be  trusted  with  the  severest  power  than  any 
other  sort  of  interested  persons,  yet  because  this  might  fall 
into  disorder,  God  was  pleased,  in  th^  law  of  Moses,  so  to 
order  this  afiair,  that  the  father's  power  should  not  be  dimi- 
nished, and  yet  the  execution  of  it  and  declaration  of  the 
sentence  should  be  trusted  to  the  judge.  For  if  a  father 
found  his  son  stubborn,  rebellious,  disobedient,  a  glutton  or 
a  drunkard,  all  which  are  personal  crimes,  and  against  the 
private  authority  and  counsel  of  the  father,  the  father  and 
the  mother  might  delate  him  to  the  judge,  and  without  fur<r 
ther  proof  but  their  own  testimony  he  was  to  be  stoned  to 
death  ^.  Drunkenness  and  gluttony  were,  in  no  other  cases, 
capital  in  the  law  of  Moses,  but  when  joined  with  rebellion 

^  Stob.  SioiiL'tiL  79.  pag.  S39.  ed.  Bioo.— The  loriginal  Greek  ^as  beeo  eubt 
atUated  in  room  of  Bp.  Taylor*!  Latin  Irausiatioo :  "  qaicunqae  patremtimet  ac  reve- 
retor,  hie  in  bonam  cireni  evadet  procnl  dubio/' — (J.  R.  P.) 

'  Si  quis  inoffioiosas  faerit  in  parentes,  otnniain  roagistralaum  sit  incapax. — ^Eeif 
Hxtt  ywiof  fM  ^(afrtvri,  h  iroXi;  iiroioKt/xalwa'a  0vx  i£  ifXJ^^v  roum.  Meinorab. 
lib.  i.  tap,  2.  $.  IS.  ed.  BenwcU,  pag.  133.  '^  Dent.  xxi.  IS. 
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t>r  disobediience  to  their  parents.  And  like  to  this  proceeding 
in  Moses'  law  was  the  process  in  the  Persian  monarchy* 
For  iBlian  tells,  that  when  Rhaco  the  Mardian  brought  Carto- 
tnes  his  son  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him  to  Artaxerxes, 
desiring  that  the  prince  would  command  him  to  be  slain^ 
because  he  was  imprudent,  he  was  naught,  he  was  a  villain  ; 
the  Persian  king  asked  him  if  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to 
see  his  son  die  with  violence.  The  father  replied,  *  I  have 
in  my  garden  a  goodly  lettuce,  fat  and  wanton  and  full  of 
leaves.  When  I  find  any  of  them  luxuriant,  proud  and  ex« 
orbitant,  though  it  be  a  part  of  the  body  I  cut  it  off;  and  so 
I  do  to  whatsoever  is  bitter  and  superfluous ;  and  my  lettuce 
is  the  sweeter  for  it:  it  does  not  bewail  the  loss  of  its  bad 
leaves,  but  thrives  the  better.  Think  the  same  of  me,  Oking; 
for  though  he  be  pared  away,  that  hurts  my  family,  that  gives 
ill  example  to  his  brothers,  my  stock  will  be  the  more  thriv- 
ing, florid,  and  fruitful,  in  all  good  things.'  By  this  instance 
we  perceive,  that  when  fathers  had  not  power  to  put  to  death 
their  rebellious  children,  they  could  require  it  of  the  prince* 
who  was  to  proceed  summarily,  and  merely  upon  the  father'a 
instance.  And  we  find  in  the  French  annals,  that  Stephen 
Boslee,  the  president  of  Paris,  impaled  a  young  fellow,  be- 
cause his  mother  said  that  she  could,  by  no  arts  or  labour, 
keep  him  from  being  a  tjiief,  * 

3.  But  this  went  off  very  much  in  the  manners  of  men ;  and 
children  were,  by  other  means,  restrained  ordinarily,  before 
things  were  brought  to  that  extremity ;  and  in  the  civil  law  ^ 
parents  were  forbidden  to  kill  their  children  ;  and  this  law 
hath  prevailed  in  all  Christendom,  excepting  that  a  man  is,  ia 
some  places,  permitted  to  kill  his  daughter,  if  he  sees  her  iu 
unchaste  embraces.  But  instead  of  these  great  excesses  of 
power,  there  is  left  to  Christian  parents  noising  but  a  decent 
castigation  in  the  lesser  and  single  faults,  and  disinherisoa 
in  case  of  great  and  persevering.  That  children  are  to  sub- 
mit to  the  animadversions  and  chastisements  of  their  fathers 
is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  of  all  nations,  of  Scripture  and 
right  reason.  So  St.  Paul  "* ;  '*  We  have  had  fathers  of  our 
flesh  which  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence :" 
and  Ben  Sirach"  teaches  us, "  In  opere  et  sermone  et  omni 

'  Sect,  final,  iost.  de  noxa.  lib.  Divus.  fT.  ad  leg.  Pomp.  d«  Parricid.  et  toto  tiU 
cap.  de  his  qui  Parent,  vel  fil.  occid.  <■>  HelK  xii.  9.   .  "  J^cclua.  iii.  9%  . 
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{>atieniia  honora  patrem  tuum ;"  ''  Honour  thy  father  in  thy 
Tvork  and  in  thy  word»  and  in  all  patience ;"  so  the  Vulgar 
Latin  reads  it;  that  is,  suffer  M^hat  he  imposes  upon  you.  And 
this  was  it  which  the  young  Greek  that  Plutarch  speaks  of, 
had  learned  in  Zeno's  school,  **  Didici  patris  iram  ferre :"  "  I 
have  learned  (saith  he)  patiently  to  bear  my  father's  anger." 
The  authority  is  plain ;  the  measures  of  it  are  only,  that  it 
be  done  for  amendment ;  that  is,  that  it  be  discipline,  not 
anger  and  revenge,  and  that  it  be  done  with  charity  and  mo- 
deration,— which  is  signified  by  St.  Paul  ®; "  Parents,  provoke 
not  your  children  to  wrath  ;"  which  precept  he  repeats:  Mi» 
ipE^iZert,  fifi  TrapopylKere,  give  them  no  opprobrious  words,  no 
contumelious  and  provoking  language,  and  therefore  much 
less,  any  cruel  and  indecent  castigations. 

Fadore  et  liberalltate  Iil>eros 
Retinere  satius  esse  oredo^  qoam  metir. — 
Hoc  pairiom  est,potias  oonsaefacere  filiom 
Saa  sponte  reote  iacere,  qaam  alieno  meto. 
Hoc  pater  ao  dominns  interest:  hoc  qui  neqiiit„ 
Fateatnr  Descire  imperare  liberisi^. 

A  master  governs  by  fear,  and  a  father  by  love,  and  both  by 
their  authority :  but  the  gentle  way  is  the  father's  method  ; 
but  if  he  will  use  the  severe,  he  hath  authority  to  do  it ;  and 
right  or  wrong,  he  must  be  suffered,  till  the  evil  be  insuffera* 
ble,  and  then  he  may  decline  it,  but  eVer  with  reverence  to  his 
father's  honour  : — for  indeed  against  a  father^s  tyranny  there 
is  no  aid,  no  remedy^  no  intercession,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the 
common  father,  the  chief  of  all  the  tribes  and  all  the  families*-^ 
This  only  I  am  to  add,  that  as  fathers  have  not  a  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  children;  so  neither  are  they  lightly 
to  use  that  power  which  they  have,  and  is  next  to  this,  that 
i^,  that  I  may  use  St.  Ambrose's  ^  expression,  ''  ne  leesa 
pietas  patris  ulciscatur  se  exhaeredatione  vel  abdicatioue 
contumacis  generis ;"  a  power  of  disinherison  is  not  ta  be 
used  for  every  great  offence,  much  less  for  a  little,  **  Pater» 
nisi  magnse  et  multse  injurisB  patientiam  evicerint,  nisi  plua 
69t  quod  timet  quam  quod  damnat,  non  accedit  ad  decre*^ 
tprium  stilum,",  said  Seneca ' ;  ''  A  father  will  not  easily 

.    *  Epbes.  Ti.  4.  Croloss.  Hi.  2t.  ' 

P  Adelph.  act.  1.  sc.  1.  49.  WesterhoT.  vol.  1.  p.  655, 
*i.  i*ibr  5.  episU  20. 
£  Lib.  1.  cap»  14. de  Clement  Rohkopf,  loUl,  pag.  4d9« 
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proceed  to  an  exterminating  sentence,  unless  great  iandimaii][ 
injuries  have  quite  ovenepme his. patience*^  Nor  dtentneither^ 
unless  he  lea|?  worse  things. tfaan^tkoge  whic}i  be  alread|! 
blaines.''*-*-Fory  as  Quintilian"  observed  well,  this  power  was 
not  given  to  fathers  but  wheil  ^ tbeix.  sons,  are  incorrigiblei 
''  Fulmen  istud  patruiaadversusiferociam  adolescentk&d»> 
turn  est>  adversus-filios  qui  peccare  pluapossunt :''  I£  they 
will  sin  yetmore>  and  will  not  be  corrected^  then^  they  may 
unwillingly  use- this<  thunderbolt.    It  is  liJke  the.sentonce  of 
excommunication,  never  to  be  used^  but  when,  nothing,  else 
will  cure  th^  many  and  nothing  at  all  will  make,  the  mischief 
tolerable :  that  is,  a^sonmay  notbedisinhfritedy  butwdienhe 
may  be  hated,— ^which  may  neves  be,  **  sine  causis  multis^ 
magnis  et  necessariis,''  aaCieepo^  affirms ;  *  the.  causes  must 
be  great  and  many,'  and  intolerable,  and  without  remedy. 
But  of  these  thinga  because  the  fathers  are  judges,  they 
must  judge  according  to  the  permissiona  of  law^  and  the 
analogies  of  Christian  prudence  and  charity ;  for  if  they  do 
amiss,  the  child  is  miserable  by  the  father's  passion,  and  the 
father  by  his  own. 


Of  Pi^y  to  Parents. 
RULE  I». 


A  Father  hath  Pmuer  over  the  Goods  and  Persons  of  his  Children^ 

so  as  to  be  maintained  by.  thenu 

T'.  The  lawyers  "define  the  patemdi  power  to  be  '*  jus  mori-^ 
bus  legibusque  constitutum;  quo  patri  in  filium  bonaqueip* 
slus  plenum  jus  oKm  tributum  fuit ;"  '^a  full  right  upon  his 
son  and  his  son's  goods  introduced- bylaws  and  customs."-*- 
Now  this  full  right  is  alterable  by  the  civil  law  id  any  nation: 
that  is,  whereas-amongst  the  Homans  whatsoever  the  son  ae-* 
quired.  He  acquired  it  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  father; 
this  may  determine  sooner  or  last  linger,  according^  to  the 
appointments  of  law,  for  ^  the  heir,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child, 
differs  nothing  from  a  servant,''  and  therefore  if  the  law  please, 

*  DteUm.  259.  <  Orat.  pr»  Ilfto*  An«r. 

»:  S«bMt.  MobImbI.  4«  Patfia  potMU . 
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maybe  used  accordibgly:  and,  when.the  law  hath  so  ap- 
pointedy  the  conscience  is  bound  by  it. 

2«  But  that  which  is  not  alterable  by  laws,  is  that,  which 
is  the  natural  and  necessary  duty,  that  parents  be  maia* 
tained  by  their  children,  if  they  need  it :  for  this  is  in  the 
commandment,  this  is  apart  of  the  honour  that  is  due  to  them. 
For  so  our  blessed  Saviour'  remarks  the  avrlS^&ng  :  the  Pha^ 
risees  that  taught  the  children  to  cry  *  Corban,'  'It  is  a  gift/ 
and  therefore  out  of  it  the  parents  must  not  be  profited,  he 
c»dls  it  ^'  a  not  honouring  the  father  and  mother;"  and  '^  the 
double  honour,"  which  St.  PauU  commands  to  be  given  to 
"  the  elders,  that  rule  well,*'  is  instanced  in  the  matter  of 
maintenance.    And  this  the  heathens  had.    So  Hierocles ' : 
Voviag  r£/ii}0o/i€v  v7r£/o)3aXA($vrci^,  auffwrog  inrnp^aldv  ical  XP^ 
fiartov  xopriylav  avrotc  wH^vrtq  iri  fiaXiara  wpoBvftaraniv, 
'*  Let  us  greatly  honour  our  parents,  affording  them  the  mi« 
nistry  of  our  bodies  and  the  use  of  our  wealth  most  cheer-* 
fully.''  But  this  Cicero"  limits  to  the  '*  necessaria  vitse  pree- 
sidia,  quae  debentur  iismaxime,''  **  the  necessary  aids  of  life  ;"* 
that  is,  **  what  is  for  their  support,  to  keep  them  from  need 
and  shame,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  parent  and  ability 
of  the  child  :  so  that  this  be  first  respected,  and  then  that/' 
Saith  Bartolus  \    To  this  purpose  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose  ^ : 
"  If  the  contumely  of  the  fiither,  and  the  reproaching  or  vi- 
lifying of  the  mother,  be  punished  so  severely,  what  shall  their 
starving  or  their  beggary  be  ?"    This  the  Romans  did  resent 
so  deeply,  that  they  made  a  law,  that,  if  a  son  that  was 
emancipated  or  quitted  from  his  father's  government,  did 
deny  aliment  to  his  indigent  father,  he  was  to  be  reduced 
under  his  father's  power,  and  so  to  abide  for  ever.    But  by 
this  instance)  it  is  apparent,  that  this  is  no  part  of  the  father's 
power,  but  is  an  office  of  the  son's  piety.    For  between  the 
father  and  the  son,  there  is  a  threefold  cord  or  tie,  as  I  have 
already  observed, — the  band  of  reverence,  of  castigation,  and 
piety ;  the  two  first  are  the  father's  authority;  tiiis  last  gives 
the  father  properly  no  right,  but  obliges  the  son  directly. 
But  then  this  is  to  be  added,  that  this  obligation  is  only  con- 

X  Matt.  XT.  6.  '1  Tim.  ▼.  17. 

*  Bd.  Nccdhtm,  pa|f.  44.  last  line. 

*  De  Offio.  i.  17. 15.  Hauinger,  pag.  146. 

^  In  lib.  Si  libertif,  stot.  maaamissis,  ff.  de  alim* 
«  In  Loo^  iS. 
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l^rmed  by  the  civillaws^,  but  it  ia  immediately  tied  upaii 
him  by  the  natural :  for  a  son  is  bound  to  keep  his  fathc^ 
from  starving,  though  he  be  a  bandit^  or  an  ouUaw>  that  is^ 
though  he  have  lost  all  civil  rights^  because  no  civil  power 
can  prejudice  a  divine  commandment.  Plutarch  ^  tells,  that, 
by  Solon's  law,  the  son  was  not  bound  to  give  his  father  ali- 
ment, if  his  father  caused  him  to  learn  no  trade,  or  taught 
him  nothing,  whereby  he  might  get  his  livings  Indeed  if  the 
father  neither  did  give  him  whereon  to  live,  nor  teach  him 
whereby  he  might  get  it  himself,  the  son  is  the  less  obliged ; 
but  yet  sufficiently  for  this,  because  it  is,  by  a  law  of  nature-^ 
that  he  is  obliged,  and  all  such,  obligations  are  before  such 
conditions  can  intervene*  Ilclic  Sv  o  ywvrfi^g  avTiyevvijo'ai 
^ivairo  ro^  oTrd^avraq,  said  Aristotle.  Something  else  is  to 
be  considered  besides  the  advantages  of  education  :  the  fa- 
ther was  the  principle  of  his  being,  and  in  that  he  can  never 
be  requited  in  kind,  and  therefore  let  him  be  paid  by  duty. 

3.  But  if  the  case  be  such  as  divides  the  duty^  and  the 
money  cannot  be  divided,  what  shall  then  be  done  i  Marco: 
Tomaso,  a  tradesman  in  Venice,  had  a  father  and  a  son,  both 
lame,  both  in  great  necessity.    The  father  lost  all  his  goods^ 
to  the  Turks,  and  the  son  had  rowed  in  the  galleys,  till  all 
his  strength  .and  health  were  gone;  but  the  poor  cutler  (foF 
Tomaso  was  no  more)  was  not  able  to  relieve  them  both : 
what  shall  he  do  I    the  case  here  is  hard.     But  love  den 
scends,  and  ascends  not :  therefore  Tomaso's  bowels  yearn 
upon  his  son;  and. he  cannot  have  that  tenderness  for  his; 
father;  and  he  were  unnatural,  if  he  should  let  his  son  perish,» 
it  is  true :  but  therefore. he  ought  not  to  neglect  his  father,, 
and  feed  his  son,  because  his  son  does  not,  cannot,  love  him^ 
as  his  father  does  ;  and  therefore  he  is  obliged  by  gratitude 
to  his  father,  and  by  tenderness  to  his  son ;  to  this  there  is. 
more  natural  inclination,  but  to  the  other  there  is  more  nan 
tural  duty. '.  And  therefore  the  lawyers  say,  that  *  amor  de* 
scendit'  is  to  be  understood  *  quoad  ordinem  dilectionis„; 
non  quoad  efFectum  obligationis.'  .  Love  does  descend,  but; 
it  should  not.  in  some  cases.    Aad  therefore  when  the  la.^ 
gives  leave,  that  a  son  may,  by  his  fathfsr,  be  sold  to  keep 
the  father  from  starving,  it  shows  plainly,  that  the  father  is^ 
in  cases  of  necessity,  to  be  preferred. 

'  Lib*  Uaio.  cap.  d«  Ingrat.  liber,  f  lo  ViU  Solon. 
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'4.  And  this  indeed,  by  the  help  of  the  ^ivil  laws,  brings 
-Ibis  rtfle  to  an  instance  of  paternal  power;  for  a  father  in 
this  law  hath  a  right  over  his  son,  and  can  deliver  him  to 
*  labour  and  service  for  the  necessary  support  of  his  helpless 
father*     This  we  find  dohe  frequently. 

^  Tatidem,  dernisso  in  Tiscera  ceo8o> 


Filia  re8tabat>  Don  ill6  dig^a  parentei 
Hanc  quoque  vendit  inops  ^ 

And  Eusebius  tells  it  was  done  in  the  time  of  M^ximiahus 
the  emperor ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremy  brings  in  the  people 
complaiiaing  in  a  time  of  famine,  *'  Our  sons  and  our  daugh- 
ters are  too  many  ;  let  us  take  corn  for  their  price,  that  we 
may  eat  and  live."     But  this,  being  only  in  the  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  it  is  not  to  be  drawn  to  any  thing  else ;  for 
this  power  is  only  just  when  it  is  uiiavoidable :  and  therefore 
it  is  permitted  in  laws,  which  do  therefore  so  comply  with 
the  necessity,  and  endelavour  to  find  a  remedy,  or  to  make.it 
tolerable,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  judges,  if  there  be  a  contest 
in  the  particular^  are  ti^d  to  proceed  summarily :  and  if  li 
fion  should  pretend  causes  of  excuse  from  giving  aliment  to 
bis  father,  during  the  whole  contestation,  and  till  the  proof 
be  made^  the  son  is  tied  to  maintain  his  father  in  the  interval ; 
so  careful  are  the  laws  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
for  the  omission  of  which  all  the  world  hath  observed  great 
tanarks  of  the  divine  displeasure,  expressed  in  judgments,  and 
particularly  of  immature  deaths;  so  Homer ^  observes  of 
Simpisius^ 

.*Mie  refused  to  nourish  his  loving  parents,  and  therefore  he 
lived  but  a  short  life." 

5.  One  particular  more  is  to  be  added,  and  that  is^  if  an 
indigent  father  have  a  rich  father  living,  and  a  rich  son, 
although  both  are  obliged  to  nourish  him,  yet  it  is  in  the 
father's  power  to  burden  the  son,  to  excuse  the  grandfather ; 
that  is,  the  power  which  the  father  hath  over  the  son,  can  re- 
quire this  duty ;  the  grandfather  is  equally  obliged ;  but  the 
fon  hath  no  power  over  him,  the  law  hath.  For,  as  for  the 
thing  itself,  there  is  no  other  difference  in  it.  But  if  th$  rich< 
father  refuses,  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel ;  if  a  rich  son  re- 

f  Ovid.  Met.  yiii.  846.  Glerig.  yol.  1,  p.  54i7.     *  f  lUad.  a.  478. 
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fuses,  he  is  impious ;  the  first  is  unnatural,  and  the  second 
is  ungodly ;  the  first  is  a  heathen,  and  the  other  is  no  Chria- 
.tian;  the  grandfather  hath  no  bowels,  and  the  grandchild 
no  gratitude;  the  first  hath  no  humanity,  and  the  other  no 
religion ;  so  that  it  is  an  even  lay  between  them,  which  ift 
the  worst;  but  the  necessitous  father  may  put  the  duty  ac- 
tually upon  the  son,  by  reason  of  his  paternal  power,  that  is, 
he  may  so  order  it,  that  if  the  son  refuses,  he  is  not  only  un- 
charitable, but  undutiful  also  ;  he  coo&mits  twO  gre^t  sins  ; 
whereas  the  refusing  grandfather  commits  but  one,  though 
•^at  also  be  enough  to  bring  him  an  extreme  damnation. 


RULE  IV. 

The  Father^ s  Power  does  not  extend  to  Matter  of  Religiony 
*  and  Persuasions  of  Faith. 

1.  In  the^  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  was  written,  "  sacra 
privnta^  perpetua  manento,"  that  '*  the  private  religion  of  a 
&mily1i(hould  not  be  altered:"  which  Cicero**  expounds  to 
mean,  that  all  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  father  of 
the  family  did  appertain,  were  tied  to  the  celebration  of  the 
same  rites ;  and  the  lawyers  ^  say,  that  "  filii  sunt  in 
sacris  parentum,  dum  sunt  in  eorum  potestate;''  "chil- 
dren are  within  the  holy  rites  of  their  parents^  while  they 
are  in  their  power."  And  indeed  this  is  very  true  in  the 
court  of  conscience,  so  long  as  their  understanding  is  in 
their  father's  power ;  but  that  is  of  all  things  first  emanci- 
pated :  when  a  son  can  choose  lor  himself,  when  he  is  capa- 
ble of  malice  and  perverseness,  when  he  is  judicable  by 
external  and  public  laws,  then  he  is  emancipated  and  set 
free,  so  as  he  can  choose  his  religion :  and  for  that  the  father 
hath  no  power  over  him  but  persuasion  and  instruction. 
For  it  is  very  observable,  that  as  it  was  said  of  the  law  of 
M6ses>  it  was  *  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  • — so 
It  is  true  of  the  *  imperium  domesticum,' '  the  father's  govern- 
ment,' it  is  a  pedagogy  to  bring  us  to  the  obedience  of  the 
kiws  both  of  God  and  man ; — the  father's  commands  are  ex- 

^  Lib.  2.  de  Legib.  cap.  9.  Davig  et  Rath,  pag*  133* 
*  Aloiat.  lib.  1.  prteterm.  in  Tcrbk  Saora. 
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acted,  before  the  laws  of  God  or  princes  do  require  obedience; 
because  the  govemmeiit  of  children,  is  like  the  gOTemmeat 
of  the  sick  and  the  madmen ;  it  is  a  protection  of  them  from 
harm,  and  an  institution  of  them  to  obedience  of  God  and  of 
kings  ;  and  therefore  the  father  is  to  rule  the  understanding 
of  his  child,  till  it  be  fit  to  be  ruled  by  the  laws  of  God ; 
tliat  is,  the  child  must  believe  and  learn,  that  he  may  choose 
and  obey;  for  so  we  see  it  in  the  baptizing  infimts,  the 
fathers  and  susceptors  first  choose  the  child's  religion,  and 
then  teach  it  him,  and  then  he  must  choose  it  himself.  For 
the  father's  authority  to  the  understanding  of  the  child,  is  but 
like  a  false  arch  or  temporary  supporter,  put  under  the  build- 
ing  till  it  can  stand  alone;  and  it  only  bath  this  adTsntage^ 
that  the  father  hath  the  prerogative  of  education,  the  priority 
of  possession,  which  how  great  it  is,  all  the  experience  of  the 
world  cannot  tell*  But  that  this  is  part  of  the  paternal  power 
is  evident,  because  no  child  is  to  be  be  baptized  without  ki/0 
Other's  will.  A  Turk,  a  Jew,  a  heathen,  can  reckon  their 
children  Mn  sacris  parentum^;'  they  have  power,  a  natural 
and  proper  power,  to  breed  up  their  children  in  what  religioa 
they  please,  but  not  to  keep  them  in  it ;  for  then,  when  they 
can  choose^  they  are  under  no  power  of  man ;  God  only  is 
tile  lord  of  the  und^standing; — and  therefore  it  is  no  dis- 
obedience, if  a  son  changes  his  father's  religion,  or  refuses  to 
follow  his  father's  change ;  for  he  cannot  be  hindered  in  that^ 
where  he  hath  no  right,  and  no  authority. 

2.  But  this  is  so  to  be  understood,  that  the  religion  of 
the  son  must,  at  no  hand,  prejudice  the  father's  civil  rights, 
so  that  he  must  not  quit  his  father's  house,  if  he  be  under 
his  father's  power,  and,  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  be 
obliged  under  that  government.  Vigoreus,  in  his  sermon  of 
St.  Martin,  tells,  that  St.  Martin,  being  but  a  catechumen 
tod  yet  unbaptized,  did  still  -abide  with  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, though  they  were  heathens,  and  he  nevertheless  did  all 
tiie  offices  of  a  Christian.  And  there  is  in  this  great  duty,— 
because  one  right  must  not  destroy  another;  and  a  man  may 
be  of  what  religion  be  please  without  doing  wrong  to  any 
man;  for  a  man  cannot  be  hindered  in  his  persuasion ;  for 
though  he  dies,  he  is  of  that  religion ;  but  no  good  religion 

^  Panormit.  io  cap.  2.  de  CosTers.  Infid.  et  Baldas  in  lib.  item  in  potestet*.  tt» 
de  Ja.  Person, 
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does  warrant  the  son  to  do  wrong  to  his  father's  legal  rights^ 
And  therefore  Marius  Victor^  observes  of  Abraham. 

Verom  mente  Deiim  venerans,  gentilia  sacra 
Adversalos  erat  — - 

*'  He  was  a  great  hater  of  his  father's  idolatry  and  the  impi- 
ous rites  of  his  family,  yet  he  did  not  leave  his  father's  house 
till  after  bis  father's  death :'' 

liiKjaeret  at  sedes  patrias,  terramqae  Docentem 
Polkitamqae  domain,  nisi  postqaam  morte  parentis 
Jassa  sequi  jam  posse  Dei  sine  frande  iioebat : 

He  might  do  it  justly,  when  he  had  no  just  power  over  himi; 
to  restrain  him  by  the  cords  of  another  justice  and  a  differ- 
ing duty. 

*  3.  There  is  only  this  variety  to  be  added,  that  when> 
either  of  the  parents  is  Christian,  and  the  other  infidel,  the 
fipi  is  to  be  reckoned  to  the  believing  parent.  The  effect 
whereof  can  be  this,  that  be  or.  she  that  believes,  hath  a  right 
to  educate  the  children  in  Christianity  without  inj.ury  to  the 
otbec^  and  the  church  may  baptize  the  children  against  the 
will  of^he  unbeliever.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  the  prero- 
gative of  God,  and  of  Christ  who  is  head  of  the  church,  and 
the  sovereign  of  all  the  world;  for  if  the .  child  is .  sanctified 
and  made. holy  by  the  believing  parent,  then  it  may  be 
brought  to  Christ ;  that  sanctification  of  it  is  Christ's  seizure 
of  it,  it  is  his  right,  because  he  hath  made  a  covenant  with 
the  parents  for  theiQselves  and  for  their  children. 

4.  This  is  practised  in  the  countries  of  the  Roman  con^ 
munion  to  evil  purposes;  and  if  the  father  be  a  heretic  in 
their  account,  they  teach  their  children  to  disobey  their 
parents,  and  suppose  heresy  to  destroy  the  father's  right  of 
power  and  government.  Between  Christian  and  Christian,, 
there  is  no  difference  a^  tp. matter  of  civil  rights;  no  law 
allows  that :  but  between  heathen  and  Christian,  so  far  a» 
the  soul  is.concemed,  the  right  of  Christ  is  indubitable  ^  for 
we  are  sure  Christianity  is  the  true  religion :  but  amongst 
the  sects  of  Christians,  the  case  is  wholly  differing,  for  they 
may  Both  have  enough  to  secure  the  souls  of  pious  p^rspns* 
and  yet  may  both  be  deceived  ia  their  question,  and  unne- 
cessary article. 

>  Tit.  3.  Comment,  in  Genesin. 
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RULE  V, 

The  Father^s  Power  over  the  Children  can  remit  an  Injury  done 
to  them^  without  their  Leave  or  Consent, 

1.  The  reason  of  this  depends  upon  the  former  considera- 
tions, and  is  to  have  its  understanding  accordingly.  So  long 
as  the  son  is  within  the  civil  power  of  the  father,  so  long  as 
he  lives  in  his  horuse,  is  subject  to  his  command,  is  nourished 
by  his  father's  charge,  hath  no  distinct  rights  of  his  own,-— he 
is  in  his  father's  possession,  and  to  be  reckoned  by  his  mea- 
sures, and  therefore  cannot  have  any  actions  of  injury  for 
his  own  amendment. 

2.  But  this  is  to  be  limited  only  to  the  effects  of  law  and 
external  courts  and  trials  of  right,  or  external  actions  of  in- 
jury. For  although  a  son  cannot  repeat  what  the  fadkx 
hath  legally  acquitted, — yet,  if  it  be  a  personal  action,  in 
which  charity  and  peace  are  concerned,  the  injurious  person 
is  bound  in  conscience  to  ask  the  son  forgiveness,  i1{>4n  the 
account  of  St.  Paul's  words,  *'  Follow  peace  with  all  men 
and  holiness,''  and,  **  as  much  as  is  possible,  live  peaceably 
'with  all  men ;"  which  no  man  can  be  said  to  do,  who  hath 
done  wrong  to  a  person,  to  whom  he  will  not  do  right.  For 
besides  the  relation  and  communication  of  its  effects  between 
father  and  son,  the  son  is  a  person  too,  and  in  personal  ac- 
tions hath  an  interest  naturally  and  unalterably,  which  no 
fiction  of  law,  no  supposition  of  case,  can  take  off.  S  othat 
all  the  legal  and  external  obligation  the  father  may  remit ; 
but  in  the  personal,  there  is  something  of  proper  concern- 
ment. 

3.  This  is  also  to  be  limited  to  an  intercourse  with  ex- 
traneous persons,  and  is  not  true  in  actions  between  the  son 
and  a  conjunct  person  to  him.  And  if  the  injury  be  done  by 
a  wife,  or  a  spouse,  or  a  freedman,  or  a  person  endeared  and 
obliged  by  the  son,  the  father  cannot  remit  any  such  injury. 
The  reason  is,  because,  although  by  the  force  of  the  civil  or 
municipal  laws,  the  son  be  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  father's 
power,  yet,  in  such  things,  he  hath  some  peculiarity,  and  is, 
as  to  those  things,  free  andnn  his  own  power.  If  the  son's 
wife  commit  adultery,  the  father  cannot  forgive  it;  though 
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the  6on  be  under  his  father's  power  by  law;  because^  as  to 
all  personal  actions,  the  son  hath  a  personal  right,  and  such 
things  have  great  dependance  upon  the  law  of  Ood  and  na- 
ture, and  these  things  to  some  great  purposes  do  not  at  all 
communicate  with  the  civil  laws. 

4.  Lastly,  this  rule  is  so  to  be  understood  and  practised, 
that  it  be  no  prejudice  to  the  just  interest  of  any  other:  and 
therefore  a  father  cannot  so  forgive  an  injury  done  to  his 
son,  that  he  shall  be  tied  not  to  witness  it  in  public,  when 
he  is  required  by  the  civil  power;  for  it  may  concern  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  criminal  be  punished,  when  it  may 
become  the  &therto  pardon  his  and  his  son's  share.  He  may 
remit  all  with  which  he  hath  to  do,  but  not  that,  which  may 
pass  into  the  exchequer.  But  in  such  cases  the  judge  may 
inquire ;  but  the  son,  without  the  fathered  leave,  may  be  no 
voluntary  accuser. 
♦•*  • 


RULE  VI. 

A  Father* $  Authority  cannot  abide,  after  his  Death:  but  the  Son^s 
Piety  to  his  Father  must,  and  may,  pass  upon  him  some  indi- 
rect Obligations. 

1.  The  son,  after  his  father's  death,  is  as  much  lord  of  his 
person  and  his  estate,  as  his  father  was :  and  therefore  al^ 
though  all  the  actions,  which  the  living  father  did,  which, 
by  law  or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  have  a  permanent  effect, 
still  do  abide  as  they  were  left ;  yet  those  things,  which  are 
of  an  alterable  nature,  and  to  be  administered  by  new 
councils,  and  to  be  determined  by  emergencies  and  proper 
circumstances,  br  are  directly  subject  to  empire,  or  are  per- 
sonal concemmehts,— these  are  in  the  power  of  the  son, 
after  his  father's  death.  A  father  cannot,  by  his  power,  com- 
mand a  son  to  marry  a  person,  whom  the  father  does,  but 
the  son  does  not,  love :,  he  cannot  command  the  son,  by  a 
just  and  sufficient  authority,  never  to  be  a  priest,  or  bishop, 
or  magistrate :  for  in  those  things,  in  which  his  own  mere 
in^restis  concerned,  his  own*  understanding  must  be  his 
guid^,  and  his  will  his  ruler ;  for  he  alone  does  lie  at  stake^ 
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'whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  and  it  is  not  msonaUe,  that  he 
should  gOYem,  who  neither  gets,  nor  loses,  nor  knows. 

2.  Bat  though  the  fiitheFs  authority  be  extinct,  yet  his 
memory  is  not,  and  there  is  piety  towuds  the  dead,  and  t^ 
parents  mnch  more;  and  of  diis  the  heathens  gaye  some 
worthy  examples.    Herodotos*  tells  that  the  I^edones,  it 
people  of  Scythia,didnse  to  embalm  their  Coheres  head,  and 
then  to  cover  it  with  gold,  and  nse  it  for  a  dirine  image,  and 
pay  to  it  the  yeneration  of  a  yearly  sacrifice.    This  they  ia* 
tended  for  an  honoor  to  their  dead  father :  but  in  this  there- 
were  no  signs  of  obedience.     Nearer  to  this  was  that  which 
TertoUian*' tells  of  the  Nasamones, — that  they  took  their 
oracles  at  the  grayes  of  their  fathers,  as  supposing  the  souls 
of  their  progenitors  to  haye  some  right  or  care  to  conduct 
their  children.     But  it  was  a  pretty  story  that  iElian''  says 
the  Brachmanes  tell  of  a  certain  king  of  the  Indians,  that 
had  many  sons^  who,  being  all  of  them  (the  youngest  oaitf 
excepted)  immorigerons  and  rebellious,  at  last  drove  their 
father  and  mother  from  their  kingdom ;  and  they  with  their 
youngest  son  wandering  in  strange  places,  were  quidUy  con* 
sumed  with  age  and  weariness  and  inconvenience.  The  young 
son,  seeing  his  parents  dead,  burnt  their  bodies,  and  strik- 
ing his  head  with  a  sword,  put  the  ashes  into  the  wound,  by 
that  act  of  piety  giving  his  parents  the  most  honourable  se- 
pulture, but  with  it  also  emblematically  representing  that  his 
parents  even  after  death  had  power  upon  his  head,  and  that 
his  head  ought  to  be  submitted  to  them.     And  it  was  well ; 
if  piety  goes  before,  whatever  duteousness  or  observance 
comes  afterward,  it  cannot  easily  be  amiss. 

3.  Piety  sometimes  does  more  than  authority  can.  "  Plus 
potest  patria  potestas  in  liberos  quam  lex,  legiove,  aut  sum- 
ma  dictatura,"  say  the  lawyers;  'A  father  or  a  mother  can 
prevail,  when  a  consul  or  a  prince  cannot/  '^  Cum  Martius 
Goriolanus  pergebat  infesto  agmine  adversus  patriam»  quis 
illi  arma  succussit  i  manibus  nisi  una  Veturia?"  saith  the 
Roman  story :  ^*  Goriolanus  took  up  arms  in  rage  against  hi^ 
country ;  and  no  authority  could  disarm  him  but  his  piety  to 
his  mother  Veturia/' — Now  this  principle  is  a  good  one;  but 

■•  Tflf  W  xffaXihr  duTow  -^XMOwmg'Mi  fkiut&ijffitntj,  iu»r«xf^«rflw«'  Mai  imtra  Sirg 
Jkytb^^rixfi^nreut^ua-Uf  fAtyaXai imriwt  IvtrfXcorrcc. — Melpom.  cap* 26.  Schweigb. 
ToL  2.  pag.  220.  (J.  R.  P.) 

■  De  Anima,  cap.  57.  •  Lib.  15.  cap.  5, 
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k  hath  no  limits  of  itself,  but  only  what  we  give  to  it  ouir^ 
selves  by  prudence,  and  necessity,  and  the  nature  of  th&s 
things  that  are  to  be  done,  .  But  in  things  that  are  pious  and 
prudent,  or  that  are  innocent  and  indifferent,^-a  dying  fe^ 
ther's  desire,  or  a  living  father's  counsel,  ought  to  be  esteem- 
ed sacred:  and  though  they  make  no  law,  yet  they  pass  an 
indirect, obligation;  that  is,  if  they  be  transgressed  without 
reason^  they  cannot  be  transgressed  without  impiety*     It  ia 
certain,  God  is  pleased  with  this  obedience  of  piety,  as  is^ 
^ppaarent  in  the  case  of  the  Rechabites ;  and  such  actions  are' 
exemplar  in  a.  family,  and  make  the  name  of  father  venerabler 
and  sacred.     And  sometimes,  the  neglect  of  a.  dying  father's' 
charge  hath  met  with  a  sad  event ;  and  a  petulant  disobe- 
dience hath  been  a  rebellion  against  the  greatest  reason, 
which  sometimes  is  the  greater  by  how  much  it  ought  the 
more  to  be  concealed.     Philotimus,  of  Athens,  having  ob- 
servjed  his  son  given  to  amours  and  wandering  fancies,  upon 
his  death-bed  charged  him  by  all  that  was  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, that  however  he  did  resolve  to  please  his  fancy  and 
satisfy  his  impotent  desires,  he  should  be  sure  not  to  court 
or  to  fall  in  love  with  Psegnium.     Philotimus  dies,  and  Phi- 
lodectes  his  son,  having  quickly  dried  up  his  tears  which 
were  caused  by  the  smoke  of  the  funeral-pile,  hath  a  great 
curiosity  to  visit  this  pretty  Greek,  that  his  father  had  so 
forbidden  to  him.     He  sees  her,  likes  her,  courts  her,  and 
lies  with  her;  and  in  the  first  night  of  their  congress,  she, 
being  over-pleased,  told  him  she  infinitely  preferred  his  kind-!- 
ness  before  the  dull  embraces  of  his  father  Philotimus,  which 
had  so  often  tired  her.    Upon  this  the  young  man. starts  and' 
trembles,  and  finds  his  sin  and  shame,  the  rewards  of  an  im- 
pious disobedience.     His  want  of  piety  to  his  dead  father 
made  him  incestuous  in  his  mixtures  and  impious  in  his  lusts. 
^— And  Pausanias  p,  telling  of  a  father  who  meeting  his  son  in 
Charon's  boat,  did  then  attempt  to  strangle  him,  to  revenge 
his  impiety  and  disobedience, — by  this  does  represent,  what 
their  sentence  was  concerning  the  resentment  of  rebellion  of 
sons  and  their  undecent  stubbornness,  even  after  death. 

4.  And  this  is  of  so  much  the  greater  regard,  if  the  father 
charges  it  upon  the  son  upon  his  blessing,  and  with  great 
imprecations :  for  then  unless  the  father  be  evidently  a  light 

P  Ijib.  10. 
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cur  trifling  person,  there  is  to  be  soppoaed  some  gRUt 
for  the  imposilioo,  and  then  nothing  can  wuimnt  the  layisBg 
it  aside,  but  a  great  necessity,  or  a  very  great  good,  and  oow 
tain  reas<m  to  the  contrary ;  that  is,  such  a  cause  as  may 
make  the  contrary  effect  to  be  infinitely  unlike  any  image  of 
impiety  or  disregard.  But  of  this  parents  also  must  be  very 
cautious,  and  not  put  a  load  of  duty  upon  a  trifle,  that 
ought  not  to  bear  it.  For  he  is  foolish,  that,  upon  his  bless- 
ing, will  command  his  son  to  make  much  of  his  sparrow  or 
his  monkey ;  and  that  son  is  prodigal  of  his  father's  bless- 
ing, that  mil  venture  it  all  to  pleaoe  his  humour,  and  his 
itch  of  liberty. 


RULE  VII. 


Ndtier  the  Father's  Authority,  nor  the  Son's  Pietjf,  can  obligi 
them  to  do  an  Action  against  the  Laws  ofGody  or  of'  the 
Father  and  our  just  Superior, 

1.  This  rule  although  it  seems  to  contain  in  it  nothing  but 
what  is  ordinary  and  confessed,  because  God  is  rather  to  be 
obeyed  than  man,  and  amongst  men  the  supreme  rather  than 
the  superior ;  yet  I  have  here  described  it,  because  the  ex- 
plication of  it  vfill  not  only  contain  one  great  measure  of  our 
duty  and  conduct  of  conscience,  but  it  will  give  the  full  ge- 
neral proportion  of  the  father's  power  and  the  son's  piety, 
and  also  very  much  endear  the  obedience  and  piety  of  chil- 
dren. 

2.  When  Bias  had  discoursed  well  and  wisely,  that  God 
was  present  in  every  place,  he  soon  after  argued  weakly ;  *  If 
God  dwells  in  all  places,  his  presence  makes  all  places  holy, 
for  it  is  his  presence  that  hallows  a  temple,  and  then  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  sacrilege ;  for  a  thief  that  robs  a 
temple,  cannot  carry  it  out  of  a  temple,  but  by  carrying  it 
into  another.'  And  upon  such  a  trick  as  this,  some  in  A.  Gel- 
lius  "^  did  argue  that  we  were  not  to  obey  our  parents.  For 
either  they  command  tb^^t  which  is  good,  or  that  which  is  not 
good :  if  of  itself  it  be  good,  then,  for  its  own  sake,  we  are 
to  do  itji  not  for  their  command ;  but  if  it  be  not  good,  then, 

1  Lib.  i»  cap.  7« 
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ihoogfa  they  do  command  it,  it  is  not  to  he  done  at  all.  Fot 
these  men  supposed,  there  is  necessity  and  holiness  in  every 
lawful  action,  as  the  other  did  suppose  there  was  holiness  in 
every  place  of  God's  abode.  But  thiB  sophistry  is  quickly 
discovered.  For  besides  that  every  thing  is  not  necessary  to 
be  done,  because  it  is  good,  but  many  are  left  to  our  choice 
to  do  or  not  to  do  them,  there  are  many  things  also,  which 
are  not  good  in  themselves,  but  only  become  so,  when  they 
are  commanded.  In  both  these  cases,  the  authority  of  our 
parents  is  competent.  For  if  they  be,  in  themselves,  good, 
but  not  necessary, — by  the  command  of  our  parents  they  are 
made  necessary,  and  pass  into  a  law.  But  if  they  be  not 
good  of  themselves,  but  when  they  are  commanded  become 
good,  then  also  they  become  necessary.  A.  Gellius*^  in- 
stances, *'  in  militiam  ire,  rus  colere,  honores  capessere,  cau- 
sas  defendere,  uxorem  ducere,  uti  jussum  proficisci,  uti  ac- 
ce'rsitum  venire,"  "  to  go  into  the  country  or  to  stdy  in  the 
city,  to  live  at  court  or  to  live  in  your  farm,  to  take  up  arms 
or  to  be  a  merchant,  to  marry  a  wife,  and  to  come  when  you 
are  called,  and  to  work  in  the  vineyard,"  these  things  of  them- 
selves are  innocent  and  harmless,  but  not  necessary  of  them- 
selves; ^'propterea  in  ejusmodi  omnium  rerum  generibus 
patri  parendum  esse,"  *'  in  all  things  of  this  nature  we  are  to 
obey  our  father."  But  add  this  also,  that  if  it  be  of  itself  a 
duty,  and  of  that  nature  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  *'  sive  im-^ 
jperet  pater,  sive  non  imperet,"  "  whether  his  father  command 
or  no,"  yet  even  here  also  the  father's  command  is  of  great 
authority  and  great  effect ;  for  it  adds  a  new  law  to  the  old 
Qommandmept,  and  therefore,  the  disobedience  is  guilty  of  a 
new  sin. 

3.  But  in  things  dishonest  and  impious,  the  father  hath 
iio  authority  to  give  a  commandment;  and  if  he  does,. the 
children  are  bound  not  to  obey.  If  the  father  commands  the 
son  to  marry  a  wife,  to  plead  a  cause  for  the  guilty, '  obse- 
quendum  est;'  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  the  father  must 
be  obeyed.  But  if  he  command  the  son  to  marry  a  harlot,* 
an  impudent  woman,  a  drunkard,  or  to  be  an  advocate  for 
Catiline  or  Clodius,  for  Ravaillac  or  Guido  Faux,  he  is  not  to 
be  obeyed  %  *'  quoniam  accedente  aliquo  turpitudinis  numero, 
desinunt  esse  per  sese  hsec  media  atque  indifferentia,"  *' When 

r  lib.  3..  cap.  7.  ed.  Oisel.  pa^.  1S!8.  ■  A.  Gelt.  ibid. 
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my  torpitiide  is  mingled  with  die  m^oh,  it  is  no  longer  ia- 
^yfierent  or  sabfect  to  command/' — And  therefore  we  find 
AeroCatos  commended  amoi^  the  ancients,  because  when  his 
patents  had  veqoired  of  him  to  do  an  nnjust  thing,  he  an^ 
Bwered,  *  I  know  diat  yon  ate  willingl  alKinid  do  diait  iriiidi 
is  just;  for  so  yon  taught  me  to  do:  I  will  do  thoFibie  that, 
which  you  desire  I  should ;  but  what  you  bid  me«  I  wiltnot 
do.' 

4.  And  yet  if  a  father  commands  an  unjust  thing,  his  an«- 
thority  is  not  wholly  nothing.  For  first,  though  it  must  not 
be  obeyed,  yet  it  must  not  be  dishonoured,  nor  yet  rejected 
but  with  great  regard.  ''Qnaedam  esse  paiendum,  qusedam 
non  obsequendnm/'  said  some  in  A.  (Sellius :  "  Sed  ea  tamen 
quse  obsequi  non  oportet,  leniter  et  rerecunde,  ac  sine  detes- 
tatione  nimia,  sine  que  opprobratione  acerba  reprehensioilis 
declinanda  sensim,  et  relinquenda  esse  dicunt,  quam  respuen- 
da  :"^  '  What  is  not  fit  to  be  obeyed,  must  be  declined  and 
avoided,  rather  than  railed  at  and  rejected  with  reproach."— 
^'  Etiam  in  bona  causa  filii  apud  parentes  debet  humilis  esse 
oratio,"  said  SaWian.  ^' When  a  son  denies  his  iather,  he 
n^ust  do  it  with  the  language  of  obedience."  Such  as  was 
the  answer  of  Agesitaus  ^  to  his  father  when  he  would  have  had 
him  to  give  judgment  against  the  laws ;  "  A  te,  pater,  ^  puero 
didici  parere  legibus,  quamobrem  nunc  quoque  tibi  obtem^- 
pero,  cavens  nequid  faciam  prseter  leges ;"  "  Thou  hast  from 
my  childhood,  O  father,  taught  me  to  observe  the  laws; 
therefore  even  now  also  I  obey  your  command,  because  I 
take  care  not  to  break  them."  For  whatsoever  the  command 
be,  yet  the  authority  is  venerable ;  if  the  command  be  unholy^ 
yet  the  person  is  sacred.  "  Liberto  et  filio  semper  honesta 
et  sancta  persona  patris  et  patroni  videri  debet,"  said'Ulpian ; 
*^The  person  of  a  father  is  always  honest  and  venerable  to 
the  son,  and  so  is  that  of  a  patron  to  his  freedman." 

5*  Though  the  command  is  not  to  be  obeyed  in  things 
dishonest,  yet  that  then  also,  the  father's  authority  hath  in  it 
some  regard,  appears  by  this, — ^that,  if  a  son  transgresses  the 
law  by  the  command  of  his  father,  his  punishment  is  some- 
thing the  more  easy  upon  that  account,  though  the  offence 

'  *Ayii0-(Xaof  M  rov  irar^c  MXiv^/tAiyec  x^Tvo/  nva  ^aih  irofei  rdv  vS/juff,  *AXX*  M  o'tO 
vouXv  ffofkyofjivi, — PlaUurob.  de  Vit  ver.  XjrUuid.  lum.  t*  pag.  531.  E.  (J.  U.  Pt) 
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be  great".  But  if  the  offence  be  little,  he  is  wholly  excusedi 
saith  the  law'.  Thus  if  a  son,  by  the  command  of  his  father^ 
marries  a  widow  within  the  year  of  mourning,  he  does  not 
incur  infamy  by  the  law,  saith  the  doctors.  *'  Velle  enim  non 
creditur,  qui  obsequitur  imperio^tris  vel  domini/'  saith  the 
law ;  and  **  Venia  dignus  -est,  qui  obtemperavit,"  saith  Ul- 
pian :  ''  If  he  did  obey  the  command  of  his  father,  he  is  to 
be  pardoned,  it  was  not  his  own  will ;''  that  is,  not  his  ab- 
solutely, but  in  a  certain  regard,  and  in  a  degree  of  diminu- 
tion. 

6.  The  father's  authority  hath  this  effect  also  upon  chil« 
dren,  that  if  the  father  does  wrong,  the  son  must  bear  it, 
as  long  as  it  can  be  borne  :  and  therefore  the  son  may  not 
go  to  law  with  the  father,  and  complain  of  him  to  the  judge, 
without  leave  from  both  their  superiors.  For  if,  by  any 
means,  the  son  can  make  the  father  less  than  he  is,  it  will 
destroy  all  duty,  and  dispark  the  enclosure,  which  nature  and 
the  laws  have  made  with  fear  and  reverence.  But  this  haUi 
a  double  consideration,  the  one  in  religion,  and  the  other 
inlaws. 

7.  In  religion,  we  are  to  consider  not  only  what  is  law- 
ful in  the  precise  question,  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
whole  complication  and  practice  of  it.     For  if  the  supreme 
oan  give  leave,  in  some  cases,  for  a  son  to  complain  of  his 
fatherto  a  judge, — then,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  lawful  to 
do  it;  that  is,  in  those  cases,  in  which  the  law  hath  specified 
and  restrained  the  paternal  power,  in  those  things  which  the 
laws  call  excesses  and  injuries,  and  which  indeed,  in  them- 
selves, are  cruel  and  intolerable.    For  in  such  cases,  the  laws 
are  a  guard  and  defence  to  the  oppressed  son ;   concerning 
whom  although  it  is  supposed,  that  the  father  takes  sufficient 
care  to  keep  him  harmless,  yet  if  the  father  does  not,  the 
law  does :  and  the  law  does  indeed  allow  the  greatest  power 
to  fathers,  because  it  presumes  it  will  be  for  the  child's  good ; 
but  because  there  are  some  persons,  whom  no  presumption 
can  measure,  who  are  wicked  beyond  all  the  usual  tempta^ 
tions  and  infirmities  of  mankind,  therefore,  even  in  extraqr^ 
dinary  cases,  there  must  be  some  provision ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  it  shall  for  ever  be  unlawful  foir 

*^  L.  fin.  de  Bon.  Damn. 

^  L.  liheroruB.  sect.  fin.  et  scq.  dp  his  qui  no.-  inffun^ 
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sons  to  complain  of  their  fathers  to  the  prince.  But  what 
those  cases  are,  we  can  be  taught  by  nothing  but  by  the  laws 
themselves,  and  by  our  own  natural  necessities.  We  must 
cry  out,  when  we  cannot  forbear;  and  we  must  throw  off  the 
burden,  under  which  we  ofmnot  stand :  only  we  must  not 
throw  it  off,  as  a  wild  horse  does  his  load,  and  kick  it  with 
our  feet,  but  we  must  lay  it  down  as  gently  as  we  can.  Thus 
if  a  father  refuses  to  give  alimony  to  his  son,  who  cannot  be 
otherwise  provided  for, — the  aid  of  the  prince,  or  any  superior 
that  can  rightly  give  us  remedy,  may  be  implored.  If  a 
father  beats  his  child,  till  he  lame  or  dismember  him,  or  en- 
danger .  his  life, — the  son  can  be  remedied,  and,  without 
breach  of  duty,  can  implore  it.  So  long  as  a  child  is  in  his 
father's  bouse,  and  under  his  father's  power,— these  are  the 
only  causes,  in  which  he  can  be  allowed  legally  to  complain  ; 
because,  in  all  other  things,  he  is  entirely  under  his  faiher's 
power.  But  when  he  is  emancipated,  and  quit  from  his 
direct  authority,  which  th^  lawyers  signify  by  the  power  of 
'  castigation,' — then  the  son  bath  distinct  rights,  and  in  them 
because  he  can  be  injured,  there  are  more  causes  of  differ- 
ence.   To  this,  therefore,  the  answer  is, — 

8.  That  in  matters  of  contract,  in  little  injustices,  in  any 
thing  that  is  tolerable,  in  such  things' the  suffering  of  which 
can  consist  with  charity  to  ourselves,  and  piety  to  our  rela* 
tives,  if  a  son  does  contest  with  his  father  at  law,  it  may  be, 
it  is  no  proper  act  of  disobedience,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
rebellion  in  it  against  his  just  authority ; — ^but  there  is  also 
as  little  of  piety ;  especially  if  we  consider,  that  such  con^ 
tests  at  law  are  extremely  seldom  managed  with  ordinary 
charity,  and  never  without  the  greatest  reproach  on  one  side, 
and  scandal  on  both ;  and  if  the  son  can  secure  thai  on  bin 
own  part,  yet  whether  that  seeming  unduttfolness,  and  more 
than  seeming  want  of  pious  and  loving  regard,  may  not  ex^ 
asperate  the  father  into  angry  cursings,  and  evil  tbocights,  in  » 
consideration  of  religion,  which  ought  to  be  taken  eaie  of  bjr 
all  that  would  be  innoceDt.  There  is  not  one  of  a  ihonn/knA, 
that  goes  to  law  at  all,  but  lie  nms  ioto  so  manry  Ufmf4^44fm^ 
that  it  is  very  hard  b>r  him  to  do  n^^iX,  and  %ty  A^  w4kHH% 
that  is  wrong :  but  not  one  in  ten  tbouMiMl  turn  fmil4tf  tH0 
cause,  and  his  p^son  ioo^  if  be  ^oes  to  Utw  #Wily  f^  M^ 
And  he  will  f<v  no  cause  softer  wi Of)^  ^  mtf  mm'*  imH^^, 
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tbat  will  take  no  wrong  of  his  father ;   and  he  that  does  so^ 
will  give  but  an  ill  account  of  his  Christianity, 

9*  And  these  things  appear  the  more  by  res^son  of  the 
open  dislikes,  which  the  law  professes  against  such  proceed-? 
iiTgs.    For  look  at  this  thing  in  law,  and  we  find  that  the 
laws  express  tha  son's  obedience  in  universal  tern;is ;  "  Onani-r 
bus  quae  pater  imperat,  parendum,^  **  Sons  must  be  obedient 
to  their  parents  in  all  things/' — Now  if  the  dispute  be  betwixt 
our  obedience  to  God,  or  to  our  parents,  it  is  an  ill  case ;  we 
know  whom  we  are  to,  obey,  but  the  dispute  itself  is  not 
good  ;  and  the  very  making  a  question  of  either  is  a  disad-^ 
vantage  to  the  honour  of  both:  and  therefore  the  law^  which 
never,  supposes  a  question  to  be  between  God  and  our  father, 
does  not  think  it  fit  to  make  this  to  be  any  exception  to  her 
^ldefinite  terms ;  and  therefore  Tiberius  said  it  without  a 
limitation,  **  Filium  non  posse  detrectare  jussa  patris  ;"  and 
TurmisT. against  Tarquin  said  s»(mmaFily  and  clearly, ''  Nul- 
lam  breviorem  esse  cognitioneio,  quam  inter  patrem  et  iilium,. 
paucisque  transigi  verbis  posse  ;  ni  pareat  patri,  habiturum 
infortunium  esse^"  "  Between  a  father  and  a  son  the  proceed- 
ing is  short,  and  the  case  quickly  summed  up;  either  let  the 
son  obey,  or  let  him  be  punished."-r-And  the  law  accounts 
it  a  diminution  of  such  supreme  authorities,  to  have  excep- 
tions and  reservations  expressed  in  the  first  provisions  of  the 
law;  and  the  very  making  God  and  the  father  to  be  the  op- 
posite and  compared  persons  in  the  question,  is  to  lessen 
them  both.     **  In  comparatione  personarum  inest  Isesio  et 
injuria,"  say  the  lawyers;  "  There  is  some  wrong  done  when 
you  compare  two  eminences." — ^Therefore  in  this  case,  if 
ever  any  such  thing  does  happen,  without  dispute  w^  know 
what  we  are  to  do  :  but  it  is  not  good,  that  the  laws  should 
take  public  notice  of  it  beforehand.     But  if  the  question  be 
between  the  father  and  the  son,  the  law  is  so  great  an  enemy 
to  all  such  questions,  right  or  wrong,  that  the  law  judges  for 
the  person  of  the  father,  even  when  it  does  not  like  the 
cause.     It  does  so  in  the  case  of  all  superiors  in  some  de- 
gree, and  therefore  much  more  in  the  case  of  fath^s.    '*  Jus 
quod  deprimitor,  aufertur ;"  *'  If  you  lessen  the  authority, 
you  take' it  away;"  and  then  you   no  injury,  though  by 
ck)ing  of  right. .   When  Accia  Variola  questioned  her  father's 

^  *         y  liy*  lib.  1.  cap.  50.  Raperir,  rol.  1.  pag.  7K 
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testament;  because  he  had  left  immoderate  legacies  to  her 
ittother-in-^law,  the  fathers  of  rich  families  were  present  in 
great  nnmbers,  and  the  sons  of  those  families  attended  for 
the  sentence  in  great  and  anxious  expectations^  looking 
Which  interest  should  get  the  advantage.  But  the  judges 
very  wisely  left  the  case  undetermined,  because  it  was  hard 
on  the  father's  side ;  but  they  were  resolved  never  to  leave  a 
j>recedentf  in  which  the  children  should  be^  in  any  thing, 
superior  to  their  fathers ;  or  that  as  Death  and  Love  changed 
their  quivers,  so  old  age  should  be  reckoned  as  void  of  coun- 
i^^l,  and  wisdom  and  prudence  should  be  the  portion  of 
young  men. 


RULE  VIII. 


It  is  not  lawful  for  Children  to  enter  into  any  lasting  Course  <f 
Life,  against  the  Will  or  Approbation  of  their  Parents. 

1.  This  rule  contains  two  great  cases.  The  first  is  con- 
cerning the  states  of  religion ;  the  other  is  concerning  the 
states  of  civil  life. 

2.  It  is  not  lawful  for  children  to  take  upon  them  any  re- 
ligious vows,  or  enter  into  any  of  those  which  are  called  states 
of  religion,  viz.  to  take  upon  them  the  state  of  single  life,  to 
be  priests,  monksj  friars,  hermits,  or  any  thing  of  the  like 
nature,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

3*  Thomas  Aquinas  entered  into  the  Dominican  order, 
and  became  a  friar  without  the  consent  of  his  parents :.  and 
that  unjustifiable  action  begat  a  more  unjustifiable  doctrine': 
**  Post  annos  pubertatis  posse  liberos  se  voto  religionis  ob- 
ligare,  absque  voluntate  parentum ;''  **  That  after  fourteiea 
years  of  age  or  the  first  ripeness,  it  is  lawful  for  children  to  take 
upon  them  the  vows  of  religion,  whether  their  parents  be  will- 
ing or  unwilling."— 'And,  after  hi^  time,  it  grew  into  a  com- 
mon dotctrine  and  frequent  practice ;  and  if  a  monk  could  per- 
suade a  young  heir,  or  a  pregnant  youth,  into  their  cloisters, 
tiiey  pretended  to  serve  God,  though  certainly  they  served 
themselves,  and  disserved  a  family.  The  ground  they  went 
upon  was,  the  pretence^  of  the  great  sanctity  of  the  state 

'^     f  3.  fx,  qu.  88.  art  ^.  '  *■  Bellar.  lib.  2.  de  Monachhi,  cap.  36r 
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monastical;  that  it  was  for  God  and  for  religion;  that  to 
serve  God  no  man  that  can  choose^  hath  need  to  ask  leave^ 
that  if  the  father  be  superior,  yet  God  is  the  supreme ;  that 
it  is  *corban  ;*  that  if  the  young  man  or  maiden  be  given  to 
God,  he  is  given  to  him,  tliat  hath  more  right  to  him  or  hex 
than  the  parents ;  that  religion  in  all  things  is  to  be  pre* 
ferred ;  and  that  although  the  parents  have  a  right  over  the 
bodies  of  their  children,  yet  of  their  souls  they  are  themselves 
to  dispose,  because  theirs  is  the  biggest  interest  and  con- 
cern: and  whereas  God  hath  commanded  to  'honour  our 
father  and  mother,'  we  know  that  God  is  our  father,  and  the 
church  is  our  mother ;  and  what  does  accrue  to  these^  is  no 
diminution  to  the  other's  right. 

4.  Against  all  these  fair  pretences  it  is  sufficient  to  op- 
pose this  one  truth,  that  *  religion  and  piety  cannot,  of  them- 
selves, cross  each  other,  but  may  very  well  stand  together  j 
and  nothing  is  better  than  to  do  a  necessary  duty.'    And 
there  needs  not  much  consideration  to  tell  which  is  better, 
to  make  our  love  to  God,  and  our  love  to  our  parents,  and  our 
duty  to  them  both,  to  stand  together,-— or  to  fight  one  with 
another.     God' intends  the  first,  that  is  certain; — for  he  is 
not  the  author  of  division,  nor  hath  he  made  one  good  con- 
trary to  another.    For  if  one  be  set  up  against  another,  they 
ire  both  spoiled.  For  that  duty  that  goes  away,  is  lost;  and 
that  duty  which  thrusts  it  away,  hath  done  evil,  and  therefore 
is  not  good.  If  therefore  it  be  possible  to  do  our  duty  to  our 
parents  and  to  love  God  greatly  at  the  same  time,  there  needs 
no  more  to  be  said  in  this  affair,  but  that  we  are  to  remem- 
ber, that  a  man  may  greatly  serve  God,  and  yet  never  be  a 
friar  or  a  priest ;  and  that  allowing  or  supposing  that  these 
are  great  advantages,  or  rather  engagements  of  duty, — yet  it 
is  certain,  that  no  state  of  perfection  can  be  set  forward  by 
doing  evil :  and  he  enters  ill  into  the  state  of  perfection,  that 
passes  into  it  by  the  door  of  undutifulness. 

5.  Now  then,  we  are  certain  of  this,  that  parents  hare 
the  first  right,  and  the  first  possession ;  and  that  to  dis- 
possess any  one  of  his  rights  against  his  will  is  great  injus- 
tice ;  and  therefore  that  no  end  can  sanctify  it :  and  that  it 
would  be  a  strange  religion,  which  teaches  impiety  for  pious 
considerations :  and  therefore  without  further  inquiry,  it  fol- 
lows, that  a  son  may  not,  upoa  any  pretences  of  a  religious 
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manner  and  circumstances  of  life,  sabduc^bimself  firom  him 
fitther's  power,  and  put  himself  und^  other  governments^ 
with  which  his  father  shall  have  noAing  to  do.  A  son  hath 
Up  power,  over  himself,  for  he  belongs  to  and  is  under  the 
power  of  another ;  and  therefore  if  he  does  subduct  him« 
self,  he  is  unduPtiful,  and  impious,  and  unjust,  and  does 
not  honour  his  father  and  his  mother.  But  he  that  does 
persuade  the  son  from  his  father's  house  into  a  monastery^ 
is  ^  reus  plagii,'  ^  he  is  a  man-stealer/  "  Qui  patri  eripit  fili*^ 
um,  educatori  alumnum,  doniino  servum,  Deo  efficit  impium^ 
^ducatori ingratum,  domino nequam/'  saidTertuUian^;  "He 
that  debauchee  a  son,  a  pupil,  or  a  servant,  aud  snatches 
them,  from  th^ir  father,  their  guardian,  or  their  lord,  makes 
them  ixnpious,  ungrateful,  and  vile/'«*-And  because  this  was 
done  by  some  upon  pretence  of  piety,  the  council  of  Grangra* 
forbade  it  upon  a  curse :  **  Quicunque  filii  i  parentibus  prae^ 
textu  cUvini  cultus  abscedunt,  nee  debitam  reverentiam  im^^ 
pendunt  illis,  anathema  sint/^  Pretence  of  the  divine  ser^ 
vice  is  no  good  warranty  for  disobedience  to  parents;  and 
they  who  so  neglect  their  father's  blessing,  will  meet  with 
the  curse  of  their  mother.  And  this  canon  was  cited  and 
renewed  in  the  sixth  council  of  Constantinople.  The  council 
of  Tribur  forbids  expressly  a  young  maiden,  before  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  enter  into  a  monastery  without  the  consent 
of  her  guaidian.  Oratian,  citing  this  decree,  adds  some- 
thing of  his  own;  for  it  is  not  known  whence  he  had  it,  ex- 
cept from  the  degenerous  and  corrupt  practices  of  his  own 
times.  **  Si  vero^  in  fortiori  estate,  adolescentula  servire  Deo 
elegerit,  non  e^t  potestas  parentibus  prohibendi,"  "If  th^ 
young  maiden  be  of  great  age,  the  parents  have  no  power 
tp  forbid  her:"  which  is  a  clause  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  codes  of  councils,  in  any  editions  old  or  new.  But 
when  monastical  life  had  reputation  and  secular  advantages 
upon  religious  pretences,  then  the  advocates  and  promoters  of 
i(  were  willing,  by  right  or  wrong,  to  set  it  forward.  But  the 
corruption  is  plain,  and  apparently  against  the  doctrine  and 
practices  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 

6.  St.  Ambrose"^  and  St.  Austin*  say,  that  'a  father  oi* 
mother  ought  not  to  hinder  a  son  or  daughter  from  entering 

b  AdvMt.  Marcion.  ^  Can.  16. 
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into  a  monastery.'    But  then,  things  were  so  ordered^  that 
(he  entry  thither  was  not  a  perpetual  bond,  but  a  going 
(hither  as  to  a  Christicm-Bchool,  a  place  for  institution  and 
holy  ptactice,  and  from  thence  they  might  return  when  they 
would,  they  might  serve  God  and  their  parents  too :  the 
profession  of  a  monk  was  then  nothing  else  but  "  priseaft 
liberseque  vltae  ac  pure  Christianas  meditatioV  "amedita^- 
tion  and  institution  of  a  Christian  life  according  to  the  rate 
of  the  primitive  simplicity/'  liberty,  and  devotion.     But  be- 
sides this,  though  they  exhort  parents .  not  to  hinder  theif 
children,  yet  they  affirm  they  have  power  to  do  it,  and  they 
may,  if  they  will ;  as  appears  amply  in  St.  Austin -s  epistle 
(o  Ecdicea,  and  in  his  two  hundred  and  thirty-third  epistle 
to  Benenatua.     But  most  plainly  and  dogmatically  it  is 
affirmed  by  St.  Basil  s;  ''liberos  non  esse  recipiendos  in 
monasteriis^  nisi  i  parentibus  suis  offerantur;"  "ChildreiSl 
are  not  to  be  received  into  monasteries  unless  their  parents 
present  them:"   and  when    St.  Gregory   Nazianzen    had^ 
against  his  father's  commandment^  run  into  a  monastery,  he 
began  to  bethink  himself  what  he  had  done, — and  found,  that^ 
without  impiety,  he  could  not  be  contumacious  against  hia 
father ;  and  therefore  left  his  solitude  and  returned  homet 
'^  £t  hoc"  (saith  he)''jussu  Dei  magis  quam  hominum  metu» 
Itaque,  O  pater,  dictojam  audienti  prsebe  benedictionem&" 
iThis  he  did  in  obedience  to  God,  and  not  for  the  fear  of  men  | 
and  therefore  upon  the  account  of  his  obedience  and  returni 
he  begged  his  father's  blessings  But  besides  thisi  there  were 
two  remarkable  examples  which  abundantly  conclude  thi^ 
duty.    The  one  was  of  Heliodorus,  who  together  with  St* 
Jerome  had  undertaken  a  monastical  life  by  vow ;  but  find-' 
ing,  that,  by  piety  and  nature,  he  was  to  regard  his  only 
sister  and  her  son,  he  returned  to  her  house,  and  took  upon 
him  the  habit  of  the  clergy,  and  left  that  of  monks^  Against 
him  St.  Jerome,  who  was  then  a  young  man^  newly  come 
from  the  university  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  storms  very 
much,— and  says  some  things,  which,  when  he  was  older 
and  wiser,  he  changes  and  revokes,  as  appears  in  his  epistle 
to  Nepotian,  where  he  imputes  his  former  sayinga  to  his 
juvenile  years  and  learning.     Now  though  Heliodorus  had 
lib  parents,  when  he  undertook  a  monastical  life,  and  there- 

S.  Aug.  epist.  «d  Bonifao.  Xilomit  f  la  Qtuest.  Case  Explic.  p.  15. 
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tore  had  his  liberty ;  yet  it  is  therefore  certain,  he  faelieTed  he 
ought  not  to  have  done  it  without  the  consent  of  parents,  if 
they  had  been  living, — ^because  he  did  suppose  a  less  piety, 
feven  to  his  sister  and  his  nephew,  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  him  to  leave  his  solitude  and  show  piety  at  home. — But 
the  other  instance  is  more  material.  Stagirius  was  made  a 
monk,  not  against  his  father's  commandment,  but  against 
Jhis  coomeL  The  father  was  very  unwilling ;  but  durst  not 
Expressly  forbid  it,  upon  some  scruples,  which  were  put  into 
his  head  by  the  humours,  which  were  then  beginning.  But 
because  he  had  neglected  his  father's  counsel,  and  caused 
trouble  to  him^  Stagirius  was  vexed  with  the  devil,  and  St. 
Chrysostom''  took  great  pains  to  comfort  him.  But  after- 
ward the  manners  of  men  grew  worse^  and  all  religion  was 
^enclosed  in  a  friar's  habit,  and  it  grew  to  be  esteemed  excel- 
lent to  enter  into  a  monastery ;  and  whatsoever  did  hinder 
it,  viras  to  be  despised,  or  used  like  a  temptation;  and  th« 
orders  of  religion  grew  potent,  and  prevailed  over  private  in« 
terests  and  private  religion,  and  by  degrees  it  entered  into 
insufferable  mischiefs  and  impiety.  It  was  sometimes  rer 
strained  by  good  laws,  so  that  it  could  not  grow  so  fast 
Charles  *  the  Great  made  a  law  concerning  it :  "  De  pueris 
vero  sine  voluntate  parentum  ut  tonsurentur,  vel  puelles 
velentur^  modis  omnibus  inhibitum  est,"  ''Boys  must  not  be 
shorn  nor  maidens  veiled  without  the  consent  of  their  pa- 
rents."— And  to  the  transgressors  of  this  law  a  fine  was  im- 
p6sed»  the  same  with  that  which  was  appointed  in  the  Salic 
law  ^;  which  did  equally  forbid  them  to  be  slain  and  to  be 
shorn. .  For  by  religious  pretences  not  to  do  kindness  to 
their,  parents,  our  blessed  Saviour  called  hypocrisy  in  the 
I^harisees ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  like  pretences,  to  do  them 
yrrong,  to  take  their  right  from  them,  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  dearest  pledges,  must  needs  be  so  much  the  worse* 
It  is  that  which  our  blessed  Saviour  cs^Us  'hypocrisy,'  and 
t  dishonouring  our  parents :'  it  is  that  which  the  church  does 
callan '  ^athema ;'  which  the  laws  call  ^  plagium/  or  '  man- 
ftettlipg:'  it  is  f  homicide'  in  the  account  of  the  imperii, 
laws :  and  St*  Bernard  calls  them  '  wolves'  that  do  it,  in  his 

*>  Lib.  de  Providratia. 
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fifst  episd^ir-^wbtdi,as>tbe  stoiy  ntoii  wag  ttotiwritttfi  wi^ 
out  a  miracle. 

7*  The  other  great  case  kkif  the  marriage  of  their  cbildr«i» 
coneeming  which  the  sentence  is  ready  and  acknowledged 
in  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

It  is  unlawful  for  childr^a  to  maity,  without  and  against 
the  consent  of  their  parents^ 

That  such  marriages,  are  not  ^  licitiB&,^  isi  confessed  on  all 
hands ;  that  is,  the  son  or  dai^h^er  sins  against  Ood  and 
thiei  laws,  by  marryintg  against  the  fatheifaidcnnmandment^ 

Adeoa'  impofetili  esse  animo,  uf  pneter  MVinm 
Monte  tt^ii»  legem,  eC  sot  f  olMtAteok  pttris^ 
Ttmeii  bMM  htberei  stodoit,  oral  soanio  |ff»^iD  I 


iaid  he' in  the  comedy :  '  It  is  dishonotirabte,  and  a  shame^ 
to  take  a  wife  against  the  will  of  his  fkther ;  it  is  against  the 
manners  and  the  laws  of  all  republics/  But  whether  they  be 
^  legitimas'  or  no,  is  a  great  question  ;  that  is,  whether  they 
be  wholly  invalid  and  null  in  law, — or  in  case  they  be  valid. 
Whether  or  no  they  suffer  any  diminution,  and  what  it  is. 

8.  Among  the  ancients,  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  civil 
law,  such  marriages  were  esteemed  ^  illegitimate,'  and  no 
better  than  a  mere  concubinate.  So  Qvid  ^  intimates  in  the 
marriage  6f  ^Pyramus  and  Thisb6  : 


Tadv  qnoqna  jarei  ceiseeat. 


Se<]  Teinere  patres  < 


*  If  the  parents  bad^not  forbiddtn,  the  marriage  had  been  le^ 
gitimate ;'  but  therefore  Hot  then,  when  they  are  forbiddeni: 
And  therefore  as  incestuous  marriages  were  not  only  impious 
but  nuU^  they  are  not  Only  sinful  iathe  entry,  but  all  the  way ; 
00  are  these,  alike  evil  in  all  the  progression,  though,  as  yet, 
they  have  not  a  proper  name  inlaw,  as  the  other  have.  But 
Apuleius  "  is  mor^  eiqpress ; ''  Impares  nuptiee,  etprastereaki 
villa  sine  testibus  et  pa^e  non  consentiente  iactse,  legitime 
Xkon  poasunt  videti,  ac  pet  hoc  spuriua  iste  nascetur  :^ ''  Un- 
equal marriages^  clandestine^  and  made  without  the '  £atther'& 
^consent,  oaD  Qever  seem  legitimate,  andtlierefore  thee  ildreiat 
that  are  born^  will  be  illegitimate*''    And  Musssus  "^  observed 

»  Terent.  Andr.  r.  3.  8.  Westerhor.  voL  1.  p,  196. 
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ia  the«iarriQge  of  JLeaodctj  that  it  was  ohuboiis^imI  unlacky 
npoiL  this  i  reason,  because 

**  The  fetther  and  the  mother  did  not  .sing  the  hymeneal  or 
marriage  song.''  The  same  thing  was  observed  also  by  the 
Christians;  for  when  Tertullianf^  is  recounting  the  auspicious 
signs  aiid  causes  of  a  blessed  marriage,  he  puts  this  m, 
"  Unde  sufficiam  ad  enarrandam  felicitatem  ejus  matrimonii 
quod  ecclesia  conciliate  et  confirmat  oblatio,  et  obsignatum 
angelirenunciant,  pater  ratum  habet  f"  ''That marriage  wUl 
be  Tery  prosperous,  which  is  blessed' by  the  church,  made  so- 
lemn by  publication  and  the  rituals  of  religion,  and  established 
by  the  consent  of  the  father/*  For  without  it,  it  is  not  only 
inauajNcious  and  unlucky,  but  illegal,  unfirm,  and  insufficient. 
'^  Nam  nee  in  terris  fiUtt  sine  consensu  patrum  rite  et  jure 
nubent,'*  saithhe^.  For  he  Uvedin  a-time,  whenthe  law  pro- 
nounced such  marriages  illegal,  and  the  children  bastards. 
For  as  some  coiitractsare  invillid,  unless  the  solemnity  of  the 
law  be  observed,  and  testaments  are  ineffective  without  such 
a  number  of  witnesses  ;  so  the  law  requires  the  consent  of 
parents  to  make  -the  espousals  to  be  a  legal  and  a  valid  con- 
tract. ^'Non  videri  jus  turn  ^lium,  qui  ex  eo  matrimonio 
natus  eist,  cui  pater  non  consensit,'^  said  Paulus*^  the  lawyer: 
and  this  went  so*  far,  that  if  a  daughter  were  exposed  by  her 
father  like  a  child  of  the  people,  and  no  care  cff  her  educa- 
tion or  alimony  taken,  yet,  before  the  time  of  Constantino, 
that  daughter  might  notmarry  without  the  leave  even  of  that 
unnatural  father.  And  amongst  the  children  Of  Abrahan^  this 
was  so  sacredly  observed,  that  even- there,  where,  by  -the 
event  of  things,  we  perceive^  that  the  marriage  was  designed 
by  God,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  acted  but  by  thefather^swilling- 
ness;  as  appears  in  .the.j0ases  of  Isa^c  and  Rebecca%  Sam- 
son and  his  wife  at  Timnath  K  Thus  Agar  took  a  wife  for 
her  son  Ishmael,  and  Jacob  went  into  Mesopotamia  for  a 
wife  by  the  consent  of  his  father  and  mother  ;  and  Sichem 
asked  of  his  father  Hamor  that  he^ would  get  him  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  to  wife.    And  the  words  of  the  law  "  were  .directed 

P  Ad  Uxorem.  <i  Ibid.  lib.  2.  in  fi. 
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to  the  kihev,  not  to  the  son ;  ^^  Non  accipies  uxorem  filiia 
tuis  de  filiabus  eorum,  et  filiam  tu^m  non  dabis  filio  ejus;^ 
and  in  the  New  Testament;, "  he  that  giveth  his  virgin  in  maiv 
riage,  doth  well "" :"  still  it  is  the  parent,  that  hath  the  right 
and  the  power ;  it  is  the  parent,  that  can  make  the  contract ; 
he  is  the  person  supposed  only  competent  in  law, 

Ml^tftMty  I£f(,  k'oux  ifM»  Xf^>i(V  rait, 

said  Hermione  ^  in  Euripides ;  *'  My  father  is  to  take  care  of 
niy  espousals ;  that  is  no  part  of  my  care  or  determination.'' 
r^And  St.  Ambrose',  by  the  example  of  Rebecca,  said,  that 
*  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  his  daughter  is  tp  be  permitte4 
to  the  father/  ^ 

9.  And  indeed,  by  these  instances  and  the  perpetual  prao-i 
tice  and  persuasion  of  the  old  world,  we  cannot  suppose  it 
to  be  less  than  a  natural  law;  or  a  natural  reason,  of  great  ef^ 
feet,  or  of  great  necessity*  When  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares 
was  asked,  whom  she  would  marry,  she  answered  ■  Cyrus ;' 
for,  when  they  were  children  together,  he  had  delighted  her 
with  pretty  songs  and  conversation:  and  when  she  was  of« 
fered  to  him  with  a  roy^  robe,  jewels,  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  all  Media  for  her  dowry,  Cyrus  answered,  **  Et  genus  et 
puellam  et  dotalia  laudo,''  *  I  like  the  lady,  her  dowry,  and 
her  family,'  but  I  must  have  these  agree  with  the  mind  of  my 
father  and  my  mother,  and  then  I  will  n^arry  her?."-r-For  (as 
Panaegyris  in  Plautus  ^  told  his  sister)  '*in  patris  potestate  esse 
situm  liberorum  matrimonium,  quibus  faciendum  hac  in  parte 
sit  quod  patres  imperant;''  **  Children's  marriage  is  in  the 
power  of  their  father,  and  they  must  do  what  their  father 
commands." — And  Simo  would  not  allow  Pamphilus  to  call 
him  '  father,'  when  he  disobeyed  him  in  this  particular; 


Qiiid,  *  mi  paler  ?'  qaasi  to  hnjos  indigeat  patris. 
Domas,  axdr,  liberi  tbveoti  invito  patre. 


«  1  Cor.  7.  y  Andromaob.  979.  Priestley's  edition,  toI.4.  pag.  116. 

s  Ub.  de  Patriarch. 

*  The  original  words  are : — ti  to  yivoc  lfr«ui^  um  <rqv  veSht  nei  rk  3£fa*  BcuXoixai 
2<,  firy  nf  rw  irar^c  Yfil»fAi^  km  17  .'rif?  fxnrfoq  raZra  o-qf  fvtiania'ai, :  Cjrop.viii.  5.  ^0. 
Scbpeider,  pag.  624.  (J.  R.  P.) 
**  The  original  runs  thus : 

Neqae  est  ear  nnnc  sladeam  has  nuptias  matarier. 
Veram  poslreqio  in  patris  potestate  est  sitom  : 
Faciendam  id  nobis  quod  pi^rentes  imperant}  ^ 

Stieh.  i.  2.  ol.  ^rnesti,  ? ol.  2.  flag'.  3^.  (J.  R.  P.) 
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Btit  Pamphilus,  in  despite  of  his  passion,  suffered  hid  duty  to 
prevaiL 

Hbl,  pater,  me  dedd  :  quidvit  oneris  imptfne,  impenu 

^18  me  Qxorem  daeere  ?  liane  vig  amittere  ?  at  potero,  feitim  ^. 

Pamphilus  offered  to  quit  Glycerium,  if  liis  father  pleased, 
and  yet  he  had  been  contracted  to  her,  and  had  a  son  by  her. 
Certain  it  is,  these  contracts  were,  to  all  purposes,  invalid  by 
the  civil  law  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  "  Nuptias 
consistere  non  posse  nisi  consentiant  omnes,  hoc  est  qui 
coeunt,  quorumque  in  potestate  sunt/'  saith  the  law  ^ ;  and 
in  the  Jus  Graeco-Romanum  ®  there  is  an  express  canon, 
**  qui  in  aliena  potestate  sunt,  eorum  pacta  nihil  babent 
ifirmi :  propterea  quae  citra  voluntatem  nuptiae  fiuot  eorunii 
penes  quos  potestas  est,  pro  scortatiQnibus  habentur  :*'-— 
This  is  peremptory.  Such  marriages  are  fornications,  and 
therefore  the  children  are  bastards.  And  of  this  Justinian 
gives  this  account ;  *' '  Jnstas  nuptias  inter  se  contrahunt 
qui  secundum  prsBcepta  legum  coeunt/  ^  Those  marriages 
are  true,  which  are  confederated  according  to  the  precepts  of 
laws,'  when  the  contractors  are  of  fitting  age,  whether  they 
be  the  chief,  or  the  sons  of  families.  Only  if  they  be  sonii 
of  families,  they  must  have  their  consent  in  whose  power 
they  are  :  *  Nam  hoc  fieri  debere,  et  civilis  et  naturalis  ratio 
sqadet,  in  tantum  ,ut  jussus  parentum  prsecedere  debeat;^ 
*  For  that  this  ought  to  be  done^  that  the  father's  consent 
must  be  before  the  marriage,  not  only  is  concluded  by  civil 
or  political  reason,  but  also  by  the  natural.' " 

10.  Thus  it  was  in  the  natural  and  in  the  civillaw;  and 
at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  it  was  no  otherwise  in  the 
canon  law.  To  this  purpose  is  that  famous  decree  of  Pope 
Evaristus  [;  "  Aliter  legitimum  non  sit  conjugium  nisi  ab 
iis  qui  super  ipsam  foeminatn  dominationem  habere  videntur, 
et  d  quibus  custoditur,  uxor  petatur,  et  k  parentibus  et  pro«o 
pinquioribus  sponsetur,  et  legibus  dotetur."  Evaristus  had 
enumerated  a  great  many  things  which  were  fit  (as  be  thought), 
and  much  for  the  honesty  and  decency,  the  blessing  and 
prosperity,  of  the  marriage ;  as  attending  to  solemn  prayers 
for  two  or  three  days,  oblations  and  bride-men,  and  som^ 

«  Andria.  act.  5.  so.  3. 19.  *  Inst,  de  Noptiis  ff.de  Rita  Noptiarum* 

f  I9  Bespona.  MatruKOD.  Matt.  Hooaoiii.,  f  £t  liabc^ajr  30t  ^«  5^ 
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other  tbiiigs  lirhich  ate  nOW  tut  of  >ise :  lie  proceeds  to  thal^ 
which  was  essential  to  the  contract^ — the  consent  of  parents; 
— and  "ahter  legitimum  non  sit,"  "  it  cannot  otherwise  be  le- 
gitimate:" and  be  adds,  *'  Aliter  vero  prsBSumpta  non  conjugia, 
sed  adulteria,  vel  contubernia,  vel  stupra  aut  fornicationes 
potius  quam  legitima  conjugia  esse  non  dubitatur ;"  '^  Mar* 
iriages,  without  the  consent  of  parents,  are  adulteries  and 
ravishments,  fornications  and  concubinate,  any  thing  rather 
than  marriages." — ^To  this  accords  that  canon  «  of  St.  Basil : 
"  Puellis,  qu8B  prsater  patris  sententiam,  fornicatores  secutae 
sunt,  reconciliatis  parentibus  videtur  res  remedium  accipere; 
sed  non  protinus  ad  communionem  restituentur,  sed  triennio 
punientur :"  *'  If  fathers  will  pardon  their  daughters,  that 
without  their  leave  run  after  wanton  persons,  their  crime,  as 
to  him,  seems  to  be  taken  off;  yet  let  them  be  put  for  three 
years  into  the  station  of  penitents." — Upon  this  canon  Theo- 
dorus  Balsamon  says,  that  ^'  by  '  puellis'  or  ^  girls,'  St.  Basil 
**  means  those,  that  are  under  their  father's  power :  and  that  if 
any  such  give  themselves  to  their  lovers,  without  their  fa- 
thers' consent,  and  are  dishonoured,  although  they  to  ihem- 
selves  seem  to  be  married,  yet  such  marriages  are  not  valid, 
they  cannot  stand  :  and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy  but 
being  reconciled  to  their  fathers."  But  St.  Basil  is  also  as 
express  himself  in  the  text,  as  Balsamon  in  his  commentary; 
for  in  his  fortieth  canon  he  says,  that  '^  marriages,  without 
the  consent  of  them  in  whose  piower  they  are,  are  fornications 
and  not  marriages."  And  therefore  the  council  of  Carthage 
requires,  that,  when  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  are  to  be 
blessed  by  the  priest,  that  is,  solemnly  married,  they  should 
be  presented  to  the  priest  by  their  parents  or  their  deputies; 
which  thing  is  carefully  to  this  day  observed  in  the  church  of 
£lngland.  For  according  to  the  saying  of  St.  Leo**,  **  paterno 
krbitrio  foeminas  viris  junctce  carent  culpa;"  if  maidens  be 
joined  to  their'  husbands  by  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
there  is  then  nothing  but  innocence,  nobody  hath  cause  to 
complain.  But  that  is  not  all.  For  Gratian,  expounding  these 
words,  says,  that  from  hence  **  datur  intelligi,  quod  paternus 
consensus  desideratur  in  nuptiis,  nee  sine  eo  legitimes  nup- 
tiee  habeantur,"  **  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  fa* 
thers'  consent  is  required,  and  without  it,  the  marriages  are 

f  Cab.  38.  in  can.  PatmiD.  in  Gr»cor.  Nomooan.  ^  Et  habctar  3t,  q.  2. 
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tot  to  be  ^aocoiinted  legitimdte :''  and  for  it' he  cpioiies  the 
words  of  EhrartstuB  b^foie  mentioned.  But  the  council  df 
Aquisgrine  did  n<>t  only  separate  sucb' marriages/ wbei^iiie 
maiden  was  stolen  away  without  her -parent's  leave  but  would 
not  allow^  that,  ever  after,  they  should  be  man  and  wife/ as 
wefind  inSurchard;  andthesame  was  verified  ifn' the  council 
ofMdda  Vwfaichy  for  its  warrfetnt^  quotes  a  synodal  definition 
of  St.  Gregory  to  the  same  purpose. 

11.  The  church  was  indeed  very  severe  against  such  un« 
dutiful  proceedings  tind  rebellidns  against  the  supreme  natu- 
ral power ;  and  therefore  the  council  in  Paris,  and  divelrs 
others  \  did  anathematize  them  that  so  ma;rried,  and  ev^i 
when  Ihey  ivere  reconciled  to  their  parents,  did  impose  on 
them  severe  penances.  But  because  when  things  were  once 
come  to  that  pass/fathers  perceived  that  the  reputation  of 
their  children  was  lost,  and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  other 
•honest  matches  for  their  children,-^and  espedially  when  Ikiar- 
i*iage  began  to  be  called  a  sacrament/ and  sotne  scruples  were 
by  the  clergy  cast  into  this  affair, — and  b^^use  men  were 
.willing  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  tnarkiet;  the  fathers  gave 
iover  making  use  of  this  power  given  them  by  the  laws,  and 
thought  the  public  penances  were  castigation  sufficient.  But 
then,  according  to'the'nature  of  all  good  laws  and  manners 
running  down  the  hill,  this  thing  never  left  running  till  chil- 
•dren  had  leave  to  despise  their  parents,  and  marry  where  and 
ffphen  theypleased  ;  and  though  it  was  said  to  be  a  fault,  yet 
.**  factum  valet;  fieri  -non  debiiit,"— it  was  decrieed  in  the 
joouncil  of  Trent  to  be  valid  and  effectual. 

12.  But  now  this  Sentence,  which  indeed  relies  upon  sOme 
reason  and  very  great  authority,  and  is  wise  attd  fit  to  prevent 
much  evil  in  families, — is  yet  very  severe,  and  ought  to  re- 
ceive  some  allay :  which  when  I  have  represented  upon  the 
general  consideration,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  it  a  right  un« 
Jdecstanding,  and  describe  thetruth  that  lies  between  the  two 
extremes,  and  was  yet  never  affirmed  and  described  by  any 
ene  that  I  know  of,  but  is  determittieible  by  a  just  weighing 
of  all  that,  vybich  very  many  wise  men  have  said,  being  put 
together. 

*  In  lit  de  Fcemin.  non  Conseorat.  cftp.  33.  36.  q.  2.  pluooit. 
^  Ibid.  Vide  etlam  concil.  Paris.  36..  q.  2.  ^7,q.  iS.  DuUaM, 
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13.  FuTBt  tberefotel  consider  .what  Quintilian^  said :  ^'If 
k  be  lawful,  at  any  .time*  for  a  son  to  do  an  action^  otherwise 
irreprorable,  without  the  consent  of  parents,  certainly  liberty 
is  in  nothing  so  necessary  as  in  marriage :" — "  Ego  eligam 
cuniqna  victurus  sum,  ego  comitemlaborum,.sollicitudinum^ 
curarum,  ipse  perpendam.  Quis  enim  amare  alieno  animo 
potest  ?*  "  It  is  fit  that  I  should .  choose  her  or  hira  with  whom 
I  must  always  live,  the  partner  of  my  joys  and.  sorrows,  the 
oonxpaaion  of  my  cares,  the.  father  or  the  mother  of  my  own 
children:  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  roan  should  love  with 
any  affections  but.  his  own."  And  if  Pamphilus  can  love 
none  but  Glycerium,  it  will  be  bard  for  Simo,  whose  .fires  are 
extinct  by  age,  to  command  lus  son  to  burn  and  pine  away 
without  remedy  and  pity.  It  was  better  which  Pausanius™ 
tells  of  Danaus,  that  he  gave  his  daughters  leave  to  choose 
their  husbands ;  and  Herodotus  «  tells  that  Callias  the  Athe* 
niaa  was.  much  commended  by  the  Greeks  because  he  per- 
mitted to  his  daughters  to  choose  what  husbands,  not  he,  but 
themselves  liked  best. 

But  the  case  is  to  be  deternrined  by  these  three  propositions. 

14.  *  When  sons  or  daughters  are  of  competent  years 
and  have  the  use  of  reason,  they  can  naturally  contract  mar- 
riages ;' — that  is,  there  is  nothing  naturally  required  but  that 
they  can  consent,  and  be  of  a  marriageable  strength.  *'  Suf- 
ficiat  solus*  consensus  illorum,  de  quorum  quarumque  con^ 
junctionibus  agitur,"  said  Clement  III.^;  "  Consent  alone 
makes  marriage  ;"  that  is,  it  makes  marriage  naturally  valid, 
if  it  be  done  by  those  persons  who  naturally  can  consent;. 
For  that  the  cimsent  of  parents  is  not  essentially  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  the. contract  naturally,  appears  in  many 
instances.  .1«  Because  <;hildren  can  contract,  when  their  pa^ 
rents  are  dead«  2.  Because  if  their  father  be  dead,  and  their 
mother  living,  the  son  that  is  of  years  of  discretion,  is  not 
under  his  mother's  pow^r.as  to  that,  but  that,  upon  great  and 
good  reason,  he  may  marry  by  his  own  choice.  3.  A  son 
may  marry  at  the  command  of  a. ponce,  when  it  is  for  the 
public  good,  though,  his  father,  at  the  same  time,  regard  no- 
thing but  his  private.    4.  If  a  father  say  nothing  to  hinder  it 

1  Declam.  257.  376.  "*  Lib.  3.  in  Laconic. 

"  Id  Erato,  lib.  6.  cap.  126.  Schweig.  vol.  3.  pag.  11^8. 

f  Cap.  Tiue  de  S|iOii8.  extr.  ■    ■      -  ' 
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tboogh  he  be  secretly  anwilling,  or  owns  the  unwiUio^ess, 
but  behaves  himself  negatively,  as  to  any  co-operation,  yet 
the  son  may  marry  :  which  demonstrates  that  the  father's 
consent  is  no  active  principle,  ingredient  into  the  marriage* 
but  a  privative  or  a  negative  only ;  that  is,  he  can  forbid  it,  and 
so  hinder  it,  but  it  is  not  therefore  naturally  invalid ;  that  is,  he 
can  legally,'prevent  it,  but  not  naturally  annul  it.  6.  If  the  mar* 
riage  of  the  son  be  not  only  of  regard  and  advantage  to  the  son^ 
but  so  far  from  doing  injury  to  the  father,  that  it  does  him  ho- 
nour ; — ^the  laws  declare,  that  such  a  marriage  is  valid,  though 
the  father,  out  of  humour,  disagree.  And  therefore  when  the 
law  says,  that  the  son  cannot  contract  marriage  but  with  his 
father's  consent,  the  doctors  limit  it  amongst  other  cases  to 
this  especially,  **  quando  filius  duceret  uxorem  turpem  et  in- 
dignam,''  *'  when  the  son  marries  dishonourably  f  for  then, 
say  Bartolus  and  Decius^,  there  is  injury  done  to  the  father: 
so  that  the  prohibition  lying  for  this  reason,  when  the  case 
is  contrary  to  the  reason,  the  extraordinary  effect  must  be 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  law.  6.  Whatever  the  law  decrees 
in  detestation  of  children's  disobedience,  yet  the  marriage, 
though  to  some  civil  effects  it  is  nulled,  yet  that  it  is  natu- 
rally valid  appears  in*)  this,^-^because  the  son,  that  is  bom  of 
that  marriage,  is  the  grandfather's  own,  and  if  the  father  die 
before  the  grandfather,  the  grandchild  must  inherit.  So  that 
the  pumshment  is  but  personally  on  the  son,  and  is  not  a  pei- 
feet  invalidating  of  the  marriage.  And  this  very  case  was  de- 
termined in  the  parliament  of  Harlay  in  behalf  of  Marguerite 
de  Nesdes's  children,  the  nephews  of  her  husband's  father,  in 
the  year  1584.  7.  Ifthe  father  is  unreasonable,  and  offers  to  his 
son  or  daughteran  ugly,  a  deformed,  a  vicious,  or  a  base  person, 
and  gives  him  no  other  choice,  and  the  son  cannot  contain 
and  live  a  single  life,  by  the  consent  of  all  men  the  son  may 
refuse,  and  he  cannot  but  choose  another.  8.  The  same  is 
the  case,  if  the  father  be  negligent ;  then  by  the  law  **,  a  son 
sooner,  and  a  maiden  after  twenty-^five  years  of  age  can 
choose  for  herself.  **  An  sedere  oportuit  domi  virginem  tam 
grandem  ?"  said  Phalaris*.  Ilacre  7^p  dvOpwiroig  ai<i\urTov 
SISoKrai,  ical  vri  £^ia  larX,  Trapa  rove  ^iJcrcwc  Xi^6vovQ  Srvydrrip 

P  Vidj9  Aseaniam  Clement.  Amerin.  de  Patria  Potest,  cap.  6.  effect.  6. 

4  Lib.  Dm  Fratren.  AT.  de  Jare  Patron. 

r  Lib.  Filins  25.  ff.  de  Rita  NupUarum.  lib.  3.  sect.  Emancipatus.  AT.  de  Cent.  Tab. 

f  Fhalar.epi8U1^5. 
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^Kov^civ&a.  ^*  For  it  i«  int^etttble  tMt^  maid  sbotild  be 
suffered  to  pass  the  flower  of  her  age  at  home*"  And  whea 
the  Gemata  Sanhedrim  *  had  said,  *'  Do  not  prostitute  thy 
daughter,  to  make  her  a  harlot,'^  Rabbi  Eliiezer  said  ^  this  was 
ieipoken  to  him,  that  jnanies  his  daughter  to  an  old  man.'  R. 
Akiba  says, '  it  was  tneant  of  hitn!  qui  domi  retiiiet  filiam  nu- 
bilem,  that,  keeps  his  daughter  at  home  too  long/  Which 
two  last  cases,  relying  upon  the  same  reason,  produce  the 
same  effect,-^that  the  fadier's  consent,  tbou^  highly  to  be 
I'equired,  yet  is  not  essentially  necessary ;  it  may  be  a  valid 
marriage  without.  9.  And  this  is  also  true  in  ease  of  eman- 
cipation*, or  quitting  the  son  from  the  father's  power ;  he  is 
*  sui  juris/  and  can  marry  where  he  will :  and  yet  he  owes  to 
his  father  all  the  obedience,  to  which,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
he  was  obliged.  10.  If  a  son  marries  without  his  father's 
tsoiisent,  the  law  says  it  is  void ;  but  yet  it  is  not  so  void,  but 
Ihat  the  father's  approbation  makes  it  valid  without  marrying 
again,  which  couM  not  be,  if  it  were  naturally  invalid,  but 
therefore  it  is  both  natui^Uy  and  ecclesiastically  good, 
y  Quod  enim  ab  initio  male  factum  est,  parentum  postea  con^ 
<Mnsus  reparare  videtur,^'  said  Balsamon  ' :  *^  It  was  ill  done 
at  first,  and  the  father's  consent  repairs' the  damage:  but  if  it 
was  invalid  and  null  at  first,iibth{ng  can  tnake  it  alive  upon 
.the  first  stock.  '^  Quod  enim  ab  initio  non  valuit,progTessu 
-tempofis  valere  non  debat,"M^th  the  law.  11.  Servants  or 
•slaves,  in  the  civil  law  ',  were  as  much  in  the  |)ower  of  their 
lords  as  ^ons  ihi^he  power  of  their  fathisrs ;  as  much,  I  say, 
though  not  for  so  itiany  reasons :  and  yet  the  marriage  of  serr 
(vabts  was  valid  in  law,  though  contracted  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  lords  ;  ias  Pope  Alexander  III.  wrote  in  a  de- 
cretal epistle  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  rand^therefore 
that  die  marriage  of  sons  and  daughters  may  be  so  too^  that 
ts,'not  to  be  dissolved,  not  to>  be  declared  null  in  conscience, 
I  can  find  ho  reasbn  to  the  contrary.  12.  We  find  in  Scrip* 
dure,  that  Esau's  marriages  were  i^alid  and  w«it  on,  .though 
^contracted  agietinst  thei  interest  lofthsft  fkmily,  the  pleasure  of 
'theparents,«Dd,'as  Ly]^1say8y^2ritht>ut  their  coiMseilt.  It  is  true 

t  Cap.  9. 

"  Ulpian.  Kb.  S.  sect.  Si  Emaocjpatns;  ff.  tie  honor..  poMcss.  eonlr.  tabulas.  Hoo 
observant  Grarci  ad  lib.  10.  de  Sponsal.  lib.  zB.  Basilic. 
^  Tit.  1.  in  cam  Basil.  3B.  In  can.  Pp. 
y  Cap.  1.  txtra.  de  Conjog.  Serror. 
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indeed  tibttt  the  Jerusalem  Targum  says  that  they^  weife  a  gri^ 
to  Isaac  andRebecca^'  because  they  were  undutiful,  and  proud> 
and  idolatrous,  refusing  to  be  taught  by  tfaeir  husbands^  father^ 
or  mother.  But  when  I  consider,  that  it  is  not  only  affirmed 
by  Rebecca,  thattbey  were  ah  affliction  to  her>  but  observed 
at  the  very  first  taking  of  them  in,  that  they  were  a  grief  to 
both  of  them,  and  that  Esau  afterward,  to  gratify  his  father, 
did  marry  his  cousin-german,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Ish-» 
mael ;  the  opinion  of  Lyra  seems  most  probable,  and  thai 
Isaac  and  Rebecca  did  not  consent,  and  were  not  pleased  with 
those  first  marriages.  But  if  this  should  fail,  there  are  argu<* 
tnents  enough  besides  to  evince,  that  naturally  such  mar^ 
Tiages  are  valid,  though,  at  no  hand,  they  ought  to  be  done. 

15.  But  what  then  shall  we  say  to  all  the  former  dis^^ 
course,  which  proved  that  those  marriages  were  illegiti-^ 
mate,  and  the  conjunctions  no  better  than  concubinate  ?  does 
all  that  heap  of  things,  and  sayings  of  wise  men,  and  laws 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  and  natural,  efiect  nothing-f  ot  do 
they  prevail  entirely  ?  that  they  effect  something,  their  awn 
strength  does  evidence ;  that  they  do  not  prevail  to. effect  a 
natural  nullity  in  marriage,  the  contrary  arguments,  described 
in  the  former  number,  do  sufficiently  prove.  What  then  is 
the  conclusion  ? 

16.  From  hence  we  may  learn  it.  '^Although  the  map* 
riage  is  naturally  valid,  yet  that  natural  validity  can  have  this 
effect  only,  that  it  can  for  ever  bind  the  conscience  of  the  en*^ 
gaged  parties  to  faith  and  mutual  love,  and  to  cohabitation 
when  it  is  not  hindered ;— and  it  is,  even  when  it  is  most  of 
all  forbidden,  yet  potentially  legitimate,^^that  is,  it  wants 
no  features  and  lineaments,  nor  life,  but  it  wants  solemnity 
and  publication ;  that  is,  it  is  like  an  embryo  in  his  mother's 
womb,  there  it  must  stay  till  the  law  gives  it  name  and  birth* 
For  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  although  the  young  folks  can 
contract  even  against  their  parents'  will,  yet  they  can  be , 
hindered  from  possession:  not  only  because  natural  rights 
can  be  impeded  in  their  use  and  challenge  by  die  supreme 
civil  power ;  but  because  there  is  in  marriage  something,  that 
is  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  civil  law.  For  in  marriage 
there  are  three  things,  unity,  and  society,  and  mystery.  This 
last  is  not  of  present  consideration,  because  it  is  wholly  of 

>  Gen.  xxvi.  5^. 
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spiritual  natore^  and  therefore  of  ecclesiastical  cognizancef« 
But  of  the  other  two,  the  first  is  in  the  power  of  the  contract-' 
ors,  the  latter  is  in  the  power  of  the  commonwealth.  From 
tinion  of  piinds^  and  obligation  of  mutual  duties  and  aSeo 
tions,  and  perpetuity  of  relations  they  cannot  be  kept  by 
their  dissenting  parents,  or  by  the  civil  law.  But  from  being 
a  society^  from  beginning  a  legal  family,  from  rights  of  sue*' 
cession,  from  reckoning  descents  in  their  line,  and  from  co^ 
habitation,  they  can  be  kept  by  that  power,  which  is  the  sur 
preme  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  all  societies.  And 
the  consequent  of  this  will  be,  not  only  that  such  persons 
shall  lose  all  civil  benefits  and  profits  of  inheritance,  that  is^ 
all  that  can  come  from  society,  but  even  their  very  unity  will 
be  disparaged,  so  as  it  shall  be  esteemed  no  better  than  for<^ 
nication ;  not  that  it  is  so  before  God^  or  is  against  the  vir-; 
tue  of  chastity,  but  that  it  is  so  in  the  civil  account,  and  is 
against  the  laws  of  marriage.  It  is  in  this,  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  ^raptus'  or ' ravishment.'  In  the  civil  law*,  he  that 
takes  away  a  man's  daughter  without  the  consent  of  her  pa- 
rents, *  rapuisse  dicitur/  ^  is  a  ravisher :'  but  it  is  not  so  ii| 
the  canon  law,  it  is  not  so  in  nature  or  conscience.  "  Rap- 
tus  ibi  dicitur  admitti,  ubi  nihil  ante  de  nuptiis  dicitur :''  "  If 
there  was  no  treaty  of  marriage,  it  is  a  rape ;''  but  if  the  man 
was  secretly  betrothed,  to  carry  her  away  and  lie  with  her  is 
no  rape,  *' licet parentes  reclamarent,"  '^although  the  parents 
were  against  it,"  said  Pope  Lucius  III.  Now  to  call  this  a 
rape,  and  to  punish  it  as  if  it  were,  is  in  the  power  of  law ; 
just  as  the  stealing  of  a  knife  out  of  a  church,  or  a  chalice 
out  of  the  clerk's  house,  may,  by  law,  be  called  sacrilege ; 
and  then  it  is  so  to  all  the  purposes  of  law ;  though,  before 
God,  it  may  not  differ  from  simple  theft.  So  for  young  lovers 
to  lie  together  before  publication,  is,  by  the  canon  law>  called 
*  anteniiptialis  fomicatio,'  and  is  punished  as  if  it  were  so  in>-^ 
.  deed :  and  yet  though  it  be  evil  in  the  eye  of  men,  and  upon 
that  account  is  so  in  itself,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  God  it  is  not 
fornication;  God  himself  ^having  expressly  called  a  'be* 
trothed  woman'  by  the  name  of  'wife,'  and  punished  berfalse** 
hood  to  her  husband  before  marriage  with  the  same  evil  a^ 
adultery.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  present  inquiry :  marriage  ot 
persons  in  minority  is  naturally  invalid,  because  they  are 

*  Cap.  Cam  Caasam.  de  Rapt  extra.  ^  Oeot.  xxii. 
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Baturally  linable  to  make  a  contract  for  their  go6d«  they  under* 
stand  it  not ;  but  if  they  be  of  good  years,  though  under  their 
father's  power,  they  are  naturally  able,  but  politically  unable, 
and  therefore  are  inevitably  engaged  in  an  evil  condition, 
and  they  have  sinned,  and  it  is  a  miracle  if  they  do  not  sin 
again,  and  abide  in  it  upon  this  account.  For  the  marriage 
is  good  within  doors,  but  it  is  not  good  abroad :  they  are 
both  obliged,  and  yet  cannot  pay  their  obligation :  this  mar- 
riage is  not  good  in  law,  and  yet  they  cannot  choose  another 
in  conscience :  it  was  by  their  own  fault,  and  therefore  they 
must  bear  their  own  burden :  they  are  guilty  of  fornication, 
but  it  is  hot  a  sin  against  the  seventh  commandment :  they 
have  not  dishonoured  their  own  bodies  betweetl  themselves, 
but  they  have  dishonoured  them  before  all  the  world  besides. 
And  as '  covetousness'  is '  idolatry,'  and  '  rebellion  is '  witch- 
craft,' so  this  *  disobedience'  is  *  unchastity ;'  it  is,  *  unclean-' 
ness/  against  the  fifth  commandment :  and  therefore  it  i^  no 
legal  marriage,  but  unlawful  at  first,  and  remains  so  all  the 
Way,  till  a  legal  remedy  be  found  out.  For  this  thing  is 
rightly  stated  by  Paulus*'  the  lawyer:  ''Matrimonia  haec 
jure  non  contrahi,  sed  tamen  contracta  non  solvi ;"  *'  Such 
marriages  ought  not  to  be  made,  but,  being  made,  they  can- 
not be  dissolved."  And  he  gives  an  excellent  reason  for  it ; 
*'  Contemplationem  enim  publicee  utilitatis  privatorum  coin- 
modis  anteferri :"  ^'  It  is  of  public  concern,  that  marriages, 
naturally  valid,  be  not  rescinded ;"  but  it  is  but  of  private 
emolument,  that  the  father  should  be  pleased  in  his  daughter- 
in-law  :  and  therefore,  although  the  law^  of  God  and  man  do 
their  several  shares  for  the  securing  of  every  interest  and 
concern,  yet  that  regard,  which  is  greatest  and  more  public, 
is  to  be  preferred.  Now  for  the  understanding  of  the  full 
effect  of  this,  and  for  the  verification  of  it,  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  laws  are  called  *  perfect,'  or  '  imperfect.'  A  per- 
fect law*  is  that,  which,  either  in  itself  or  by  the  magistrate^ 
tescinds  whatsoever  was  done  against  her  prescript;  The  im-' 
perfect  law  is  that,  which  does  not  indeed  rescind  the  thing, 
but  inflicts  a  punishment  upon  the  transgressors :  such  as  was 
the  '  lex  Fnria  testamentaria,'  and  such  as  is  the  law  concern- 
ing these  forbidden  marriages  against  their  fathers'  will ;  the 

*  Lib.  Sentent.  3.  tit.  19.  Idem  dixit  retas  scholiastes  ad  Paulom. 
'  Bxod.  xiii.  16, 17.  *  I4.  Noa  Dabion,  G.  de  Legib. 
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matriage  muslstand,  and  the  fiiarried.  must  lie  under  the  ptH 
QiBhuient/:  they,  in  tbecml  IfLw#  w:ere  reckoned  as  concil<H 
binesi  and  their  children  bastards,  and  there  was  neithec 
dowry  nor  marriage  allowed.  And  upon  this,  account,  all 
those  sayings,  which  I  brought  io  tihe  former  numbers,  are  4 
true:  the  marriages  were  then  civilLy  nuU^  that  is,  inestima-^ 
tion  of  law,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  <^  law  were  ou^ 
lawedy  and  made  incapable  of  civil  benefits  and  advantages^ 
but  the  law  could  not  make  them  naturally  null :  and  in  the 
law  of  ASoses  ^  although  a  maiden  that  had  been  humbled; 
was  to  become  the  wife  of  him  that  did.it,  and  to  have  her 
dowry  accordingly,  if  her  father  pleased,  and  he  might  choose 
whether  be  would  or  no; — ^yet  there  is  no  footstep  or  sign,; 
that  if  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto  her,  and  lain  with  her^ 
Uiat  then  she  was  not  his  wife,  or  that' her  dissenting  father 
could  make  it  null.  Indeed,  divorces  were  so  easily  granted 
then,  that,  even  in  this  case,  they  had  a  reimedy  at  hand :  but 
we  are  tied  up  by  stricter  and  more  holy  bands;  and  since 
Christ  reduced  it  to  the  first  institution,  and  that  it  was  mader 
to  represent  the  union  of  the  diurch  unto  him,  it  is  not  sa' 
easy  to  utxtie  this  knot.  So  much  as  is  in  the  power  of  law, 
so  much  is  fit  to  be  done  for  the  securing  the  father's  autho-^ 
rity  and  bis.  rights  according  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  pubUo :  but  the  laws  themselves  have  a  limit;  and  though 
they  <^an  verifjr  all  their  own  acts,  yet  diey  cannot  annul  the 
act  of  God:  ^' Quae  Debs  conjunxit,  nemo  separet/^  Con^ 
junction  of  marriages  is  by  ii  law  of  God  and  nature;  and 
to  it  nothing  is  required  but  a' natural  capacity  and  an  expli-^ 
cit  consent^  and  therefore  this  no  man  can  separate.  But  yet; 
17.  The  father  hath  ovier  his  children  a  double  power ; 
a  natural  power  and  a  political. — ^His.natural  power  is  entire^ 
absolute,  and  unlimited,  except  where  the  law  of  God  or  of 
natioi^  does  intervene ;  but  then  it  lasts,  but  till  the  ciiildren 
are  able  to  understand  and  choose,  and  shift  for  themselves j^ 
For  there  are  some  natural  aind  personal  rights  relating  to 
duty, -to  the  perpetuating  the  kind,  to  defending  and  pro-^ 
viding  for  themselves,  which  are  not  to  be  ta^en  from  us, 

unless  they  be  as  well  or  better  supplied  otherwhere;  fot 

•       ■  ■      ■■  .  -   -  ,  _^ 

f  O  senlentiam  necessitate  confasam!  parcit  etsseyit,  dissinialatetaniinadrertit. 
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some  CBXi,  and  some  cannot.  The  desires  relating  to  mar- 
riage have  in  them  so.  much  natural  necessity,  and  so  much 
relation  to  personal  duties,  that  either  they  must  be  in  o.ur 
own  powers,  or  else  our  salvation  must  depend  on  other  men. 
''  Nescis  nostri  arbitrii  esse  matrimonia  ?  Affectus  nostri 
non  serviunt.  Non  potes  efficere  imperio,  ut  vel  amem  quam 
velis,  vel  oderim.  Matrimonium  vero  turn  perpetuum  est,  si 
mutua  voluntate  jungitur.  Cum  ergo  queeratur  mihi  uxor, 
socia  tori,  vitse  censors,  in  omne  seculum  mihi  eligendaest*"." 
My  wife  is  to  dwell  with  me  for  ever,  the  half  of  myself,  my 
lasting  joy,  or  my  lasting  sorrow ;  and  if  I  do  not  love  her, 
we  cannot  live  comfortably :  and  to  love  I  caqnot  be  com* 
inanded,  for  my  affections  are  not  at  my  own  command, 
much  less  at  another's ;  and  therefore  the  conduct  of  this> 
belongs  to  myself,  and  to  none  else,  for  so  much  of  the  in- 
terest as  the  union  and  conjunction  comes  to;  and  in  this 
I  am  no  man's  subject,  when  I  am  a  man  myself. 

18.  But  the  father  hath  a  political  power;  ^'Patria  po- 
testas  est  jus  quoddam,  quod  habent,  qui  sunt  de  imperio  Ro- 
mano, in  liberos  natursdes  et  legitimos/'  say  the  lawyers  ^ 
The  paternal  power  is  defined  by  the  measures  of  the  Roman 
law;  and  so  it  is  in  all  countries  by  their  own  measures. 
Now,  in  most  countries^  especially  of  old,  the  father  had  so 
much  power  given  to  him  over  his  children,  that  they  were  a 
part  of  his  possessions ;  they  acquired  what  they  did  acquire, 
for  their  father,  not  for  themselves ;  they  might  be  pawned, 
they  might  be  sold  three  times  for  their  father's  profit ;  they 
must  last  and  abide  under  this  power,  till  they  were  dismissed 
or  emancipated  by  their  father.  Now  whatsoever  rights 
were  consequent  to  these  powers,  were  so  wholly  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  father,  that  whatsoever  actions  of  the  son 
did  destroy  those  rights,  were,  so  far,  and  in  relation  to 
those  rights,  null  and  invalid.  When  therefore  the  father 
had,  by  the  civil  law,  a  power  over  the  person  of  his  son,  so 
as  to  have  the  profit  of  his  labours,  the  issues  of  his  marriage, 
his  children  to  succeed,  the  son's  wife  to  be  partner  of  his 
goods  and  his  holy  rites,  and  to  perpetuate  his  family > — he 
had,  by  the  civil  law,  power  to  dispose  of  him  so  far  as  con- 

^  Qainlilian  deelam.  S76. 

'  Sect.  jos.  aatem  potestatis.  Tiist.  de  potest.  Patr.  et  lib.  nam  io  ciriam.  tillh, 
itOBi  in  P«testate.  ff.  de  his  qai  soot  »ai  et  alieat  juris. 
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cerned  these  things^  but  no  fiirther.  And  therefore  the- 
fether  had  power  to  disinherit  the  son^  that  married  without^ 
his  father's  leave;  and  all  the  emperors^  and  all  the  lawyers,^ 
till  the  time  of  Oonstantine,  did  allow  it ;  but  then  it  felt 
variety  and  change,  and  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  the 
son's  marrying  dishonourably. 

19.  The  result  of  these  three  propositions  is  this,  that 
every  commonwealth  hath  power  to  extend  or  to  straiten 
tlie  father's  political  power,  and  to  give  sentences  and  judg-' 
ments  upon  the  actions,  that  relate  to  such  power :  and  if 
the  law  does  declare  *  the  children  of  marriages  against  the^ 
parent's  will,  to  be  bastards,'  they  are  so;  and  'the  son 
Bot  to  succeed  in  his  father's  estate,'  it  must  be  so; — and 
•  Ae  marriage  to  be  a  ooncubinate,'  it  must  be  accounted  so ; — 
and  *  the  conjunction  to  be  uncieanness,'  it  most  be  called 
dishonourable,  and  may  be  punished  as  if  it  were  so  : — and 
this  must  last  so  long,  till  the  son  be,  by  the  same  law,  de- 
clared not  to  be  under  his  father's  power  as  to  that  particular ; 
and  when  it  is  so,  he  can  then  choose  for  himself  without 
fraud  or  detriment ;  though  even  then  also  he  hath  upon  him 
two  bands, '  reverence*  and  *  piety ,^  from  which  the  son  can 
ne  ver  beemancipated  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  as  long  as  he 
can  beobliged  to  be  a  thankful  person ; — ever  remembering 
what  the  old  Sybil  said,  that  they  deserve  damnation. 


qnive  pareirtM 


In  senio  llnqamit,  iieqae  prsemia  digna  rependant 
Fro  notficata,  rel  qui  parere  recusant, 
Aspera  vel  contra  dixMTiuit  yerba  pareotes, 

•^who  leave  their  parents  in  their  old  age,  who  speak  words 
against  them,  who  do  not.  pay  their  thankful  duty  for  their 
alimony  and  education,  and  who  refuse  to  obey  them,**  viz* 
fLccording  to  the  laws,  and  according  to  the  exigence  of 
reverence  and  piety,  which  must  be  for  ever. 

Of  Exemptiou  from  the  Power  of  Fathers^ 

20.  For,  by  this  means,  we  shall,  the  shortest  and  truest,, 
answer  the  inquiry,  when  a  son  is  free  from  his  father'a 
power,  and  how  long  he  is,  t^c  iPaTpovofitag  iv&yKtug  vw&Ket^ 
fievog,  as  Demosthenes's  ^  expression  is,  '*  subject  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  father's  laws." — I  answer,  that,  in  those  things^ 

k  In  Bncomio» 
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wfaioh  are  parts  of  natural  power^  and  relate  fo  perscknal 
duties,  the  father  hath  always  a  power  of  ^counsel,  which 
must  be  regarded  by  the  ties  and  analogies  of  reverence  mid 
piety«  and  the  reasons  of  the  things  th^xiselves.  Buft  in 
those  powers,  which  the  law  Itath  given  him,  he  is  to  abddo 
in  them  as  long  as  the  law  pernuts  ;  for  in  this  there  is  no* 
other  measure  butilie  law.  But  in  these  and  all  othjer  things 
whatsoever^  when,  by  nature  and  the  laws,  we  are  quit  ttovoL 
the  empire  of  the  father,  and  that  power  which  is  called 
'  castigation,*  or  the  power  of  command  and  coercion,  we  aw 
citill  tied  to  fear  him  with  a  reverential  fear>  and  to  obey  him^ 
with  the  readiness  of  piety  in  all  things,  where  reverence  and. 
piety  are  to  have  regard  and  prevail ; — that  is,  wherever  it  is 
possible  and  reasonable  to  obey.  "  Quee  praerogativa  ex  be<^ 
neficentia  acquiritur,  perpetuo  durat,"  said  Aristotle  ;  **  The 
authority  that  is  acquired  by  bounty,  is  perpetual;" 

2'L  And  therefore,  even  marriage  itself  does  not  quit  the 
children  from  their  duty :  not  only  by  force  of  <oivil  laws,  in 
which  sense  the  son's  wife  was  in  the  father's  power,  as  wetl 
as  the  son  himself  till  be  was  emancipated ;  but  I  mean  it  in 
respect  of  reverence,  and  pious  regards,'  and  natural  duty,  and 
humble  observation.  For  ^'nomen  patris  grande  mysterium 
est,  et  nomen  matris  arcana  reverentia,"  said  Oiigen^; 
''there  is  reverence,  and  there  is  mystery,  and  all  sacredness^ 
in  the  names  of  father  and  mother ;"  and  that  dignity  lasts 
for  ever.  The  ancients  tell,  that,  when  Danaus,  who  had 
grven  liberty  to  his  fifty  daughters  to  marry  according  to 
their  own  liking,  was  compelled  to  give  them  to  the  fifty 
grandchildren  of  -^Egisthus,  he  gave  to  each  of  them  asword^ 
and  commanded  them  to  kill  their  husbands  the  first  night 
before  their  congress ;  and  they  thought  themselves,  though 
married,  obliged  to  obey  their  father,  and  all  did  so,  but 
Hypermnestra,  who,  for  her  disobedience,  was  questioned 
upon  her  life,  and  was,  by  the  equally-divided  sentences  of 
the  judges,  acquitted.  The  like  story  to  this  is  told  by 
Ghalcondylas,  that  a  daughter  of  a  Florentine  physician^ 
being,  by  the  public  request  and  necessity  of  the  town>  given 
to  Lantislaus  an  amorous  prince,  who  to  get  her,  besieged 
the  town,  her  father  gave  her  a  poisoned  handkerchief,  which 
he  commanded  her  to  use  upon  the  prince ;  and  she  did  soi 
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and  upon  herself^-^nd  both  died«  These  indeed  were  ex^ 
cesses  of  power  and  obedience :  but  I  noted  them  to  show^ 
that  the  sense  of  the  world  is  to  suppose  children  obliged  tQ 
their  parents,  even  when  they  are  in  the  power  of  a  husband, 
or  in  necessitude  and  conjunction  with  a  wife.  And  this  i9 
extended  also  to  daughters,  that  are  widows,  if  they  be  io 
minority,  that  is,  under  twenty-five  years,  for  so  it  was 
in  the  Roman  law"^^  or,  if,  under  any  other  number  of 
years,  which  the  law  calls  minority  in  any  governmenf. 
H  cXorrwv  rcUv  tiKOtn  irivre  btcjv  ahre^owria  fifXXovtra  SevTep<y 
yajuiv,  yvdfA'grov  irarpog  yafiiladu),  "If  she  will  marry  again^ 
let  her  marry  by  the  consent  of  her  father/* 

22.  If  a  son  be  a  magistrate,  the  magistrate  is  ex- 
empted, but  not  the  son.  That  is,  in  those  things  which 
concern  his  office  and  dignity,  the  father  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  him;  but,  in  things  economical,  the  father's  power 
stands,  and  his  person  is  capable  of  the  same  regard  as  for- 
merly.; of  all  the  same,  'salvo  honore  magistratus.'  But 
yet  the  reverence  of  such  a  son  to  a  father,  ought  to  be  no 
otherwise  exacted  than  by  the  measures  of  prudence  and 
custom,  and  the  common  usages  of  the  place.  When  Fabius 
Maximus*^  came  to  his  son,  who  was  then  consul,  and  sat 
upon  his  horse,  otherwise  than  he  ought,  his  son  sent  the 
lictors  to  him  to  call  him  to  descend  and  come  to  him ;  and 
the  old  .man  gladly  obeyed,  and  told  him,  "Non  ego  suipr 
mum  imperium  tuum,  fili,  contempsi,"  "  I  did  not  despise  thy 
authority,  but  X  tried  if  you  knew  how  to  be  a  consul :"  "  Nee 
ignore  quid  patriae  venerationi  debeatur ;  verum  publica  in* 
sjdtuta  private  pietate  potiora  judico,"  "I  know  what  venera- 
tion is  due  to  a  father;  but  the  private  regard  must  give 
place  to  the  public  laws.'' — And  yet,  even  in  things  of  pub- 
lic nature,  if  a  father  be  .wise,  bis  counsel  ought  to  have 
some  force  besides  the  reason.  iWben  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  sometimes  had  consular  dignity,  contended 
which  of  thetn  should  go  to  the  war  against  the  LavicaiTti 
(for  they  all  would  fain  have  gone,  but  none  would  stay  at 
honve  to  take  care  of  the  city),  Quintus  Servilius  commanded 
his  son  to  stay,  and  do  his  duty  at  home ;  and  he  did  so ;  fof 
it  .was  for  the  public  interest  that  one  should,  and  the  pow» 
of  his  father  determined  him/^hen  they  all  refused  at  first* 

"*  In  Basilioo.  *>  Valer.  Max.  lib^.  cap.  2.  $.4.  Helfreeht,  pa|^.  dS^ 
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23*  If  a  son  enters  into  holy  orders,  it  does  not  quit 
liim  from  his  duty  and  obedience  to  his  father,  unless  the 
law  declare  it  so ;  that  is,  in  such  things,  wherein  the  fatherNs 
-political  power  did  consist.  And  we  find  in  that  collection 
of  Canons  %  which  is  called  Apostolical,  it  is  decreed,  that*  if 
a  servant  take  on  him  holy  orders  against  the  will  of  his  lord, 
there  Was  a  redhibition  allowed;'  he  was  to  return  to  his 
father's  service,  till  he  was  freed  by  his  lord.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  princes  and  in  fathers. 

There  are  four  little  queries  more  for  the  finishing  of 
this  rule;  the  answers  to  which  will  be  shorty  because  they 
depend  upon  the  former  discourses. 

24k  Whether,  if  the  grand&ther  be  alive,  and  the  soil 
be  in  his  power,  it  be  sufficient  to  legitimate  the  marriage 
of  the  nephew,  if  the  grandfather  consent,  though  the  fiather 
jbe  not  asked. 

25.  To  this  the  lawyers  p  answer  with  a  distinction :  If 
the  nephew  marry  a  wife,  the  consent  of  the  son  must  be 
lasked ;  but  if  the  niece  marry,  the  consent  of  the  grandfather 
is  sufficient :  and  so  it  is,  if  the  nephew  marry  in  the  same 
family,  that  is,  the  niece  by  another  son.  The  reason  of  the 
last  is,  because  the  fathers  are  supposed  willing  to  do  advanr 
tage  to  their  own  fiEimily,  and  therefore  it  may  be  suffi** 
^ient  that  he,  who  is  in  actual  possession  of  the  government, 
should  explicitly  consent,  and  the  other  implicitly.  But  why 
to  the  marriage  of  the  niece  the  grandfather's  consent  should 
be  enough,  but  to  the  nephew's  marriage  the  father's  consent 
also  be  required,  the  reaspn  that  is  pretended,  is  only  this,— ^ 
Secause  no  man  ought  to  have  his  heir  provided  for  him 
against  his  will,  of  which  there  is  no  daiiger  in  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter.  But  in  short,  though  this  was  thus  in  the 
x^ivil  law  of  the  Romans,  and  was  no  more  reasonable  than 
we  see ;  yet  now  that  it  is  a  <^ase  of  consciience,  I  am  to  an* 
«wer  otherwise.  For  it  is  against  tiatutal  and  divine  reason 
and  laws,  that  the  father  should,  in  either  of  the  caises,  be 
neglected,  who  ought  rather  to  be  preferred,  as  be  that  is 
inost  and  longest  like  to  be  concerned  in  the  good  and  evil 
of  the  marriage. 

26.  Whether,  if  the  parents  have  consented  and  autho- 
rized the  treaty  of  marriage,  till  the  affections  of  the  children 

»  Cape  81..  f  Lib.  orations  16.  aect.  1.  ff.  de  Rita  Noptiar.  lib.  S.  D.  •o4« 
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are  itrevocably  engaged,  and  aftef  w<ttrd  7611*001  tiiai  consent, 
•^the  children  are  bound  to  obey  their  parents,  and  qtife 
their  loves. 

27.  This  I  find  in  an  elegant  case  ^dated  by  Gentian 
Henrefiin  his  oration  to  the  eonnciL     Damoiselle  Vitron 
^traa  espoused  to  a  cavalier  by  her  parents ;  but  when  he  vrould 
have  married  her  and  carried  her  home  to  his  friends,  her 
par^its,  I  know  not  upon  what  aeeount>  changed  their  minds 
and  refused  to  let  her  go.     But  the  soldier  carries  her  away 
by  force,  and  marries  her  and  lies  with  her,  but  used  her  ill ; 
of  which  she  being  quickly  weary,  flies  into  a  monastery ; 
and  that  she  might  not  be  drawn  th^nce  and  forced  to  return 
under  her  bondage,  she  pretends  that  be  was  not  her  hus- 
band by  law,  because  he  forced  her  from  her  father's  house 
-against  the  will  of  her  parents.    To  this  it  was  answered  in 
behalf  of  the  husband,  that  she  who  was  espoused  legally, 
'might  be  carried  away  by  the  spouse  lawfully,  according 
to  that  of  Gregory ',  and  Eusebius  :  "  Si  quis  virginem  ant 
ifiduam  furatui  fuerit,  nisi  fuerit  st  se  desponsata,  anathema 
ait."^-If  she  was  not  espoused,  it  is  '  plagium  et  raptus/  '  a 
rape  and  stealth  ;^  but  if  she  Was,  it  was  no  fraud  to  him. 
-Now  if  this  was  no  ravishment,  a^  it  is  plain,  because  she 
was  espoused,— ^and  she  was  willing^  though  her  parents  were 
4ot, — then  she  was  his  wife,  says  the  law ';  and  if  so,  then  th6 
revocation  or  dissent  of  the  father  hindered  not,  but  that  she 
might  proceed  thither  where  she  was  engaged.  Now  this  ca$e 
Went  far  indeed  t  but  if  it  be  not  gone  so  far,  yet  if  it  be  gone 
ibither,  from  whence  they  cannot  honestly  or  decently  re^ 
€ede,-^the  father's  dissent  ought  not  to  be  a  prejudice  to  the 
consummation:  for  it  began  from  an  honest  and  a  compe^* 
tent  cause,  it  was  a  fire  kindled  from  the  sun,  and  it  proceeds 
to  that  which  is  honest  in  itself  5  and  therefore  there  is  n6 
«vil  done.     But  if  the  parties  are  unengaged,  or  be  indiflFe- 
xent,  or  can  well  retire,  the  first  liberty  did  not  let  them  loose 
from  duty,  but  that  they  are  to  abide  there  where  they  were; 
unless,  I  say,  by  that  first  leave  they  are  passed  beyond  a  fair 
xetum^    For  the  auctions  and  the  great  content  of  children 
are  not  to  be  played  with,  as  with  a  tennis-ball ;  and  it  is  iH 

^  ,  1  Pe  Clandest.  Matrim.  impress.  Paris*  1556*  .      '.>! 

'  In  Barciiard.  et  in  Decretis. 
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this  as  in  His  children^  if  he  have  begotten  the  ajffection  unto 
Hfe,  he  must  maintain,  it  at  his  own  charge. 

28.  Whether  mothers  have  the  same  authority  over  theiif 
children  as  the  fathers  have. 

To  this  I  answer,  that,  in  the  civil  law,  sons  were  not  in 
their  mothers'  power,  but  in  their  fathers* :  *'  Appellare  de 
nuptiis  debui  patrem*;"  and  Eustathius  upon  Homer  °: 
Xpfimfiov  Sk  d^lXij/ia  irarpiKOv  iirl  ydfi^t  wq  avroc  hSvuxraro 
^nr/aripa:  *  He  that  gives  the  dowry,  it  is  fit  that  by  his 
tvilV  the  marriage  be  contracted.'  This  is  well  enough  that 
the  father  should  do  it ;  but  it  becomes  the  piety  of  chil- 
dren to  endeavour,  that  their  mother  be  pleased  ;  for  to  her 
also,  there  is  the  saine  natural  relation,  obligation,  and  mino- 
rity, and  in  all  things  they  are  equal,  abating  the  privilege  of 
the  sex ;  and  therefore  though  the  same  duty  is  owing  to 
them  both,  yet  their  authority  is  severally  expressed,  which 
to  my  sense  is  well  intimated  by  Eustathius  '^;  Oiic  i^ovata 
vaTpog,  ov  /iip-poc  Trei^io,  ovS*  d  rriv  'A^poSfrijv  dyayfovraig 
*'  Not  the  power  of  my  father,  nor  the  persuasion  of  my  mo- 
ther, should  make  me  marry  even  Venus  herself:" — where 
the  mother  is  allowed  only  the  power  of  persuasion.  But 
that  also  implies  all  her  power,  only  that  is  the  most  pro- 
per way  for  her  exercise  of  it.  And  it  is  the  most  forci- 
ble. *'  Jussum  erat^  quodque  est  potentissimum  imperandi 
genus,  rogabat,  qui  jubere  poterat,"  said  Ausonius^.  Olc 
yap  av  l^p  TTporreiVj  8,  ri  av  i^CXtom,  <tvv  fiiq,  fiirov  S€0/i€- 
voL  Sv(r<i)TrHVy  Koi  ttbI^hv  apKovmv,  said  Julian  ^  the  emperor : 
^'For  they  that  can,  if  they  please,  compel,  ought,  most 
of  all,  to  prevail,  when  they  counsel  and  entreat." — But 
however  things  were  in  the  law  of  the  Romans,  yet,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  mothers,  who  have  so  great  an  affec- 
tion to  their  children,  and  so  great  an  interest  in  the 
good  and  evil  respectively  of  their  son-in-law's  or  theii: 
daughter's  manners,  must,  with  duty  and  tenderness,  be  re- 
garded like  the  fathers.  'O  Si  rov  rijc  i>v(Tf<og  vofiov  iiroiHTO 
irapaxpvi^o,  tov  irpiirovTog  fipaPtvrfiv,  koL  rov  dvt^ekrirov  rg 
firtrpl  yajuLov  wapaiTeitT^ai  irpoariTayjE.  nf  vito,  said  St.  Cyril*  ci 
Alexandria:  '*  Consonantly  to  the  law  of  nature  he  commanded 

U  i       -  -  ...  .  ^ 
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bis  son  to  abstain  from  such  marriages  as  were  displeasing 
to  his  mother."  Isaac  did  so  to  Jacob.  And  to  this  purpose 
Catullus  ^  elegantly  presses  this  obligation. 

At  ta  DC  pagna  eiim  tali  conjoge,  rirgo. 
Non  eqaam  est  pognare,  pater  qnoi  tradidit  ipse. 
Ipse  pater  cam  matre,  qoibas  parere  neoesse  est : 
Virgifiitas  non  tola  taa  est :  ex  parte  parentnm  est : 
Tertia  pars  patri  data,  pars  data  tertia  matri> 
Tertia  sola  taa  est. 

"  Her  father  and  her  mother  and  herself  had  in  herself  equal 
share." 

29.  But  if  the  father  be  dead,  then  the  question  is  greater; 
because,  if  the  mother  have  any  power,  she  hath  it  alone: 
when  her  husband  lived,  she  had  power  as  the  moon  hath 
light  by  the  aspect  of  the  sun ;  but  now  that  her  light  is  extin- 
guished, hath  she  any  natural  and  proper  power  of  her  own  ? 
To  this  St.  Austin  ^  answers  clearly,  "  Fortassis  enim  quae 
nunc  non  apparet,  apparebit  et  mater,  cujus  voluntatem  in 
tradenda  filia  omnibus,  ut  arbitror^  natura  praeponit:  nisi 
eadem  puella  in  ea  jam  aetate  fuerit,  ut  jure  licentiore  sibi 
eligat  ipsa  quod  velit."     From  which  words  of  St.  Austin  it 
is  plain,  that  in  the  disposing  of  her  daughter  in  marriage, 
by  the  voice  of  nature  the  mother  hath  a  power ;  and  this  ia 
rather,  and  more,  and  longer,  than  in  the  disposal  of  her  son. 
The  reason  of  both  is  the  same,  because,  by  the  advantage 
of  the  sex  and  breeding,  the  son  will  be  fit  to  govern  in  the 
family ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  daughter  hath  the  weak- 
nesses of  feminine  spirit  upon  her  as  much  as  the  mother, 
and  more  by  reason  of  her  tender  age  and  want  of  experience. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  if  the  father  be  dead,  the  estate 
is  descended  upon  the  son^  and  then  he  is  put  by  law  under 
the  power  of  tutors  and  guardians,  and  then  is  to  marry, 
£t  iTtK^irfiaev  6  irarnp,  yvd/iy  tCjv  avyyevdvy  says  the  law, 
"  by  the  consent  of  his  kindred"  and  guardians ;  that  is,  if 
he  be  not  come  to  maturity  :  but  if  he  be,  the  rule^  is,  ^'Fi- 
lius  quidem  pubes  nuUius  expectat  arbitrium,  filia  vero  matris 
et  propinquorum,"  "  A  son  that  is  of  a  marriageable  age, — 
if  his  father  be  dead,   is  wholly  in  his  own  power,  but  a 
daughter  is  under  the  power  of  her  mother." — And  yet  this 

b  Carm.  62.  Doermg,  pag.  2?6.  *^  Gpist.  233. 
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also  Isists  no  longer  but  to  a  certain  age,  which  is  determined 
by  the  laws  of  every  nation  respectively.    And  yet  both  the 
son  and  the  daughter  are  to  show  piety  to  their  mother,  and 
hot  to  grieve  her :  **  pulchre  Deo  obtemperat  qui  tristis  est 
parenti/'  for  ^*  he  does  ill  serve  God,  that  brings  sorrow  to  his 
parent." — And  therefore  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Romans  were 
ever  favourable  to  that  part  of  the  marriage  which  the  mother 
chose.     **  Postulatn  audito  matris  tutorumque,  magistratus 
secundum  parentis  arbitrium  dant  jus  nuptiarum/'  says  Livy^ 
But  the  Visigoths,  by  their  law',  were  more  kind  to  the 
mother's  interest;  for ''patre  mortno,   utriusque  sexus  fili- 
orum  conjunctio  in  matris  potestate  consistat;''  ''both  son 
and  daughter,  if  their  father  was  dead,  were  in  the  power  of 
their  mother,  and  were  to  marry  by  her  appointment  and 
counsel."   And  therefore  Simeon  Metaphrastes  <  commends 
Abraham  for  taking  a  wife  at  the  command  of  his  parents, 
fiiav  Tfov  ivToXiov  fcai  rovro  dSipg,  rc^  irarpX  kcu  firfrpi  irtlOetr^Fai, 
**  as  knowing  it  to  be  one  of  the  divine  commandments  to 
obey  his  father  and  his  mother." — But  these  things  were 
varied  by  laws  and  particular  considerations.     That  which 
is  of  universal  truth,  is  this  only,  that,  in  their  natural  mino- 
rity, children  are  equally  under  the  power  of  their  mother, 
as  of  their  father,  when  he  was  alive ;  but  when  they  can 
choose,  they  are  sooner  quit  from  the  castigation  or  legal 
coercitive  powers  of  their  mother,  than  of  their  father^  if  he 
had  lived.     Aiid  this  relies  upon  the  practice  and  consent  of 
all  the  world,  and  hath  this  reason,  because  women  are  not, 
by  laws,  supposed  very  fit  to  govern  lasting  interests.     But 
lastly,  they  are  never  quit  from  their  reverence  and  duty, 
piety,  and  greatest  and  kindest  regards  :  but  thJe  mother's  dis- 
senting does  not  annul  the  marriage  of  her  sons,  that  are  of 
age ;  arid  it  is  so  far  from  that,  that  their  not  complying 
with  their  mother  in  this  affair  is  only  then  a  sin,  when  it  is 
done  with  unregarding  circumstances,  or  hath  hot  in  it  a  great 
weight  of  reason.  But  every  child  should  do  well  to  remem- 
ber their  obligation  to  their  mothers ;  and  as  St.  Chrysos- 
tom**  said  in  his  own  case,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  enter  into 
a  monastery,  his  mother  recalled  him,  or  rather  the  voice  of 
God  crying,  *'  Fill,  colito  Anthysam,"  '^  Son,  remember  thy 
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mother  Anthusa/'  and  grieve  her  not  as  long  as  she  lives^ 
For,  'noxnen  matris,  arcana  reverentiaV  there  is  a  secret 
Teneration  due  to  the  very  name  of  a  mother. 

30.  Although  a  father's  authority  is  such,  that  against 
it  a  son  may  not  marry ;  yet  whether  or  no  is  the  power  of 
the  parents  such,  that  they  can  compel  a  son  or  a  dajighter 
to  marry  whom  or  when  they  will  ? 

3L  To  this  I  answer,  that,  in  the  matters  of  marriage 
specially,  and  proportionably  to  the  probable  event  of 
things  in  other  lasting  states  of  life,  that  of  Aristotle  is  very 
true;  'H  /xcv  ovv  Trcrrpwc^  TrpcJora&c  ovk  ir^irh  Xtiyy^ov  ovSl  tq 
avayicaiov,  ''  The  father's  authority  hath  in  it  no  necessity, 
no  constraint." — ^Which  Heliodorus  Prusseensis  thus  para* 
phrases ;  '^  The  commandments  of  fathers  to  their  children," 

TA^  l<''Xp^  ®^X  0*5^*^  fieyaXriv  cX'*^  axrrc  fiuiZifT^ai,  *'  have  not 
in  them  such  force,  that  they  can  compel  their  children." — 
And  therefore  Pamphilus  ^  in  the  comedy  complains  passion* 
ately,  and  yet  reasonably, 

Proh  "Detkm  atqne  hominnm  fidem !  quid  est,  si  non  bseo  oonf nmelia  *si  ? 
Uxorem  deordrat  dare  sese  mihi  hodie :  nonne  oporloit 
Pnescisse  me  ante?  nonneprias  oommanicatam  oportaii? 

XJpon  which  place  Donatus  said  well,  "  Quia  nuptiarum  non 
omnis  potestas  in  patre  est,"  ''AH  the  entire  power  of  mar- 
riages is  not  in  the  fathers."  It  may  not  be  done  against  their 
wills,  but  neither  is  their  will  alone  sufficient.  The  fathers 
have  a  negative,  but  the  children  must  also  like.  ''  Constat 
^nim  circa  nuptias  esse  filiis  liberam  voluntatem :  ideo,  ser- 
vata  ratione  pietatis,  communicatum  oportuit,"  said  Eugra-* 
phius ;  "  For  it  is  certain  they  have  the  power  of  choice,  and 
therefore  in  piety  the  father  ought  to  have  acquainted  the 
son  with  it."  And  the  same  also  is  the  case  of  the  daughter^ 
she  is  not  to  be  forced  to  marry  against  her  inclination  and 
affections.  Eustathius  ^  upon  that  of  Homer, ''£te  irarfip  iceXerac, 
iCal  avSavBL  avrp,  says  Trphg  aKpifiBtav  eppridri  TroXiTiicfiv  *'  it  was 
spoken  according  to  the  exactest  political  measures,  that  ther 
ikther  should  choose  a  husband  for  his  daughter  Penelope, 
and  yet  that  his  daughter  should  like  the  young  prince 
Ulysses ;"  Ow  yap  SovXikwc  6  Trarfjp  rg  Srvyarpl  ra.  Tounrra  icf 
Twiau,  aXXalpfiatrai  kai  avrfi*     "For  there  is  difference  be* 

1  Origen.  nbi  aapra.  ^  Andria,  aotk  l..scei^.  5»  \¥esterlioT.  pag.  61. 
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tweefa  a  cteryant  and  a  child ;  the  father  may  chooser  {6f  his 
datighter^  so  that  at  the  same  time  she  may  cboo»e  for  herr 
self:  and  therefore,  says  he,  when  Homer  said  Sotii  S'  tf  k 
i9(ky,  he  says  it  in  respect  of  the  father,  that  he  may  give 
her  to  whom  he  please;  but  when  he  says  koI  Sc  av  ry 
TlnvEX6iry  x<^^<<c  S^&zi»  be  says  it  in  respect  of  the  daughter^ 
that  the  man  whom  the  father  chooses,  must  be  gracious  in 
her  eyes :"  Oi  yop  Sifiig  vapd  'Poijuo/occ  aicou<yciv  yvvcuxa  icoxf y- 
yvaffiai  avSpi,  said  Prisons '"^  *'Itis  impions  to  marry  a 
daughter,  against  her  wilL" 

32.  Bat  this  is  to  be  understood  with  some  restraint.  Fot 
if  a  father  may  choose,  and  the  daughter  may  choose  too; 
how,  if  ii  happens  that  they  fancy  several  persons  i  shall  the 
father's  authority,  or  the  daughter's  liking,  prevail  i  both  caiip* 
not  prevail  at  once :  but  the  question  is,  which  shall,  and 
when,  and  how  long,  and  in  what  ^ases  ?  To  this  I  answer^ 
that,  if  the  matter  be  indifferent,  or  the  person  be  fit,  the  fa^ 
ther  ought  to  prevail.  ^'Patris  quippe  jussa  non  potuisse 
filium  detrectare ;"  "  A  son  may  not  refuse  his  father's  com- 
mandment "•"  For  the  father's  authority  is  certainly  a  very 
great  thing ;  *'Ap\(»}v  6  Trarfip  icri  rcfl  irai^X  Koi  8£<nr<Jri)c  iK  airiw? 
Ttjg  (^6ae(og,  *'  A  father  is,  by  nature^  to  his  child  both  a  lord 
and  a  prince  ^ :"  and  therefore  Theophilus  p  calls  the  paternal 
power  aicpav  i^xHrlav,  which  is  the  rule  of  the  royal  majesty^ 
And  though  the  old  name  for  disobedience  in  the  Scripture 
is  '  witchcraft,'  yet  Ennodius  **  would  fain  have  found  a  new 
name  for  this  kind  of  it:  '^Non.invenio  qua  novum  facinoria 
genus  explicem  novitate  sermonum,  quibus  fuit  sacrilegium 
non  parere."  "  It  is  sacrilege  at  least  not  to  obey  our  pa- 
rents."—Now  although  this  be  spoken  generally  and  indefi.«< 
nitely,  yet  it  must  have  its  effect  in  such  commandments^ 
which  have  no  great  reason  against  them :  and  therefore  if  a 
fiither  offers  a  wife  to  a  son,  or  a  husband  to  a  daughter^  such 
as  a  wise  or  a  good  man  may  offer  without  folly  and  injury, 
the  child  is  not  to  dispute  at  all,  but  to  obey,  if  the  father 
urges  and  insists  upon  the  precept. 

33.  But  there  are  some  cases,  in  which  the  father  ought 
not  to  urge  the  children.     1.  If  the  children  be  not  capable 

• 

*  »  lit  Eologis  Legationom.        '^  Tacit.  Annal*  3.  cap.  17.  Raperti,  vol.  1.  p.  145.« 

o  Manael.  Pabeolog.  orat.  7. 
•    P  Ad-  aeot.  1*  da  his  qai  aoi  vol  alien*  jar.  <i  Declau.  10« 
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bir  able  for  marriage ;  if  it  be  destructiye  of  their  health,  bi 
against  their  nature ;  and  this  excuse  was  allowed  among  the 
Romans,  even  where  the  paternal  power  was  at  the  highest. 
'*  Solent,  qui  cOguntur  A  patribus  ut  uxores  ducant^  ilia  dicere, 
non  sumus  etiam  nunc  apti  nuptiis  %"    It  is  not  fit  to  require 
them  to  marry  that  hate,  or  are  unable  to  do  the  offices  of 
that  st^te. — 2.  If  the  father  ofier  to  his  child  a  dishonest  or 
filthy  person^  unequal,  or  unfit,  that  is,  when  it  is  nbtorioudy 
or  scandalously  so :  wheii  the  person  is  intolerably  and  irre- 
concilably displeasing,  then  the  command  is  tyranny.    The 
son  is  bound  to  obey  his  father  commanding  him  to  marry  ; 
^'  sed  enim  si  imperet  uxorem  ducere  infamem,  propudiosam, 
criminosam,  non  scilicet  parendum,"  said  A.  Gelliiis^;  ''but 
not,  if  he  offers  to  his  child  an  infamous,  a  dishonest  person/^ 
And  so  the  law^  provides  in  behalf  of  the  daughter,  that  she 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  many  an  infamous  man ;  and 
80  Harmenopulus**  renders  it :  T&rt  Se  pj6vov  dvriXiyEiv  Sivarm 
{nre^ovaia,  Sre  roig  Tp6'n'oig  avd^iov  koX   ahx'xpbv  avrfi  fivritr^ 
rzmrai,  "  She  that  is  under  her  father's  power,  can  then  only 
refuse  her  father's  command,  when  he  chooses  for  her  a  man, 
that  is  unworthy  in  his  manners,  and  a  filthy  person :" — and 
indeed  in  this  case  she  hath  leave  to  refuse  the  most  imperi- 
ous command  of  an  angry  father.     Son  and  daughter  in  this 
have  equal  right :  OiSi  vvv  yayo^ijiccv,  iiXKa  KaravayKoZofievog 
Koi  fiiaZofievoc  ripvntraro :  so  Lucian  *  :   *'  Though  his  father 
would  have  compelled  and  forced  him  to  marry  a  wife,  yet  he 
refused  it :"  and  he  might  lawfully,  w^en  he  offered  him  a 
strumpet. 

34.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  persons  which  are  called 
'  iturpes,'  *  filthy'  or  hateful ;  and  that  is,  such  as  are  deformed 
and  intolerably  ugly.  Movovg  yovv  rovg  firj  KoXohg  ovofidZo" 
fnev  al(ri(povg,  saith  Lucian y;  "We  call  them  filthy,  that  isire 
not  fair  or  comely."  But  in  this  sense,  if  the  father  offers  a 
husband  to  his  daughter,  she  hath  not  liberty  to  dissent,  but 
only  to  petition  for  liberty :  for  beauty  is  not  the  praise  of  ii 

man,  and  he  may  be  a  worthy  person,  though  of  ah  ill  shape, 

^  V  ...... 

'  Senec.  Conlror,  1.  6.  "  Lib.  2.  cap.  7.  OiseUi,  pag.  129. 

*  L.  Sed  qu8B  Patris,  ff.  de  Sponsal. 

*  Matthaeus  Monachus  leipl  lin^ova-ioi,  nt  61iain  etiam  comprehendat :  sed  mal^, 
quia  60  loci  Jurisconsultus  separatiin'loqaltai^  d^  fiUo  et  fiUa,  et  de  filio  oontrof^raiA 
non  erat.  Harmenopulo  au tern  consent! nut  ^ao-tXtx.  lib.  1?8.  tit.  1. 

X  In  Dial.  Meretr.  y  Charidenr.  cap;  26.  Bipont,  vol.  9.  p.  it9X 
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«nd  his  wit  and  manners  may  be  better  than  his  coonteDanoe. 
And  there  is  no  exception  in  this,  but  that  if  the  daughter 
hath  nsed  all  means  she  can  to  endure  him,  and  cannot  ob- 
tain it^  she  can  only  then  refuse,  when  she  can  be  sure,  that 
with  him  she  can  never  do  her  duty ;  of  which  because  she 
4»Lnnot  be  sure  beforehand,  because  his  worthiness  may  over- 
come the  air  and  follies  of  her  fancy,  therefore  the  unhand- 
someness  of  a  man  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  daugh- 
ter to  refuse  her  father's  earnest  commands.     But  yet  in  this 
case,  though  a  father  have  authority^  yet  a  good  father  will 
never  use  it,  when  it  is  very  much  against  his  daughter,  un- 
less it  be  also  very  much  more  for  her  good.     But  ft  son  hath 
in  this  some  more  liberty,  because  Lie  is  to  be  the  head  of  a 
&mily,  and  he  is  more  easily  tempted,  and  can  sooner  be 
drawn  aside  to  wander,  and  beauty  or  comeliness  is  the  pro- 
pe;r  praise  of  a  woman ;  comeliness  and  good  humour,  *  forma 
nxoria,'  and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  are  her  best  dressings, 
and  all  that  she  can  be  good  in  herself;  and  therefore  the 
^ugliness  of  a  woman  will  sooner  pass  into  an  incapacity  of 
person,  than  it  can  do  in  a  man.     But  in  these  cases,  as  chil- 
dren should  not  be  too  forward  to  dispute  the  limits  of  their 
father's  power,  lest  they  mistake  their  own  leave  of  their  fa- 
ther's authority ;  so  fathers  also  should  remember  what  the 
lawyers  y  say,  *'  Patria  potestas  in  pietate  debet,  non  in  atro- 
citate  consistere."    The  father's  power  consists  not  in  the 
surliest  part  of  empire,  but  in  the  sunshine  side,  in  the  gen- 
.tlest  and  warmest  part.     **  Quis  enim  non  magis  filiorum  sa- 
lutem  quam  suam  curat  ?"  saith  TertuUian*.    He  is  an  ill  fa- 
ther, that  will  not  take  more  care  for  the  good  of  his  child, 
than  his  own  humour. 

35.  The  like  is  to  be  said,  in  case  the  father  offers  to  his 
xhild  a  person  of  a  condition  much  inferior.  For  though  this 
difference  is  introduced  principally  by  pride  and  vanity,  in 
all  the  last  ages  of  the  world,  and  nobility  is  not  the  reward 
of  virtue,  but  the  adprnment  of  fortune,  or  the  effect  of 
princes'  humours,  unless  it  be  in  some  rare  cases;  yet  now 
that  it  is  in  the  humours  and  manners  of  men,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded, and  a  diamond  is  really  of  so  much  value  as  men 
will  give  for  it :  and  therefore  a  son  or  daughter  may  justly 
refuse  to  marry  a  person,  whose  conjunction  will  be  very  dis- 

f  4m  D«  Adriaaas.  ff.  ad  legem  Pompeian.  de  Parlic.  *  Advers.  Mareson. 
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jbonourable  and  shamefcil:  t>ut  oi;  little  differenceBdiildnea 
ssust  not  start.  If  the  nobility  marries  into  tlae  family  of  a 
merchant,  the  difference  is  not  ao  great,  but  that  portioa 
makes  up  the  want  of  great  extraction*  For  a  husband  or  a 
wife  may  be  yevvaXoc  bk  fiaXavrlov,  '  noble  by  their  wealth  f 
«o  the  Greek  proverb  means  :  and  old  Ennius^  translating  of 
JBuripides's  Hecuba  ^  makes  wealth  to  be  nobility : 

Htsc  tu  etai  p«wer«e  dices,  facfile  AchUos  flexeris. 
Nam  qaani  opoleoti  loquiintar  pariter  atqoe  igaobiles, 
Eadem  dicta,  eademqae  oralio  sqaa,  non  aeqae  valet : 

'When  the  rich  and  the  ignoble  speak  the  san^e  thiags^  tb? 
rich  man.  shall  prevail,  when  the  ignolde  shall  not.' 

Wealth  makes  nobility.  And  therefore,  in  such  cases,  if  the 
isons  or  daughters  refuse  the  commajad  of  their  father,  it  is  to 
be  accounted  rebellion  and  disobedience*  But  the  wrbole 
inquiry  is  well  summed  up  in  those  excellent  words  of  Heli^- 
odorus:  Ecft^  yap  iBsi  to  rrig  ap^^c  av^oxp^fTcarS^aivo/xt^^nravna^ 
^^pjccifioi  TO  fiovXsffSfau  Bm^fioSac  70^)  oLq  ^6v pTOTrvvBaviaSf ai 
irepiTTOv.  Et  Si  yafiag  to  ytvofievov,  to  Trap'  hfi^^i^v  ^uXsv- 
jM  9vwe{mv  qvarfK€uov.  '^  If  the  fathers  will  use  the  utmost 
power  of  law,  it  is  enough  for  them  to  say,  *it  is  their  will.* 
And  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  ask,  where  they  have  power  to 
convpeL  But  when  there  is  a  marriage  to  be  contracted,  it 
is  fit  that  they  botla  cofisent.** 

There  are  some  inquiries  relating  to  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
which  would  be  seasonable  enough  here  to  be  consider^ 
ed,  concerning  the  powers  of  husbands  over  their  wives : 
but  because  the  matrimonial  questions  and  cases  of  con- 
science, are  very  material,  and  very  numerous,  and,  of  all 
things,  have  been  most  injured  by  evil  and  imperfect 
principles,  and  worse  conduct;  I  thought  it  better  to 
leave  this  to  fall  into  the  heap  of  matrimoniall  cases, 
whidi  I  design  in  a  book  by  itself,  if  God  shall  give  me 
opportunity,  and  fit  me  with  circumstances  accordingly. 

•  Apad  A.  Gell.  lib.  11.  cap.  4.  Oisel.  p.  582. 
/    ^  The  original  Greek  is  sabjoiaed: 

To  i'  a^fjt^a,  x^v  tuoiSk  ^yni$  fo  e-h 
ITfiirti.  Xoyoj  yaj  Ix  r  i'io^ovrroov  luv, 

/  HecDb.  Pors.  297.  Leips.  ed.  pag.  28.  (J.  R,  P.) 

«  Cttffip.iii  Afchelao.  2t,  Prienle/s  edition,  Tol.7.p.  580. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OP    THK    INTERPRETATION,    DIMINUTION,    AND    ABRO- 
GATION,   OF    HUMAN    LAWS, 

There  are  seven  ways  of  the  changing  of  human  laws,  sa 
that  the  obligation  of  conscience  is  also  changed  :  1.  Equity. 
2,  Judicisd  interpretation.  3.  A  contrary,  or  a  ceasing  reason. 
4.  Dispensation.  5.  Commutation.  6.  Contrary  custom. 
7.  Direct  revocation,  or  abrogation.  Of  these  I  am  to  give 
account  in  this  chapter,  that  the  conscience,  having  already 
seen  her  obligation,  may  also  discern  when  she  enters  into 
liberty. 

Sect.  1.  Of  Equity. 

RULE  I. 

When  the  Letter  qftlie  Law  is  burdensome  and  unjust,  the  Mean* 
ing  and  Charity  of  the  Law  do  only  oblige  the  Conscience, 

1.  "  Scire  leges  non  est  verba  earum  tenere,  sed  vim  ac  po- 
testatem ;  quia  prior  atque  potentior  est  quam  vox  mens  di- 
centis,'' say  the  lawyers;'  The  mind  of  the  lawgiver  is  more 
to  be  regarded  than  his  words."  For  words  change,  and  thing* 
change ;  and  our  expressions  sometimes  the  more  literal  they 
are,  the  more  obscure  they  are,  because  there  are  more  words 
than  things,  and  the  circumstances  and  appendages  are  the 
best  commentary.  **  Leges  perquam  egregise  res  sunt:  sed  is, 
qui  legibus  utitur  nimium  exacte^  videtur  esse  sycophanta,*' 
said  Menander* :  "  It  is  not  the  oflSce  of  a  judge  or  prince, 
but  of  a  sycophant,  to  be  exact  in  the  use  of  his  laws  :"  but 
there  is  abatement  and  allay  to  the  words  by  the  purpose  of 
him  that  spake  them.  For  *'  Nullam  rem  neque  legibus,  neque 
scriptura  uUa,  denique  ne  in  sermone  quidem  quotidiano 
atque  imperiis  domesticis  recte  posse  administrari,  si  unus- 
quisque  velit  verba  spectare,  et  non  ad  voluntatem  ejus,  qui 
verba  habuerit,  accedere  * ;''  for  **  Nothing  can  be  rightly  ad- 
ministered, either  in  laws  or  common  talk,  in  public  and  do- 

*  Hie  original  Greek  is  sabjoined : 

KaXdy  o!  wfxoi  a^^*  it^ty*  o  S*  op2y  rdvt  vSfAWS 

Stob.  Floril.  tit.  44.  conolading  lines.  (J.  R.  P») 

•  Cicero,  lib.  2.  de  Invent,  cap.  47.  Wetzel,  ?ol.  1.  pag.  293. 
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mestic  governments,  if  we  regard  the  words  more  than  the 
mind  of  him  that  spake  them."  There  are  some  tacit  ex- 
ceptions in  all  the  laws  that  would  not  be  tyrannical.  "  Quse- 
dam  etiamsi  nulla  significatione  legis  comprehensa  sint,  nsi- 
tura  tamen  excipiuntur,"  saith  Quintillian;  **  Natural  reason 
excepts  some  things,  which  are  not  excepted  in  the  law."— 
And  it  was  accounted  a  fierce  and  cruel  piece  of  importune^ 
justice  in  Basilius  Macedo  the  emperor,  who, — when,  a  stag 
having  fastened  his  horn  in  the  princess  belt,  and  tossed  him 
up  with  very  much  danger,  one  of  his  guard,  with  a  faulchioUy 
cut  the  prince's  girdle,  and  rescued  him  from  his  sad  calamity^ 
— caused  the  poor  man  to  be  put  to  death,  because  by  the 
law  it  was  capital  to  draw  a  sword  upon  the  prince.  The 
law  could  never  intend  to  make  it  death  to  save  the  prince's 
life.  Here  was  a  necessity  in  this  case  ;  and  if  it  had  been 
like  a  fault,  yet  here  it  had  been  excusable ;  for  necessity 
excuses  whatever  it  compels  to. 

2.  Now  this  happens  in  the  matter  of  penal  laws  princi- 
pally ;  for  those  equities,  which  are  alleviations  of  duty,  I 
shall  consider  under  the  other  heads :  but,  in  penalties,  it  is 
not  only  the  charity,  but  the  justice  of  the  law,  that  the  sub- 
ject should  neither  be  snared  by  an  unwary  or  obscure  letter, 
nor  oppressed  by  an  unequal  punishment. 

Qoid  tristes  qaerimonis, 
Si  non  snppHcio  culpa  rcciditar  ^? 

Laws  intend  not  to  cut  away  the  life,  or  to  pare  away  the 
goods,  of  the  subject,  but  to  cut  off  his  crimes,  to  restrain 
him  from  that  which  the  law  would  not  have  him  to  do. 
This,  in  propriety  of  speaking,  is  'justice:'  but  'equity/ 
although  it  signifies  all  that  reasonableness,  by  which  the 
burden  of  laws  is  alleviated,  and  so  will  comprehend  the  six 
first  heads  ;  yet  here  I  mean  it  in  the  particular  sense,  that 
is,  the  easing  of  punishments,  and  the  giving  gentle  sen- 
tences :  not  by  remission  of  what  is  justly  incurred,  for  thai 
is  clemency ; — but  by  declaring  the  delated  person  not  to  be 
involved  in  the  curse  of  the  law,  or  not  so  deeply  ;  not  to 
punish  any  man  more  than  the  law  compels  us ;  that  is 
equity.     And  to  this  many  rules  in  the  law  do  minister.  - 

3.  "Non  debet  aliquis   considerare  verba,   sed  volun- 

f  Horat.  Od.  ui.  24.  33. 
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t&tem^  cum  non  intentio  verbis,  sed  verba  intentioni  debeant 
deservire,"  said  the  law«.  Which  is  thus  to  be  understood; 
,not  that  we  are  blindly  to  aim  at  some  secret  purpose  of  the 
Jawgiver,  for  the  intention  of  man  is  to  be  judged  by  his 
.words,  and  not  the  words  by  his  intention.  But  the  meaning 
is,  that  if  some  words  be  obscure^  €hey  are  to  be  made  intel- 
ligible by  others.  *'  Incivile  enim  esse,  nisi  totSl  lege  per- 
jspecta,  una  aliqua  ejus  particula  proposita,  judicare/'  says 
the  law  ^.  We  must,  in  discerning  the  sense  of  the  law,  take 
in  altogether^  the  antecedents  and  the  consequents ;  and  if 
darkness  be  over  all  the  face  of  the  law,  then  the  intention 
is  tp  be  judged  by  circumstances^  by  the  matter  and  the 
occasion,  by  the  story  and  by  use.  "  Intelligentia  dictorum 
ex  causis  dicendi  assumenda  est,"  said  St.  Hilary '; ''  By  the 
causes  of  the  law,  we  may  judge  of  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver." 

4.  When  the  first  sense  of  the  words  infers   any  ab- 
surdity,  contradiction,  injustice,  or  unreasonableness,  the 
mind  of  the  lawgiver^  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  otherwise^  and 
the  words  are  not  to  be  adhered  unto.     "  In  ambigua  voce 
legisj,  ea  potius  accipienda  est  significatio,  quae  vitio  caret, 
preesertim  cum  voluntas  legis  ex  hoc  coUigi  possit*"    The 
laws  are  supposed  to  be  good,  and  therefore  no  evil  can  come 
from  them,  and  if  there  does,  that  was  not  their  mind ;  for,  as 
Cicero  ^  said  rarely  well,  "Verba  reperta  sunt,  non  quse  impe- 
dirent,  sed  quee  indicarent  voluntatem ;"  *'  Words  were  not 
invented  to  obscure,  but  to  declare,  the  will,"  and  therefore 
not  the  words  but  the  will  is  to  prevail ;  for  if  we  could  other- 
wise certainly  and  easily  understand  the  prince's  will,  we 
should  never  use  words.  When  Leo  Isaurus  °*  was  in  expec- 
tation of  the  Greek  empire,  he  dealt  with  two  astrologers  that 
were  Jews:  they  promised  that  the  sum  of  afiaird  would  fall 
into  his  hands^  and  he  promised  them  to  grant  them  any  one 
petition  they  should  ask.  When  he  had  obtained  his  desires, 
they  desired  him,  that  all  the  images  of  saints  might  be  de- 
molished :  he  granted  their  request,  but  put  them  to  death 
who  put  it  in  execution*    This  was  against  that  mind  of  the 

»  Cap.  in  Lis  de  Verb.  Signif.  >»  Lib.  4.  ff.  de  Legib. 

»  Lib.  4.  de  Trinit.  "  Lib.  19.  ff.  de  Legibus. 

1  Orat.  pro  Caecin.  "*  Zonar. 

VOL.    XIV.  Q 
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promise,  which  the  prince  bad  or  ought  to  have  had,  and  he 
did  not  keep  his  promise  though  he  kept  his  word ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  he  promised  or  intended  to  reward 
them  with  a  mischief*  So  it  is  in  laws;  if  an  evil  be  conse^ 
quent  to  the  observation  of  the  letter,  the  intention  is  then 
wholly  to  be  regarded ;  for  **  fraudem  legi  facit,  qui,  salvia 
verbis  legis,  mentem  ejus  circumvenit/'  saith  the  law  °;  '^The 
law  is  then  abused,  when  you  keep  the  words  of  the  law,  and 
prevaricate  in  the  sense  and  meaning.'^ 

6.  If  the  intention  be  gathered  by  circumstances,  by 
comparing  of  laws,  by  the  matter  and  by  appendages,  and  yet 
buft  obscurely,  the  words  are  rather  to  be  chosen  than  the 
obscure  intention.  The  reason  is,  because  words  are  the  first 
and  principal  sign  of  the  intention,  and  therefore  ever  to  be 
preferred ;  and  we  are  to  seek  no  other,  but  when,  by  acci«- 
dent,  these  are  hindered  to  signify :  when  the  intention  and 
the  words  do  differ, — by  what  means  soever  the  intention 
can  righdy  be  found  out,  that  must  be  stood  to.  ''  Ex  lege 
esse  tarn  quod  est  exsententia  legis,  quam  quod  ex  verbis^;'' 
for  that  is  law  which  is  signified  by  the  words,  or  by  the 
causes  and  matter  and  circumstances.  But  when,  in  respect 
of  the  obscurity,  on  all  hands  the  case  is  indifferent,  wf 
must  stand  to  the  words ;  for  there  is  equity  in  that,  that  what 
is  first  in  every  kind,  should  be  preferred  and  be  the  measure 
of  the  rest. 

6.  Add  to  thid,  that  unless  it  be  manifest,  that  the  words 
do  not  represent  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  the  con« 
science  of  the  subject  is  to  obey  the  words  of  law:  so  the 
lavir^  itself  says  expressly;  *'Non  aliter  a  si&cnificatione  ver* 
botuavejns  recedi.'quamcum  manifestum  L  aliud  ipsu« 
sensisse."  For  if  this  rule  were  not  our  measure,  every  witty 
advocate  might  turn  laws  to  what  purpose  he  please,  and 
every  subject  would  take  liberty  to  serve  his  prince,  not  by 
the  prince's  la^,  but  by  his  own  glosses;  and  then  our  con*- 
science  could  hdv^  no  measure  of  duty,  and  therefore  no 
ground  of  peace. 

7.  When  there  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  little  defiexioar 
from  the  natural  or  grammatical  sense,  and  this  deflexion  is 

"  Lib*  contra,  ff.  de  Legib*  et.  lib.  Non  Dabiain.'cap.  de  Legib. 

«  Lib.  Nomioifl  ff.  de  Verb.  Signif.  P  lib.  Non  aliter.  ffl  de  LegaU 
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evident  and  perc^ived^  we  must  stand  to  that  sense  without 
any  further  deflexion^  as  strictly  as  to  the  first  natural  sense. 
That  is,  when  awotd  in  law  signifies  many  things  by  pro* 
portion  and  analogy,  but  one  is  the  principal*  we  must  stand 
to  that  principal.  As  if  a  law  says,  *  He  that  steals  a  cha- 
lice from  a  churchi  let  him  die  the  death;'  the  word  '  death' 
must  signify  naturally,  for  the  separation  of  soul  and  body. 
But  if,  by  any  other  indication,  it  appear  not  to  signify  io 
the  first  natural  sense,  then  it  must  signify  in  that  sense  that 
stands  next  to  it ;  it  must  stand,  as  the  logicians  say,  '  pro 
fiuQQOsiori  analogato,'  and  therefore  must  signify  'a  civil 
death,'  that  is,  banishment,  or  the  diminution  of  his  head  by 
loss  of  liberty,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  laws.  And  wheit 
it  is  said,  the  son  must  inherit,  it  is  meant,  not  the  natural 
but  the  legitimate ;  or  if  not  this,  yet  not  the  adopted  but 
the  natural,  not  the  youngest  but  the  eldest* 

8.  If  words  used  in  law  have  a  '  civil  signification,' 
by  parity^  by  extension,  by  fiction  of  law,  it  is  then  to  be 
followed  and  chosen^  and  the  natural  to  be  left,  when  the 
circumstances,  the  matter,  and  the  appendages,  do  enforce  it, 
else  not:  but  yet  the  legal  sense  of  a  word,  though  it  prevails 
not  against  the  natural,  yet  it  must  prevail  in  the  common 
sense  of  law,  against  the  sense  of  privilege  and  exception. 
Among  the  Romans,  they  who  had  three  children,  had  a  right 
not  to  be  sent  to  the  wars.  But  if,  by  the  common  use  and 
signification  of  the  law,  the  word  '  children'  had  signified 
'  nephews,'  or  '  adopted  children,'  although  this  sense  could 
not  have  prejudiced  the  first  and  natural  sense  of  the  word; 
yet  when  the  emperor  gave  the  same  privilege  to  them,  that 
had  children  in  no  sense,  but  to  such  as  made  three  books^ 
children  of  the  brain,  the  second  sense  could  not  prevail 
against  the  first,  yet  it  might  against  the  last. 

9.  Words  that  are  of  civil  or  legal  signification^  must 
not  signify  according  to  grammar,  but  according  to  law. 
'Sttspension'  must  not  signify  hanging  of  the  man,  but  a 
temporary  laying  aside  his  office  or  emolument :  and  *  sacra« 
ment'  must  not,  in  theology,  signify  an  oath,  but  a  religious 
ceremony  of  Christ's  institution.  For  whatsoever  is  a  word 
of  art,  must  be  understood  by  the  measures  of  that  art :  and 
therefore  if  it  be  a  law-term,  though  that  word  be  used  also 
in  common  among  the  people,  yet  not  this  sense,  but  that  is 

q2 
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to  be  followed  in  the  understanding  of  the  laW  \  But  if  tii^ 
law  bath  no  propriety  of  use  or  interpretation  in  the  word; 
but  takes  it  up  from  the  common  usages  of  the  country, — noi 
the  best  lawyers,  but  the  best  masters  of  language,  are  the 
best  interpreters.  To  which  this  is  to  be  added ;  that  if  a  word 
in  law  be  taken  from  the  common  use,  and  this  use  change, 
and  the  law  abide, — the  word  in  the  law  must  abide  the  same 
as  does  the  law,  and  must  not  change  with  the  common  use : 
and  in  this  case,  not  the  best  lawyers,  nor  the  best  gramma- 
rians, but  the  best  historians,  are  the  best  measures  of  our 
conscience.  The  word  '  censeo'  in  the  law  of  the  Romans,  at 
first  did  signify  *  to  appoint,' afterward  'to  estimate,'  and  then 

*  to  censure,'  and  at  last  *  to  counsel'  or  '  to  suppose.' — Now 
when  the  word  '  censere'  is  used,  '  1.  ult.  ff.  de  suis  et  legil 
heered.,'  it  must  not  be  expounded  by  Cicero  in  his  oration 

•  pro  Cluentio,'  where  it  stands  for  '  liquet;'  for  in  this  law  ii 
i^tands  for  '  consulere :'  and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  we  are 
to  inquire  what  the  word  signified,  when  the  law  was  made ; 
for  the  word,  in  the  old  use,  is  not  the  measure  of  the  present 
use ;  neither,  if  it  were  clear  what  it  meant  in  the  ancient 
laws,  could  that  be  the  measure  of  expounding  contracts  or 
human  acts  or  obligations  at  present :  nor  yet  can  that  word, 
in  that  old  law,  receive  an  interpretation  by  the  difierence, 
which  it  hath  got  by  time. 

10.  But,  it  may  be,  some  of  these  rules  will  be  but  sel- 
dom useful  to  bur  cases  of  conscience ;  possibly  they  may 
bften :  but  then  to  reduce  these  things  to  the  intentions  of  the' 
preseiit  rule,  and  to  become  a  measure  of  practice,  there  are 
three  great  rules,  which  are  the  best  and  most  general  mea^ 
^ures  of  finding  out  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  laws  in 
order  to  equity  and  conscience,  when  the  grammar  or  the 
common  use  of  the  words  themselves  is  not  sufficient* 

11.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  law,  that 
deep  the  work  of  the  law.  And  this  is  the  first  rule  of  equity* 
For  it  is  but  conscience  to  suppose,  that  he  that  makes  ai 
contract,  does  it  'bona  fide ;'  and  he  that  makes  a  will,  would 
have  it  executed ;  and  he  that  leaves  a  legacy,  would  have  it 
do  good ;  and  he  that  appoints  a  guardian,  would  have  one 
that  should  be  fit  for  the  employment, — that  the  thing  in  hand 

II Dialecticoroin  Terba  nolla  sunt  poblica :  sais  otantar.  Et  id  qaidem  commune 
•ffloium  fere  est  artivm.  Cie.  Acmdem.  Ut>.  1,  qap.  ?.  n.  $5.  Dav^s  et  Ratb.  pa|*.  36.. 
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may  not  perish  and  come  to  nothing.  And  therefore,  Brasidas 
did  cavil,  not  treat  like  a  prince,  when  having  agreed  with  the 
"fireeks  that  he  would  quit  his  claim  to  the  Bceotian  fields, 
he  afterward  told  them  that  ^  those  were  not  the  Boeotian 
£elds,  but  his  own,  where  he  encamped  his  army  'J  Which 
thing,  if  it  had  been  true,  they  all  had  treated  about  nothing. 
—And  when  the  laws  of  Sicily  forbade  their  priests  to  resign 
their  benefices  to  their  sons,  the  two  priests  of  Panormo,  that 
agreed  together  interchangeably  to  resign  theirs  to  the  son 
of  each  other,  did  keep  the  words  of  the  canon  well  enough ; 
but  they  took  a  course  that  the  law  should  not  acquire  its 
end,  and  therefore  they  sinned  against  its  meaning.  And  this 
rule  is  of  great  use  in  all  doubtful  and  amphibological  expres- 
sions, according  to  that  rule  in  the  law  %  '^  Quoties  idem  ser- 
mo  duas  sententias  exprimit,  ea  potissimum  accipiatur,  quea 
rei  gerendsB  aptior  est.''  Thus  in  the  discerning  contracts  and 
,other  intercourses,  the  substance  of  the  thing  and  the  pre- 
sent employment  are  more  to  be  considered  than  any  improper 
or  equivocal  expression,  or  quirk,  in  the  words  of  the  law  or 
intercourse.  Antonio  Casulano,  a  poor  Piemontane,  having 
B,  sad  vintage  and  harvest  one  year,  by  reason  of  the  early 
rains  running  from  the  hills  before  he  had  gathered  his  fruits, 
comes  and  complains  to  his  landlord  Signior  Vitaldo,  and 
l;ells  him  his  sad  condition,  and  how  unable  he  was  to  pay 
bis  rent.  Vitaldo  pitying  his  poor  tenant,  told  him  he  would 
never  exact  any  thing  of  his  tenants  that  were  ruined  by  the 
iband  of  heaven,  and  therefore  for  his  rent  he  bid  him  be  at 
riest  and  let  it  alone.  Casulano  makes  his  leg,  and  thanks  his 
lord,  and  goes  home.  But  the  next  year  he  had  so  brave  a 
harvest  and  so  full  a  vintage,  that  it  was  greater  than  two 
years  before.  He  comes  and  brings  this  year's  rent :  but  Vi- 
taldo asks  him  where  was  the  rent  of  the  former  year.  The 
tenant  says  it  was  forgiven  him.  Here  then  is  the  question^ 
what  was  meant  by  ^  let  it  alone,'  and  ^  he  would  not  exact 
^is  rent  of  his  disabled  tenants ;'  that  is,  while  they  were  not 
•able,  he  would  forbear  them :  for  there  all  the  intercourse 
was  about  forbearing  the  rent,  and  he  never  thought  to  ask 
}iis  lord  to  forgive  it  him.  But  this  sense  of  the  words  was 
'rei  gerendae  aptior,'  it  was  agreeable  to  both  their  interesst 
in  conjunction,  and  therefore  Casulano  is  bound  in  pon- 

r  Thacyd.  lib.  4.  *  lib.  67.  ff.  de  Reg.  Jur, 
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science  to  pay  bis  rent.    So  the  lawyers  ^  say ;  "  Si  ambigua 
sit  intentio  seu  actiOiquod  utilius  sit  actori^  accipiendum  estJ^ 
The  landlord  is  to  hare  the  advantage  of  the  ambiguity ;  for 
besides  that  he  knew  his  own  meaning  best,  the  right  was 
his,  and  no  man  is  to  be  presumed  to  part  with  his  right 
i^inst  his  will.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  law,  as  well  as  in  con*' 
traots.;  '*  Amphibolias  autem  omnis  in  his  erit  qufiestio,  ali- 
quando,  *  uter  sit,  secundum  naturam  magis  sermo  V  semper, 
'  utrum  sit  lequius,'  utrum  is,  qui  sic  scripsit  ac  dixit,  sic  vo«- 
luerit :' "  So  QuintiUan  *  draws  into  a  compendium  all  the 
rules  of  expounding  doubtful  words.     First,  see  *  whethet  it 
be  agreeable  to  the  thing  in  hand/  for  no  man  is  willing  his 
own  act  should  perish :  for  this  sometimes  will  do  it;  but  if 
it  will  not,  ^  then  equity  must  intervene :' — but  if,  by  any 
other  way,  we  know  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  that  is  of  all 
things  to  be  preferred.    For  though  the  case  be  hard,  yet  if 
it  was  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  and  be  not  unjust,  it  must 
stand.  ^'  Quod  quidem  perquam  durum  est,  sed  ita  lex  scripta 
est  V'  "  It  is  hard,  but  so  the  law  is  written :"  that  is,  if  the 
mind  of  the  lawgiver  be  certain  and  clear,  no  equity  is  to  in^ 
tervene ;  but  when  the  mind  is  not  known,  equity  is  the  best 
meaning.    But  of  this  by  and  by.    This  is  of  great  use  in  re« 
ligion  as  well  as  in  justice.  For  when  God  gives  a  command 
and  uses  mystical  expressions,  metephors,  ritual  or  typical 
representments,  or  signifies  his  pleasure  by  the  outside  and 
crust  of  services,  though  this  is  not  to  be  despised  or  omit* 
ted,  yet  the  spiritual  and  moral  sense  and  internal  service  is 
the  principal,  that  is, '  rei  gerendaB  aptior,'  more  to  God's 
purposes,  and  more  to  ours.    When  God  commands  us  to  re- 
pent, and  to  serve,  him,  he  that  asks  the  question, '  when  God 
would  have  us  to  repent,  whether  it  will  not  serve  the  turn  if 
we  repent  at  all,  if  we  repent  upon  our  death-bed,  because 
the  words  of  the  commandment  do  indifferently  signify  any 
time :'  here  we  are  rightly  determined  by  this  rule,  that  was 
God*s  meaning  which  does  God's  work ;  that,  without  which 
the  work  would  perish,  and  God  would  not  be  served :  for 
God's  intention  being  that  we  should  glorify  him  by  a  fre6 
obedience,  and  serve  him  in  a  holy  life,— that,  which  makes 

«  Lib.  Es  Coodaoto.  sect  Papioiapas  ff.  d«  Usor.  lib.  65.  de  Judioiif • 
«  Lib.  7.  cap.  9. 15.  SpaJdiog,  toI.  3.  pag.  162* 
'  Lib.  Perapexit.  ff.  Qui  ot «  quibos. 
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• 

Q6d  to  loae  his  piitpase>  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  hia  words. 
Thus  when  Grod  commands  us  ^  to  come  into  bis  courts^  to  fall 
down  upon  our  knees  before  his  footstool ;'  it  must  mean  that 
we  must  worship  God  with  the  lowest  adoration  of  our  soulS| 
with  the  prostration  of  our  mind :  for  the  body  without  the 
mind  being  nothing, — unless  this  commandment  for  bodily 
worship  be  expounded  to  signify  the  worship  of  the  spirit 
God  is  injured,  his  intention  is  defeated.  And  therefore  tha 
law  y  bath  tstken  care  of  this :  '^  Improprie  verba  regulariter 
uon  accipiuntur,  nisi  aliter  actus  yel  periret,  vel  elusorius 
reddeiretur  ;^  ''Words  are  not  to  be  taken  improperly,  unless 
the  proper  acception  of  them  does  elude  the  purpose  of  the  law* 
giver,  and  makes  his  law  vain."  Thus  the  very  gentiles  ua* 
derstood  the  mind  of  God :  when  he  commanded  men  to  of- 
fer sacrifices  and  oblations  to  him,  his  meaning  was,  they 
should  kill  their  lusts,  and  sacri&ce  themselves  to  God.  To 
this  purpose  are  those  excellent  words  of  Menander  * : 

*H  9(y*  IXf  ^rroc  d  a-fxafiy^  ^cUm, 
Bxffow  y9fil(u  Toy  ^ov  uaBtcrr&HU, 

^*  He  that  offers  to  God  the  sacrifices  of  bulls  and  goats,  or 
of  any  other  beast,  gold  or  rich  garments,  ivory  or  precious 
stones,  and  thinks  by  this  means  to  reconcile  God  to  him,  is 
deceived,  and  is  a  fool."  When  God  commanded  these  things 
he  intended  to  be  understood  to  other  purposes. 

LiCykf  Toy  ay);«  y^jfynism  m^imhat, 

**  For  the  sacrificer  must  be  a  spiritual  man^  dead  unto  sia 
and  living  unto  righteousness ;  be  must  be  chaste  and  cba^ 
ritable^  just  and  true,  a  despiser  of  the  world,  and  must  not 
desire  so  much  as  another  man's  pin ;  and  be  must  be  the 
same  in  private  as  in  public,  walking  ever  as  in  the  presence 
of  God."    This  is  an  excellent  sum  of  religion,  and  the  best 

T  Lily.  Cut  VSaamm.  C  d«  %jtt^ 

>  Ed.  CIcnci,  p.  f6S.    m,wm  W«IH<'»  Cmu  Gnve.  ftif.p.  4L 
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interpreter  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Moses's  law^  next  to  the 
sermons  of  the  gospel :  but,  without  this^  the  work  of  God 
had  perished,  and  religion  itself  had  been  elusory.  And  tbi» 
is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  sense  beyond  the  letter  of  a  conw 
mandment. 

12.  In  all  laws  and  obligations  of  conscience  by  con-< 
tract,  when  any  doubt  arises,  we  are  to  consider  what  is  most 
likely  and  what  is  most  usual,  and  rest  upon  that.  **  In  con-* 
trahendo  quod  agitur  pro  cauto  habendum,"  says  the  law".^ 
We  must  suppose  that  the  contractor  did  intend  that  sense^ 
that  is  the  wariest,  because  that  is  the  most  likely ;  nothing 
being  so  reasonable  as  to  think  the  man  intended  that,  which 
all  the  world  does,  that  is,  to  buy  cheap  and  to  sell  dear«  If 
this  will  not  do  it,  then  we  must  run  to  the  custom  of  the. 
country ;  because  the  things  and  manners  of  custom,  thouglv 
they  were  not  in  the  contract,  yet '  veniunt  in  boni  fide  ju-^ 
diciis,'  they  are  to  be  of  weight  in  judgments,  as  being  a  rea- 
sonable decision  of  questions  and  obscurities.  But  if  no- 
thing of  all  this  will  do,  then  comes  in  the  principal  rule  of 
equity  and  remissions :  '*  Semper,  in  obscuris,  quod  minimum 
est,  sequimur ;"  "  In  all  things  of  burden,  the  least  isto  be 
chosen  *"."  This  is  of  use  in  contracts^  in  testaments,  and  in 
infliction  of  punishments. 

13.  In  contracts,— -He  that  promises  to  give  a  man  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds,  cannot  be  challenged  nor^ 
obliged  but  for  a  hundred.  ''  In  suuimis,  semper,  quod  minus, 
est,  promitti  videtur  V  The  reason  is,  because,  when  two 
things  of  burden  are  expressed,  he  that  promised,  must  so  far 
be  his  own  judge  as  to  determine  himself  in  the  event,  when 
he  did  not  in  the  stipulation ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  he  would  be  bound  but  to  the  less.  For  as,  in 
the  canon  law,  when  a  bishop  had  obtained  leave  to  resign 
or  quit  his  little  bishoprick,  of  his  superior,  it  is  not  granted 
that  he  shall  be  translated  to  another  in  the  grant  of  cessiofi ) 
and  the  reason  given  in  the  l?iw  ^  is  this,  "  Nam  si  circa  transr 
lationem  idem  fieri  volnisset,  qnod  4e  cessione  dixerat,  et  de^ 
trjc^nslatione  poterat  expressisse ;"  '*  Because  he  that  granted 
a  cession,  could  as  easily  have  said  trs^n^lation^  if  he  had  so, 
^ .       .  ■  ■  .     .  ...  » 

«  Lib.  Cam  qnid  AT.  de  Reb.  Credit.  ^  Lib.  9.  if.  de  Regal.  Jur, 

^  Lib.  Inter  Stipulantetn,  et  lib.  Si  ita  ff.  de.  Verb.  Signif. 
'  Cap,  3.  Kct.  Sed  oeque  de  TransUt.  Episc* 
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intended :"  so  here  aldo  it  is  presumed^  that  he'  intended  to 
give  the  least;  because,  if  he  had  intended  the  biggest,  he 
might  as  easily  have  said  so,  as  to  have  named  a  less ;  and  if 
he  intended  a  greater,  he  may  perform  it  yet  if  he  please. 
Thus  if  Titius  promise  to  pay  his  debt  within  a  year  or  two» 
Caius  cannot,  by  virtue  of  that  promise,  force  him  to  pay  it, 
till  the  two  years  be  out. 

14.  In  testaments  also  the  case  is  the  same. — Maevius 
makes  his  will,  and  leaves  Lucius  his  heir  of  all,  but  gives 
his  sister  as  much  as  one  of  his  sons.  The  heir  is  tied  to  pay 
his  aunt  but  so  much  as  that  son  hath,  whose  portion  is  the 
least.  Thus  when  Regulus  left  to  his  wife  Quintilla  the  field 
that  was  next  to  the  Campus  Martins,  the  praetor  understand- 
ing that  he  had  two  fields  next  to  the  Campus  Martius,  gave 
ber  the  least  of  the  two :  the  reason  is,  because  the  father  is 
supposed  to  put  upon  the  heir  that  burden,  which  is  the 
lighter*. 

15.  But  this  holds  not  in  all  cases  :  the  rule  is  the  same, 
and  ease  and  remission  are  to  be  done,  and  the  gentler  sen- 
tence is  to  be  followed,  and  the  last  burden  to  be  imposed^ 
and  the  smallest  legacy  to  be  paid  and  received,  or  the  niost 
advantageous  sense  of  favour  is  to  be  pursued:  but  allihe 
difficulty  will  be,  to  whom  the  ease  or  the  advantage  is  tobe^ 
done  ;  for  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another,  is  to  have' 
benefit  of  the  chancery.  1.  For  the  heir  is  to  be  favoured- 
against  the  legatees,  unless  God  and  religion  be  the  legatee  ; 
for  the  church  is  to  be  favoured  against  the  heir.  And 
therefore  Sca&vola  said,  that,  '  If  a  Roman,  in  his  testament,^ 
appointed  an  image  to  be  set  up  in  a  temple,  in-  which  there 
were  marble  and  brass  and  silver  statues,  the  legacy  was  to  be 
performed  in  the  most  costly  material ;'  *^  idque  favore  Dei 
et  religionis,"  says  the  law^;  because,  in  doubts,  it  is  fit  that 
God  should  have  the  prereminence ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  testator  intended  to  give  the  best  unto  the 
best.  Let  the  instance  be  changed,  and  it  is  a  good  measure 
for  conscience  in  the  causes  and  questions  of  Christians^' 
2.  The  heir  of  the  donor  is  to  be  used  and  to  be  understood 
in  the  least  sense,  unless  that  least  sense  makes  the  gift  mw 

«  Lib.  Cam  Servus,  seot.  Scio  fT.  de  Legat.  et  lib.  Unam  ^xfamilia,  seot.  Si  rem 
tuam.  ff.  cod. 

f  Xib.Titia.  38.  sect.  fiu.  sap.  de  Auro  et  Argent.  Leg. 
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profitable  and  good  for  nothing.  Ariina.  dying,  left  a  servaat 
to  his  brother  for  a  legacy.  Caaidius^  who  wits  the  heir,  offers 
to  give  his  uncle  his  man  Spinax,  who  was  the  veriest  rogiie 
in  all  the  empire.     But  his  uncle  answered,  *  My  brother  di4 
not  intend  to  give  me  a  mischief.'     Then  he  offers  him  Len- 
tillus,  who  was  little  better  than  a  fool.    To  this  his  uncle 
answered,  '  My  brother  did  not  intend  to  give  me  nothing/ 
And  at  last  the  uncle  demanded  Aretius,  who  wa9  his  bro- 
ther's physician :  but  that  Canidius  refused,  and  he  might 
very  well ;  but  he  gave  him  Merula,  that  was  a  very  good 
baker,  and  both  were  indifferently  pleased  :  but  such  a  one 
that  was  not  the  best,  and  yet  was  good  for  something,  was 
due  by  justice.    3.  Causes  of  repetition  are  to  be  favoured 
more  than  causes  of  gain.    He  that  desires  but  to  save  him* 
self,  or  to  get  his  own,  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  him,  that« 
if  he  prevails,  gets  gain  :  and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  bet* 
ter  to  save  a  main  stake,  than  to  get  an  accession ;  it  is  bet* 
ter  to  have  one  preserved  than  another  increased :  and  it  is 
more  to  be  presumed,  that  he,  who  demands  restitution,  seeks 
but  his  own,  than  that  the  other's  gain  is  justly  his.     4.  He 
that  buys  in  doubts  of  conscience  and  law^  is  to  be  preferred 
before  him  that  sells,  and  the  interpretation  ought  to  be  on 
the  behalf  of  the  first.    The  reason  of  this  is,  because  he 
that  sells,  cannot  so  easily  be  deceived  as  he  that  buys ;  for 
every  man  is  justly  presumed  to  know  the  price  of  his  own 
goods,  and  be  cunning  in  his  own  trade.  5.  For  dowries,  and 
6.  for  liberty,  and  7.  possession,  sentences  are  to  be  given  in 
the  favourable  sense,  because  the  cases  themselves  are  full  of 
charity  and  mercy ;  and  they  that  complain  in  these  cases^ 
are  commonly  the  oppressed  party  ^. 

16.  This  rule  also  is  intended,  and  that  principally,  in 
punishments  and  penal  sentences  of  law, — Whiere  if  the  law 
be  obscure,  it  is  oh  all  hands  confessed,  that  the  sense  of 
equity  is  an  excellent  interpretation,  and  declares  the  mind 
of  the  lawgiver  ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that,  if  several  penalties 
be  expressed  in  the  law^  ordinarily  the  judge  is  to  impose  the 
least ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  does  at  once  the  actions 
of  two  virtues ;  it  is  justice  and  it  is  charity  at  the  same  time. 
I  say  '  ordinarily ;'  for  sometimes  there  are  great  examples 

t  Libertas  omnibas  rebas  favorabillor  est  lib.  38.  ff.  de  Re  JadieaU' 
^  Lib.  interprelatioM.  ff.  de  PoBoif. 
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to  be  made^  and  in  them  there  is  very  often  *  aliqaid  iniqui  V 
nothing  of  equity^  but  something  that  wa«  very  hard.  And 
the  Hebrew  kings,  say  the  rabbins,  had  a  power  of<iau«Mig 
the  malefactor  to  hang,  all  day  and  a;ll  night,  upon  the  ao^ 
cursed  tree ;  though  the  law  was  more  gentle,  and  command* 
ed  the  body  to  be  taken  down  before  the  sun  set ;  but  if  the 
public  necessity  required  it,  the  Jewish  doctors  say,  that  their 
kings  had  power. 

17.  But  the  great  difficulty  is,  when  the  words  of  the  law 
are  express,  and  name  the  punishment,  whether  or  no,  can 
there  be  any  remission  by  equity  or  interpretation  ?  Titius, 
being  cited  to  appear  in  court,  came  not,  and  was  fined  :  but 
be  came  immediately*  The  question  is,  whether  he  ought  in 
conscience  to  be  relieved.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  law,  the  sen-* 
tence  against  him  is  just ;  for  let  the  cause  be  ever  so  odious^ 
the  law  must  be  understood  according  to  the  propriety  of 
the  words,  unless  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  can  otherwise 
be  certainly  known.  But  if  by  any  ways  he  can  be  relieved^ 
— he  ought  to  be,  if  there  be  evident  equity  on  his  side.  But  be* 
cause  this  equity  is  against  the  solemnity  of  law,  it  must  be 
introduced  as  solemnly,  that  is,  by  a  law,  or  a  solemn  decred 
according  to  the  disposition  of  law  ^.  But  this  latter  part  is 
matter  of  prudence  more  than  of  conscience ;  and  concerning 
this  conflict  of  law  and  equity  Cicero  hath  spoken  excellent 
things,  as  who  please  may  see  in  his  oration  ^'  pro  Caecina/ 
and  in  his  '  lib.  2.  Rhet.' — But  for  the  practice  of  it,  both  ia 
law  and  conscience,  it  is  an  excellent  rule  of  law,  *'  Capienda 
est  occasio,  quaa  praebet  benignius  responsum;"  An  occasion 
must  not  be  forced  against  a  law ;  but  if  any  can  be  found,  it 
must  be  used  in  the  behalf  of  equity.  And  therefore  Celsus, 
Marcellus,  and  Ulpian,  are  noted  with  a  fair  memory  for  being 
studious  of  equity  in  the  sentences  of  law  :  and  for  this  very 
thing  Cicero  ™  commends  Servius :  but  Scaevola,  Paulus,  Jtt« 
lianus,  and  the  Sabiniani,  and  some  others,  were  more  pro* 
pense  to  rigour  and  subtilty,  and  were  less  beloved. 

Tristo  rigor  mmias?  Torqnmti  deipae  mores*. 

Titus  Manlius  was  to  blame  in  putting  bis  son  to  death  for 

Habet  aliqaid  ex  iaiqao  omoe  nftgiinm  exenplam,  quod  o#Dtrt  tiBgnlof  stili- 
tate  pablica  rependitor.  Taeit.  Aiwal.  xir.  44.  Raperti,  toI.  1,  jf^  3B0, 
k  Lib.  168.  If.  de  Reg.  Jer.  >  Cmf.  18.  •  Pbiiip.  9. 

f  dudiM.  de  i.  Com.  Honor, 403.  Ctmtr,  yoL  l*ptf*  lii* 
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a  glorious  victory  gotten  by  a  little  offence.  But  all  gdodi 
laws  were  ever  desirous  of  easy  interpretation,  when  the 
matter  itself  was  a  burden  :  and  it  was  well  said  of  Gattinara^ 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  "  Chi  vuole  troppo  abbracciare; 
va  d,  pericolo  di  non  strignere  cosa  alcuna ;"  ''  He  that 
strains  the  cord  too  hard,  breaks  it,  and  can  bind  nothing." 
*'  Periculosum  est  praegrave  imperium :  et  difficile  est  conti^ 
nere  quod  capere  non  possis/'  said  Curtius  p.  He  that  fills  hii^ 
hand  too  full,  lets  go  more  than  he  should.  There  is  a  mea- 
sure in  laws,  which  must  not  take  in  every  thing,  but  let 
^ome  things  pass  gently  ;  for  a  government  that  is  too  heavy 
is  dangerous  :  and  therefore,  without  all  peradventure,  wheni 
the  punishments  are  general,  the  least  special  ought  to  be 
taken.  Thus  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  punished  with  the  pu- 
nishment of  slaves  and  vagabonds.  If  bodily  punishment  by 
law  be  commanded,  scourging  is  to  be  understood,  or  such  as 
is  in  use  in  the  nation,  and  not  the  cutting  off  a  member,  or 
putting  to  death,  say  the  Greek  lawyers  S.  And  there  is  no 
exception  to  this,  but  this  only,  that  this  is  to  be  understood 
ii^  lighter  offences,  not  in  greater ;  for  in  these  it  may  be 
of  as  much  concernment  to  justice  that  the  severer  part  be 
taken,  as  it  is  to  charity,  that  lighter  offences  should  carry 
ihe  lighter  load.  And  therefore  the  Senat.  Cons.  Syllanianum 
decreed,  that^  if  a  slave  had  killed  his  lord^  all  the  slaves  in  the 
house  should  die  for  it.  It  was  a  hard  and  a  severe  law ;  but 
it  was  a  great  crime,  and  by  great  examples  the  lives  of  mas- 
ters were  to  be  secured  ;  and  to  this  purpose  C,  Cassius  the 
lawyer  defended  it  with  great  reason^  as  is  to  be  seen  in  hia 
oration  in  Tacitus ''. 

18.  (3.)  In  matters  of  favour  and  matters  of  piety,  the 
sense  of  the  law  is  to  be  extended  by  interpretation.  Things 
odious  and  correctory  are  called  '  strictse'  in  the  law ;  and 
that  which  is  favourable,  is  called  '  res  ampla ;'  because  as 
the  matter  of  that  is  to  be  made  as  little  as  it  may  be,  so  the 
matter  of  this  may  be  enlarged.  Thus  if  any  thing  be  done 
in  the  favour  of  the  children,  the  adoptive  and  the  natural  are 
included,  when  it  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  legitimate. 
And  that  which  is  made  legitimate,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  that, 
which.is  so  of  itself;  and  he  thatisnaturalized^is  tp  be  reckoned 

o  Apud  Guicciard.  lib.  16.^Ga11.  Proverb.  Qai  trop.  emb'rasse,  mal  estreint. 
P  Lib.  4.  1  Ad  lib.  Pen.  do  Pocuis.  *  Aon.  xi?.  44, 
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as  a  natii^e ;  and  a  freedmany  as  he  that  was  born  free  ;  and 
the  privileges,  granted  to  a  city,  are  to  be  extended  to  the 
suburbs.  But  this  rule  is  to  be  estimated  as  the  former,  there 
being  the  same  reason  of  contraries,  save  only  that  there  is, 
in  the  matters  of  favour,  something  of  particular  considera- 
tion. For  although  it  is,  by  the  former  measures,  set  down  who 
are  the  persons,  and  which  are  the  causes  to  be  favoured  and 
eased ;  yet  those  persons  are  not  in  all  cases  to  receive  the 
advantage ;  that  is,  they  are,  in  all  cases,  which  the  words  of 
the  law  can  bear,  except  that,  by  that  favour,  the  whole  pro- 
cess be  evacuated,  or  the  thing  be  lost.  Therefore  although 
the  guilty  person  is  favoured  in  all  the  methods  and  solemni-« 
ties  of  law,  where  the  law  can  proceed ;  yet  where  the  favour 
would  hinder  the  proceeding,  the  accuser  and  not  the  guilty 
person  is  to  receive  it.  For  the  accuser  hath  the  advantage 
of  taking  his  oatb  in  law,  which  the  guilty  person  hath  not  ;- 
because  the  law  supposes  he  will  deny  the  fact,  right  orwrong» 
And  thus  we  are  also  to  proceed  in  our  private  intercourses 
of  justice  and  charity,  we  are  rather  to  believe  the  accuser 
swearing,  than  the  accused.  But  if  the  accusation  be  not 
sworn,  or  if  the  guilty  person  be  brought  into  judgment  upon 
suspicion  only,  and  a  public  fame, — we  are  rather  to  believe^ 
the  accused  swearing  his  innocence,  than  the  voice  of  fame 
or  uncertain  accusers. 


Sect.  2.  Judicial  Interpretation. 
RULE  II. 

When  the  Power  that  made  the  LaWy  does  interpret  the  Law, 

the  Interpretation  is  authentical,  and  obliges  the  Conscience  as 

much  as  the  Law ; .  and  can  release  the  Bond  of  Conscience  so 

jar  as  the  Interpretation  extends,  as  much  as  if  the  Law  were 

abrogated. 

» 

1.  When  the  law  is  interpreted  by  the  emperor,  ''ratam  et 
indubitatam  habendam  esse,"  say  the  lawyers.  The  reason 
is  plain  and  easy.  The  law  is  nothing  but  the  solemn  and 
dieclared  will  of  the  lawgiver;  and  he  that  speaks,  best 
knows  his  own  mind ;  and  he  that  can  take  away  the  law^ 
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^ean  alter  it ;  and  he  tliat  can  Cut  off  the  hands,  may  certaiidy 
pare  the  nails :  and  since  the  legislative  power  never  dies, 
and  from  this  power  the  law  hath  its  perpetual  force^  aiid  caa 
live  no  longer  than  he  please^ — by  what  method  of  law  soever 
he  signify  his  mind»  whether  it  be.  by  declaring  the  meaning 
of  the  law^  or  by  abating  the  rigour  of  it,  or  dispensing  in  the 
case,  or  enlarging  the  favour,  or  restraining  the  severity ;  it 
is  all  one  as  to  the  event  and  obligation  of  conscience »  The 
interpretation  is  to  the  law,  as  the  echo  to  the  voice;  it 
comes  from  the  same  principle,  and  though  it  speaks  less, 
yet  it  speaks  oftener,  and  it  speaks  enough,  so  much  as  is 
then  to  be  the  measure  of  the  conscience  in  good  and  eviL 

2.  For  when  the  lawgiver  does  interpret  his  law,  he  does 
not  take  off  the  obligation  of  the  law,  but  declares^  that,^  in 
such  a  case,  it  was  not  intended  to  obl^.  Tacitu&  tells  oS 
a  Roman  knight,  who  having  swom^to  his  wife  that  he  wouM 
never  be  divorced  from  her,  was,  by  Tiberius,  dispensed  with^ 
when  he  had  taken  her  in  the  unchaste  embraces  of  his  soo-t 
in^'Iaw.  The  emperor  then  declared,  that  the  knight  had 
only  obliged  himself  not  to  be  divorced,  unless  a  great  cause 
should  intervene*  Thus  we  find  that  Pope  Lucius  III.*  did 
absolve  them  from  their  oathy  that  sware  they  would  not 
apeak  to  their  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  or  showr 
them  any  kindness :  but  this  absolution  quitted  them  not  from; 
the  sin  of  a  rash  and  impious  oath,  but  declared  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  keep  it.  '*  Absolvit,  i.  e.  absolutum  osten- 
dit*  ;'^  as  Pope  Nicolas  did,  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Triers,  he  declared  him  to  be  at  liberty ;  and  the  gloss" 
derives  a  warranty  for  this  use  of  the  word,  out  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah. 

3.  It  was  ill  said  of  Brutus,  that  a  prince  might  not  be 
more  severe,  nor  yet  more  gentle  than  the  law.  For  there 
are  many  things,  *' quae  natura  vrdentur  honestaesse,  tem- 
poribtts  sunt  inhonesta,"  saith  Cicero  *, "  which,  at  first  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  and  in  their  own  nature,  are  honest,  but  in 
the  change  of  times  and  by  new  relations,  become  unjust 
and  intolerable:"  and  therefore  the  civi(  law^  allows  to 
princes,  a  power  "juvare,  suppl^re,  corrigere,"  "to  help,  to> 

•  Cap.  Cum  quidam.  seel.  Dli  Vero  de  Jure.        *  Cap.  Aaetoritalem,  15.  cap.  6. 

•  Gloss.  Mago.  Verb.  Absolviaras.  »  Lib.  3,  de  OfBc. 
t  Lib.  }vm  a  feel.  1.  do  Just,  el  Joire* 
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supply,  to  correct,"  the  taws.  For  those  are  hut  precarious 
princes,  who,  when  they  see  a  case  that  needs  a  remedy, 
cannot  command  it;  but  like  the  tribunes  of  Rome,  who, 
when  they  offered  to  intercede  and  interpose  between  Fabius 
and  the  sentence  of  Papyrius  the  dictator,  by  which  Fabius 
was  condemned,— could  effect  nothing,  till  they  went  upon 
their  knees  in  his  behalf.  But  it  is  worse,  that  the  laws  of  a 
nation  should  bind  the  prince,  as  Jupiter  in  Homer*  was 
bound  by  the  laws  of  fate,  so  that  he  could  not  help  his  son 
Sarpedon,  but  sat  weeping  like  a  chidden  girl.  But  of  this 
I  have  already  given  suj£cient  accounts.  The  supreme  power 
''dominus  legum,  canon  animatus  in  terris,  lex  animata, 
fons  justitise,  suprajus  dispensarepotens,^  as  Innocentius  * 
said  of  himself ;  and  therefore  of  this  there  can  be  no  question* 
**  Inter  sequitatem  j  usque  interpositam  interpretationem  nobis 
solis  et  oportet,  et  licet  inspicere,"  saith  the  emperor  **;  "  The 
prince  alone  hath  power  to  intervene  between  equity  and 
strict  law  by  his  interpretation."  This  is  now  to  be  reduced 
to  practice. 

4.  First,  This  power  must  be  administered  with  nobleness 
and  ingenuity ;  not  fraudulently,  or  to  oppress  any  one,  which 
Cicero  ^  calls  ^'  calumniam^  et  nimis  callidam,  sed  malitiosara 
juris  interpretationem,*'  **  a  crafty  and  malicious  comment*' 
ary."  Such  as  was  that  act  of  Solyman,  who  after  be  had 
sworn  never  to  take  from  Ibrahim  Bassa  his  life,  killed  him 
when  he  was  asleep,^ — because  Talisman,  the  priest,  declared 
that  sleep  is  death.  Thus  the  triumviri,  in  Rome,  having  a 
mind  to  kill  a  boy.  which,  by  the  force  of  law,  they  could  not 
do,  they  gave  him  the  '  toga  virilis,'  and  forced  him  to  be  a 
man  in  estimation  of  law,  that,  by  law,  they  might  oppress 
him.  And  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia,  thought  himself  se-* 
cure,  when  Rhadamistus,  the  son  of  Pharasmanes  the  Iberian 
king,  had  promised  he  would  neither  stab  nor  poison  him ; 
but  the  young  tyrant  interpreted  his  promise  maliciously, 
when  he  oppressed  him  with  pillows  and  feather-beds.  And 
all  Europe  hates  the  memory  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
who,  having  promised  to  Atto  Adel,  a  Palatine  of  Franconia> 
that  he  should  safely  return  out  of  his  castle,  did  indeed  per- 
form the  letter  of  his  word ;  but  pretending  kindness  as  well 

'  II,  «*.  459.  *  Cap.  Proposott.  de  Goncess.  pnBbend. 

^  C.  At  Leg.  et  Const.  PrIiM.        «  l>oOffic.  lib.  1. 10. 6.  HemiBgw,  p;  82. 
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as  justice,  when  he  bad  brought  him  forth  out  of  the  castle, 
passionately  invited  biiu  to  breakfast,  and  then  killed  him 
nvhen  he  re-entered.  The  power  of  princes  to  give  senses  to 
their  laws,  must  be  to  do  justice  and  to  give  ease  to  the  piti- 
able^and  oppressed.  . 

5.  Secondly,  This  power  is  not  to  be  administered  but 
upon  grave  and  just  causes :   for  to  be  easy  and  forward  in 
bending  the  laws  by  unnecessary  interpretations,  is  but  a  di- 
minution of  justice,  and  a  looseness  in  government;  as  wa« 
well  observed  by  Livy  ^,  speaking  bf  those  brave  ages,  in  which 
the  Roman  honesty  and  justice  were  the  beginning  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world:  ''Sed  nondum  hsec,  quae  nunc 
tenet  seculum,  negligentiadivumvenerat;  nee  interpretanda 
sibi  quisque  jusjurandum  et  leges  aptas  faciebat,  sed  suos 
potius  mores  ad  ea  accommodabat ;"  "  The  neglect  of  the 
gods  and  the  laws,  was  not  gone  so  far  as  to  bend  the  laws 
to  the  manners  of  men,  but  men  measured  their  manners  by 
the  laws:" — and  then  no  man  can  deny  to  a  prince  leave  to 
derogate  from  his  laws,  by  such   interpretations.     "Licet 
enim  regi  in  civitate  cui  regnat,  jubere  aliquid  quod  neque 
ante  ilium  quisquam,  neque  ipse  unquam  jusserat,"  saith  St. 
Austin®;  "  A  king,  in  his  own  dominions,  may  command 
that,  which  neither  any  man  before  him,  or  himself  before 
that  time,  commanded:"  meaning,  that  although  he  must 
govern  by  his  laws,  yet,  when  there  is  a  favourable  case,  he 
may  give  a  new  sense  to  them,  that  he  may  do  his  old  duty 
by  new  measures.    Thus  Solomon  absolved  Abiathar  from 
the  sentence  of  death,  which,  by  law,  he  had  incurred, — be- 
cause he  had  formerly  done  worthily  to  the  interests  of  hia 
father  David.    Thus  when  Cato,  censor,  had  turned  Luciua 
Quinctius.  Flaminius  out  of  the  senate,  the  majesty   of  the 
Roman  people  restored  him  ;  and  though  they  had  no  causey 
to  do  it,  yet  they  had  power.     Now  this  power,  though  it 
may  be  done  by  interpretation,  yet  when  it  is  administered 
by  the  prince,  it  is  most  commonly  by  way  of  pardon,  abso- 
lute power,  and  prerogative.  Thus  princes  can  restore  a  maa 
in  blood.     "  Fas  est  cuivis  principi  maculosas  notas  vitiatea 
opinionis  abstergere^"     So  Antony,  the  emperor,  restored. 
Juiianus  Licinianus,  whom  Ulpiaa  the  president  had  ba-« 

^  Lib.  3.  cap.  20.  Raperti,  vol.  1.  pag..  199.        '  Lib.  3.  Confess,  cap.  Q^ 
.  ^  Oassioclpr.  lib.  3.  var.  ep.  46.  lib.  Caw  Salalatus.  cap.  de  Sent.  Pau. 
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hislied.  When  a  law  deterxmnesv  that^iinder  such  ah  age>  a 
person  shall  be  incapable  of  being  the  general  of  an  acmy^- 
the  supreme  power  .can  declare  the  meaning  of  the  lawto  be» 
unless  a  great  excellency  of  courage  and  maturity  of  judg'^ 
ment^  supply  the  want  of  years ;  in  which  very  case  Scipia 
Africanus  said  wisely^  when  he  desired  to  be  employed  in  the 
Panic  war,  "  se  sat  annorum  habiturum^  si  ;populus  Homanus: 
voluerit/'  ''he  should  quickly  be  old  enough>  if  the  Roman* 
people  pleased.'^  Thus  Tiberius  put  Nero  into  the  senate  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  so  did  Augustus  the  like  to  Tiberius* 
and  his  brother ;  and  the  people  declared  or  dispensed  th& 
law  in  Pompey's  case«  and  allowed  him  a  triumph  before  he 
had  been  consul  or  praetor. 

6.  But  to  this  there  is  not  much  to  be  said ;  for  he  that 
ean  make  a  new  law^may^  by  interpretation,  change  the  old^ 
into  a^ew;  thatiSf  any  interpretation  of  his  is  valid,  if  it  be 
just,  naturally  just,  though  it  be  not  according  to  the  gram- 
mar or  first  intention  of  the  civil  or  municipal  law :  *'  quia  si 
leges  condere  soli  imperatori  concessum  est>  etiam  leges  in-^ 
ierpretarl  solo  dignum  imperio  esse  oportet^."  He  that  can 
do  the  greater,  can  do  the  less  ;  and  he  that  hath  power  of 
cutting  off  the  head,  can  dispose  of  the  tongue  as  he  please ;: 
so  that  if  it  will  not  .speak  what  he  would  have  it,  he  caa 
take  a  course^  it  shall  apeak  nothing  against  him.  But  the 
case  is  otlierwise  in  judges^      .  • 

.  7.  For  the  interpretation  of  laws,,  made  by  judges,  i& 
matter  of  fidelity  and  wise  dispensation,  but  nothing-  of 
empire  and  power ;  and  it  is  a  good  probable  warranty  of 
conscience,  but  no  final  determination  in  case  any  cause  of 
doubt  happens  to  oppose  it.  And  this  was  well  observed  by 
Cicero  ^ :  '^  Nemo  apud  judices  ita  solet  caus^m'agere ;  '  ig- 
noscite,  judices ;  erravit ;  lapsus  est ;  non  putavit ;  si  unquam 
poi^thac'  In  senatu  vero,  et  apud  populum,  et  apud  princi- 
peto,  et  ubicunqiie  juris  dementia  est,  habet  locum  depreca- 
tio."  No  man  is  to  ask  any  favour  of  the  judges,  but  what 
the  law  allows  him  ;  but  of  the  prince,  he  may : 

A  qnd  stepe  rei,  nallo  licet  sert  redempti, 
Ac6ipiont  propriain  doilato  criniine  vitam. 

I'or  what  is  wanting  in  the  provisions  of  law,  he  can  make 

«  lib.  Bit.  cap.  de  Lcgib.  ^  Pro  li^parr  cap.  10.  J»  6.  Wet8el,_p.  301 . 
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up  by  the  fidiiesg  of  bis  power:  and  if  there  be  no  injnr^  to 
any,  let  there  be  what  favourer  indulgence  he  please,  hi» 
interpretation  is  good  law,  and  can  bring  peace  to  the  con- 
science in  the  particular.  According  to  this  is  ihat  of  the 
lawyers':  ''Qui  jurato  promisitjudicio  sisti,nonYideturpeje-' 
rasse,  si  ex  concessa  causa  hoc  deseruit ;"  ''He  that  hath 
sworn  to  appear  in  judgment,  is  not  peijur^d,  if  he  have  leave 
given  him  not  to  appear  :'^  meaning,  from  him  that  can  in- 
terpret the  law,  or  dispense,  declare  the  man  not  bounds  or 
give  leave  to  break  it.  But  when  the  judges  interpret  a  law> 
they  either  expound  it  by  customs  of  the  court  or  country; 
or  else  by  learning  and  wise  conjectures.  Interpretations  by 
prevailing  and  allowed  customs  are  good  law  and  sure  mea* 
sures  of  action  according  to  the  doctrine  of  bustoms  ;  of  which 
in  part  I  have  given  account,  and  shall  yet  add  somethingin  the 
sixth  section  of  this  chapter;  and  therefore,  I'shall  add  ^pthing 
here.  But  if  the  judges*  interpretation  be  only  doctrinal,  it 
is  sufficient  to  us  that  it  is  not  intrdductive  of  a  law,  and  it 
cannot,  of  itself,  be  a  resolution  of  conscience ;  but  is  to  be 
made  use  of  according  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities^. 
This  only  is  to  be  added,  that  if  the  authorized  judges  do  cos^ 
sent,  and  by  a  delegation  of  powdr,  or  the  customs  of  the 
nation,  or  the  disposition  of  the  law,  the  sentence  do^s  pSiSS- 
'^in  rem  judicatam,^'  "into  a  legal  sentebce,''  then  it  obliges 
as  a  law;  for  it  is  a  warranted  interpretid;ioh  and  declares 
the  sense  of  the'  law,  and  consequently^  does  Innd  the  coa- 
sdence. 


Sect.  3.  A  contrary  or  ceasing  Reason. 

RULE  m. 

-  A  Lam  made  for  a  particular  Reason,  when  the  Reason  wholly 
ceases,  does  no  longer  oblige  the  Conscience. 

X.  The  title  of  this  section  implies  a  distinction  of  reasons 
considerable  in  this  particular.  For  sometimes  it  happens,  that 
only  one  reason  dies,  and  there  is  no  other  change;  but  that 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  law,  from  whence  it  had  its  beings 
IS  dead.    But  sometimes  it  is  more  than  so;  for  not  only  the 

^Uk.  olt.  ff.  qm  SAiiift.  Cog.  .    k  2ii».  1.  ditfp.  4k 
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k%aBOti  of  the  law  is  gone,  but  a  nettle  is  riseh  up  in  the  place 
of  it,  and  that  which  was  onee  profitablel,  is  beciome  itltole- 
i^ble;  and  that  which  was  just,  is  how  dishonest;  aiid  that 
whieh  wBd  righteotlSi  will  not  h^  Hghteous  still,  but  against 
the  public!  intfer^t.  Now  when  a  donitkty  r^tison  doeH  ^h€, 
fhere  is  no- |>€^adVetitui'e  but  the  law  deas^ :  and  thid  is  to 
be  extended  not  only"  to  the  cftse  of  injustice  or  imposdibiiity, 
but  of  trouble  or  of  Uselessness ;  that  is,  if  the  conti'aty  fea- 
lion  makes  them  so  that  the  \kW  cduld  not  justly  bavie  been 
imposed,  ch:  if  it  had  been  'de  facto'  imposed,  it  could  not 
oblige  the  ^ohscience,  then  the  conscience  is  festered  to 
liberty  and  disobllgation.  But  then  this  case  must  be  mani- 
fest: for  if  it  be  ddubtful,  the  law  retaitfs  her  p€»Wer ;  for  it 
is  in  possession,  and  the  justice  of  it  is  presumed. 

2.  But  if  the  reason  of  the  law  ceasesf  only,  alid  no  more, 
there  is  i^ome'  more  difficuflty ;  for,  it  may  be,  the  will  of  the 
piiiic^  does  hot  eease,  add  he  intends  the  law  should  last  for 
the  support  of  his  authority ;  and  that  will  be  reasdh  enough  to 
keep  up  a  law,  ihat  once  was  good  and  now  hath  no  harm  in 
it:  and  there  ought  to  be  a  great  reason  that  shall  change  a 
custom,  though  it  be  good  for  nothing ;  and  where  there  was  a 
law,  d.  custom  will  easily  be  supposed,  especially  if  the  law 
was  useful  and  reasonable,  as  we  suppose  in  the  present  c^e. 
And  if  the  law  did  prevail  unto  a  custom,  and  that  it  be  not 
Itafe  to  change  tt  custom,---then,  though  the  proper  reason  of 
the  law  be  ceased,  there  is  another  reason  arisen  in  the  place 
of  it,  that  will  be  enough  to  bind  the  conscience  to  obedi- 
tace.    For  the  stating  of  this  question,  it  is  still  necessary, 
that  we  yet  first  distinguish,  and  then  define. 
'     3.  Some  laws  have  in  them  a  natural  rectitude  or  useful- 
hess  in  order  to  moral  ends,  by  reason  of  the  subject-matter 
bf  the  law,  or  by  reason  that  the  instance  of  the  law  is  made 
an  instrument  of  virtue  by  the  appointment  of  law.*   Others 
have  only  an  acquired  rectitude,  and  an  extrinsic  end  ;  that 
itr,  it  was  by  the  lawgiver  commanded  in  order  to  a  certain 
purpose,  and  beyond  that  purpose  it  serves  for  nothing.  Thus 
when  a  prince  imposes  a  tribute  upon  a  country  for  the 
building  of  certain  bridges, — when  the  work  is  done,  the  tri- 
ibute  rsofnb  public  emolument.    But  if  he  imposes  a  fast 
upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  for  six  months,  to  obtain  of 
©od  to  remove  the  plague  from  a  city  or  a  country,  though 
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the  fdague  he  gone  befcJte  the  end  of  four  months,  yet  tW 
fast  may  serve  many  other  good  ends.  > 

4.  Another  distinction  to  be  considered  is  concerning  tb& 
cesslatien  of  the  reason  of  the  law,  whether  the  reason  be  iii"' 
trinsical  or  extrinsical.  For  sometimes  the  reason  cease» 
universally^  Sometimes  it  remains  as  to  the  generality,,  but 
is  alferedjn  the  particular  cases.  So  if  a  superior  commands,; 
that  none  of  bis  subjects  shall  enter  into  such  a  family,  wher^ 
there  are  many  fair  women  amorous  and  young,  lest  such 
a  conversation  should  tempt  them  to  wantonness;  the  gene* 
ral  reason  of  the  law  remains,  although  Alexis  be  a  eunuch, 
and  old  Palsemon  have  a  deadly  palsy  upon  him,  and  c^ni-; 
not  be  warmed  by  such  fires.  The  reason  ceases,  in  tbe  par-^ 
ticular,  but  abides  still  in  the  general.  ..; 

5.  A  third  thing  is  also  to  be  observed,  which  hath  in  it 
some  difference  of  case.  Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of 
a  law,  and  sometimes  it  is  uniform,  and  hath  in  it  but  one 
duty.  That,  which  hath  parts  and  is  a  combination  of  par- 
ticulars^, may  cease  in  one  or  more  of  them,  and  the  rest  abide 
in  their  full  usefulness  and  advantage.  And  these  andalLthe 
former  may  be  useless,  or  their  reason  may  cease  for  a  time^ 
and  be  interrupted,  and  awhile  after  return :  and,  in  all  thesei; 
the  reason  may  cease  negatively,  or  contrarily ;  that  is,  the 
first  cause  may  cease,  or  another  quite  contrary  may  come. 

According  to  these  distinctions,  the  cases  and  the  answers 
are  several.  , 

6.  If  there  be  two  endsin  the  law,  an  extrinsical  and 
an  intrinsical ;  though  the  extrinsical  be  wholly  and  gene- 
rally ceased,  yet  the  law  obliges  for  its  intrinsic  reason,  that 
is,  when  it  commands  an  act,  of  itself,  honest  and  virtuous. 
Thus  if  a  prelate  or  a  prince,  commands  women  in  churches 
to  sit  apart,  and  to  wear  veils,  that  they  may  not  be  occasion 
of  quarrels  and  duels  amongst  young  gentlemen ;  if  it  hap-r 
pen  that  the  duelling  of  gallants  be  out  of  fashion,  and  that 
it  be  counted  dishonourable  to  fi.ght  a  duel,  then  that  end  of 
the  law  ceases  ^r  and  yet  because  it  is,  of  itself,  honest,  that 
women  should  have  a  veil  on  their  head  for  modesty's  sake^ 
and  "  because  of  the  angels,'^  this  law  is  not  to  cease,  but  to 
stand  as  well  upon  one  leg,  as  it  did  before  upon  two.  But 
this  can  only  be  when  divine  and  human  laws  are  complir 
cated  9  or,  at  least,  when  human  laws  are  mixed  with  a  xnatf 
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ter  of  perfection  and  counsel  evangelical,  or  of  some  worthi- 
ness, which  collaterally  inducer  an  obligation  distinct  from- 
the  human  law, 

-  7.  If  a  law  be  appointed  for  an  extrinsical  end,  when- 
that  reason  ceases  universally,  though  there  be  an  inherent 
and  remaining  worthiness  in  the  action,  and  an  aptness  to 
minister  to  a  moral  end, — ^yet  that  law  binds  not,  unless  that 
moral  end  was  also  intended  by  the  lawgiver.  For  that  which 
was  no  ingredient  into  the  constitution  of  the  law,  can  have 
no  power  to  support  the  law;  for  it  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
the  law;  it  never  helped  to  make  it;  and,  therefore,  by  it 
cannot  be  a  law,  unless  by  the  legislative  power  it  ^may  be 
made  anew.  So  that  such  actions,  which  can  be  good  for 
something  of  their  own,  and  are  not  good  at  all  for  the  end 
of  the  lawgiver,  can  only  be  lawful  to  be  done,  but  they  are 
not  necessary.  Therefore  when  a  law  is  made,  that,  every 
Thursday,  the  subjects  shall  go  to  church  to  morning-prayer, 
that  they  might,  in  the  public  offices,  pray  for  the  life  of  the 
prince, — if  the  prince  be  dead,  that  law  obliges  not;  for 
although  going  to  morning-prayer  is  of  itself  good,  yet  if  the 
prince  had  no  consideration  of  that  good,  but  of  his  own, 
that  good  entered  not  into  the  law,  and  had  no  causality  in 
it,  and,  therefore,  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  subject  in 
irelation  to  that  law. 

8.  If  the  action,  commanded  by  law,  be  in  itself  in- 
different,— ^when  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  extrinsically, 
the  whole  obligation  is  taken  away ;  because  the  act  is  good 
for  nothing  in  itself,  and  good  for  nothing  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  therefore  cannot  be  a  law.  Thus  there  was  an 
oath,  framed  in  the  universities,  that  no  professor  should 
teach  logic  publicly  any  where  but  there, — meaning,  that  it 
should  not  be  taught  in  Stamford,  whither  the  scholars  made 
so  long  a  recess,  that  it  bad  almost  grown  into  a  university. 
But  when  the  danger  of  that  was  over,  the  oath  was  needless, 
and  could  not  oblige,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  imposed. 
In  3pain,  a  law  was  made,  that  no  man  should  cut  any  tim- 
ber-trees :  in  a  few  years  the  province  grew  so  full  of  wood, 
that  the  reason  and  fear  of  the  law  were  over ;  and  it  was  more 
Kkely  to  pass  into  inconvenience  by  abundance  than  by 
scarcity;  and,  therefore,  then  it  was  lawful  for  any  man  to 
cutsome  of  his  own.    So  if  a  law  were  made,  for  ten  years, 
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to  fQfbi4  himtipg  pf  wild  be^i^tfti  thM  l^pme  royaVgai^p  which 
was  alpoLOst  destroyed,  migbt  be  preserved  for  tb^  prioce,^^ 
if,  in  five  years,  the  wolves  and  lions  were  grpwn >Q  numa- 
rpu^j  that  there  were  more  danger  t;han  gaipe^^  t)ie  law  .were 
no  logger  obligatory.  For  as  Mpdestii^us^  ^aid  vf^ll,  '^NuUa 
nttio  aut  juris  benignitas  patitpr^^tquaa  salubril^^rp^p  homi- 
num  qpmmodis  statuta  mx^t^  nps  duriore  int^ipretatiope  cpn-^ 
tra  ipsoruiQ  commodum  prod^camus  ad  spv^ritat^Qi ;"  '^  It  is 
against  reasppi  that  what  the  law  depr^ed  for  the  good  of  men,^ 
should  bp  severely  and  ngojrously  exppunded  to  ^eir  da* 
magp."  And  this  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true,  though  the, 
res^son  of  the  law  cea^ep  only  ppgativply ;  that  is,  though  th^. 
apt  do  still  remain  indi^erent,  and  therp  bp  ^Q  rea^ooi  tp  the 
contrary.  Tp  which  this  ip  tp  bp  ftdded«  thaV  wheaihp  rea*>. 
son  of  a  law«  ppmmanding  s^nfiption  ptherwipe  indiffprentjir 
doe^  cease  universally,  theTery  peg^tiye  peasing  passes  ii|to 
thp  co^traTy  of  itself:  Qot  that  it  dpe^  sp  in  the  mfitter  of  tbp 
action,  fofthe  aption  is  still  iAdiffprept  a|id  harmless;  hut. 
that  it  dpes  sp,  in  the  ppwpr  pf  legi§latipQ  ;  it  dpe^  not  pp  to 
the  s^bjectj  tfut  it  dpes  sp  to  the  prinpp  \  that  is,  the  subject; 
ii^ay  ^Ull  do  it  without  sin,  but,  without  sia,  thp  prince  cimi-^ 
not  oomiiiaod  it  to  be  done,  when  it  i9  to.  nQ  purpp^§»  Thue^ 
we  find  in  the  legends  of  the  Roman  latP?  pfunts,  tba.t  ^tprnp 
foolish  priors  and  superiors  of  convent&i  wpyld  pxprpise  thp 
obediencp  of  their  mpnkp  by  pommandipg  thpm  tP  sicrape  a 
pebble,  to  fill  a  hottpmleps  tub,  and  9^ph  f  idjciilpup  instai^ces ; 
which  were  sp  whplly  to  UP  purppsp,  that  though  the  rf^(xnk, 
might  suffer  himself  to  be  m^dp  a  fool.pf^  ypt  he  wa9  not  tied 
to  it  iu  virtue  pf  his  obedienpe,  find  the  prior  did  9iA  in  pom-» 
maiding  it.  This  ought  to  be  pb^erved  strictly.;  because, 
althpugh  it  looks  like  a  subtilty,  yet  it  is  of  u^e  m  the  con-r 
duptof  this  rule  of  conscience,  and  hath  not.bppn  a,t  9\\  ph? 
served  e:)(actly» 

9,  When  the  intripsical  reason  of  ti^  law  does  peapQ  pni^ 
versally,  the  negative  ceasing  of  the  reason  passieamto  i^ 
contrary ;  and,  if  the  action  be  npt  necessary,  it  is  not  law^ 
ful.  For  actions,  which  have  in  them  an  internal  repUtndei, 
have  it  so  always;  unless  the  case  be  wholly. changed,  and 
then  it  is  become  very  evil.  To  restore  that  which,  i^  depp-i 
sited  with  us^  is  commanded  because  of  the  natural  justipe^ 

f  Lib,  Null*  ff«  de  liegilHn. 
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tbatis  in  the  action;  but  when  tfaereacfoa  of  tibia  ceases, 
that  is^  that  it  is  not  just  to  do  it,  it  is  unjust,  or  uncharita- 
ble ^  and  therefore  if  you  restore  to  a  madman  his.swoid  to 
kill  an  innocent,  you  are  imjust  to  innocence,  and  but  equi* 
vocally  just  to  madness  and  folly. 

10.  When  a  law  hath  many  parts,  and  is  a  conjugation 
or4uties  for  several  reasons,  ip^fben  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
law  does  lose]  the  reason  of  it  wholly,  though  it  be  tied  in, 
the  same  bundle,  and  by  the  same  tie,  yet  that  part  is  slack- 
ened and  obliges  not>  though  included  in  a  law  which  does 
oblige. '  The  reason  of  this  is  the  same  with  the  former ;  only 
this.is  to  be  added,  that  in  this  case  it  is  not  one  ]aw,  but  a 
conjugation  of  laws ;  it  is  not  a  single  star,  but  like  a  con- 
stellation, and  particularly  as  the  Pleiades,  where  one  of  the 
seven  hath  almost  no  light  or  visibility,  though  knit  in  the 
same  confederation  with  those,  which  half  the  world  do  at 
one  time. see.  And  the  same  also  is  the  case  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  a  law,  that  is,  when  the  reason  ceases  universally  and 
wholly,  but  not  for  ever :  while  the  reason  is  absent,  the  con- 
science is  not  tied  to.  attend ;  but  when  it  returns  to  verify 
the  law,  the  duty  returns  to  bin4  the  conscience.  But  in  this 
there  is  no  difficulty. 

These  are  the  measures  of  conscience,  when  the  reason  of  a 
law  ceases  wholly  and  universally ;  that  is,  as  to  the  pub- 
lic interest :  but  that  which  is  more  difficult,  is,  when  the 
reason  of  the  law  remains  in  the  general,  but  it  fails  in 
some  particular  cases,  and  to  particular  persons:  and 
what  then  is  our  duty,  or  our  liberty  ? 

11.  The  reason  of  the  difficulty  is,  because  laws  are  not 
to  regard  particulars,  but  that ''  quod  plerumque  accidit,'* 
saith  Theophrastus ;  and  therefore  the  private  damage  is  sup- 
plied by  the  public  emolument :  and  the  particular  pretences 
are  not  to  be  regarded,  though  they  be  just,  lest  others  make 
excuses,  andihe  whole  band  of  discipline  and  laws  be  broken. 
*'  Satius  erat  dpaucis justam  excusationem  non  accipi,  quam 
ab  omnibus  aliquam  tentari,^'  said  Seneca  ;  ^'  It  is  better  to 
reject  the  just  exception  of  a  few,  than  to  encourage  the  un- 
just pretensions  of  all.*' — And  therefore  subjects  should,  for 
the  public  interest^  sit  quietly  under  their  own  burden.  For 
V  lex  nuUa  satis  eoimnoda^est;  id  modaquoBritur,  si  atajori  ^ 
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]Mrtiet  in islutnma  prodesl," said  Cato :  "It  iaa just  law;:iCit 
•does  good  to  the  generality  and  in  the  sum  of  af&irs/'  And, 
therefore,  if  Caius  or  Titius  be  pinched  in  the  yoke,,  they 
may. endure  it  well,  when  they  consider  the  public  profit* 

12.  But  this  were  very  true  only  in  case  there  were  no 
other Temedy :  but  our  inquiry  here  being  only  a  question  of 
conscience,  which  is  to  be  judged  by  him  that  commands 
justly  in  general,  and  will  do  no  injustice  in  particular,  and 
can  govern  all  things  without  suffering  them  to  entangle  each 
other,  the  case  will  prove  easy  enough :  for  if  God  does  not 
requii^e  obedience  to  the  laws,  when  the  reason  of  the  law 
ceases  in  particular,  of  them,  I  say,  in  whose  particular  case 
the  reason  ceases,  it  is  all  that  is  looked  for.  Now  for  this 
the  conclusions  are  plain. 

13.  If  the  extrinsic  reason  of  the  law  ceases  in  a  par- 
ticular case  olny  negatively,  that  is,  so  as  no  evil,  grievous 
burden,  sin,  or  danger,  be  encumbered  upon  his  person,  the 
law  retains  her  obligation  and  is  to  be  obeyed;  because 
in  that  case,  although  there  be  no  reason  in  the  subject-mat- 
ter, yet  there  is  reason  enough:  in  the  reverence  of  the  law, 
9Ud  in  a  conformity  to  the  public  manners  of  the  nation* 
Thus  when  the  law  forbids  a  citizen  to  bear  arms  in  the  night 
because  of  fre(]^uent  murders  that  have  been  done,  or  are  apt 
io  be  done,  by  armed  night-walkers ; — he  that  knows  himself 
a  peaceable  man,  and  that  is  resolved  to  offend  nobody,  is 
iiot  bound  by  the  reason  of  that  law  in  his  own  particular, 
but  he  is  bound  by  the  law  ags  long  as  the  public  is  bound 
whereof  he  is  a  part :  for  if  he  haVe  no  reason  to  the  contrary, 
but  only  there  is  no  reason  for  it  in  his  case,  it  is  reason 
enough,  that  there  is  a  law  in  the  case,  which  is  useful  to  the 
public,  i^nd  of  great  interest  as  to  the  communities  of  men. 
And  therefore  he  that  disobeys  in  these  circumstances,  cannot 
be  excused  from  contempt  of  the  law;  because  though  bis 
pbedience  be  causeless,  yet  so  is  his  disobedience*  and  this 
cannot  be  innocent,  though  that  can;  especially  because 
though  tb^  obedience  be  causeless  in  his  own  particular,  in 
rels^tion  to  that  matter,  yet  it  hath  cause  enough  in  it  in  re- 
lation to  example  apd  the  veneration  of  the  laws. 

14.  If  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  contrarily,  that  is, 
turqs  into  mischief;  then  though  it  ceases  only  in  a  particu- 
y^,  ai^d  in  |;j[xat  particular,  (be  subject  whose  pase  it  is,  is  free; 
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fi-oia  the  law,  I  mean,  but  not  f ree.to  obey  it.  Whatevcgp  we 
have  vowed  to  religion  or  the  temple,  we  are  bound  to  perform: 
but  if  in  the  interval  of  the  soluticm,  my  father  or  my  nearest 
relative,  or  any  to  whom  I  am  bound  to  show  piety,  be  fallen 
into  want,  or  needs  my  ministry,— I  am  bound  to  do  this  first 
^nd  let  that  alone,  till  both  can  be  done  :  and  the  reason  is, 
because  I  could  not  bind  myself  by  vow  to  omit  any  duty,  to 
which  I  am  naturally  obliged ;  and  therefore  though  the  law 
that  commands  payment  of  vows,  be  just, — yet  it  must  be  al- 
ways with  exception  of  preceding  obligations  :  so  that  if  it 
be  certainly  a  sin,  which  is  consequent  to  the  obedience  of 
any  law,r— it  is  certainly  no  sin  to  disobey  it. 

16.  If,  the  general  reason  of  the  law  remaining,  in  some 
particular  cases  it  ceases  contrarily,  but  not  so  as  to  intro- 
duce a  sin,  but  a  great  evil,  or  such  a-  one  which  the  law 
would  not  have  commanded,  and  the  lawgiver  is  supposed 
not  to  have  intended, — the  law  does  not  oblige  the  con- 
science of  the  subject  in  that  case.  For  here  is  the  proper 
place  for  equity.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  duty  not  to  obey 
the  law.  Either  then  there  is  no  equity,  but  what  is  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable; — or  if  there  can  be  any  shown  or  used 
by  prudence  and  great  probability,  and  in  mercy, — it  follows 
that. then  it  is  to  be  used,  when  the  yoke  pinches  the  person, 
though  it  does  not  invade  the  conscience.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  a  superior  would  have  his  laws  burdensome 
to  any  one  beyond  the  public  necessity ;  it  being  as  certainly 
in  his  duty  to  be  willing  to  ease  single  persons  in  their  pri- 
vate burden^,  as  to  provide  for  the  common  interest  in  their 
great  and  little  political  advantages.  To,  re  yap  iiriuKlg,  &- 
Kaiov  Tivog  0V9  jScXrcov  icmSlKoiov,  '^  Equity  is  as  much  laW  as 
the  law  itself,  it  is  as  just  as  justice,  only  that  it  is  a  better 
justice/'  saith  Aristotle  " :  it  is  not  SUaiov  v6fjLtfiov  "  the  legal 
justice,"  but  iiravopOioftavofufiov  BikoIov/*  a  rectification  and 
pji  amendment  of  it." 

fion^m  ja8  dlcis  j|  impebrarci  oportet»  qai^  aBqaam  postalas, 

said  he  in  the  comedy" ;  "  It  is  fit  that  you  prevail,  you  ask 
reason  and  equity."  That  is  *  bonum  jus  ;'  it  is  justice  and 
mercy  in  a  knot.  Thus  if  a  church  commands  such  cere- 
monies to  be  used,  such  orders,  such  prayers,  they  are  to  be 

«  Ethic,  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  Wilkinson,  p.  222. 

B  PJaat.  Stiob.  5.  4. 4^  Ernesti,  vol.  2.  pag.  373. 
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ob6^rv^d>  yfheu  they  may ;  but  if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
en^my  to  .that  manner  of  worship,,  who  will  kill  or  afflict  me 
greatly  for,  using  it,  I  am  in  that  case  disobliged.  For  though 
this  case  be  not  excepted  in  the  law^  yet  it  is  supplied  by  the 
equity  and  coirection  of  the  law  :  opOUg  lx<<>  i'^apakBliruo 
vofwOinic,  Koi  ifuipTBv  airXiijg  Airc^v,  iwavogOovv  rh  IXXcc^Olv^ 
'*  it  is  fit  that  when  the  lawgiTerhath  commanded  absolutely 
and  indefinitely,  he  should,  in  cases  of  particular  ^evil^,  make 
provision^  and  correct  what  was  ,amiss  or  omitted  by  the  law." 
For  ftv8£i,€vo|io6ln><T€vai;,  says  Aristotle**;  "ifhehadknown 
of  it  before,  he  would  have  had  provided  for  it  beforehand  :'^ 
and  because  he  did  not,  6  vojjLoOlniQ  ovrcoc  av  ciiroi  iKtX  ira- 
pwv,  "  if  th^  lawgiver  were  present,"  he  would  use  equity, 
and  give  leave  to  the  grieved  subject  to  ease  himself.  And 
therefore  since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  if  it  had  been 
thought  of,  this  very  case  would  have  been  provided  for  in 
the  law ;  and  if  the  lawgiver  were  present,  he  would  declare 
the  Jaw  in  that  case  not  to  oblige; — it  follows  undeniably, 
that. the  law  binds  not  any  man  to  a  great  incu^nvenience  in 
bis  own  person,  though  otherwise,  and.as  to  the  public,  it  be 
a  just  and  a  good  law,  of  a  remaining  reason  and  a  remaining 
obligation^  In  order  to  this  consideration,  that  is  useful  which 
hath  been  already  said  in  the  first  chapter  of  Uiis  book,  in  the 
second  and  third  rules. 

16.  If  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  in  a  particular,  so 
that,  without  sin,  it  may  be  obeyed,  and  without  any  great 
and  intolerable  evil  to  the  obedient,  yet  sometimes  die  law 
does  not  intend  to  oblige  in  the  particular  case>  even  when 
there  is  a  little  inconvenience,  or  but  a  probable  reason  to 
the  contrary;  and  this  in  things  of  small. concernment.  I 
should  instance  in  rituals  and  little  circumstances  of  eccle- 
siastical offices  and  forms  of  worship,^  in  the  punctualities  of. 
rubrics,  in  the  order  pf  collects,  in  the  nupiber  of  prayers,  and 
fulness  of  the  o£Bice  upon  a  reasonable  cause  or  inducement 
to  the  omission  or  alteration :  for  these  things  are  so  little, 
and  so  fit  to  be  intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  those  sober,  obe- 
dient, and  grave  persons^  who  are  thought  fit  to  be  trusted 
with'  the  cure  of  souls ;  and  these  things  are  always  of  so 
little  concerament>  and  so  apt  to  yield  to  any  wise  man^s 
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refk^t^fpff  fa)L4  sudden  oceaiions  ^d  accidents/  and  litUe  ahd 
gr^t  pauses;  that  these  were  the  fittest  instances  of  this  rule,  if 
9.uperiors»fQrwantofgreatmai^ifestatiQnsoftbeir  power,  wovdd 
not  gaake  too  much  of  little  things.  Bat  the  purpose  and  d^ 
^ared  iptention  of  all  just  laws  and  just  goiremment  is,  ia 
these  things^  to  give  th^  largest  interpretation  to  persons  of 
a  peaceaUe  mind  and  an  gbedtetxt  spirit^  that  «uch  eitcum-' 
atances  of  mijoistries  may  not  p^s  into  a  solemn  religion,-*- 
and  the  zeal  of  good  men,  their  caution,  and  their  curiosity, 
may  not  be  spent  in  that,  which  does  not  profit.  But  tho 
measures  of  practice  in  this  particular  must  be  taken  from  the 
manper  and  circumstauces  of  the  goveniment,  and  the  usual 
disposition  of  the  law*  Jnmauy  bases,  an  equity  may  be  pre* 
(9umed :  but  if  it  be  explicitly  denied,  it  must  not  be  used. 

Question, 

17,  But,  upon  the  instance  of  these  particular  rules,  it 
h  to  be  inquired,  *  Whether,  in  these  cases^  the  subject  is 
so  quitted  from  the .  obligation  of  the  law,  that,  without^ 
further  leave,  he  may  u^e  bis  liberty ; — or  must  he  require  it 
of  his  superior?' 

18.  To  this  I  answer^  that,  if  the  case  be  evident,  the  sub- 
ject may  use  his^  liberty:  for  if  be  should  be  tied  to  go  to  his 
superior,  it  is  either  to  ask  of  him  that  ihe  law  should  not 
bind  him,  qr  that  he  may  declare,  that  the  law,  in  his  case, 
does  not  bind, — or  to  promulgate  and  publish  the  law  in  that, 
particular*  Jf^ot  to  ask  leave  that  the  law  shall  not  bind,*^-* 
for,  of  itself,  it  ceases,  and  it  was  never'  intended  to  bind 
against  equity  and  reason*  Not  for  declaration,*— ^because- 
the  case  is  here  supposed  to  be  evident  Nor  yet,  lastly,  for 
promulgation,'— because  that  is  only  necessar^f^  in  the  sanction, 
and  revocation  of  iaws^  which  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
prince ;  whereas^  in  this  case,  the  law  ceases  by  natural 
justice  and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  reasons  of 
equity* 

19*  But  if  the  case  be  doubtful,  and  it  is  not  evident, 
lyhether  the  pajrticular  case  ought  to  be  excepted  in  the  ge« 
neral  law,  then  we  are  to  consider,  whether  it  be  a  doubt  of  > 
fear  only  or  a  doubt  of  reason,  that  is,,  whether  it  be  nothing  ^ 
but  an  unjust  fear,  or  relies  upon  just  grounds ;  for  some, 
men  may  easily  perceive  in  themselves  a  diffidence  in  any 
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thing ;  not  that  tbey  have  reason  to  cause  their  fear^  but  be- 
cause they  dare  not  trust  the  greatest  reason^  that  they  either 
have  or  hear.  If  it  be  only  a  doubt  of  fear,  then  it  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  rules  given  "^  concerning  a  scrupulous  con- 
science :  if  it  be  a  fear  of  reason^  we  are  to  manage  it  by  the 
measures  of  a  doubting  conscience.  But  if  he  supposes,  upon 
probable  inducements,  that  he  is  not  obliged,  then  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  probability  we  are  to  proceed.  For  if 
be  believes  it  as  probable,  that  such  a  case  ought  not  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  law,  as  supposing  it  to  be  a  sin  that  in 
his  case  would  be  commanded,  or  too  great  a  burden  im- 
posed, and  so  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  lawgiver,  then 
the  subject  may,  of  himself,  be  free,  without  recourse  to  bia 
superior.  ^  The  reason  is,  because  to  avoid  a  sin,  or  to  do  a 
great  charity  to  ourselves,  a  probable  reason  is  a  sufficient 
inducement,  provided  a  more  probable  reason  be  not  opposed 
against  it,  we  being  commanded  to  "avoid  all  appearance  of 
evil.*'  Now  if  this  opinion  be  the  more .  probable,  that  by 
obeying  the  letter  of  the  law  in  my  case  I  should'  sin,  it 
must  needs  appear  to  be  an  evil  to  do  it;  and  not  to  obey 
the  law,  in  this  case,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  evil,  as 
being  the. less  probable;  for  if  the  opinions  be  equally  pro- 
bable, then  the  conscience  is  in  doubt,  and  is  to  proceed 
by.  measures  fitted  to  a  doubting  conscience:  but  when 
t  say  there  is  a  greater  probability  and  a  less,  the  greater 
must  carry  it ;  and  therefore  the  law  is  not  to  be  obeyed,  it 
being  here  supposed  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion,  that 
the  obedience  would  produce  a  sin.  So  also,  in  the  case  of 
a  great  burden  or  intolerable  pressure,  the  presumption  is  for 
ease ;  and  the  lawgiver  is  to  be  supposed  good  and  gentle  and 
reasonable ;  and  besides,  it  is  to  be  supposed  as  the  more 
probable  opinicm,  that  the  lawgiver  hath  not  power  to  make 
a  law  or  to  oblige  to  so  much  inconvenience,  and  then  the 
case  is  the.  same*  But  if  be  believes  it  as  probable,  that  to 
oblige  in  the  present  case  was  not  in  his  will,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  in  his  power,  then  the  case  is  so  that  the  subject 
may,  without  injustice  or  violence,  obey  it ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  use  his  liberty  by  his  own  opinion,  but  by  re- 
course to  his  superior^  that  hath  power  to  declare  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law. 

.    .  •  P  Vide  lib.  1.  cap.  5,  6, 
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20.^  In  th6  first  case,  if  it  be  easy  and  convenieiitto  go  to 
the  superior,  or  that  there  is  tiihe  enough  and  all  things  fitted^ 
it  were  the  surei:  way  to  require  his  sentence.  But  if  there 
be  not  time,  and  the  action  urges  by  hastiness,  or  nec^ssity^ 
or  present  opportunity,  the  liberty  is  as  present  as  bis  need* 
But  in  the  second  case  (which  is  oftentimes  harder  to  know 
than  the  first,  it  being  more  difficult  to  protiounce  definitively 
concerning  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  which  is  friee,  than  con- 
cerning his  power  which  is  not  free),  when  it  is  only  probable 
that  the  lawgiver  is  willing,  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  upon  the 
not  obeying,  without  recourse  to  the  superior.  Because  our 
innocence  depending  wholly  upon  his  will,  and  there  being  no 
sin  in  keeping  the  law,  we  may  safely  do  this  ;  but  we  can- 
not safely  disobey  without  being  more  assured  of  his  leaver 
and  therefore  if  it  be  opportune  and  easy  to  have  recourse  ta 
our  competent  superior,  it  is  worth  our  pains  to  go  and  in- 
quire ;  if  it  be  not  opportune,  it  is  worth  our  stay  till  it  be ; 
for  the  securing  our  duty  and  the  peace  of  conscience  are 
interests  much  greater  than  the  using  of  an  unnecessary 
liberty.  '     • 

21.  But  in  these  cases  of  uncertainty,  when  we  are  not 
confident  of  a  just  liberty  by  the  force  of  reason  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  we  may  justly  presume  that  the  superior 
does  not  intend  to  oblige  in  all  those  cases,  in  which  he  usu- 
ally and  of  course  dispenses  ;  that  is,  when  his  dispensatioa 
is  not  of  special  favour,  but  of  ordinary  concession;  because  a& 
in  the  first  case,  it  is  supposed  a  gift,  so  in  this  latter,  it  i& 
supposed  a  justice.  For  example  : — A  law  is  made  to  keep  sa 
many  fasting  days.  Msevius  is  a  hard  student,  and  feels  him-, 
self  something  ill  after  fasting,  and  believes  it  will  not  be  for. 
his  health ;  but  yet  things  are  so  with  him,  that  he  can  obey 
the  law  without  great  or  apparent  mischief,  but  yet  he  probably 
believes,  that  the  lawgiver  would  not  have  him  bound  in  this; 
case.  If  he  perceives  that  they,  that  have  a  recourse  to  the 
superior  in  less  needs  than  his,  are  ordinarily  dispensed  with^ 
then  he  hath  reason  enough  not  to  go  to  his  superior ;  for  it 
is  already  declared,  that  he  does  not  intend  to  bind  in  his  and 
the  like  cases.  This  is  evident ;  and  the  best  measure  that 
I  know  in  such  cases.  It  is  the  surest,  and  the  largest,  and- 
the  easiest. 

22.  When  the  recourse  to  a  superior' for  declaration  of 
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the  case  hath  in  it  great  difficulty  or  inconvenience,  thougff 
the  cause  of  exception  from  the  law  be  not  very  greats  yet  if 
together  with  the  inconvenience  of  address  to  the  superior, 
it  make  np  an  unequal  burden,  and  so  that  the  partictilar 
case  seem  very  probable  to  be  excepted,  and  that  in  it  the 
legislator  did  not  intend  to  bind^ — it  is  sufficient  to  consult 
with  wise  men  and  good^  and^  by  their  advice  and  answers^ 
as  by  extrinsical  causes  of  probability^  or  by  any  other  just 
and  probable  cause  of  determination,  to  use  our  liberty,  or  to 
obey.    The  reason  of  this  is  plain  necessity.    Because 'we 
have  no  other  way  of  proceeding;  but  either  we  must  in  this, 
as  in  almost  all  the  other  cases  of  our  life,  be  content  with  the 
way  which  to  us  seems  the  more  prol>able  i  or  else  if  we  were 
tied  to  make  it  secure,  our  lives  and  conditions  would  be 
burdensome  and  intolerable,  and  the  whole  process  would  be 
a  snare  and  torment  to  a  conscience :  the  superior,  who  is  to 
be  consulted,  it  miay  be,  not  being  within  forty  miles  of  us ; 
or  when  we  come,  it  may  be,  he  is  of  difficult  access,  or 
otherwise  employed,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  many  to 
be  heard  by  him,  if  all  in  the  like  cases  were  bound  to  con- 
sult him ;  or,  it  may  be,  when  we  go,  we  shall  not  be  admitted; 
or  if  we  be,  it  may  be,  we  shall  not  be  eased,  unless  we  carry 
along, with  us  the  rewards.of  divination  in  our  hands ;  and  we 
are  poor  t  or>  it  may  be,  the  matter  requires  haste,  and  can- 
liot  stay  the  leisure  of  the  oracle ;  and  besides  all  this,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  actions  of  our  lives  are  not  so  well  con- 
ducted, as  to  be  determined  by  the  consultation  of  a  wise 
man^  but  we  do  ihem  of  our  own  head,  and,  it  may  be,  of  our 
own  heart,  without  consideration;  and  therefore  it  is  a  pru-* 
dent  course  to  proceed  this  wiay :  and  he  that,  in  such  cases, 
ties  the  consciences  to  proceed  more  than  prudently,  and 
thinks  that  prudence  is  not  a  sufficient  warraint,  does  not 
consider  the  condition  of  human  nature,  nor  the  necessities 
6f  a  man's  life,  nor  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  nor 
the  danger  of  an  unquiet  and  a  restless  conscience. 

23.  Upon  occasion  of  this  subject,  vi^.  the  alteration  of 
human  laws  by  the  interpretsition  and  equity  of  reason,  it  is 
very  seasonable,  and  very  useful  to  conscience,  to  inquire 
whether,  by  the  similitude  of  reason,  thie  law  may  not  as  well 
receive  advantage  and  extension,  as  the  subject  can  receive 
liberty  and  ease.    That  is. 
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Quedttoa. 

Whether  the  obligation  of  the  law  does  extend  itself  to 
all  cases^  that  have  the  same,  or  an  equal  reason,  though  the 
€ase  be  not  comprehended  directly  in  the  laws;— 

To  diis  the  answer  is  by  several  propo8iti6ns« 

24.  In  laws,  declarative  of  natural  right  or  obligation,  the 
obligation  extends  to  all  things  of  equal  reason,  though  they 
be  not  comprehended  under  the  law.  Thus  because  we  are 
bound  by  the  laws  to  pay  honour  and  gratitude  to  our 
parents,  for  their  nourishing  of  us,  and  giving  us  education, 
the  same  duty  is  to  be  extended  to  those  persons,  who  took 
care  of  us  when  our  parents  were  dead,  or  that  took  us  in, 
when  we  were  exposed ;  and  children  are  to  pay  a  proper* 
tionabie  regard  even  to  their  nurses;  and  Moses  was  forever 
obliged  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  because  she  rescued  him 
from  drowning,  and  became  as  a  mother  to  him.  And  the 
reason  of  this  is,  because  in  these  things  there  is  a  natural 
rectitude,  and  a  just  proportion  between  the  reason  and  the 
event ;  the  reason  of  the  thing  is  the  cause,  why  it  was  com* 
manded.  But  in  laws,  dispositive  or  introdncttve  of  a  new 
obligation,  there  is  some  diiBTerence.    Therefore, 

25.  In  odious  cases,  and  especially  in  penal  laws,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  reason  does  neither  extend  the  obligation  nor 
the  punishment ;  according  to  that  gloss  in  the  canon  law  ^, 
**  In  pcBuis  non  arguimus  ad  similia^  quia  pcenae  non  excedont 
proprium  casum.''  Punishments  and  odious  burdens  must 
not  exceed  the  very  case  set  down  in  the  law :  for  if,  in  the 
cases  set  down,  the  judges  are  to  give  the  gentlest  measure^ 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  they  can  be  more  wwere  than 
the  letter  of  the  law,  which  itself  requires  an  abatement  and 
^ay,  when  it  is  capable :  and  as  it  is  with  judges  in  the  pu- 
nishments appointed  by  law,  so  it  is  with  sdl  the  subjects  in 
ihe  obligation  of  the  law.  For,  in  both  these  cases,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  was  not  to  oblige 
or  to  punish  more,  and  in  more  cases ; — ^for,  **  si  voluisset, 
expressisset,^  is  a  good  presumption  in  these  things ; — *  he 
c^ould  as  easily  have  spoken  thai  as  this,  if  he  had  intended 
both  alike ;'  and  he  would,  because  he  knows,  that,  in  odious 

4  GiMt.  a  cap.  iii  P«nu*  ^  ^  B^- ^ME. m  & 
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things,  every  one  is  willing  to  t&e  the  easiest  part :  ancl 
therefore  that  is  a,  good  warranty  to  presume  of  the  mind  df 
the  lawgiver ;  especially  since  the  apportioning  such  a  pu- 
nishment to  such  a  fact,  hath  in  it  no  natural  necessity,  hv^ 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  lawgiver ;  and  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  extended  by  a  participation  of  the  reason,  but  >)y  a  de- 
claration of  the  will.  ... 

26.  When  there  is  a  defect  in  the  law,  and  the  public  nef 
cessity  or  utility  requires  a  supply, — it  may  be  supplied ;  api} 
the  obligation  and  the  judgments,  even  in  matters  of  burden^ 
can  be  extended  by  the  similitude  and  parity  of  reason ;  foe 
in  this  sense>  it  is  true  which  the  lawyers  say,  "  Casus  similis 
expresso  non  censetur  omissus."  If  it  was  omitted  only  in^ 
the  law,  by  the  imperfection  of  its  sanction,  or  want  of  con- 
sideration, the  commonwealth  must  not  suffer  detriment ;  and, 
therefore,  is  to  be  helped  by  the  parity  of  reason.  But  then^ 
it  i^  to  be  observed,  that  this  is  not  wholly  for  the  force  and 
consequence  of  the  reason  of  the  law,  but  for  the  necessity, 
and  profit  of  the  republic;  and,  therefore,  the  supply  is.  to  ho. 
made  by  jurisdiction,  rather  than  by  interpretation :  so  saitl\ 
the  law':  " Is  qui  jurisdictioni  prseest,  ad  similia  procedere,. 
atque  ita  jus  dicere  debet;"  "  The  prsefect  that  hath  juris- 
diction, must  do  right  by  proceeding  to  the  like  Cases :"  so 
that  the.  jurisdiction  and  power  is  the  sufficient,  and  indeed 
the  adequate,  efficient  of  this  supply;  only,  by  the  similitude 
of  reason,  he  that  hath  jurisdiction,  can  take  occasion  to, 
do  right.  "  Quando  lex  in  uno  disponit,  bonam  esse  occa- 
sionem.caetera^  quae  tenduntad  eandem  utilitatem,  vel  inters, 
pretatione  vel  certa  jurisdictione  supplendi';"  "The  law 
having  made  provision  in  one  case,  it  is  a  good  occasion  to 
supply  oth^r  cases,  which  tend  to  the  same  advantage  ;  but, 
this  supply  is  to  be  made  either  by  interpretation,  if  it  can,, 
or  if  it  cannot,  then  by  certain  jurisdiction  and  authority." 
So  that  here  are  three  things,  to  be  considered  in  this  exten-. 
sion  of  obligation.  The  one  is,  that  the  law  be  defective  and 
need  supply.  The  second  is,  that  the  supply  be  for  the 
same  utility  and  advantage,  which  is  in  the  expressed  case  of 
the  law.  And  the  third*  is,  that  if  it  cannot  be  by  interpreta- 
tion, that  is,  if  it  cannot  be  done  .by  force  of  something  con- 
tained in  the  law,  but  that  there  be  a  very  defect  in  the  law, 

*  Lib.  noa Po88iint  ff.  de  Leg.  •Lib.  naia.  ff.  end. 
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««^it  be  done  by  the  force  of  authority :  for  the  sinulitude  of 
Yeason  is  not  enough;  and,  therefore^  either  the  supreme^  or 
u  jurisdiction  delegate  with  this  power  in  special,  is  neces- 
sary. But  where  there  is  such  a  power,  the  way  of  doing  it 
is  'procedendo  de  similibus  ad  similia^;'  the  occasion  of 
supply  must  be  taken  from  the  similitude  of  the  reasoq. 
But  this,  I  say>  is  to  be  done  either  in  cases  of  public  neces- 
sity, or  great  equity  and  questions  of  favour :  in  other  cases, 
there  are  yet  more  restraints. 

f  .27.  A  similitude  of  reason,  except  in  the  cases  now  ex- 
pressed, does  not  extend  the  law  to  cases  not  comprehended 
in  the  words  and  first  meaning  of  the  law. '  For  ''  ratio  legis 
non.est  lex,  sed  quod  ratione  constituitur,"  say. the  lawyers " ; 
^'  every  thing  ths^t  is  reasonable,  is  not  presently  a  law, — but 
that  is  the  law,  which,  for  that  reason,  is  decreed/'  And 
•when  a  thing  is  propounded  to  a  prince^  it  is  in  the  body  po- 
litic, as  in  the  body  natural ;  though  the  understanding  pro- 
pound a  thing  as  reasonable,  the  will  still  hath  power  to 
choose  or  to  reject  it;  and  there  may  be  reason  for  the  thing 
in  one  regard,  and  reason  against  it  in  another;  and  if  the 
reason  in  both  cases  only  be  alike,  they  are  also  unlike. 
'Omne  simile  est  etiam  dissimile/  For  Titius  contracts 
friendship  with  Callinicus,  because  their  fathers  were  fellow- 
Boldiers  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  they  loved  well :  but  Titius 
refuses  to  contract  the  same  league  withCatulus,  although 
the  like  reason  was  for  him,  his  father  having  been  in  the 
same  l^on,  in  the  same  war ;  but  Catulus  was  an  ill-natured 
man,  and  not  fit  to  be  entertained  into  such  societies. 

28.  The  con^cience  is  not  bound  to  a  greater  duty,  than 
is  expressed  in  the  words  and  first  meaning  of  the  law,  by 
the  proportion  and  communication  of  the  reason,  unless  the 
reason  be  not  only  alike,  but  be  absolutely  the  same  in  both 
cases ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  reason  was  adequate  to 
the  law,  that  is,  was  the  reason  which  actually  and  alone  did 
procure  the  sanction  of  the  law»  When  Caesar  took-in  a 
town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  he  destroyed  the  walls,  and 
commanded  they  should  not  build  any  more  walls :  they 
consented,  but  cast  up  a  trench  of  earth ;  and  he  came  and 
^ed  their  town,  because  although  a  trench  of  earth  was  not 

*  Glossa  in  legem  PrsMlicl.  ^  Alberlas  Bologoeti  BoDon.  in  Tract.  D.  D. 
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m  ib^  Wdfds  of  the  coMract,  ot  prohibition, — ^yet,  because 
Ceesar  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  he  would  not  have  it  fortified,  the  taw  against 
walls  was  to  be  extended  to  trenches  also,  for  the  identity  of 
an  adequate  reason^  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  of  Quin-^ 
tilian'  :  **  Oeedes  videtur  significare  sanguinem  et  ferrum :  si 
quis  alio  genere  homo  fuerit  occisus,  ad  illam  legem  reverte- 
mur/*  A  law  against  murder,  does  commonly  signify  shed- 
ding of  his  blood ;  but  if  a  man  have  his  neck  broken,  or  be 
smothered  with  pillows,  or  strangled  with  a  bowstring,  he 
shall  be  avenged  with  the  same  law,  that  forbade  he  should 
be  killed  with  a  knife  or  dagger :  for  it  was  not  the  instru- 
ment or  the  manner  which  the  law  regarded^  but  it  wholly 
intended  to  secure  the  lives  of  the  subjects* 

29.  Now  this  identity  of  reason  must  be  clear  and  evident^ 
or  else  it  effects  nothing;  for,  in  matters  of  doubt,  die  pre- 
sumption is  for  liberty  and  freedom.  But  it  commonly  is 
best  judged  by  one  or  more  of  tihese  following  cases.  1.  The 
relative  and  the  correlative  are  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rea- 
son, wheti  tbe  reason  of  the  law  does  equally  concern  them, 
though  only  one  be  named  in  the  provision  of  the  law.  if 
the  husband  must  love  the  wife,  the  wife  must  love  the  hus- 
band, though  she  were  not  named  in  the  law.  For  here  they 
are  equal.  But,  in  superior  and  inferior,  the  reason  cannot 
be  equal,  but  therefore  is  only  to  be  extended  to  i^e  propor- 
tion of  the  reason.  A  son  must  maintain  his  &ther  that  is 
fallen  into  poverty,  and  so  must  a  father  a  son ;  but  they  are 
not  tied  to  equal  obedience :  to  equal  duty  they  are,  but  not 
to  equal  significations  and  instances  of  it.  A  husband  must 
be  true  to  his  wife^s  bed,  and  so  must  she  to  his ;  but  she 
may  not  be  admitted  to  an  equal  liberty  of  divorce,  as  he  is: 
the  reason  is,  because  the  duty  is  equal,  but  the  power  is  un- 
equal; and  therefore  the  consequents  of  this  lav&t  differ, 
though  the  consequents  of  the  other  be  the  same.  2.  The 
identity  of  the  reason  is  then  sufficient  for  the  extension  of 
the  law,  when  one  thing  is  contained  under  another,  a  parti- 
cular under  a  general,  an  imperfect  under  a  perfect,  a  part 
under  the  whole.  3.  When  the  cases  .are  made  alike  by  the 
effort  of  othef  laws,    4.  When  the  law  specifies  but  one 

*  In  Dtolain.  Patrls. 
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f^se  for  example's  sake,  the  rest  also  of  t|ie  same  nature 
and  effect  are  comprehended.  6.  When  the  cases  ar^  radi- 
5:ate4  in  thesaipe  principle^  i^nd  are  equs^Uy  concerned. 

30.  What  is  iie^e  sftid  ci^ncerning  casqs  and  actions,  is 
also  to  be  understood  not  only  of  persons,  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  consideration  of  actions,  whicl^  are  aliyays 
personal, — but  of  places  ^n4  time9>  when  the  analogy  and 
fprce  of  the  reason  pr  the  words  require  it.  Only  each  of 
t}iese  is  to  observe  their  proper  caution.  Places  are  equally 
included  in  the  meaning  of  the  law>  though  they  benot  ex- 
Pffessed  in  the  wordp  of  the  law,  if  they  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  lawgiver,  that^  is^  within  the  capacity  of 
^e  l^.^^^.  But  the  caution  concerning  time  is  this, — that 
although,  in  laws  declarative,  there  is  no  difference  of  time, 
beca.use  there  the  present  law  is  not  the  measure  of  our  duty, 
biit  supposes  the  duty  limited  and  prescribed  before  C  i^ihil 
enim  nunc  dat,  sed  datum  signi^cat,'  saith  the  law^  in  this 
4case  0 — ^yet  laws,  constitutive  pr  introduc^ive  pf  a  ne^f  right 
op  oblation,  never  of  themselves  regard,  or  cm  be  (Extended 
ijQif  what  is  past,--4)ec^n^^  this  is  not  in  pni^  power,  and  is 
fiot  capable  of  coun^jEil  pr  authority ;  but  they  can  only  be 
Intended  to  the  fntprq :  but  the  aU^y  is  this,  fp^  this  is  to 
\^  understood  only  in  precepts  and  prohibitipns,  but  not  in 
patters  of  indulgence  and  favour;  fpr  in  jthis  it  is  quite  con- 
jt^ary.  What  the  la^v  bath  forbidden  in  time  papt  or  present, 
^d  what  she  hath  or  dpth  cpmmand,  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
future ;  but  ''cum*  lex  in preeteritum  quid  indulget,  in  futu- 
irun^  vetat;"  "  when  the  law  gives  a  pwlpn  for  what  is  past; 
a^d  this  pardon  relies  npon  a  proper  reason^  there  is  no  leave 
given  for  the  future  to  dp  so,''  though  the  same  reason  sbaU 
occur ;  fpr  the  pardon  pf  what  went  before,  is  a  prohibitipn 
.of  what  is  to  come  here^ter* 

31.  When  a  law  is  mfi,de  to  take  away  jm  evil,  it  is  to  b^ 
understood  also,  and  to.  be  extended,  tp  alj  ca^es  pf  preven*- 
tion,  and  from  an  actual  evil  passes  on  to  a  probability. 
When  Antiochus  agreed,  that  Ptolemy  should  not  bring  an 
army  into  Syria,  he  did  not  only  intend  to  remove  the  pre- 

y  See  chapter  1.  rule  8.  of  this  book. 
»  Lib.  Hecredes.  sect.  1.  de  Testam. 
*  Lib*  Cum  lex.  fT.  de  Legib. 
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sent  hostility  that  he  feared,  but  he  intended  also  that  he 
should  not  bring  any  at  all,  though  for  passage  only  through 
his  country ;  because  if  his  army  were  at  all  in  Syria,  he 
wais  in  danger  of  suffering  what,  by  his  treaty,  he  desired  to 
prevent. 

32.  Whatsoerer  is  said  in  laws,  is  also  true  in  promises 
and  contracts :  for  these  are  laws  to  the  contractors  and  inte- 
rested persons,  and  to  be  measured  by  the  same  proportions; 
For  when  the  adequate  reason  of  a  promise  or  contract  is 
evidently  extended  to  another  instance,  though  not  named 
in  the  contract,  it  must  be  performed  and  supposed,  as  in^ 
eluded  in  the  stipulation,  and  so  still  in  the  succeeding  and 
new-arising  instances :  and  the  state  of  things  is  not  changed 
80  long  as  that  adequate  reason  remains,  for  which  the  obli* 
gation  was  first  contracted,  though  the  thing  be  varied  in  a 
thousand  other  circumstances  and  accidents.  But  of  this  I 
shall  have  better  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  last  book. 

33.  I  only  add  this  one  thing.  That  there  is  great  cau« 
tion  to  be  used  in  determining  our  cases  of  conscience  by 
the  measures  of  the  reason  of  a  law.  For  ^  non  omnium, 
qude  s^  majoribus  constituta  sunt,  ratio  reddi  potest,'^  said 
Julian:  ''it  will  be  hard  to  find  out  what  was  the  reason 
of  the  laws  made  by  our  forefathers;*^  and  unless  the  rea- 
son be  expressed  in  the  law,  our  conjectures  are  very  often 
80  wild  and  far  amiss,  that  they  will  be  very  ill  measurea  of 
<:onseience  or  obedience^  "  Et  ideo  rationes  eorum,  ques 
constituuntur,inquirinonoportet;  alioquin  multa  ex  iis,  quss 
certa  sunt,  subvertentur  \**  We  must  obey  the  law,  and  never 
inquire  after  the  reason,  unless  the  law  of  itself  declare  it: 
it  is  not  good  to  examine,  for  by  this  means  many  clear  laws 
are  made  obscure  and  intricate.  "  Delicata  est  ilia  obedien- 
tia,  quae  causas  quaerit."  The  lawgiver  is  moved  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  but  the  sanction 
of  the  law  is  to  be  the  only  reason  of  our  obedience. 

*Ff.dcLej. 
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Sect.  4.    Dispefisation.. 

RULE  IV. 

The  Legislator  hath  Authority  to  dispensein  hisown  Laws^forany 
Catuey  that  himself  prudently  shall  judge  to  be  reasonable,  so 
that  no  distinct  Interest  bepryudiced  or  ifgured» 

L  Dispensation  differs  from  interpretation  of  laws;  be- 
cause this  does  declare  the  law  in  certain  cases  not  to  bind ; 
but  dispensation  supposes  the  law  in  actual  obligation,  not 
only  in  general^  but  in  this  case,  and  to  this  person ;  and  it  is 
but  like  die  old  man's  (in  the  fable)  laying  aside  his  burden  of 
sticks,  which  he  is  bound  to  carry  with  him  to  his  long  horne^ 
ibdess  so^e  friendly  person  come  to  help  him.  But  dispen* 
sation  differs  from  diminution  of  laws  by  a  ceasing  or  a  con- 
trary reason;  because  the  law  ceases,  of  itself,  in  this  case, 
but,  in  dispensation,  wholly  by  the  will  of  the  prince.  And 
lastly,  it  differs  from  equity,  because  equity  is  law^  ^  melior 
lex,'  but  dispensation  is  a  remission  of  the  law ;  and  the 
easies  of  equity  are  such,  as  by  justice  must  be  eased ;  but» 
in  dispensations,  there  is  nothing  but  benignity  and  favour. 
So  that  *  dispensation  is  a  voluntary  act  of  the  prince's  grace 
and  favour,  releasing  to  any  single  person  or  community  of 
men  the  obligation  of  the  law,  others  at  th^e  same  time  re- 
maining bound,  not  only  in  other  cases,  but  in  the  same  and 
in  the  like.'  For  although  the  same  and  the  like  cases  of 
equity  do  procure  remission  to  all  alike,  yet  in  dispensa^ 
tions  it  is  not  so.  One  may  be  eased,  and  another  not  eased^ 
in  the  very  same  case.  And  the  not  understanding  or  not 
considering  this  great  and  material  difference,  hath  caused  so 
great  errors  both  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  ministries 
of  dispensation. 

'  2.  For  if  we  use  the  word  improperly,  dispensation  can 
signify  a  declaration  made  by  the  superior,  that  the  subject, 
in  certain  cases,  is  not  obliged,  that  the  lawgiver  did  not  in- 
tend it.  But  this  is  interpretation  of  laws,  or  a  declaration  of 
the  equitable  part  of  the  law,  and  is  not  properly  an  act  of 
authority,  but  of  doctrine  and  wisdom;  save  only,  that  that 
.doctrine  and  that  wisdom  shall  be  esteemed  authentical,  and 
a  warranty  in  doubtful  cases :  but  if  the  subject  did  know  the 
^meaning  of  the  law,  as  in  most  cases  he  may^ — his  conscience 
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is,  of  itself  and  by  the  intention  of  the  law,  at  liberty  with- 
out any  such  declaration;  for  that  liberty  is  from  an  intrinsic 
cause,  that  is,  from  the  natural  equity  and  reasonableness  of 
the  case,  and  therefore  claims  nothing,  but  what  the  law  in- 
tends and  ought  to  intend  in  its  very  sanction.  Now  in  these 
cases  to  require  dispensation^  is  to  ask  more  than  is  needful ; 
it  is  as  if  one  should  desire  liis  friend  to  untie  his  girdle,  when 
his  clothes  hang1o6se  about  him :  he  needs  it  not ;  but  that 
llie  wisdom  and  charity  of  the  law  is  made  an  artifice  to  get 
money,  and  to  put  the  subject  to  scruples  and  trouble,  that 
he  may  get  his  ease. 

3.  But  when  dispensation  signifies  properly^  it  means^ 
an  act  of  mere  grace  and  favour,  proceeding  from  an  extrin- 
sic cause;  that  is,  not  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  the  merit 
of  the  cause,— but  either  the  merit  of  the  person,  or  some 
degrees  of  reasonableness  in  the  thing ;  which  not  being  of 
itself  enough  to  procure  the  favour  of  the  law,  is  of  itself 
enbugh  to  make  a  man  capable  of  the  favour  of  the  prince; 
and  if  this  foe  authority  enough,  that  is  reason  enough.  For 
since  dispensation  is  an  act  of  mere  jurisdiction,  and  not  of 
d<>ctrine  or  skill,  and  wisdom  and  law,  that  is,  it  is  not  decla- 
rative of  something  already  in  being,  but  elSeetive  of  a  leave, 
which  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  yet  due,  so  that  it  is  not 
an  act  of  justice  but  of  mercy  and  favour  Upon  a  fair  and 
worthy  occasion ; — it  must  follow  that  the  reason  and  canses 
of  dispensation  must  be  such,  as  are  not  necessary ;  but  pro- 
bable and  fit  to  move  a  prince  they  must  be,  lest  he  do  an 
unreasonable  act. 

4.  All  those  disputes,  therefore,  amongst  the  civil  and 
canon  lawyers  and  the  divines,  whether  the  prince  sins  in 
dispensing  without  just  cause,  or  the  subject  in  desiring  it 
or  using  it  without  just  cause ; — whether  if  the  cause  be  not 
that,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  just,  the  dispensation  be 
valid, — and  very  many  more, — are  inquiries  relying  upon 
weak  grounds,  and  tending  to  no  real  purpose^  For  since 
the  cause  need  not  be  necessary,  but  probable,  it  will  be 
very  hard  if  the  prince  can  find  out  no  probable  reason  for 
what  he  does ;  and  harder  yet  to  imagine,  that  he  should  do 
it  at  all,  if  he  have  not  so  much  as  a  probable  reason  why  he 
does  it.  And  since  the  reason  of  dispensation  is  extrinsic  to 
ihe  cause  or  matter  in  hand  very  often,  or  else  but  occasioned 
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by  the  matter  in  hand,  as  most  commonly  it  is  in  wise  and 
good  governments,  it  will  be  impossible  but  that  the  prince 
will  have  reason  enough  to  do  an  act  of  kindness  in  his  own 
affairs  and  matters  of  his  own  disposing :  the  prince's  will 
being  enough  to  satisfy  us,  and  any  good  reason  within  or 
without,  being  sufficient  for  him  if  it  does  move  and  deter«* 
mine  his  will, — the  consequent  wiU  bie,  that  the  conscience 
ought  to  be  at  rest,  without  curious  inquiry  into  the  cause^ 
if  it  have  a  dispensation  from  a  just  and  competent  au« 
thority. 

6«  And  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  that  the  prince  can  be  re« 
proved  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  cause  of  dispensation: 
for  a  dispensation  is  not  necessary  to  the  conscience  at  all, 
when  the  pause  itself  is  great  and  sufficient  for  equity ;  but 
then  it  is  necessary  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  or  civil  pu- 
nishments-  in  somer  cases,  that  there  be  a  declaration  of 
liberty  and  equity :  but  to  dispense  is  only  then,  proper  and 
a  fitting  ministry,  1.  When  the  law  is  still  useful  and  reason* 
able  to  one  or  more  good  purposes,  but  accidentally  becomes 
an  impediment  of  a  greater  good;  or,  2.  When  it  is  doubtful, 
whether  the  cause  of  equity  and  legal  remission,  without  askr 
ing  leave,  be  sufficient ;  for  in  this  case,  if  the  superior  dis- 
penses, he  supplies  by  favour  what  is  wanting  in  the  merit 
of  the  cause,  and  makes  the  conscience  sure,  when  the  ques- 
tion itself  was  not  sure ; — or,  3.  To  reward  a  virtue,  or  the 
service  of  a  worthy  person,  or  to  do  honour  or  favour,  mercy 
and  benignity,  upon  the  occasion  of  any  reasonable  consi- 
deration.   These  being  all  the  causes  of  proper  dispensa^ 
tions,  it  will  be  hard  that  every  thing  of  this  should  be  want- 
ing, or  that  what  moves  a  prudent  prince  to  do  it,  should,  by 
the  subject,  not  be  thought  sufficient,  especially  since  no 
man  is  judge  of  it,  but  he  that  does  it :  and  therefore  he  that 
says  the  dispensation  was  for  an  insufficient  cause,  bath  no 
sufficient  cause  to  say  it ;  it  may  be  evil  in  the  manner,  or  in 
the  excess,  or  in  the  event,  but  not  in  the  moving  cause ; 
because  a  little  cause  is  sufficient,  and  therefore  a  littUr 
cause  cannot  suffice  to  blame  it*    **  Nullius  seosus  esse  pr 8»- 
sumitur,  qui  sensum  vincat  prineipalem  ^.^    Tlie  subject'ii 
opinion  can  never  overcome  the  opinion  of  ibe  (rrincii  in 
those  things,  where  the  prince  is  jiulge. 
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6.  There  is  only  this  to  be  added,  that  he,  that  dispenses 
with  a  law  to  particular  persons,  be  careful  that  it  be  in  a 
matter  wholly  in  his  own  power,  and  make  no  intrench'- 
ment  upon  religion  so  much  as  collaterally,  so  far  as  he  can 
perceive,-^nor  yet  that  any  man  be  injured  by  it.  And,  there- 
fore, if  a  prince  dispenses  with  any  one  in  the  matter  of  tri* 
bute,  he  must  abate  it  from  his  own  rights,  and  not  lay  it 
upon  others,  to  their  considerable  and  heavy  pressure.    If  it 
be  inconsiderable,  no  man  is  to  complain,  but  to  indulge  so 
much  to  the  prince's  reason  and  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
will  honour ;  but  if  it  be  considerable  and  great,  the  prince 
ought  not  to  do  it,  but  upon  such  a  reason  which  may  repay 
the  private  burden  by  the  public  advantage :  and  the  reason 
of  this  is  not,  because  the  supreme  power  cannot  dispense 
with  his  own  laws  without  great  cause,  but  because  he  can- 
not dispense  with  other  men's  rights.    And  therefore  when, 
by  thelaw3  of  Christendom,  the  tithes  were  given  to  the 
curates  of  souls,  of  all  the  fruits  arising  in  their  parishe8,-r 
it  was  imjustly  done  of  the  pope  to  exempt  the  lands  of  the 
Cistertians  and  some  other  orders  from  paying  that  due  to 
the  parish^-priest :  for  though  he  that  hath  a  just  power,  may 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  yet  he  may  not  use  the 
rights  of  others  and  give  away  that  which  is  none  of  his  own^ 
to  ease  one  and  burden  another.    In  cases  of  public  neces-^ 
sity,  this  may  be  done, — ^but  not  for  pleasure,  or  a  little  rea- 
son. And  therefore  dispensations  must  be  sparingly  granted  ; 
because,  if  they  be  easy  and  frequent,  they  will  oppress  by 
their  very  numbers.    *^  Dispensationum  modus  nulli  sapien- 
tum  displicuit,"  said  the  canon  law^.    That  which  is  but 
seldom  and  in  small  things,  or  in  little  degrees,  will  be  of  no 
evil  effect;  and  that  which  may  greatly  profit  one  or  two, 
will  be  no  burden  to  a  commonwealth :  but  if  it  be  often 
done,  and  to  many,  it  may  be  of  evil  consequent,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  done,  but  upoi^  a  cause  ^o  weighty,  that 
the  good  effect  of  the  cause  may  prevail  upon  the  pressure 
of  the  dispensation :  for  though  this  may  be  a  favour  to  one 
or  to  a  few,  yet  it  is  justice  to  all.     But  if  the  dispensations 
be  in  matters  of  government,  or  censures,  or  ikvours  and 
mere  graces,  where  some  are  benefited  and  no  man  is  inw 
jured, — as  in  taking  offirregularities,  personal  burdens  whidi 

.    f  Ca{»«^.  7, 
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Tetiim  to  no  man's  Bhoulders,  in  giving  graces  beyond  the 
usual  measures  of  laws,  dispensations  in  time^  in  solemnities 
of  law,  giving  what  by  law  could  not  be  claimed ; — in  these 
end  the  like,  the  prince  as  he  hath  supreme  power,  so  his 
good  will  being  moved  by  any  reasonable  inducement  is  war- 
i^nt  enough  for  him  that  gives  it,  and  for  him  that  uses  it* 


3ect.  5.  Commutation* 
RULE  V. 


The  same  Power  that  can  dispense,  can  also  commute,  a  Duty  ; 
and  as,  in  the  first,  it  eases,  so,  in  the  lattfr,  it  binds,  the 
Consciemx. 

1.  Go M MUTATION  is  nothing  but  a  kind,  or  rather  a  parti- 
cular manner  of  dispensation ;  and  therefore  hath  in  it  no  par- 
ticular consideration  differing  from  the  former,  but  only 
tsuch  prudential  advices  as  are  useful  to  the  ministry  and 
conduct  of  it. 

2.  For  commutation  is  a  changing  of  the  burden  of  the 
law  into  an  act  of  it :  it  may  be  a  greater  usefulness  but  a  less 
trouble.  Thus  when  a  public  penance  is  enjoined  to  a  lapsed 
person,  who,  by  a  public  shame,  would  be  hardened  or  op- 
pressed,— the  church  sometimes  dispenses  in  the  obligation, 
and  changes  it  into  alms,  **  ut  solvat  in  sere,  quod  non  luit  in 
corpore/'  that  the  fruit  of  his  labours  may  go  for  the  sin  of 
his  soul,  and  an  expensive  alms  may  be  taken  in  recompense 
of  his  exterior  humiliation. 

3.  But  this  must  be  done  so  as  may  be  no  diminution  to 
religion,  or  to  add  confidence  to  the  vices  of  great  persons, 
who  spend  much  more  in  the  purchases  of  their  lust  than  in 
the  redemption  of  their  shame,  and  therefore  think  they 
escape  with  their  sin,  when  they  enjoy  it  at  a  price. 

4.  It  must  be  done  never  but  upon  considerations  of 
piety  and  great  regard;  not  because  the  sinner  is  powerful  or 
rich:  for  though  in  matters  of  commutative  justice  neither  the 
rich  man  is  to  be  regarded  for  his  riches,  nor  the  poor  man 
for  his  poverty ;  yet,  in  matters  criminal  and  of  distributive 
justice,  the  rich  man  is  less  to  be  eased,  when  the  indulgence 
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makes  the  crime  more  popular  and  imitable  by  the  greatness 
of  the  e? il  example ;  but  he  is  more  to  be  eased,  wheo  th^ 
punishmeut  will,  by  reason  of  his  greatness  of  honour,  b^ 
too  unequal  a  diminution  to  him,  and  cause  a  contempt 
greater  than  the  intention  of  the  law. 

6.  The  commutaticm  of  the  punishment,  imposed  by  law, 
must,  at  no  hand,  be  done  at  a  set  price  beforehand,  or 
taxed  in  penitentiary  tables,  and  be  a  matter  of  course,  or 
indifferent  dispensation :  for  when  men  know  the  worst  of 
the  evil,  which  they  fear,  to  be  very  tolerable  and  easy,  it  is 
an  invitation,  and  does  tempt  to  the  sin.  But  therefore  this 
must  be  done  by  particular  dispensation ;  not  easily,  not  to 
all,  not  to  many,  not  at  all  for  the  price,— but  to  relieve  the 
heeds  of  him,  who  is  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  by  too 
great  a  sorrov#. 

6.*  Commutations  are  not  to  be  imposed,  but  when  the 
dispensation  is  something  of  ease  in  a  law  of  burden;  for 
then  to  change  it  into  a  less  burden  is  a  dispensation,  by  a 
commutation  of  which  it  is  properly  capable.    Thus  when 
abstinence  from  flesh,  enjoined  by  a  law,  it  may  be,  upon 
good  ground,  is  dispensed  withal  and  changed  into  an  absti- 
nence from  wine  or  strong  drink^  or  society,  or  into  alms. 
But  when  laws  are  made,  which  contain  in  them  no  burden, 
but  are  in  order  to  some  end  of  personal  or  public  advantage, 
some  end  of  virtue,  or  caution,  or  defence, — then  either  the 
dispensation  (when  it  is  reasonable  to  be  required)  mu&t  be 
without  commutation ;  or  if  it  be  not,  the  commutation  must 
be  made  into  something,  that  shall  contribute  to  the  end  in- 
tended in  the  law.    Thus  if  any  one  hath  reason  to  desire  to 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  publication  or  trine  denunciation  of 
an  intended  marriage,  it  is  not  reasonable,  nor  according  to 
the  intention  and  wisdom  of  the  law,  to  change  that  law 
into  a  tax  of  money,  though  for  alms  and  religion;  but  it 
may  be  done  by  commanding  them  to  abstain  from  mutual 
congress,  till  the  secret  marriage  can  prudently  be  made 
public ;  because  this  ccmimutation  does  in  some  degree  se- 
cure the  end  of  the  law,  and  makes  some  amends  for  want 
of  publication  of  the  banns.    If  a  deacon  have  reason  to 
desire  to  receive  the  order  of  priesthood  from  one  that  is  not 
his  own  diocesan,  the  bishop  that  dispenses  with  him,  cannot 
prudently  or^.justly  require  of  him  to  give  a  sum  of  money 
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for  the  reparation  of  a  churchy^— bec&use  that,  though  it  b<e  a 
good  work,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  same  matter^  nor  does  it  co- 
operate towards  the  wise  end  of  the  laW :  but  he  do^s  well»  if 
be  enjoins  him  to  procure  and  carry  along  with  him  grater 
testimonials  of  his  conversation  and  worthiness^  and  that  h6 
{mblish  his  intention  to  all  hictown  nei^hbourhood^th^tthey 
may,  if  they  see  cause,  object  against  him ;  and  he  may  not 
be  promoted  by  a  clancular  ordination. 

7.  I  might  add  here,  that,  in  commutations,  the  pre- 
tences of  charity  and  alms  and  religion  must  not  be  the  cover 
of  aviiricious  practices  and  designs ;  but  that  this,  although 
it  be  useful  in  respect  of  the  corrupted  manners  of  men,  yet 
it  is  nothing  to  the  explication  of  this  rule* 


Sect.  6.    Contrary  Cmtoms. 

RULE  VI. 

A  Custom  can  interpret  a  Law,  but  can  never  abrogate  it  without 

the  Consent  of  the  supreme  Power. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  customs,  both  in  divine  laws  and  in 
human,  I  have  already*  explicated,  so  far  as  concerns  their 
positive  power,  and  the  power  of  binding  the  conscience  to 
obedience  and  complying.  That  which  now  is  to  be  inquired, 
is,  concerning  their  power  to  disoblige  and  set  at  liberty : 
and  even  this  also  may  very  well  be  estimated  by  those. posi- 
tive measures,  and  hath  in  it  not  very  much  of  special  consir 
deration,  save  this  only,  that  there  is  very  great  reason  of 
dissenting  from  the  commonly-received  doctrine  of  the  power 
of  customs  in  this  very  particular. 

2.  For  although  by  the  consent  of  all  the  world  custom 
can  introduce  a  law,  according  to  that  saying  of  TertuUian', 
"  Consuetudo  in  rebus  civilibus  pro  lege  suscipitur,  cum  de- 
ficit lex,"  "When  there  is  no  law,  it  is  supplied  by  custom;" 
and  this  is  so  far  to  be  extended,  that,  if  the  custom  be  rea- 
sonable, and  antecedent  to  a  law,  it  shall  remain  after  the 
making  of  a  law  in  that  very  matter,  ''  nisi  expresse  caveatur 
in  ipsa,"  ''  unless  the  law  does  expressly  cancel  it  by  parti- 

«  Book  9,  cbap.  3.  rale  19*  and  book  3.  chap.  4.  rule  15. 
'  De  Coroii.  MiUt 
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cular  caution*^;''— 'yet  when'a  law  is  established  and  is  good, 
the  force  of  custom  is  not  sufficient^  of  itself,  to  annul  it,  and 
to  cancel  the  obligatfbn  of  conscience. 

3.  A  custom  can  interpret  a  law.  '^  Si  de  interpretatione 
legis  quseratur,  imprimis  inspiciendum  est,  quo  jure  civitas 
retro  bujusmodi  casibus  uteretur,^  says  the  law**.  For  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the  law  was  obeyed,  and  in  that  sense 
in  which  the  lawgiver  intended  it, — and  that  the  people  dd 
ifaeir  duty  in  things  of  public  concern,  is  a  just  and  a  legal 
presumption:  and  therefore  nothing  is  more  reasonable  ia 
questions  concerning  the  interpretation  of  a  law,  than  to  in* 
quire  how  the  practice  of  people  was  in  times  by-gone :  be- 
cause what  they  did  when  the  reason  and  sense  of  the  law  were 
best  perceived,  and  what  the  lawgiver  allowed  them  to  do  in 
the  obedience  of  it,  may  best  be  supposed  to  be  that  which 
he  intended.  Upon  this  account,  the  judged  cases  in  law  are 
the  best  indication  o(  the  meaning  of  the  law ;  because  the 
sentence  of  the  judges  does  most  solemnly  convey  the  notice 
of  a  custom,  and  allow  it  reasonable,  and  by  those  customs 
does  interpret  the  law,  so  that  they  give  aid  each  to  othet ; 
the  custom  gives  assistance  to  the  judges  in  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  law, — and  the  judges,  giving  sentence 
according  to  the  custom,  declare  that  custom  to  be  reason- 
able ;  according  to  that  in  the  Spanish  ^  laws,  "  That  custom 
is  for  ever  hereafter  to  be  observed,  'si  secundum  earn  bis 
judicatum  fuerit,'  'if  there  have  been  two  sentences  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  custom.'"  But  this  use  of  cus- 
tom is  expressed  both  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  ^.  **  In  am- 
biguitatibus,  quae  ex  legibus  proficiscuntur,  consuetudinem 
aut  rerum  perpetuo  similiter  judicatarum  auctoritatem  vim 
legis  obtinere  debere  :'*  *'  custom  and  precedents  of  law  are 
as  good  as  law,  in  dl  questions  of  law  and  of  doubtful  inter- 
pretation/' And  therefore  the  presidents  of  provinces  were 
commanded Uo  judge  by  the  measure  of  custom:  ''Probatis 
iis,  qusB  in  oppido  frequenter  in  eodem  controversiarum 
geuere  servata  sunt,  causa  cognita  statuat ;"  **  See  what  is 
the  custom  of  the  place,  and,  by  the  measures  of  that,  let 
ihe  decree  pass.^'    And  so  it  is  in  the  canon  law  ^,  where  a 

9  Cap;  1.  d«  Constitot.  in  6.  ^  Lib.  ff.  de  Interpret.  IT,  de  Legiboi, 

i  Vide  Borgoi  de  Pais,  in  lib.  1.  Taari,  num.  247. 

k  Lib.  Niini  liBperalor.  ff.  eod.  i  lib*  1.  oap.  Qaae  sil  loiigt  conaaet. 

•  Cap.  Super  «o.  de  Cogiiatt.  Spirit, 
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a  certain  bishop  is  commanded  to  inquire  what  is  the  cus-^ 
tom  of  the  metropolitan  church,  and  the  churches  in  the 
xieighbourhood,  "  et  diligentius  iinitari,"  '*  to  follow  it  dili- 
gently,''— meanings  both  in  practice  and  in  sentences.  Now 
in  this,  if  the  conscience  can  be  relieved  and  the  rigour  of 
the  law  abated  by  the  aids  of  custom,  it  is  safe  to  use  it, 
and  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  equity,  described  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

4.  But  all  this  is  therefore  reasonable  becMse  it  is  *  con- 
suetude secundum  legem,' '  it  is  according  to  law  ;'  all  the 
ease  and  abatements  of  which  that  are  reasonable,  the  con- 
science may  safely  use.  But  if  a  custom  be  against  a  law, — 
the  law,  and  not  the  custom,  ought  to  prevail;  for  a  custom 
cannot  take  off  from  us  the  duty  and  obedience  we  owe  to 
the  just  laws  of  our  superiors.  *^  Consuetudo  nee  rationem 
vincit  nee  legem ''."  As,  in  divine  laws,  reason  and  truth  can 
never  be  prejudiced  by  contrary  custonis ;  so,  in  human  laws>, 
the  authority  and  obligation  cannot  be  annulled  by  desuetude 
alone.  For  although  a  man  may  get  impunity  and  save  his 
skin  whole  under  the  protection  of  contrary  custom ;  yet  our 
inquiry  is  for  the  indemnity  of  conscience :  and  as  to  tbis>, 
it  is  considerable,  that,  when  a  custom  contrary  to  law  does 
enter,  it  enters  by  neglect  or  disobedience,  by  rebellion  or 
contempt,  it  proceeds  all  the  way  in  the  paths  of  iniquity  ; 
for  still  men  go  'qua  itur,  non  qua  eundum  est,'  they  go, 
like  frighted  or  wandering  sheep,  there  where  the  gap  is  open, 
not  where  the  way  lies :  and  it  will  be  impossible  that  such 
customs  should  be  a  warranty  to  the  conscience,  and  that  it 
ahotdd  be  lawful  to  break  a  law,  because  the  law  is  broken ; 
that  disobedience  should  warrant  rebellion  °;  and  that  it  be 
innocent  to  follow  the  multitude  to  sin.  So  that,  so  long  as 
the  custom  is  alone  and  walks  by  itself,  it  walks  amiss :  but 
if,  by  any  means,  this  custom  pass  into  lawful^  as  a  traveller 
that  goes  so  far  westward  and  still  goes  on,  till  at  last  he 
comes  to  the  rising  of  the  sttn,-r-then  it  is  not  by  any  force 
of  the  custom,  but  by  first  obtaining  pardon  ^nd  then  pro- 
curing leave. 

5.  For  it  IS  observable,  that,  in  law,. customs  themselves 
are  esteemed  illegal  and  reprobate  if  they  be  against  law. 

"  Lib.  2.  cap.  Qnse  sit  long.  CoDsnet. 

f  Non  pofife  pn^ioribi  contra  obedientiam.  cap.  Cam  aon  liceat  de  Proaeript. 
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^  Licet  ufius  consuetudmi^  non  miaims^  ait  auetpritf^jt  m^ir 
quam  tamen  veritati  aut  kgi  preejudicat ;"  *'Uae  apd  qwsr 
torn  hare  great  aatbority,  but  nothing  against  truth  or  law  ?;^ 
and  ''non  valet consuetudo  contra  canonicam  institutiopdm'^;' < 
for  the  custom  is  unreasonable,  if  it  be  against  law :  for  "  illam 
dico  rationabilem,  qnam  non  improbant  jura/'  saith  thegloa$  ^i 
and  the  Lateran  council  defines  those  customs  to  be  reason^ 
able,  ''  quse  ratione  juvantur  et  sacris  congruunt  institutis/' 
**  which  are  assisted  by  reason  and  are  agreeable  to  the  holy 
canons/'  Now  because  a  oustoin  is  by  no  law  admitted^ 
unless  it  be  reasonable,  and  that  by  all  laws  those  customs  are 
judged  unreasonable,  which  are  against  law ; — we  have  rear 
son  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  practice  of  such  (^ustoms> 
though  they  be  ever  so  general  and  long,  unless  they  be,  by 
some  other  means,  allowed. 

6.  And  therefore  there  ia  wholly  a  mistake  in  this  doo- 
trine,  upon  the  acoomit  of  an  Ivavrto^avcta  aad  sojine  'anti- 
nomies' in  law:  for  it  is  certain,  that^  in  the  civil  law,  and 
in  the  laws  of  many  nations  anciejatly,  the  custom  of  the  peor 
pie  wc^  esteemed  sufficient  to  abrogate  a  law  ;  but  it  begai^i 
first,  and  continued  long  only  in  those  commonwealths,  where 
the  people  had  power  to  make  a  la^,  or  had  some  pretesr 
aions  and  colours  of  that  power,  which  were  not  whplly  to 
be  taken  from  them:  and  thenefoie  "rectissime^  receptum 
eat,  ut  leges  non  aolum  auffragio  legi8latoris,>sed  etiam  ^cito 
consensu  omnium  per  desuet^dinem  abrogentur ;"  "  laws  are 
abrogated  not  only  by  the  express  revocation  of  the  lawgiver, 
but  by  the  secret  consent  of  all.^  And  the  reason  of  this  is 
ewell  expressed  by  Julianas  *  the  lawyer :  "  Quidintereai  :  aa 
suf&agio  populuavoluntatem  snam  declaret,  an  rebus  ipsis  et 
lactis  ?^'  **  It  is  all  one  how  the  people  signify  their  will,  by 
suffrages  or  by  actions :"  meaning,  that  so  long  as  the  legis- 
lative power  was  in  them,  they  had  power  to  revoke  their 
own  law  by  custom  as  well  as  by  voice,  at  long  running  as 
^ell  as  atone  convention.  But  when  the  people  are  not 
tiiejr  own  subjects  and  their  own  princes  (for  so  theyjare  in 
all  popular  governments),  but  that  the  prince  or  the  senate 
liath  the  legislative  power,  they  cannot  introduce  a  custom 

P  Cap.  CaiU'Caasa  de  K6  Judfcata. 

1  Gloss,  ill  cap.  ad  Doslram  de  Consaet.  verb.  Canonicif. 

'  In  cap.  ult.  dc  Cousuet.  verbo  ratiouabilis. 

^  Lib.  do  quibus.  ff.  de  Leg^bi^  *  Ibid. 
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but  by  rebellion  and  disobedience.    In  democracies,  when 
ihe  people  did  otherwise  than  <beir  own  laws  required,  they 
disobeyed  themselTes,  and  so  were  innocent  and  oat  of  dan-^ 
ger;  bat  now  they  cannot  disobey  bnt  they  sin ;  and  a  sin 
can  never  of  itself  lead  a  man  to  innocence,  nor  a  He  to  truth, 
unless  it  be  by  the  help  of  some  other  intervening  canse,  of 
itself  alone  it  cannot.    Bat  this  afiair  relies  upon  the  same 
ground  which  I  formerly  °  discoursed  of  in  this  book;  for 
the  mistake  of  men  is  alike  in  both.    The  obligation  of  a 
law  does  not  depend  upon  the  acceptation  of  the  people  ; 
and  as  a  law  hath  not  its  beginning,  so  neither  can  it  have 
its  perpetuity;  dependantly  upon  them.    And  no  man  thinks 
it  hath,  but  be  who  supposes  the  supreme  power  to  be  origin- 
ally in  the  people,  and  in  the  king  by  trust ;  and  there  are 
too  many  that  think  that;  for  there  have  been  so  many 
democratical  governments  th^t  many  wise  men  have  said  so, 
because  then  they  had  reason :  but  so  many  popular  govern- 
ments have  also  prodaced  popular  opinions,  which  being  too 
much  received  even  by  wise  men,  have  still  given  the  people 
occasion  to  talk  so  still,  and  to  very  many  to  believe  them. 

7.  But  if  a  contrary  custom  could  justly  abrogate  a  law, 
then  it  were  no  matter  who  had  the  legislative  power;  for 
whatever  the  prince  please,  the  people  shall  choose  whether 
it  be  a  law  or  no ;  which  because  it  is  a  perfect  destruction 
to  all  government,  must  needs  proceed  from  an  intolerable 
principle.    To  which  I  add  this  consideration,^-that  what- 
ever effect  in  law  and  external  regiments  custom  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  have,  of  which  I  am  not  concerned  to  give  accounts, 
-*-yet  if  the  custom  be  against  law,  it  is  certain  the  con- 
tM^ience  can  have  no  safety,  and  no  peace  but  in  the  obedience 
to  the  law.    For  besides  that  there  are  so  many  difficult  and 
indeterminable  questions  in  the  conduct  of  the  matter  of 
customs,  as  whether  the  custom  be  reasonable,  and  who  is  to 
judge  of  that,  and  by  what  measures ;  what  are  the  sufficient 
^causes  of  custom,  whether  there  must  be  some  inequality  or 
pressure  or  iniquity  in  the  matter,  or  is  it  sufficient  that  the 
multitude  is  willing  to  introduce  a  custom  against  a  law? 
what  time  and  continuance  are  required  to  prescribe  a  custom, 
and  when  it  begins  to  be  innocent,  and  how  long  it  is  disobe- 
dience; how  many  must  concur  to  the  making  of  it,  and 

««  Chip.  1.  rale  7.. 
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whether  the  dissent  of  a  few  does  interrupt  its  coalition  ancf 
growing  into  a  custom,  and  how  shall  we  know,  whether  all 
or  no  do  consent  i  or  how  are  we  sure  that  a  greater  part  is 
sufficient,  and  that  we  have  the  greater  part  with  us  f  whe- 
ther for  the  abrogation  of  the  law  a  mere  desuetude  or  omis-» 
sion  is  sufficient,  or  must  the  custom  be  contrary  to  the  law 
and  matter  of  fact  ?  and  if  that  be  sufficient  to  annul  an  af-* 
firmative  precept,  how  many  things  and  circumstances  of 
things  will  be  further  required  for  the  removing  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  negative  commandment  f  and  very  many  more  to 
the  same  purposes,  that  is,  to  no  purposes :  besides  this,  I 
Bay,  the  conscience  can  never  be  warranted  in  any  thing  but 
obedience ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  precise  time^ 
in  which  the  law  is  actually  abrogated  by  the  custom ;  and 
iherefQre  a  man  can  never  know  by  all  that  is  before  him  in 
this  affair,  whether  he  be  worthy  of  love  or  hatred. 

8.  There  is  only  one  case  that  can  set  this  right,  and  give 
warranty  to  the  conscience ;  and  that  is,  when  the  prince  or 
the  supreme  power  allows  the  custom  and  annuls  his  own 
law ;  for  he  only  that  made  it,  can  give  it  a  period :  and 
therefore  our  inquiry  can  be  only  this, '  how  we  shall  know, 
when  the  prince  is  willing  the  law  shall  go  for  nothing  i- 
concerning  which  there  are  but  two  ways  of  our  knowing  it> 
or  his  doing  it.  The  one  is  by  tacit  Consent  or^ secret  appro- 
bation of  the  custom,  as,  by  not  punishing,  by  not  complain- 
ing, and  by  silence;  and  the  other  is  by  direct  revocation* 
The  former  will  be  very  hard  to  know  so  well  as  to  be  able 
to  bring  peace  to  an  inquiring  and  curious  conscience ;  but 
I  shall  give  accounts  of  the  best  ways  of  knowing  it  in  the 
next  book,  in  the  explication  of  this  rule,  ^'  Qui  tacet,  consen- 
tire  videtur :"  of  the  latter  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  rule. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  nothing  sure  for  the  conscience 
but  to  obey  the  laws ;  only  that  we  can  understand  that  the 
custom  is  then  approved,  when  it  passes  'in  rem  judicatam/ 
when  the  king's  j  udges  have  given  sentence  in  a  cause  against 
an  old  law,  for  a  later  custom ;  which  when  they  have  reason 
to  do,  the  prince's  will  is  sufficiently  declared ;  till  then,  if 
we  cannot  sufficiently  know  that  the  prince  does  secretly  ap-^ 
prove  the  custom  against  the  law,  we  must  stay  till  the  law 
be  expressly  abrogated ;  and  then  the  custom  may  safely  be 
complied  with,  because  then  we  are  ^ure  it  is  not  against  law» 
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For,  as  Panormitan  said  well,  "  Oportet  ut  d use  partes  sint 
scientes  consuetudinjs,  qusBintroducitur."  Not  only  the  peo- 
ple/ biit  the  prince  too,  must  consent  before  the  custom  be 
approved.     For  there  must  be  two  words  to  this  bargain^ 


Sect.  7.  Abrogation, 

RULE  VII. 

Abrogation  of  a  Law  by  a  competent ,  that  is,  by  the  supreme 
Power,  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  though  the  Law  itself  he 
neither  unreasonable  or  unjust, 

fl.  The  causes  of  abrogating  a  law  are  all  those,  which  are 
sufficient  to  make  a  good  and  a  wise  man  change  his  mind^ 
The  alteration  of  the  cause  of  the  law,  new  emergencies,  unfit 
circumstances,  public  dislike^  a  greater  good :  for  it  is  no 
:Otherwise  in  the  public  than  in  the  private  will ;  there  where 
a  man  is  master  of  his  will  and  ruler  of  his  own  affairs,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  considered,  but  that  what  he  does,  be  done 
wisely,  and  justly,  and  charitably.  The  same  power  that 
.inakes  the  law,  the  same  can  annul  it ;  and  the  same  reason 
which  introduced  the  law,  can  also  change  it :  and  there  is 
no  difference  but  this  only, — that  a  law  may  not  be  imposed, 
unless  the  matter  of  it  be  honest,  or  holy,  or  profitable ;  but 
it  may  be  abrogated  though  it  be  all  this>  provided  it  be  not 
necessary.  For  to  the  making  of  a  law  all  the  conditions 
.are  required,  a  competent  authority,  and  jnst  matter,  and 
fitting  promulgation ;  but  to  the  abrogation  of  iti  the  defect 
..of  any  one  cause  is  sufficient*  And  therefore  if  the  law  be 
.unjust>  it  ceases  of  itself;  if  it  be  useless,  it  falls  into  just 
neglect ;  if  it  be  not  published,  it  is  not  bom ;  if  it  be  gene- 
,rally  disliked,  it  is  supposed  to  be  unchieuritable ;  and  there^ 
fere  is  as  good  as  if  it  were  not  bom,  for  it  will  be  starved  at 
mirse.  But  when  it  is  made,  it  must  continue  and  be  main- 
..tained  by  all  these  things  together ;  and  therefore  when  any 
.one  fails>  the  whole  structure  descends  into  dissolution  and 
,a  heap.  But  therefore  if  the  will  of  the  prince  changes^  and 
that  he  will  not  have  it  to  be  ^  taw,  it  loses  the  spirit,  though 
^he  body  and  the  external  causes  of  life  remain.  For  though 

VOL.  XIV.  T 
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an  action  must  not  be  done,  unless  it  be  good  and  innocenty. 
yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  done,  though  it  be  so.  Every 
thing  that  is  good,  is  not  necessary  y  and  many  good  thirtgd^ 
are  let  alone,  and  at  the  same  time  others  as  godd  as  theyjar^ 
d^^ne,  and  sometimes  better:  and  because  there  are  many 
good  provisions  and  counsels  which,  are  not  taken,  and  are 
not  made  into  laws,  many  such  things  which  are  well  enough, 
may  be  laid  aside,  either  for  the  procuring  a  greater  good,  or 
for  the  avoiding  of  some  appendant  inconvenience.  But  in 
these  cases,  unless  the  prince  be  obliged  by  oath  or  promise 
to  preserve  this  law^  his  abrogating  even  of  a  good  law  is  no 
question  of  justice,  but  of  prudence  ^nd  charity,  both  which 
also  may  be  preserved,  if  the  good  be  changed,  or  improved, 
or  recompensed.  But  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  on  the 
princess  part,  yet  if  the  law  be  annulled,  the  conscience  of  the 
subject  is  no  longer  bound.  The  prince  cannot  Tbind  the 
conscience,  unless  the  law  be  good ;  but  the  conscietice  is  it 
liberty,  though  the  abrogation  be  not  good.  Because  the 
goodness  of  the  matter  cannot  make  it  into  a^ law  Mthout  the 
prince's  will,  but  the  princess  will  can  alone  make  it  cease 
to  be. 

2.  Upon  this  account,  it  is  Hot  unseasonable  to  inquire 
whether,  that  a  thing  hath  been  abused,  may*  be  accounted  a 
just  and  a  prudent  cause  to  take  it  quite  away.    " 

3.  That  it  may  be  a  just,  that  is;  a  sufficient  cause,  is  out 
of  all  question,  because  it  is  not  unjust ;  for  then  in  this  case 
it  is  just  enough,  though  it  be  not  necessaiy.  But  whether 
it  be  prudent  for  the  prince  to  do  it,  and  whether  it  be  Ne- 
cessary that  it  be  done,  is  another  consideration.  .But  to 
this  the  precedent  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  is  a  good  guide. 
For  he  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  because  Che  peo- 
ple made  it  an  idol ;  and  he  did  prudently,  because  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  too  apt  to  that  crime,  could  not  easily  be  tejA 
from  doing  it  so  long,  as  that  great  memorial  of  the  divide 
power  did  remain.'  It  is  like  removing  a  beautiful  woman 
from  the  greedy  eyes  of  a  young  person ;  he  cannot  behold 
her  and  be  safe :  and  thus  it  is  in  all  cases,  if  the  evil  be  in- 
cumbent, and  not  remediable,  nor  to  be  cleansed  from  mis- 
chief or  just  suspicion  and  actual  danger,  then  whatsoever  i^ 
so  abused,  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  be,  removed.  But  if 
that  which  was  abused,  be  now  quitted  from  the  abuse,  then 


* 

it  may  be  kept,  if  it  be  good  for  cthy  ihiDg :  and  if  tt  wcre^Ot, 
I  suppose  there  would  be^ no  question  about  it.    ^''-   -"-  •  »•  -  ^ 

4.  But  in  the  chadg^  of  lawfe;6r^  information' of  prevailing 
evil  customs,  ptudbhce  iis  good  6J ways;  und  zeal  somerames ! 
but  certainly  the' contrary  a^tr^fhe'  exiermiriatrngway  of -# 
reformation  is  not  always  the  best,  because  he  that^dprpbsea 
a  rice  too  fiercdy,  may  pass-' ib^o  a  contrary  rice  as -readily 
&8  into  a  contrary  virtue:  If  a  ehlircb  happens  to  command 
some  rituals  and  fotmsW  worship  in  a  superstitious  manner^; 
or  to  superstitious  purposes,  or  if  men  do  observe  theita  with 
a  curiosity  great  as  to  the  niceness  of  superstition;  it  is  not 
good  to  oppose  them  superstitioasly.  If  the  obedient  do 
keep  the  rituals,  as  if  they  were  the  commandments  of  God; 
they  are  to  blame :  but  if  the  disobedient  will  reject  them; 
as  if  they  were,  of  themselves,  against  God's  commandments, 

— they  are  more  to  blame,  because  a  superstitious  obedience      p 
is  better  than  a  superstitious  rebellion  ;  that  hath  piety  and 
error  in  an  evil  mixture,  but  this  hath  error  and  impiety. 

5.  But  as  to  the  subject-matter  and  inquiry  of  the  rule ; 
that  a  thing  hath  been  abused,  and  a  law  hath  been  made 
the  occasion  of  evil,  it  does  not  make  the  law  of  itself 
to  cease,  unless  that  abuse  and  deception  be  not  to  be 
cured  without  abrogation  of  the  law.  So  that  if  a  subject 
sees  the  abuse  and  is  offended  at  it,  and  is  not  tempted 
to  comply  with  it,  he  is  still  tied  to  observe  the  law,  and, 
in  his  own  practice,  separate  it  from  the  abuse.  Thus  in 
the  primitive  church, — the  observation  of  vigils  and  wakes 
was  a  holy  custom;  and  yet  it  afterward  grew  into  such 
abuse  that  the  ecclesiastic  authority  thought  fit  to  abrogate 
it ;  because  the  custom,  in  the  declining  piety  and  corrupted 
manners  of  the  world,  was  a  ready  temptation  to  the  evil. 
But  till  the  vigils  were  taken  away  by  authority,  the  laws  of 
the  church  did  still  oblige,  and  did  not  cease  of  themselves : 
and  therefore  where,  with  innocence  and  without  active 
scandal,  they  could  be  observed,  the  subject  was  obliged.  But 
then  this  was  cause  enough,  why  the  rulers  of  churches 
should  annul  that  law  or  custom.  If  they  coyld  easily  have 
quitted  those  meetings  from  corruption,  they  might,  if  they 
pleased,  retain  them  or  annul  them,  as  they  listed ;  only  they 
were  bound  to  annul  them,  when  the  evil  could  find  no  other 
remedy.    The  abuse,  even  so  long  as  it  was  curable>  was  yet 

T  2 
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cause  enough,  why  the  supreme  power  might  abrogate. the 
law,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  the  abrogation  necessary,  nor 
yet  for  the  subject  to  disobey  it.  For  the  inferior  cannot 
lawfully  withdraw  bis  obedience,  till  the  superior  cannot 
lawfully  retain  the  law :  but  when  to  abrogate  it  is  necessary, 
then  to  disobey  it  is  no  sin. 

6<  I  conclude  these  numerous  inquiries  and  large  ac- 
counts of  the  obligation  of  conscience  by  human  laws,  with 
the  apologue  taken  out  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus's  Politics : 
^Ipfipwv  al  ywaiiug  ixovm  fiiTp6v  ri  rijc  Z(*>vVQf  y  '^  yaaripa 
TEpcXa/Sccv  av  fifi  dvvn^iatTiv,  alaxpov  riyovvrai.  "  Laws  are 
like  the  girdles  of  the  Iberian  women :  if  any  man's  belly  or 
his  heart  is  too  big  for  those  circles,  he  is  a  dissolute  and  a 
dishonoured  perscm  .*' 

Non  nobis,  Domine. 


OF  THE. 

NATURE  AND   CAUSES 


OF 


GOOD  AND  EVIL, 


THEIR 


taStrs    AND    CIRCUMSTANCBS;   THEIR   AGGRAVATIONS 

AND  DIMINUTIONS; 


BOOK  IV. 


He  that  intends  to  consider  anything  fnlly  and  entirely*,  must 
consider  it  in  all  the  four  kinds  of  causes.  The  formal  cause 
or  the  essentiality  of  good  and  evil,  is  the  doing  it  with  or 
against  conscience,  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  confident 
or  doubtful,  probable  or  certain ;  and  this  I  have  explicated 
in  the  first  book.  The  material  cause  of  good  and  evil  is  de- 
rived from  the  object  or  the  rule,  which  is  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  by  a  conformity  to  which  the  action  is  good ;  and 
if  it  disagrees,  it  is  materially  eviU  And  this  I  have  largely 
represented  in  the  second  and  third  books. 

But  because  it  is  not  enough,  that  any  thing  be,  in  its 
own  nature,  honest  and  just,  unless  it  be  also  honestly  and 
justly  done,  according  to  that  saying  of  the  wise  man,  ^*  Qui 
sanctitatem sancte  custodiunt,judicabuntur,  sancti,''  ''They 
that  keep  holiness  boUly,  shall  be  adjudged  holy ;"  to  make 
up  the  rule  of  conscience  complete,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
considered,  by  what  rules  and  measures  a  good  action  may 
be  rightly  conducted,  and  how  all  may  be  rightly  judged^ 
t})at  we  pass  on  to  emendation,  either  by  repentance  or  im-* 
provement,  that  a  good  action  may  not  be  spoiled,  and  an 
evil  may  not  be  allowed,  but  that,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  we  m^y  bie  tie  vav  i^ov  dyaSrhv  rfToifia<rfxlpoi^ 
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'*  prepared  for  every  good  work :"  vi^hich  will  be  done  by 
considering  the  efficient  and  the  final  causes  of  all  human 
actions ;  the  nature  and  rules  of  which  when  we  understand 
and  consider,  as  we  have  the  measure  of  human  actions  in  all 
the  four  kinds  of  causes,  so  there  will  be  nothing  deficient  tQ 
the  fulness,  of  a  general  or  universal  rule  of  conscience. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF    THE     EFFICIENT    CAUSES     OF    ALL. HUMAN    ACTIONS, 

GOOD    AND    EVIL. 


Sect.  1.  Of  Choice  and  Election^  voluntary  and  involuntary. 

RULE  I. 

:  An  Action  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  unless  it  b^  voluntary, 

and  chosen. 

1.  This  rule  is  taketi  from  the  doctrine  of  St.  Austin  % 
who  makes  freedom  and  election  to  be  of  the  constitution 
and  definition. of  ^n :  "  Peccatum  est  Toluntad  retinendi 
vel  consequendi  quod  justitia  vetat,  et  unde  liberum  est 
abstinere."  The.  will  is  the  mistress  of  all  our  actions^  of 
all  but  such  as  are  necessary  and  natural ;  and  therefore  to 
her  it  is  to  be  imputed  whatsoever  is  done.  The  action  it- 
self is  good  or  bad  by  its  conformity  to,  or  deformity  from, 
the  rule  of  conscience ;  but  the  man  is  good  or  Bad  by 
the  will :  "  nemo  nostrum  tenetur  ad  culpam,  nisi  propria 
voluntate  deflexerit/'  said  St.  Ambrose**.  If  the  actions  be 
natural  auji  under  no  command  of  the  wiH,  they  are  good  by 
creation  and  the  act  of  God ;  but  if  it  be  a  moral  Miction,  it  is 
to  be  conducted  by  another  economy.  For  in  these  it  is  true 
which  the  wise  man  said,/'  Deus  posuit  homfnem  in  manu 
consilii  sui :"  God,  intending  to  be  glorified  by  otir.free  obe- 
dience, hath  set  before  us  good  and  evil :  we  may  put  our 

tand  to  which  we  will ;  only  what  we  choosei  that  shall  be 

•       •  .        .     ^      <  _ 

^-  .  *  Httbetar^^S.  qu,  in  {Mrinpp.  lib.  de  Dutbtis  amtnabus,  c  p,  11. 

^  Ibid,  abi  snpia  cap.  uoii  est.  '         ■       - 
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pur  poftioi):  fpr.all  thioga  of  tbiB  natures  be  hath  teft  u&  to 
oure^lves  ;  ikpt,  tp.  oui:  xi^fiUjraLijBtrengthe,  but. to  our  own 
choice ;  he  hath  iu^truQto^  us  to  choose  ;  he  hath  opened  to 
usnptt  only  the  QaJ;ure:of  tbmgs^  but  the  event  also  of  all  ac- 
tig^ns,  and  invited, the^will  with  eji^celleutamabilities. and  glo« 
^iot^s  objects  ;  apd  by  all  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  hath 
^abled^  it  to  do  itsi  own  work  well.  Ju^t  as  nature  is,  by 
physic,  enabled  to  proceed  in  bet  own  work  of  nutriment  and 
^ucreaae  by  a,  removing  of  all  impeditnents,  so  does  the  Spirit, 
of. God  in  us,  and  to.  us,  and  for  us:  and,  after  all,  the  will  is 
to  choosp  by  its  own  concreated  power, 

2.  i  shall  not  bore  entei^  into  the  philosophy  of  this  ques- 
tion, but  consider  it  only  as  it  is.  to  be  felt  and  handled.  Let 
the  will  of  man  be  enabled  by  what  means  it  please  God  to 
choose  for  it,  without  God's  grace  we  are  sure  it.  cannot  do 
its  work  ;  but  we  are  sure  also,  that  we  can  do  our;Work  that 
(jod  requires  ;of  us,  and  wci  C^n.let  it  alone  :  and  therefore  as 
9ure  as  God's  grace  and  help;are  necessary,  so  sure  itis  that 
we  have  that  help  that  is  necessary;  for  if  we  bad  hot;  we 
could  not  be  comms^nded  to  Work,  and  therewere  jaa  ueied  of 
arguments  or  of  reason,  or  deliberation  or  inquiry,  according 
tqthe  words  of  St,  Austin® ;  '^  Quis  non  clamet  stultum  0sse 
praecepta  dare  ei,  cui  liberum  non  est  quod  preecipitpr  fac^e; 
e^.  iniquum  esse  e.um  danmare,  cui  non  fait  potest^s  .j)]ssa 
coroplere  ?7.  For  if,  in  human  actions,  that  is,  acti6ns  of  mo* 
lality,  there  be  a  fate, — then  there  is  no  contingency ;.. and 
then. all  deliberation  were  the: greatest  folly  ih  the  world; 
because  since  only  one  part  is  possible  (that  being  impossible 
tp  come  to  pass,  which  God  hath  inevitably  decreed  shall 
never  be),  the  other  part  is  but  a  cbimiera,  and  therefore^not 
subject  to  consultation.  Add  to  this,  if  all  our  actions  were 
predetermined,  then  one  man  were  not  better  than  another, 
and.there  could  be  no  difference  of  rewards  in  beavem  or  earth.; 
God  might  give  what  he  please,  but  he  shall  rewatd  none, 
not  in  any  sense  whatsoever ;  and  Christian  princes  may  as 
well  hang  a  true  man  as  a  thief,  because  tbiis  man  no  more 
breaks  his  law  than  the  other,  for  neither  of  tJiem  do  obey  or 
disobey,  but  it  is  fortune  that  is  hanged,  and  fortune  that  is 
advanced: 

Ille  craccm  [sortis]  preliam  tulit,  bio  diadema ; 
«  Lib.  de  Fide  eontra  Mankbaeos/bap.  10. 
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And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  no  praise,  and  no  law; 
But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  new.  For  these  were  long 
since  the  discourses  of  St.  Austin  against  the  Mahichees; 
and  St.  Jerome  against  the  Pelagians  :  and  St.  Leo,  by  these 
very  mediums,  confutes  the  Priscillianists,  as  ajppears  in  his 
nineteenth  epistle  to  Turibius  the  bishop.  But  certainly  liiaf 
is  a  strange  proposition,  which  affirms  that  nothing  is  possible 
but  what  is  done ;  and  to  what  purpose  is  repentance  i  No 
man  repents  that  he  could  not  speak  as  soon  as  he  was  bom, 
and  no  man  repents  that  he  was  begotten  into  the  worid  by 
the  ordinary  way  of  all  the  earth.  He  that  repents,  is  trouf 
bled  for  doing  what  he  pught  not,  and  what  he  need  not.  But 
I  will  go  on  no  further  in  this  particular  ;  notbecatisel  canr 
not  choose,  fqr  I  could  add  very  many  more  things ;  but  be- 
cause if  a  man  hath  not  power  to  will  or  ntll,  it  is  to  no  purv 
pose  to  write  cases  of  conscience,  or,  indeed,  to  do  any  thing 
as  wise  men  should.  A  fool  and  a  wise  man  drfier  not,  a  lazy 
man  and  a  diligent,  a  good  man  and  a  bad,  save  only  one' 
hath  a  better  star;  they  differ  as  a  strong  man  and  a  weak : 
but  though  one  be  the  better  thing,  he  is  not  the  better  man,' 
But  I  am  not  here  to  dispute,  yet  I  shall  observe  a  few  things^ 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  question,  as  the  question  pan  mH 
nister  to  practice. 

3.  That  whereas  all  men  granting  liberty  of  wilt  in* 
actions  of  natural  life  and  common  intercourse,  many  of* 
them  deny  it  in  moral  actions,  and  many  deny  it  in  ac-^ 
tions  spiritual,  they  consider  not  that  they  evacuate  and  de-^ 
stroy  the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  liberty  and  choice.  Fop 
besides  that  the  case  of  moral  actions  and  spiritual  is  all  one,' 
for  that  action  is  moral,  which  is  done  in  obedience  or  dis*" 
obedience  to  a  law;  and  spiritual  is  no  more,  save  only  itre-» 
lates  to  another  law,  to  the  evangelical  or  spiritual  law  of  li- 
berty ;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  the  same,  and  can 
as  well  be  chosen  one  as  the  other,  when  they  are  equally 
taught,  and  alike  commanded,  and  propounded  under  the 
same  proportionable  amability,  and  till  they  be  so,  they  are 
not  equally  laws ; — besides  this,  the  denying  liberty  in  aU 
moral  things,  that  is,  in  all  things  of  manners,  in  all  things 
pf  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  the  allowing  it 
^n  things  under  no  law,  is  a  destruction  of  the  very  nature 
fxiid  puFpose  of  liberty.  For  the  only  end  of  liberty  is  to  make 
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5as  capable  of  laws,  of  virtue  and  reward,  and  to  distidgoish 
us  from  beasts  by  a  distinct  manner  of  approach  to  God,  and 
a  way  of  conformity  to  him  proper  to  us:  and  except  in  the 
matter  of  divine  and  human  laws,  except  in  the  matter  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  except  in  order  to  reward  or  punishment,  liberty 
and  choice  were  good  for  nothing:  for  to  keep  ourselves  fronl 
harm,  and  poison,  and  enemies,  a  natural  instinct ;  and  lower 
i^petites,  and  more  brutish  faculties,  would  serve  our  need  as 
^ell  as  the  needs  of  birds  and  beasts.  And  therefore  to  allow 
i|  where  it  is  good  for  nothing,  and  to  deny  it  where  only  it 
qan  be  useful  and  reasonable  and  fit  to  be  done,  and  given 
by  the  wise  Father  of  all  his  creatures,  must  needs  be  amiss. 
*  '  4.  Liberty  of  choice  in  moral  actions,  that  is,  in  all  that 
can  be  good  or  bad,  is  agreeable  to  the  whole  method  and 
piurpose,  the  economy  and  design,  of  human  nature  and 
l^ing.  For  we  are  a  creature  between  angel  and  beast,  and 
we  understand  something,  and  are  ignorant  of  much,  and 
the  things  that  are  before  us,  are  mixed  good  and  evil ;  and 
our  duty  hath  much  of  good  and  some  evil,  and  sin  hath 
some  good  apd  much  evil,  and  therefore  these  things  are, 
and  they  are  not,  to  be  pursued*  *  Omne  voluntarium  est 
etiam  invQlunt9,rium/  apd  tber^  is  a  weight  on  both  sides, 
and  our  propositions  are  probable,  not  true  and  false,  but  for 
several  reasons  seeming  both  to  several  persons.  Now  if  to 
9II  this,  there  were  not  a  faculty,  that  should,  proportionably, 
and  in  even  measures,  and  by  a  symbolical  progression,  tend 
to  these  things,: — we  could  not  understand,  we  could  not  see^ 
we  could  not  admire,  the  numbers,  and  musip,  and  propor- 
tions, of  the  divine  wisdom  in  our  creation,  in  relation  to  this 
order  of  things.  For  since,  in  our  objects,  there  is  good  and 
evil  in  confusion  or  imperfect  mixture,  if  our  faculties,  tend*- 
ing  to  these  objects,  were  natural,  and  not  deliberative  and 
elective, — they  must  take  all  in,  or  thrust  all  out;  and  either 
they  must  receive  no  good,  or  admit  every  evil.  It  is  natural 
for  every  thing  to  love  its  good,  and  to  avoid  its  evil ;  now 
when  the  good  and  evil  are  simple  and  unmixed,  or  not  dis- 
9erned,jind  instinct  and  a  natural  tendency  to  the  object  are 
su^cientto  invest  it  in  the  possession.  But  when  they  are 
mixed,  and  we  are  commanded  to  choose  the  good  and 
eschew  the  evil,  if  to  an  indifferent  object,  there  be  not  an 
indifferent  faculty,  what  symmetry  and  proportion   is  in 
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this  creation  f  }f  ther«i  b^  two  ^abllide^  propounded,  and 
only  one  is  to  be  followed,  ^d  the  other  avoided,  since  the 
band  hath  five,  the!  soul  must  at  least  bave  two,  fingers,  the 
pue  to  take^  the  other  to  puta\yay.  And  this  is  so  in  £dl 
specif  or  kinds  of.  moral  actions,  even  that  kind  w)iich  we 
call  'spiritual;'  for  with  that  also  there  is  mingled  sq  much 
diffiddty  and,disple?isure,  that  is,  so  much  evil,  so  much  that 
we  naturally  and  rc^asonably,  desire  to  avoid,  and:  thej^yoidr 
ing  of  this  evil,  dqe^  so  stand  against  the  qhoosing  of  the 
other  good, ,  that  a  natural  and  unchoosing  faculty,;qan  do 
nothing  at  all  in  the  question.  But»  upon  this  uccpvii^,  God 
hath  commanded  industry,  diligenqe,  toleration,  patience, 
longanimity,  mortification ;  that  is,  he  hath  set  befprp  us, 
several  eligibilities  in  order  to  several  ends,  which  must 
either  be  wholly  to  no  purpose,  or  an  art  of  vexation  and 
instrument  of  tormept  to  evil  purpose,  or  «lse  the. means  of  a 
reward,  and  the  way  of  felicity,  by  the  advantage  of  a  free 
and  a  wise  choice,  and  this  is  to  a  very  good  purpose. 

Blateriamqoe  tuis  trisCen  virtatibas  inipl« : 

,  Ardoa  per  prceceps  glonn  T&dat  iter. 
Heotora  qais.nosset,  si  felix  Troja  fuisset  ? 

Pabllca  virtuti  per  mala  facta  via  est*** 

• 

It  is  difficulty  Md  the  mixture  of  several  amabilities,  ihat 
presupposes. choice^  and  makes  virtue.  But  if  events  and 
actions  were  equally  predetermined,  idleness  would  be  as 
good  as  labour,  and  peevishness  as  good  as  patience;  but 
then  a  man  cpuld, never  come  to  God.  It  was  well  said  of 
Eusebius,  2(i>/ia  a^^ia  rriKEij  "^vxrpf  Se  ajdiXiTrimg*  d<Ticfi(nwc 
xriv  avTOV  d^ipovtrnOr  vpog  to  deovdiararov.  *'  As  idleness  is  to 
the  body,  so  is  carelessness  and  inconsideration  to  the  soul ; 
but  exercise,  and  difficulty,  and  mortification,  bring  us  unto 
^od:"  but  these  things  cannot  be  understood,  but  where 
there  is  liberty  and  election,  and  yet  without  these,  there 
is  no  virtue. 

V  -; Nam  virtns  .ftitile  Qotnen» 

Ni  decori  sat  siat  pariendo  tempora  leii.  ®. 

Difficul,ty  makes  virtue,  and  the  contrariety  of  objects  makes 
difficulty,  and  the  various  ends^  and  amabilities  make  the 
contrariety,and  liberty  is  the  hand  and  fingers  of  the  soul  by 

*  Qrid.  Trist,  lib.  4;  El.  3.  73.  ed.  Harles.  p.  187. 

•  S|l.  11^.  ]](.  376.  Rapesti,  vol.  2.  p*  Si. 
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which^  she  picfks  and  pl^apses  ^  ^nd(  if  she  gathers  flowers^ 
,  ^lie^akes  herself  a  gaijiaBd  of  iipm^ 
.  ,.5u^UtI^is  state,  of  thiDgSythuR^.^^  must  needs 

.signify -a;6t9.ie,9iucjb^  mor^ei perfect  .than  that  of  beasts,  but 
very.impepfect4f^  respect  qf.tl^at  of  j^gels,  and  of  that  which 
we  oui;^el^esj,ei^pe^t  hereafter;  and  therefore  Uiat  liberty 
Y^Uch  j§..inad^JLn  just.prpportion,  to  fit  this  imperfection, 
innst  also^  pf  itself  needs  be  imperfect,  and.  need  not  be 
eayied  to  manl^ind,  a^  if  it  were  a  jewel  of  the  celestial 
crown.  .  Al^Sy  it  \s  ^q  imperfection,  fit  to  humble  us,  not  to 
m^ke  us.proud;  it  is  ];i^o$  (oq  much  to  be  given  us,  itisapor- 
tipn  .of  pur  imperfect  gondiition;;  it  only  sets  us  higher  than 
a.t^ulip,  and  enlarges  pi^r  border  beyond  th^  folds  of  sheep  or 
the'  oxen's  ^taU ;  butit rl^eeps  us  in  our  just  station^  serv^tcnta 
t^.Gpd,  inf<^Tior.,tQ  ^ng^ejlst  and.  in  possibility  pf  beQpming 
i^nt^;^  -^Fgr  in  nxoral;^nd  spiritual  things,  liberty  and  inde- 
fierminajtion  are  weak^esp/and  suppose  a  great  infinnity  of 
QUF  reason,;  and  a  great  wfint  of  love.  For  if  we  understood 
aU  the  degrees  of.  smability  in  ithe  service  of  God,,  and  if  we 
cojuld  love  God.  as  he  deserves, — we  could  ijot  deliberate 
i^OQceming  bifi  service*  and  we  could  not  possibly  choose  or 
1^  ii;i  love  with  disobedience,  we  should  have  no  liberty  left, 
i^ipthing  concerning  which  we  could  deliberate  ;  for  there  is 
qO  deliberation  but  when  something  is  to  be  refused,  and 
^metfaing  is  to  be  preferred,  .which  could  not  be,  but  that 
we  understand  good  hut  little,  and  love  it  less.  For. the 
(paints  and  angels  iu. heaven,  and:  God  himself,  love  go.od  and 
oatmot  choose  evil,  because  to  do  so  were  imperfection  and 
iofdicity ;  and  the  devils  and  accursed  souls,  hate  all  good, 
irithout  liberty  and  indifferency :  but  between  these  is  the 
state  of  man  in  the  days  of  his  pilgrimage,  until  he  comes  to 
a  confirmation  in  one  of  the  opposite  terms. '  Liberty  of  will 
is  like  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  towards  the  north, 
fall  of  trembling  and  uncertainty,  till  it  be  fixed  in  the  be- 
loved point:  it  wavers  as  long  as  it  is  free,  and. is  at  rest 
when  it  can  choose  no  more.  It  is  humility  and  truth  to 
aUow  to  man  this  liberty;  and  therefore  for  this  we  may  ky 
pafr  faces  in  the  dust,  and  confess  that  our  dignity  and  ex- 
cellence suppose  misery  and  are  imperfection,  but  the  instru- 
n^ent  and  capacity  of  all  duty  and  all  virtue. 

6.  In  the  inquiries   concerning  the  efficient  cause  of 
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nioral  actions/ men  do  deny  obe  truth  for  fear  of  lo&ing'^' 
another,  and  will  not  allow  to  man  a  liberty  of  choice  in 
spiritual  actions  and  moral  effects,  for  fear  of  disparaging  the 
grace  of  God;  whereas  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God  that  wis* 
have  this  liberty.  ''Ipsa  ratio  quemlibet  nostrum  quseren- 
tern  Tehementer  angustat,  nie  sic  defendamus  gratiam,  utlibe-' 
riim  arbitriutn  auferre  videamur :  rursus  nee  liberum  sic' 
asseramus  arbitriuni,  ut  superba  impietate  ingrati  Dei  gratis 
judicemur/'  It  is  very  easy  to  reconcile'  God's  grace  Ivith 
our  liberty,  because  by  this  grace  it  is  that  we  have  this  li-' 
berty.  For  no  man  can  choose  what  he  does  not  know,  and 
BO  man  can  love  that  which  hath  in  it  no  amability.  Now^ 
because  we  have  all  notices  spiritual,  and  the  arguments  of 
invitation  to  obedience  in  duties  evangelical,  from  revelatioir 
and  the  grace  of  God,  therefore  to  this  we  owe  the  liberty  of 
our  will,  that  is,  a  power  to  choose  spiritual  things.  "  Grraoe^ 
and  truth  come  by  Jesus  Christ/'  and  liberty  of  will  comes* 
from  him  ;  for  **  if  the  Son  makes  us  free,  then  are  we  free 
indeed  :**  but  this  is  not  by  giving  us  new  faculties,  but  heW 
strengths,  and  new  instruments  to  these  faculties  we  have  al^' 
ready.  But,  let  it  be  this  way  or  any  other,  we  cannot  work 
till  we  have  powers  to  work ;  and  we  cannot  ehoose,  till  we^ 
have  liberty ;  and  we  cannot  be  under  a  law,  and  promises/ 
and  threatenings,  if  we  cannot  choose.  And  therefore  it 
matters  not  as  to  our  present  inquiry,  the  explication  and 
manner  of  speaking,  of  which  school  of  learning  we  or  any 
man  shall  please  to  follow :  this  only  we  are  to  rely  upon, 
ibat  the  man  cannot  be  a  good  man,  if  he  do  not  choose  the 
good,  and  decline  the  evil ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
conscience,  and  there  is  no  need  of  it,  and  no  use  (except  it 
be  merely  to  torment  us),  unless  it  be  to  guide  us  into  the 
choice  of  good,  and  to  deter  us  from  doing  evil. 

7.  But  lastly ;  It  will  yet  be  sufficient  to  the  verification 
of  this  rule,  that  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  the  liberty  of  thd 
will,  yet  that  there  be,  in  eyery  action,  good  or  bad,  the 
kction  of  the  will ;  and  if  that  be  not  necessary  to  be  admitted 

'  S.  Angastinas,  Hb.  S.de  Pecoator.  Merit,  cap.  18.  Vide  etiaia  Prosper.  lib.  1;' 
de  Yooat.  Gentium,  cap.  8.  et  a^  Capilala  G^llorai?)  sent.  6.  et  contra  Collatorem^ . 
cap.  11.  et  carmen  de  Ingralis,  cap.  S6.  SS8.  et  alt.  Vide  etiam  et  Falgent.  lib.  de 
Incaniat.  el  Gratis  Gfaristi,  cap.  $0.  Gregorii,  Kb;  18.  moral,  cap.  31.  ietrib.35. 
cap.  25.  et  V.  Bedam  in  Gen.  4.  sopra  verbis  Domini  ad  Cain.  Sed  aaper  omnes  ti- 
4eatar  S.  iiernardi  liber  de  Gratia  et  libero  Arbitrio.:  vide  eonde^i  8er|D>  §!•  lA 
Caoties.  ' 
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AS  the  cause  of  morality^  then  he  that  kills  a  man  against  bis 
fWill,  is  as  bad  as  he  that  did  it  with  his  will ;  and  he  that 
receives  the  holy  sacrament  by  constraint,  does  as  well  as  he 
that  chooses  it ;  and  to  confess  Christ  against  our  conscience, 
is.  as  good  as  if  we  confess  him  according  to  it :  for  when  the 
material,  actions  are  the.  same,  there. is  nothing  can  distin- 
guish the  men  that  do  them,  but  something  within  that  can 
do  this,  or  let  it  alone.  Now  because  a  good  understanding, 
^d  a  good  fancy,  and  a  great  reason,  and  a  great  resolution, 
and  a  strong  heart,  and  a  healthful  body,  may  be  in  b,  repro- 
Jbate  or  vicious  person,  but  a  good  will  and  the  choice  of 
virtue  are  only  in  a  good  man,  it  follows  that  all  morality  de- 
pends on  the  action  of  the  will ;  and  therefore  that  all  other 
faculties  are  natural,  and  necessary,  and  obedient, — this  only 
is  the  empress,  and  is  free,  and  mistress  of  the  action. 

.  8.  And  yet  beyond  this  heap  of  things,  there  is  another 
reason,  why  a  man  can  be  good  or  bad  only  by  the  act  of  his 
will,  and  not  of  any  other  faculty, — because  the  act  or  the 
-will  produces  material  and  permanent  events ;  it  is  acquisi- 
tive and  effective,  or  recusative  and  destructive,  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  any  other  faculties.  For  the  other  faculties  are 
like  the  eye  and  ear, — they  can  see  or  hear  foul  things  and 
be  never  the  worse,  and  good  things  and  be  never  the  better: 
.but  the  will  of  a  man  is  like  the  hand,  and  the  mouth,  and  the 
belly,  if  they  touch  foul  things,  they  are  defiled, — and  if  they 
eat  poison,  they  die ;  so  is  the  will  of  man  ^  it  becomes  all 
one  with  its  object.  For  it  works  only  by  love  or  hatred, 
and  therefore  changes  by  the  variety  of  the  object  it  enter- 
tains. He  that  loves  a  lie,  is  a  liar ;  but  he  that  only  under- 
stands it;  is  never  the  worse.  ^'Facti  sunt  abominabiles 
•sicut  ea  quae  dilexerunt/'  saith  the  prophet^;  ''they  are 
made  abominable,  according  as  they  loved;''  ''as  the  things 
are  which  they  loved ;"  so  the  Vulgar  Latin : — and  so  it  is  in 
good  things,  'O  KoiXXiifuvqg  rt^  Kvplt^  ev  irvA^a  iari  '*  He  that 
is  joined  to  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit'':*'  love  makes  the  faculty 
like  to  the  object:  and  therefore  as  the  object  of  the  will  is, 
]whose  action  is  love,  so  is  the  man  good  or  bad  accordingly. 
9.  No.w  this  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  the  actions 
of  other  faculties  could  not  be  sins ;  for  a  sin  may  be  in  the 
mepiory,  in  the  fancy,  in  the  understanding,  in  the  eye,  and 

P  Hosea,  is.  10.  ,  ^  X  Cojr,  wi.  17. 
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la  die  members  of  the  body ;  but  then  in  theseP  u  otiiy -tE^ 
material  part  of  the  sin :  if  the  arclions  stibjedt^  'nv  them^  h^ 
involuntary,  they  are  not  criminal  jthfey^mbyWlfregulaiv 
but  not  sinful ;  only  as  the  will  cd^fiiahdi  the^my  m&  they 
obey,  80  they  are  to  stand  orfallin'-JudgmewtJ  'Fdr^ignoi- 
ranee  is  a  sin,  when  it  is  voluntary :  ^  Qui^li^niM  l&ed'.  Re- 
cede i  nobis;  screntiam  viarujtt  4ttardm  noVmntig*!^  ^'Th|$r 
wicked  say  unto  God>  •'  We  will  not  uwdif stand  thj^ky^^^ 
So  the  Psalmist''  complains;  *'>Nohiitintettigei«^'^'^&ne 
ageret;"  "He  refused  und©rstanding<--^NoW  isitttfe;  tottli 
the  faculties,  the  will  of  man  hath  a  domint<m,  'ittd  i&^tbfe 
cause  of  all  mord  actions^  from  l^ience  they  have  th^irJ^^tit 
mate,  and  are  acquitted  or  condemned  accordingly  ;*aceordsi 
ing  to  that  of  St.  Bernard,  ^Nihii  ardet  in  inferno  nisf  pro- 
pria voluntas;"  "  Nothing  makes  fuel  for  the  flames  of  hell^ 
but  the  will  of  man,  and  evil'  actions  that  are  v61untary 
and  chosen.*'  -  .,;      r-    •  .^  ••    - 

10.  The  consequent  of  .this*  discourse  in  brderto  66w^ 
science  is,  that  no  man  lose  hisipea^ecdncertiing  the  cdnF- 
troverted  articles,  and  disputed  of  Christendom.  If  heiii'^ 
quires  after  truth  earnestly,  as  aftet  things-  of  great  «on^ 
cernment;  if  he  prays  to'  God  to  assist^  and'  uses  tbds^ 
means,  which  are  in  his  hand  and  ^rehiB-bestfcrthig  "finding 
it;  if  he  be  indifferent  ,to  aiiy  proposition^  aild  fof^es  it  nbl 
for  any  consideration,  but  because 'He 'thihfes>  it-  trile;irhe 
will  quit  any  interest  rather  tbao  lose  a;  truth  ^  if  he  daVei^ 
own  what  he  hath  found  and  believed;  «iind  if  hd  loVed  it  sd 
much  the  more,  by  howmuchhe  believes  it  more  cottductitig 
to  piety  and  the  honour  of  God  ;-<-T*he  hath^dc^e  wUsit  a- good 
and  a  wise  man  shduldodo;  he  need»^  not  regard  Wh^i  any 
man  threatens,  nor  fear  God's  anger,  when  ainun  of  an6th6t 
sect  threatens  him  with  da,mnation ;  for  he  that  heartily  en^ 
deavours  to  please  God,  and  searches  what  his  will  is'  that  h^ 
may  obey  it,  certainly  lovea  God;  and  nothing  that' loVed 
God,  can  perish.  .       :  .;  i  .  :     :-   r  ?  rr 

11.  It  follows  also  from  hence,  that  no  unavoidi^bfie  ca^ 
lamity,  no  being  born  of  evil  parents,  no  being  born  ft'on* 
illegitimate  embraces,  no  «njust i^efitencesof  meft,  can  irre- 
coiicile  us  to  God,  or  prejudice  our  eternal  interest.  God 
will  judge  us  according  to  our  works,  not  according  to  his,  o# 
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any  man's  else,  or  by  any  measures  but  by  his  own  law  and 
otiT  obedience. 

12.  Let  no  man  think  that  either  God  will,  of  that  the 
devil  can,  make  us  sin.  Gdd  loves  not  sin,  or  that  we  should 
die;  and'therefore  will  not  divide  his  own  kingdom,  or  setup 
that  by  his  effective  power,  which,  by  his  legislative;  and  his 
|>ersuasive,  and  his  natural,  and  eternal,  he  intends  to  destroy. 
And  as  for  the  devil,  he  can  tempt  indeed ;  but  unless  we 
please,  he  cannot  prevail ;  it  is  our  consent  and  willingness, 
that  make  him  conqueror.  And  if  we  be  really  persuaded 
of  these  plain  and  evident  truths,  there  is  a  plain  way  made 
to  encourage  our  industry,  to  actuate  our  caution^  td  glorify 
God,  to  '  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  tremblitig,*  t6 
*  walk  humbly  with  our  God,*  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  ex- 
cuses, to  lay  the  burden  where  it  ought;  that  is,  to  walk  in 
the  right  way,  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  the  paths  of  the  divine 
^commandments,  without  tempting  ourselves,  or  being  fooled 
and  cozened  out  of  our  duty,  or  hindering  our  repetitanc6 
and  humiliation,  if  we  have  done  amiss. 

13.  These  are  the  material  events,  and  that  proper  use- 
fulness of  this  proposition,  which  can  do  benefit  to  us  in  the 
conduct  of  conscience.  Our  own  will  and  choice  are  all  that; 
upon  which  we  are  to  make  judgment  of  our  actions.  For 
the  further  declaration  of  which  we  are  to  inquire  into  divers 
particulars,  in  order  to  the  institution  and  regulating  of  con- 
science. 

Question  I. 

^Whether  every  action  of  our  life  ought  to  be  directed 
by  a  right  conscience,  or  a  well-persuaded  will;'  or  *are 
not  some  actions  not  only  in  their  whole  kind,  but  in  their 
circumstances  and  limitations,  also,  merely  indifferent.'-^ 

14.  To  this  I  answer,  that  'actions,  if  they  be  considered 
in  their  physical  or  natural  capacity,  are  iaill  negatively  in- 
different;'— that  is,  neither  good  nor  badi  the  going  into' 
a  house,  the  entering  into  a  field,  the  striking  of  a  blow,  the 
act  of  generation,  eating  or  drinking,  ad  they  a;re  taken  in 
their  natural  capacity,  are  not  moral  actions,  that  is,  by  all 
that  they  are  in  nature,  are  nothing  at  all  in  miEinners  ;  even 
homicide  itself,  and  adultery,  in  their  natural  capacity,  differ 
nothing  from  justice  and  the  permissions  of  marriage ;  and' 
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the  giving  of  almd,  is  no  better  naturally  than  giving  money 
to  Mercury,  or  to  an  image.  - 

15.  'Omissions  of  acts  are  oftentimes  indifferent/ — even 
always  when  the  omission  is  not  of  a  thing  commanded  or 
morally  good  from  some  law,  or  sufficient  principle  of  mo^ 
rality,  as  perfection,  counsel,  praise  and  fame,  worthiness 
and  charity.    The  reason  is,  because  omissions  may  come  in 
upon  a  dead  stock,  and  proceed  from  a  negative  principle, 
from  sleep  and  forgetfulness,  from  a  lethargy  or  d illness, 
from  differing  business  aiid  divertisements.    And  that  wbieli 
is  nothing,  can  produce  nothing  ;   and  neither  good  nor  ei^il 
can  come  from  that,  which  is  not;  they  both  must  have  a 
positive  cause,  if  they  have  in  them  any  morality.    Even  not 
to  commit  adultery  is  not  comi^endable,  unless  that  omission 
be  chosen.     And  this  is  very  remarkable  in  order  to  eon- 
science.    For  the  whole  duty  of  man  consists  in  eschewing 
evil,  and  doing  good :  but  to  will  and  to  choose  good  is  so, 
necessary,  and  if  we  can,  to  do  it  is  so  required  of  us, — that 
the  very  avoiding  evil  is  exacted  in  that  manner,  that  unlee&i 
it  be  a  doing  good,  it  is  a  doing  nothing  at  all,  it  is  good  for 
nothing,  it  will  go  for  nothing.     To  eschew  evil  is  a  laboury 
and  a  mighty  Work;  it  is  a  running  from  temptation,  a  shut- 
ting the  doors  against  it,  a  praying  against  it,  it  is  a  flying 
from  it  when  we  can,  and  a  resisting  of  it  when  we  caiinot. 
A  porter  cantiot  be  said  to  eschew  ambition,  nor  does  he 
do  well  by  not  commencing  of  a  proud  war,  when  he  eam 
think  of  nothing  but  how  to  fill  his  belly  by  breaking  of  hi9 
back ;  and  the  poor  shepherd  shall  never  be  thanked  for  not 
contending  for  the  archbishoprick  of  Toledo,  or  not  fighting 
against  his  prince,  when  nothing  enters  into  his  armoury 
but  his  bottle  and  his  hook, — and  nothing  into  bis  heady 
but  that  his  sheep  may  wander  in  wholesome  and  pleasant 
pastures,  and  his  Iambs  be  free  frdm  dogs  and  dytes.  A  mere 
negative  does  nothing, in  God's  service.     The  avoiding  evil 
i^  neither  good  nor  bad,  unless  it  be  by  a  positive  act,  unless 
the  will  be  in  it :  and  indeed  as  things  lEire  ordered,  it  isr 
many  times  harder  to  decline  evil  than  to  do  good;  and 
therefore  the  eschewing:  evil  is  a  conte;ntion  and  a  war^  it  is 
a  heap  of  severe  actions,  a  state  of  mortification,  k  is  a  resist- 
ing of  temptations.     For"  he  tbajL  wa^  nev6r  tetnpted^  inay  bef 
innocent;  but  he  is  not  viHuous^  and  shall  have  no  reward;-^ 
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•This  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true  in  all  cases ;  unless  his 
not  acting  a  sin,  and  his  being  not  tempted  now,  be  the  effect 
of  a  long  prayer,  and  a  former  contention  ;  and  that  either 
the  temptation  by  his  preceding  piety  be  turned  aside,  or 
made  impotent  by  mortification,  or  by  his  chosen  and  be- 
loved state  of  life  be  made  impossible ;  that  is,  unless  by  the 
arts  of  the  Spirit  he  hath  made  it  vain,  or  by  his  frequent 
victories,  he  hath  made  the  devil  flee  away,  and  so  bought 
bis  peace  at  the  price  of  a  mighty  war,  and  his  rest  at  the 
ohatg^  of  a  pertinacious  labour.  In  all  these  cases^  the  omis- 
fiiop  id  negative  as  to  the  present  state  of  things;  and  yet 
it  is  virtuous,  because  it  had  a  positive  and  a  virtuous  cause, 
which  now,  it  may  be,  lies  still,  because  it  hath  produced  a 
permanent  and  perpetual  effect. 

16.  And  upon  this  account  we  also  can  hope  for  the  re- 
ward even  of  those  graces,  which  we  never  exercise.  The 
prince,  that  refuses  the  offer  of  a  crown  or  the  possibilities 
of  the  empire,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  him,  shall  cer- 
lainly  have  a  great  reward,  because,  upon  the  noblest  account, 
he  avoids  a  very  great  evil.  But  the  poor  herdsman  that 
dwells  upon  his  own  acre,  and  feeds  the  little  yokes  and 
couples  of  sheep  on  highways  and  mountains,  and  looks  not 
ambitiously  on  his  neighbour's  farm,  nor  covets  the  next  cot- 
tage, which  yet  he  likes  well,  and  thinks  it  excellent,  be- 
cause it  hath  a  chimney,  nor  would  do  an  act  of  falsehood  to 
get  bis  own  tenement  rent-free,  this  man  shall  have  a  reward 
in  proportion  great  as  that  just  prince,  who  refuses  to  op- 
press his  brother  when  his  state  is  broken  by  rebellion  and 
disadvantages.  For  there  is  no  virtue  but  may  be  loved  and 
courted,  delighted  in  and  commended,  in  every  state  and  cir- 
cumstance of  life :  and  though  it  be  not  exercised  in  noble 
temptations  and  trids  proper  to  the  most  excellent  and  re- 
marked persons  ;  yet  the  very  images  and  little  records  of 
trial  may  express  a  love  and  choice,  which  may  be  6qual  to 
that  which  is  prosperous  by  the  greatest  exercise  and  indica- 
tion. For  there  are  little  envies  and  ambitions  even  in  cotr 
tages,  and  therefore  there  may  be  the  choice  and  volition  of 
humility  and  peaceful  thoughts  and  acts  of  charity  :  and 
there  may  be  unchastity  even  in  marriage  ;  and  ihettfovt 
though  the  contention  is  easier,  and  the  temptations  but  in- 
considerable, yet  they  also,  when  they  are  immured  by  Uutir 
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•sacramental  defensatives  and  securities*  may  delight  in  chas- 
tity, and  therefore  rejoice  in  that  state  because  it  secures 
them  from  uncleanness  ;  and  therefore  for  this  love,  arid  act 
of  choice,  even  for  delighting  in  that  safety,  may  find  a  re- 
ward of  chastity.  And  there  may  be  covetousness  amongst 
them  that  are  full  of  plenty ;  and  therefore  even  the  richest 
person  can  be  employed  in  securing  the  grace  of  contented- 
ness,  though  he  have  but  little  temptation  to  the  contrary. 
Indeed,  if  a  beggar  were  tempted  with  the  offer  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  the  temptation  would  be  too  big  for  him, 
if  he  understood  the  sum  ;  and  possibly  if  he  be  a  virtuous 
man,  and  would  not  be  tempted  to  tell  a  lie  for  twenty  shil- 
lings, or  for  one  of  his  own  possible  and  likely  sums,  yet 
for  so  vast  a  heap  of  gold  bigger  than  his  thoughts,  he  might 
beput  beyond  his  virtue.  But  therefore,  God,  in  his  good- 
ness to  mankind,  does  seldom  permit  such  trials  and  unequal 
hazards ;  and  to  our  not  being  so  tempted  (without  dispa- 
ragement to  our  virtue  and  our  choice)  we  may  well  confess 
we  owe  our  innocence.  But  because  God  suffers  our  temp- 
tations to  be  by  accidents  happening  in  our  own  condition, 
and  we  are  commonly  tried  by  that  which  is  before  us,  or 
next  above  us  :  every  one  can  either  exercise  or  choose  the 
worthiness  of  every  grace,  and  may  hope  for  the  reward  of 
the  whole  virtue  by  resisting  the  most  inconsiderable  temp- 
tation to  its  contrary,  if  in  case  he  have  no  bigger,  he  equally 
chooses  the  virtue,  and  rejoices  in  his  innocence.  And  h6 
that  does  resist,  or  by  any  means  expedite  himself  from  his 
own  temptation,  shall  be  rewarded  equally  to  him,  to  whom 
the  greatest  is  but  his  next  best.  For  our  virtue  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  instance,  but  the  willingness  and  the  cou- 
rage, the  readiness  of  mind  and  alacrity  of  choice,  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  man  and  the  methods  of  his  labour,  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  will,  and  the  prejparation  of  the  heart;  and  we 
must  account  our  omissions  or  eschewings  of  evil  to  be  vir- 
tuous, by  what  we  have  done  against  it,  by  our  prayer 
and  our  watchfulness,  our  fear  and  caution,  not  by  an  in- 
active life,  and  a  dull  peace,  and  a  negative  omission :  for 
he  does  not  eschew  evil,  that  does  not  do  evil,  but  he  that 
will  not  do  it. 

17*  '  All  acts  that  pass  vBthout  any  consent  of  the  will, 
are  in(Jifferent ;' — that  is,  they  are  natural,  or  unavoidable;  or 
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'  the  productions  of  fancy,  or  some  other  unchoosing  faculty, 
or  they  are  the  first  motions  of  a  passion^  or  the  emotions  of 
some  exterior  violence ;  as  the  sudden  motion  of  an  eye/tbe 
head  or  heart,  the  hands  or  feet.  How  that  these  arie  as  iiidiff* 
ferent  as  to  grow,  or  to  yawn,  or  to  cough,  or  to  sneeze,  appears, 
because  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  partake  equally 
of  ihe  same  reason.  But  these  instances  can  be  made  to 
differ.  For  those  which  are  so  natural,  that  the  whole  efibct 
also  is  natural,  and  cannot  pass  on  to  morality  or  be  subject 
to  a  command,  are  always  indifferent  in  their  whole  kind., 
end  in  all  their  degrees,  and  in  all  their  circumstances.  Thus 
to  grow  taller,  to  digest  meat,  to  wink  with  the  eye  in  the  face 
of  the  sun,  are  not  capable  of  jnorality.  But  those  things 
'which  are  at  first  only  natural,  and  afterward  are  nursed  by 
the  will  and  di  scour s€,^they  are  only  at  first  indifferent,  be^ 
cause  they  then  only  are  unavoidable.  To  look  upon  a  woman 
is  no  sin,  if  she  suddenly  comes  into  our  presence,  though 
every  such  look  by  reason  of  the  man's  weakness  were  a 
temptation  :  for  at  first  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  be  bound  not  to  look;  and  if  we  had 
not  seen  her,  it  had  not  been  good  at  all,  nor  evil.  But  to 
look  upon  her  so  long  till  we  lust  after  her,  to  look  upon  her 
but  to  the  entertainment  of  any  faculty  that  ministers  to  lust 
to  observe  that  which  is  precious  in  her  but  so  long  that  the 
will  do  consent  to  that  which  is,  or  is  likely,  to  be  vile,  that 
corrupts  the  manners  and  prevaricates  the  law^ 

18.  ^  No  action  of  the  will  is  indifferent;*— but  is  either 
lawful  or  unlawftil,  and  therefore  good  or  bad.  For  although 
there  is,  in  many  actions,  that,  which  the  school  calb  ^  ia- 
dififerentiam  secundum  speciem,' /  an  indifiereilce  in  the 
kind^  of  action,  or  in  respect  of  the  object;  yet  when  such 
actions  come  under  deliberation  and  to  be  invested  with  cii^ 
cumstaaces,  they  cannot  be  considered  at  all,  but  that  first 
they  must  be  understood  to  be  lawful  or  unlawful.  For  that 
very  objective  or  specific  indifference  supposes  the  action 
lawful :  and  he  that  does  a  thing,  though  but  with  that  deii* 
beration  and  precaution,  does  do  well,  unless  there  be  some- 
thing else  also  to  be  considered,  and  then,  it  may  be,  he  does 
better,  or,  it  may  be,  ill  ;  but  when  it  is  come  as  far  as  to  be 
chosen  and  considered,  it  must  be  good  or  bad.  For  what* 
soever  that  is  about  which  we  deliberate,  we  do  it  for  a  rea- 
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«on,that  to  us  cannot  seem  indifferent;  it  is  for  an  innocent 
and  a  good  end,  for  good  to  ourselves  or  others :  and  nothing 
can. come  under  the  consideration  of  being  an  end  of  human 
actions,  but  is  directed  by  the  words  or  by  the  reason,  by 
the  design  or  the  proportion,  of  some  law.  For  even  our 
profit  or  our  pleasure  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  measures  of 
the  Spirit :  and  there  is  nothing  else  besides  profit  and  plea- 
sure that  is  good,  or  can  become  the  end  of  an  action,  ex- 
cepting only  what  is  honest:  and  therefore  eveiy  thing 
that  is  good,  or  can  be  the  reason  of  an  action,  is  under  alaw, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  indifferent ;  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Austin*:  *'  Quanquam  voluntas,  mirum,  si  potest 
in  medio  quodam  ita  consistere,  ut  nee  bona  nee  mala  sit : 
aut  enim  justitiam  diligimus,  et  bona  est ;  et  si  magis  diligi- 
mus,  magis  bona ;  si  minus,  minus  bona ;  aut  si  omnino  non 
diligimus,  non  bona  est.  Quis  vero  dubitet  dicere  voluntatem, 
nuUo  modo  justitiam  diligentem,  non  modo  esse  malam^  sed 
pessimam  voluntatem  ?  Ergo  voluntas  aut  bono  est  aut. mala,'' 
&c.  Whatsoever  we  do,  we  do  it  for  a  good  end  or  an  evil ; 
for  if  we  do  it  for  no  end,  we  do  not  work  like  men :  and  ac- 
cording as  the  reason  is  which  moves  the  action,  so  is  the 
will,  either  good  or  bad  :  for  though  virtue  oftentimes  is  in 
the  midst  between  two  evils ;  yet  the  will  of  man  is  never  so 
in  the  iniddle  as  to  be  between  good  and  evil ;  for  every  thing 
that  pah  move  the  will  is  good,  or  it  seems  so,  and  accord- 
ingly so  is  the  will. 

19.  Indeed  every  action  we  do,  is.  not  in  an  immediate 
order  to  ^eternal  blessing  or  infelicity ;  but  yet  mediately 
and  by  consequence^  and,  in  the  whole  disposition  of  affairs, 
adds  great  moments  to  it.  **  Bonum  est  contineotia,  noAlum 
est  luzuria  ;  inter  utramqueindifferens,  ambulare,  capitis  na- 
ribus  purgamenta  projicere,  sputis  rheumata  jacere.  Hoc  nee 
boniim,  nee  malum  :  sive  enimfeceris,  sive  non,  nee  justitiam 
habebis  nee  ii^ustitiam,"  said  St.  Jerome  ^ :  ''  Continence  is 
good,  and  laifiry  is  evil ;  but  between  these  it  is  indifferent 
to  walk,  to  blow  the  nose,  to  spit.  These  things  are  neither 
good  nor  bad, — for  whether  you  do  them  or  do  them  not,  you 
are  by  them  neither  just  nor  unjust.'' — For  besides  that  St. 
Jerome  instances  in  things  of  a  specific  and  objective  indif- 
ference, of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  that  which  he  says, 

I  De  Peccfttor.  Merit,  et  Remiu.  eap.  18.  "  Epitt.  11.  ad  Angiistio. 
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is  true  in  respect  of  the  supernatural  end  of  man,  to  which 
these  things  (concerning  which  oftentimes  we  do  not  deli- 
berate, at  all  and  even  then  when  we  do  deliberate  tfiey) 
operate  but  little.  But  because  the  instances  are  in  na« 
tural  things,  where  the  will  hath  very  little  to  do,  vfe  shall 
best  understand  this  proposition  by  the  ihsta&ce  of  St. 
Gregory";  *' NonnuUi  diligunt  proximos,  sed  pier  affectio- 
nem  cognationis  et  camis^  quibus  in  hac  dilectidne  ^acra 
eloquia  non  contradicunt:"  ',Our  natural  love  to  bur  kindred 
is  a  thing  so  indilBferent,  not  in  its  own  nature,  but  of  sodittle 
concern  to  eternity  if  it  be  only  upon  the  stock  of  nature,  that 
all  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  forbid 
it:'  that  is,  whatsoever  is  natural,  is  considerable  in  mora* 
lity.  But  because  this  which  first  enters  by  nature,  is  com- 
manded by  God)  and  can  be  confirmed  and  improved  by  the 
will,  therefore  it  can  become  spiritual :  but  that  which  is  na- 
tural is  first,  and  then  that  which  is  spiritual :  so  that  although 
at  the  first,  and  when  it  is  only  the  product  of  nature,  it  is 
Imt  a  disposition  and  a  facility  towards  a  spiritual  or  moral 
<luty  ;  yet  as  soon  as  ever  the  will  handles  it,  it  puts  on  its 
upper  garment  of  morality,  and  may  come  to  be  invested 
with  a  robe  of  glory.  And  this  was  very  well  discoursed  of 
by  the  author  of  tbe  'YwoyvworiKa  in  St.  Austin  ^:  *'^  Esse  fa-* 
temur  liberum  arbitrium  omnibus  hominibus,  habens  quidem 
judicium  rationis,  non  per  quod  sit  idoneum,  quae  ad  Deum 
pertinent,  sine  Deo  aut  inchoare,  aut  certe  peragere,  sed  tan* 
tum  in  operibus  viisB  prsesentis  tam  bonis  quam  etiam  malis* 
•Bona  dico  quas  de  bono  naturae  oriuntur,  id  est,  velle  labofare 
in  agro,  velle  manducare  et  bibere  ;"  "  In  things  pertaining 
to  God  we  cannot  begin,  or  at  least  we  cannot  finish,  any 
thing  without  God  and  his  grace.  But  in  the  things  of  this 
life  we  have  a  free  choice,  whether  the  things  be  good  or  evih 
For  those  I  call  good,  which  do  natural  good,  as  to  be  will- 
ing to  work  in  the  field,  to  will,  to  eat,  or  to  drink.*'— Now 
even  these  things  are  always  good  or  bad,  when  they  are 
once  chosen  by  the  will,  and  to  these  very  things  the  divine 
grace  does  give  assistance.  So  the  same  author:  '.'Velle 
qUicquid  bonum  ad  preesentem  pertinet  vitam,  non  sine  di-r 
vino  gubemaculo  subsistit ;"  *'  A  man  cannot  choose  well 
even  in  things  belonging  to  this  life,  without  the  divine  as-* 

«  Homil.  27.  in  Erang,  «  Tom.  7.  lib.  3, 
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sistance."— And  therefore,  in;  things  of  great  concernnvent, 
we  pr^y  to  God  to  conduct  and  direct  our  choice.  And  since 
the  order  and  perfection  of  every  creature  is  to  do  action^ 
egreeaWe  to  the  end  and  perfection  of  his  nature,  it  is  a  pur- 
suance of  the  end  of  Grodand  of  bis  own  felicity-  Although 
to  do  so  i&ilot  virtue  in.beasts^  because  they  are  directed  by 
an  external  pirinciple^  and  themselves  choose  it  not ;  yet,  in 
men,  it  is  virtiie,  and  it  is  obedience.  And  although  it  is 
natural  to  do  so,  and  it  is  unnatural  to  do  otherwise ;  yet  be- 
cansie  it  is  also  chosen- in  maty  instances,  ia  thesn  it  is  a  yiv* 
tue  or  a  vice  respectively :  and  though  it  benotemineat  vir- 
tue to  do  so,  yet  it  is  a;  prodigious  sin  to  do  otherwise ;  fot 
sins  against  nature  are,  6rdii;tarily  and  in  most  instances,  the 
worst;,  which  do^s  demonstifate,  that  even  things  of  nature 
and  the  actions  of  our  pdme  appetites^  wUen  they  can  be 
considered^  and  chosen,  never  can  be  indifierent;  and  for 
other  things  which  are  niot  of  nature,  there  is  lessqtiestion. 
Thus  to  walk,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  rest,— to  take  physic  for  the 
procuring  health,  or  the  ease  of  our  labours^  or  any  end  of 
charity  to  ourselves]or  others,— to  talk,  to  tell  stories>  or  any 
other  thing  that  is  good  or  can  minister  good  to  nature  or 
society,— is  good,  not  only  naturally,  but  morally,  and  may 
also  be  spiritually  so.:  for  it  being  a  dtjty  to  God  to  preserve 
ourselves,  and  against  a  commandmoot  to  destroy  ouiiselves; 
it  being  a  duty  to  be  affable  and  courteous  in  our  deportment^ 
to  be  gentle  and  kind  and  charitable  ;  it  being  charity  to 
make  our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others  pleasant,  and 
their  condition  not  only  tolerable  but  eligible ;  there  is  no 
peradventjure  but  every  thing  of  our  lives  can  be  good  or 
bad, — ^biecause,  if  it  can  minister  to  good  or  evil  ends,  it 
can  be  chosen  for  those  ends,  and  therefore  must  partake 
of  good  or  evil  accordingly.  How  these  ^nds  are  to  be 
considered,,  and  with  what  intentidn  and  actual  or  habitual 
intuition,  I  iam  afterward  to  consider:  for  the  present  it  suf- 
fices, that,  upon  this  account,  the  actions  themselves  are  not 
indifferent. 

20.  And  this  doctrine  is  to  great  iemd  severe  purposes 
taught  by  our  blessed  Saviour  p;  "  Of  every  idle  word  that  a 
man  shall  speak,  he  shall  give  account  in  that  day."  It  was 
a  known  saying  among  the  Jews,  "  Cavebit  vir  ne  cum  uxore 
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loquatur  turpia^  quia  eiiatu  propter  sermohem  leverii  viri  cuin 
uxore  adducetur  ille  in  judicium,"  said  Rabbi  Jonah ;  "  Even 
the  looseness  of  a  man's  talk  with  his  wife  shall  be  brought 
into  judgment ;" — and  Maimonides  **  said,  *'  Pleraque  verba 
sunt  otiosa  et  causam  prssbent  iniquitatis ;''  "  Most  words  are ' 
such  which,  someway  or  other,  minister  to  iniquity,"  and 
therefore  shall  certainly  pass  the  fiery'  trial.  Ilav  piifia  wo- 
inipov,  so  it  is  in  some  Greek  copies,  'every  wkked  word :' 
for  *  an  idle  word'  is  not  indifferent :  it  may  have  in  it  some 
degree  of  wickedness ;  and  therefore  may  be  iit  to  be  for- 
bidden, and  consequently  shall  be  judged.  "  Otiosum  ver- 
bum  est,  quod  sine  utilitate  et  loquehtis  dicitur  et  audien- 
tis ;  si  omissis  sieriis,  de  rebus  frivolis  loquamur,  et  fabulas 
narrenms  antiquas.  Caeterum  qui  scurrilia  explicat,  et  cachin- ' 
nis  ora  dissolvit,  et  aliquid  profert  turpitudinis,  hie  non  otiosi 
verbi,  sed  criminosi  tenebitur  reus,"  said  St.  Jerome  ■":  "That 
which  neither  profits  him  that  speaks  nor  him  that  hears,  is 
an  idle  word ;  any  thing  thiat  is  not  serious,  but  frivolouis  and 
like  an  old  tale.  But  if  it  be  dissolute  or  wanton,  it  is  not 
idle  but  criminal."  St.  Chrysostom  expounds  the  words  to 
the  same  purpose,  calling  that  an  '  idle'  word,  which  is  spo- 
ken without  just  inducement  in  some  kind  or  order  of  good 
things,  that  which  is  mixed  with  lying  or  slander.  "  Omne 
verbum,  quod  non  conducit  ad  propositam  in  domino  utilita- 
tem,  vanum  et-  otiosum  est,"  said  St.  Basil";  "  That  word 
which  is  not  for  edification,  that  is»  that  which  does  no  good 
at  all,  must  needs  be  evil:"-^Nay  further  yet;  "Verbum 
otiosum  est  quod,  etiamsi  bonum  sit,  ad  aedificationem  fidei 
tamen  non  aptatur.  Et  si  ejusmodr  verba  in  celeberrimO' 
illo  totius  orbis  conventu  examinabuntur,  quid  scurrilibus, 
et  detrahentibus,  et  obsccenis  verbis  fiet?"  "  That  is  an  idle 
word,  which  although  it  be  good,  yet  does  not  tend  to  the 
edification  of  faith ;  and  if  such  words  as  these  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  the  great  assembly  of  all  mankind,  what  shall  be 
done  to  detracting,  scurrilous  and  lascivious  talking  f-  I 
suppose,  St.  Basil's  meaning  is,  that  all  propositions  which, 
being  built  upon  the  foundation,  are  not  fit  for  the  promo- 
tion of  it,  they  are  not  silver  or  gold,  but  a  superstructure  of 
wood  or  hay  or  stubble :  even  these  and  those  shall  be  exa- 

1  la  libr.  Timorif.  '  In  comraeiit.  ad  banc  loeuni* 

*  Id  Regol.  Brevior.  Resp.  td  inter.  33. 
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mined  in  the  eternal  scrutiny;  nothing  shall  escape  there;  if 
it  will  not  endure  the  fire,  it  shall  be  consumed.  For  if  the 
action  here  have  any  material  end,  it  shall  hereafter  have  a 
material  reward;  if  it  have  no  end,  yet  the  roan  that  did  it, 
w&s  sent  hither  to  a  better  end  than  to  do  foolish  and  useless 
things;,  The  very  doing  or  speaking  that  which  is  good  for 
nothing,  is  evil,  and  shdl  be  discerned  and  judged*  We  see 
it  even  in  the  judgments  of  men.  Martial*  tells  of  a  good 
man,  that  had  got  a  trick  to  invite  his  friends  to  walk,  to 
bathe,  to  eat,  to  drink,  with  him,  and,  in  all  his  interviews,  he 
would  be  perpetually  reading  of  his  verses :  one  would  have 
thought  the  thing  itself  were  innocent,  if  the  question  had 
been  asked  concerning  the  thing  alone;  but  they  that  felt 
the  folly  and  tediousness  of  it,  were  afraid  to  see  him : 

Vir  jostai,  probas,  innoeeos  timeri*. 

And  Sidonius''  tells  of, some  idle  persons;  ''quos  execra- 
bilis  popularitas  agit;  civium  maximos  manu  prensant,, 
eque  consessu  publico  abducunt,  ac  sequestratis  oscula  im*- 
pingunt,  operam  suam  spondent,  sed  non  petiti.  Utque 
videantur  in  negotii  communis  assertione  legari,  evectionem 
refundunt,  ipsosque  sumptus  ultro  recusant,  et  ab  ambitu 
clam  rogant  singulos,  ut  ab  omnibus  palam  rogentur/'  &c« 
their  very  civility  is  troublesome,  their  idleness  is  hugely 
busy,  and  their  employment  signifies  nothing. 

Est  ardelionam  natio, — occnpata  io  otio, 
Grat's  anhelan8,mtilta  agendo  nihil  agenf« 
Sibi  molesta  et  aliis  odiosiMima  < : 

'^  They  do  nothing,  and  yet  never  stand  still,  and  are  very 
troublesome  to  themselves  and  others."  Such  an  idleness  as 
this,  whether  in  words  or  deeds,  if  it  can  be  considered  and ' 
observed  here,  shall  not  escape  a  stricter  consideration  here- 
after. For  none  of  these  things,  in  the  event  of  affairs,  shall 
prove  to  be  indififerent. 

21.  The  efiect  of  this  question  is  very  great;  for  it  en- 
gages us  upon  a  strict  watchfulness  over  all  our  words  and 
actions,  and  to  a  wise  inquiry  when  they  are  done, — and 
scatters  that  incuriousness  and  inadvertency  of  spirit^  which 
seizes  upon  most  men,  while  they  do  actions  which  they 

t  ill.  44.  Maitaire,  pag.  56.  "  Epist.  20.  lib.  5. 

*  Fhasdr.  ii.  5.  Schwabe,  toU  1.  p.  463. 
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consider  not  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong:  and  supposing 
sbcttons,  many  more  than  there  are,  to  be  in  their  whole  kind 
indifferent,  would  fain  make  them  so  in  their  individual, — and 
by  never  disputing  the  particulars,  detain  the  action  in  a  neu- 
trality as  to  the  conscience,  never  representing  it  either  "as 
lawful  or  unlawful,  much  less  as  good  and  evil.  But  our  ac- 
tions shall  be  judged  by  God's  measures,  not  by  our  wil- 
ful and  ignorant  mistakes.  Every  thing  we  do  must  twice 
pass  through  the  conscience ;  once/when  it  is  to  be  done,^ — 
and  again,  when  it  is  done.  And  not  only  whatsoever  is  not  of 
&ith,  is  sin,  so  that  we  sin  if  we  are  not  persuaded  it  is  law- 
ful ;'^but  it  becomes  a  sin,  when  we  are  careless  and  consi- 
der not  at  all,  either  actually  or  habitually,  either  openly  or 
by  involution,  as  it  is  alone,  or  as  it  is  in  conjunction  tvith 
something  else,  by  direct  intuition  or  consequent  deduction, 
by  express  notices,  or  by  reasonable  presumptions,  by  rule 
oc  by  fame,  by  our  own  reason,  or  by  the  reasdn  of  ot&er^ 
whom  we  may  fairly  trust. 

'   Question  II. 

22.  '  Whether  is  it  necessary  for  the  doing  of  good  that 
we  have  an  express  act  of  volition  i  or  is  it  not  sufBcient  in 
some  cases  that  we  are  not  unwilling  i  Is  it  not  enough  that 
we  do  not  oppose  it  ?  but  must  we  also  promote  iti' — ^That  is, 
'  Although  actions,  of  themselves,  be  not  indifferent,  when 
they  are  chosen ;  may  not  the  will  be  allowed  to  he  indiffer- 
ent to  some  good  things,  that  are  laid  before  her  i  and  what 
I^ind  or  degrees  of  indifference  to  good  can  be  lawful^  and  in 
^bat  cases?' 

23.  This  is  not  a  question  of  single  actions  principally, 
but  of  states  of  life  and  being,  and  of  single  actions  only  by 
consequence  and  involution  in  the  whole :  but  of  great  use- 
fulness in  the  conduct  of  conscience  and  making  judgments 
concerning  the  state  of  our  souls ;  and  it  is  a  great  endear- 
ment of  the  actions,  the  zeal  and  forwardness  of  the  will  and 
an  active  piety.  First,  therefore,  in  general  I  answer, — then, 
Tiore  particularly.     .       '  ** 

24.  In  the  law.  of  Moses,  the  righteousness  conimanded 
was  a  design  for  innocence;. their  ^eat  religion  was  rest; 
their  decalogue  was  a  system  especially  of  negative  com- 
mandments; the  sanction  of  the  law  was  fear  and  terror^ 
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which  affright  all  men>  btit  invites  none,  it  makes  than> 
^fraid,  but  never  willing ;  their  offices  were  purifications  and: 
cleansings  away ;  but  so  little  of  good  was  to  be  done,  that 
God  was  more  careful  that  the  people  should  not  commit 
idolatry,  th^n  severe  in  calling  them  to  admire  his  beauties.; 
that  they  should  learn  no  evil,  than  that  they  should  learn 
mtich  go6d.  Now  to  this  negative  state  of  duty,  a  will  doings 
nothing,  an  understanding  not  considering,  a  forgetfulness  oi 
the  qu^tion,  and  a. sitting  still,  might,  in  many  cases,  minis*^ 
ter ;  and  then  the  will  is  accidentally  indifferent,  when  the. 
action  never  stands  before  it,  either  as  good  or  evil.  But  now,; 
under  f^ie  gospel,  we  are  unclean,  unless  we  have  active 
purities, — and  we  arfe  covetous,  unless  we  despise  the  world,* 
— and  we  are  malicious  by  interpretation  of  law,  unless  wei 
take  what  opportunities  we  have  of  doing  good  to  them  that 
have  used  us  ill ;  and  even  to  be  lukewarm  is  abominable  to 
God, — and  our  tongues  ihay  sin  with  8ilence,^^and  we  are  to 
keep  holy-days  not  by  rest,  but  by  jeligioiis  labour,^-and  we 
dishonour  the  holy  name  of  God  not  only  by  cursed  swear- 
ing, and  false  oaths,  and  evil  covenants,  but  if  we  do  not  do 
him  honour;  if  we  do  not  advance  his  kingdom,  we  are  re- 
bels,— if  we  do  not  set  his  glory  forward,  we  have  profaned 
his  '  holy  name  that  is  called  upon  us.' 

25.  And  this  is  with  some  mysterionsness  intimated  in 
the  several  senses  of  those  words  of  Scripture  ^ ;  "Therefore 
let  my  name  be  called  upon  them."  So  Jat^ob's  name  was 
called  upon  Rebecca,  tod  Uriah's  name  upon  Bathsheba; 
**  Rebecca  Jacobi,  et  UrisB  Bathsheba :"  and  upon  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  when  Jacob's  name  was  called,  the  purpose 
w«i9,  that  they  should  be  rieckoned  not  as  if  they  had  been 
sons  of  Joseph,  but  the  sobs  of  Jacob,  having  an  equal  por- 
tion ii^  the  divisions  of  Israel..  So  in  the  Prophet*;  "  Only 
let  thy  name  be  calted  upon  us,"  that  is,  let  us  be  reckoned 
in  thy  portion,  accounted  'to  be  thy  people,-^thou,  our  fa-> 
ther^ — and  we,  sons  and  daughters  unto  God.'  Now  in  these 
instances  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  signifies  honour  and  pri- 
i41ege,  security  of  title  and  advantage  of  relation,  something 
that,  on  their  part,  was  passive  all  the  way.  Buti  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  the  same  expression  rendered  to  such 
purposes,  as  wUl  signify  something  on  our  parts  also,  some 

•  7  GcQi  xlTiii.  16.  ^  Isa.  iv.  1. 
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emanation  of  our  will  an4  chotce^  even  an  active  duty.» 
lB>\a<T<^nM-Ov(Ti  ro  koXov  ovofia  to  eircfcXyjOev  l<f  vjiaCt  "They 
blaspheme  that  holy  name,  which  is  invocated  upon  youV 
that  is,  they  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesus'  Christ,  which  was 
put  upon  them  in  baptism,  by  invocation  and  soleihn  sacra- 
mental prayer.  The  name  of  Christ  was  then  put  upon  us  in 
that  manner,  which  teaches  us  how  to  wear  it  for  ever  after : 
it  was  called  upon  and  so  put  upon  us;  it  must  be  called 
upon,  and  so  worn  by  us.  Here  is  invocation  relative  to 
two  terms,  both  active  and  passive.  And  since  it  is  evident 
and  clear  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  that  'call- 
ing on  the  name  of  the  Lord'  is  used  for  *  being  disciples:  and 
servants  of  the  Lord,'  as  appears  in  those  Words,  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved," — 
that  is,  all  that  have  given  up  their  names  to  Christ,  all  that 
have  taken  his  name  and  live  accordingly ; — ^it  follows,  that' 
all  we,  who  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  must  not  be  content 
with  the  glorious  appellation,  or  the  excellency  of  the  rela- 
tion, but  we  must,  by  our  holy  live8,-by  our  active  obedience, 
by  an  operative  faith,  and  a  busy  love,  do  honour  to  Christ, 
and  glorify  that  name,  by  which  we  are  called  and  made  il-' 
lustrious. 

26.  And  this  is  rarely  well  taught  us  by  a  proverbial  say- 
ing used  by  our  blessed  Lord ^  "He  that  is  not  with  us,  is 
against  us;  and  He  that  gathereth  not,  scattereth  abroad:" 
that  is,  it  is  not  enough,  that  our  will  do  not  choose  evil,  or 
oppose  itself  against  God,  and  his  holy  laws  and  sermons. 
For  many  unconverted  gentiles,'  children  and  straligers,  the 
lukewarm  and  the  indifferent,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  the 
stones  of  the  street  and  the  gold  of  the  temple,  the  starers 
and  the  talkers,  the  sceptic  and  the  careless,  these  have  a 
negative  indifference  of  will ;  they  do  not  tike  part  against 
Christ,  but  neither  do  they  fight  of  his  side,  and  therefore  are 
liot  '  populus  voluntarius,'  their  will  and  choice  are  not  on 
Christ's  side.  But  the  particulieirs  are  these,  which  determine 
the  cases  of  conscience  which  can  arise  frojn  this  inquiry. 

27.  There  are  in  the  gospels^  two  proverbial  sayings,  each 
of  them  twice  used :  *  He  that  is  not  with  us^  is  against  us,' 
and, '  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  us.'  The  sayings  are 

»  James,  ii.  7.  ^  Malt.  xii.  30.  Luke,  \l  23. 

c  Mark,  ix.  40.  Lake,  ix.  50. 
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of  contrary  purpose  and  effect.  For  as  the  first  enjoins  us 
to  the  labour  of  love,  and  an  active  will,  and  an  effective  zeal, 
and  a  religion  productive  of  permanent  effects ;  so  the  latter 
seems  to  be  content  with  negative  measures,  to  approve  of  an 
indifferent  will,  to  allow  a  neutrality ;  and  that  not  only  matiy 
single  actions,  but  that  a  whole  state  of  life,  may  have  a  ne- 
gative indifference  and  indetermination.  Now  because  both 
the  propositions  must  needs  be  true,  they  must  have  distinct 
measures,  and  proper  sighificatioos*     Therefore, 

28.  When  Christ  said,  "He  that  iS  not  against  us,  is  with  us,** 
he  meant  it  principally  of  strangers  and  aliens,  persons  hot 
admitted  into  the  strictures  of  the  covenant  evangelical.  For' 
when  the  princes  of  the  nations  conspire  against  the  Lord's 
Christ,  he  that  refuses  to  |oin  with  them,  declares  that:  he 
will  not  be  Christ's  enemy ;  and  *'  est  qiiiddam  prodire  tanUs," 
*  this  little  is  more  than  nothing.'  Thu^  Camaliel  w^Sl  on 
Christ's  aide>  when  h^  gave  a  gentle  counsel  in  a  case  of  the 
apostles,-^with  whom  although  be  did  not  join,  yet  because 
l^e  would  not  join  againeit  th^ih^  he  was  so  far  with  them^  that 
l^ewas  not  esteeited  an  enemy:  and  it  was  noted  of  Joseph 
of  Arimat'hea^  that  he  v\ras  '  not  consenting'  to  the  sentence 
of  the  high-priests  in  putting  our  blessed  Lord  to  death ;  and 
therefore  he  was  a  good  man.  His  not  doing  that  evil  was 
a  great  indication  of  a  friendly  mind. 

29*  This  is  also  true  in  questions  of  religion  of  difficult 
understanding,  $tnd  les9  necessary  knowledge,  or  hot  of  im- 
mediate concernment  to  salvation.  '  He  that  does  not  disbe- 
lieve the  miracles  of  Christ,  he  that  does  not  stop  his  ears 
against  the  vC^ice  of  Christ,  he  that  does  not  run  after  a 
stranger's  voice,  ^^is  npt  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven:" 
though  the  man  knows  little,  yet  if  he  believes  nothing  against 
any  wor4  of  Christ,  though  many  words  of  Christ  Were  deli- 
vered of  which  he  knows  nothing,  he  hath  put  his  h^ad  into 
the  folds  of  Chris^.  For  in  articles  of  belief  which  are  not 
of  the  foundation,  an  implicit  belief  in  God  and  his  Christ  is 
sufficient,  when  there  is  no  vicious  positive  cau&e  of  the  not 
knowing  them  explicitly :  and  if  this  were  not  true,  ignorant 
and  unlettered  persons  were  tied  to  as  great  learning  and  ex- 
plicit knowledge  as  the  profoundest  clerks ;  which  because 
it  is  no  where  commanded,  and  is  very  often  impossible,  and 
always  unreasonable  to  be  exacted,  it  must  follow  that  it  will 
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in  most  cases  be  enough  for  the  idiot  or  unlearned  tliat  they 
do  not  oppose  what  they  do  not  understand^  but  humbly  sub- 
mit themselves  to  God  and  their  superiors,  by  a  confident 
confession  of  what  they  understand,  and  a  modest  conformity 
to  those  other  articles,  in  which  public  peace  is  more  con* 
cemed  than  public  truth,  or  their  private  duty.  In  this  case 
a  negative  indifference  of  the  will  by  reason  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  understanding,  that  is,  a  not  opposing  what  ihey  un- 
derstand  not,  and  cannot  understand,  is  their  security  and 
their  innocence. 

30.  "  He  that  is  not  against  Christ,  is  with  him,"  is  true 
in  the  preparations  and  dispositions  to  conversion.  For  he 
-that  makes  use  of  a  little  grace,  shall  have  more ;  and  he  that 
well  uses  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  keeps  the  justice  of  his 
nation,  and  observes  the  principles  of  reason,  and  walks  ac- 
cording to  the  light  he  hath,  though  he  hath  not  the  broad 
noon-day  of  the  gospel, — yet  he  is  so  far  on  Christ's  side^  that 
Christ  will  join  himself  to  his,  and  draw  him  nearer,  and  ad- 
vance his  nature,  and  promote  his  excellent  dispositions,  and 
by  the  methods  of  the  Spirit  bring  him  to  Gojd.  Upon  this 
stock  it  was,  that  God  sent  St.  Peter  to  Cornelius,  and  that 
so  many  of  the  Jewish  proselytes  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  so  many  wise  heathens,  who  had  just  and  inge- 
nuous souls  and  lived  good  lives^  were  brought  into  the 
schools  of  Christ 

31.  This  is  true  also  in  the  habits  or  actions  of  any  one 
virtue,  when  it  is  alOne,  or  when  it  comes  in  upon  the  stock 
of  nature,  or  education,  or  passion,  or  human  laws.v  He  that 
does  one  good  act  for  Christ,  though  he  do  no  more,  by  that 
one  action  declares  himself  to  be  no  eqemy,  aqd  therefore, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  reward  :  though  he  give  but  /  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  thirsty  disciple,'  in  that  capacity  of  his  being 
a  disciple ;  nay,  if  it  be  but  in  consideration  of  his  being 
thirsty,  if  it  be  but  by  a  natural  pity  and  tendfsmess,  by  the 
emotions  of  humanity,  by  the  meltings  of  a  worthy  disposi- 
tion and  of  tender  bowels :  and  therefore  much  more  shall 
every  worthy  habit,  though  it  be  alone,  though  entering  from 
a  less  perfect  principle  than  a  spiritual  and  Christian  grace. 
The  chastity  of  Lucretia,  the  honesty  of  Decianus,  th^  truth 
of  Rutilius,  the  bravery  of  ScsBvola,  the  repentance  of  Ahab, 
the  humiliation  of  Manasses,  the  zeal  of  Jehu,  tlie  compassion 
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of  Titus  over  Jerusalem,  these  things,  and  these  persons,  are 
considered  by  God,  and  have  their  portion  of  reward.  And 
he  is  not  wholly  against  Christ  that  does  any  thing  for  him^ 
for  our  blessed  Lord,  is  so  gracious,  that  no  man  shall  speak  a 
word  for  him,  or  relieve  any  of  his  servants,  or  keep  a  me- 
morial,  but  as  far  as  that  action  goes,  accordi]:ig  to  the  pro>- 
portion  of  the  choice,  and  the  good  will,  Christ  will  reckon 
him  to  be  on  his  side,  and  allot  him  a  portion  of  his  blessing, 
a  younger  brother's  part,  though  not  tlib  inheritance. 

32.  This  is  true  of  those,  who,  being  secretly  convinced, 
cannot  yet  shake  off  their  prejudices,  and  their  pitiable  fears; 
who  own  Christ  in  their  hearts,  whose  faith  is  weak^  and 
their  doubts  are  strong ;  who  fear  God  heartily,  and  yet  canr 
not  quite  shake  off  the  fear  of  men ;  they  also  are  reckoned 
on  Christ's  side  so  far,  that  they  are  not  present  and  actual 
enemies,  but  actual  friends,  and  but  potential  professors  and 
disciples.  Thus  Nicodemus  was  on  Christ's  side,  by  not 
being  against  him.  He  owned  as  much  as  he  duri^ ;  he 
Bpake  on  behalf  of  Christ,  but  professed  him  not ;  he  be- 
lieved in  him,  but  feared  the  Jews.  This  was  not  enough 
to  adopt  him  into  the  kingdom,  but  this  brought  him  from 
the  enemies'  side,  lik«  the  Kenites  and  ihe  sons  of  Rechab  in 
the  land  of  Ii^rael. 

33.  To  be  with  Christ,  hath  many  parts  and  degrees  of 
progression  and  avail.  Every  man  that  professes  Christy  is 
with  him ;  he  that  is  baptized,—- he  that  is  called  Christian, — 
he  that  delights  inthe  name,^ — he  that  is  in  the  external  com- 
munion of  the  church,--4s,  in  some  sense,  with  Christ,  be- 
cause he  is  not  against  him.  For  whoever  is  a  member  of 
the  church,  whosoever  retains  his  baptismal  right,  he  that 
bath  not  renounced  Christianity,  lost  his  faith,  defied  Christ, 
or  turned  apostate,-— he  is  still  within  the  covenant  of  mercy^ 
within  the  limits  of  grace,  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit;  that 
is,  he  hath  a  right  to  the  privilege  and  grace  of  being  ad- 
mitted tQ  repentance,  and  the  consequent  grace  of  pardon : 
for  baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  as  long  as  that 
is  not  renounced,  we  have  a  perpetual  title  to  remission  of 
sins,  the  sacrament  as  to  this  purpose  being  of  perpetual 
effect.  Every  such  person  is  yet  a  member  of  Christ,  though 
barren  and  unfruitful ;  his  leaf  doth  not  prosper,  and  his 
fruit  springs  not,  yet  there  is  a  root  remaining.    For  thus 
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ilie  gospel  is  compared  to  a  net  with  fishes,  good  and  bad, 
to  a  field  of  com  and  tares.  For  no  man  is  thrown  from 
grace  arid  mercy,  but  the  apen,  professed,  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  Christ,  voluntary  .and  malicious  apostates ;  for 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  root,  and  have  no  portion  in  it,  as 
St.  Paul  largely  discourses  in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  to 
the  Hebrews.  But  those  who  sin  against  Christ,  and  dis'- 
honour  and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  sin  and  re* 
pent,  and  yet  sin  and  repent  again,  being  always  sorrowfoU 
and  always  have  cause,  these  men  have  hopes  and  time^  and 
helps,  and  arguments,  and  probabilities  of  life,  which  they 
could  not  have,  but  by  being  members  of  Christ's  mysti- 
cal body.  They  are  with  Christ  in  covenant  and  desire,  in 
title  and  adoption,  because  they  are  not  against  him  in  pro* 
fession  and  voluntary  hostility ;  but  they  must  go  fuKher> 
or  they  die. 

. .  34.  For  all  this  effects  nothing  else,  but  that  we  are  tied 
to  treat  such  persons  not  as  enemies,  but  as  brethren ;  it  ex- 
poses such  to  be  chastised  and  guided  by  the  rod  of  ecclesi* 
astical  discipline,  but  not  to  be  cut  off  by  the  sword  of 
excision  and  anathema,  and  sentences  of  despair :  it  does 
manifest  the  goodness  of  God,  the  glorious  mercies  of  our 
Redeemer,  his  aptness  to  pardon,  his- readiness  to  receive  us, 
his  desires  to  have  u$  saved>  his  passion  for  our  felicity,  and 
the  presence  of  his  preventing  and  auxiliary  grace.  But  this 
i^as  but  the  proverb  of  strangers  and  beginners,  of  infants 
and  ^abes  in  Christ. 

35.  But  when  we  are  entered  into  the  covenant  of  grace, 
when  we  have  declared,  when  t^ie  question  is  concerning 
final  pardon  and  the  hopes  of  glory,  then  only  the  other  pro- 
verb is  true.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  not  against  Christ, 
but  we  must  be  with  him  and  for  him,  earnest  and  zealous, 
passionate  and  obedient,  diligent  and  true,  illustrious  and 
inquisitive ;  then  it  is,  'He  that  is  not  with  Christ,  is  against 
him.'  For  it  is  not  enough  that  we  are  in  the  root,  that  is, 
in  preparation  and  disposition,  but  we  must  also  bear  fruit  in 
the  root ;  for  so  saith  our  blessed  Saviour  **;  '^  I  am  the  vine ; 
my  Father  is  the  -husbandman :  every  branch  in  me  that 
beareth  not  fruit,  shall  be  cut  off."  First  they  are  in  Christ 
as  in  the  vine,  before  they  can  bear  fruit;  and  thorn  \w 
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suffers  them  to  be  in  expectation  of  fruit ;  of  which  if  they 
fail  in  their  season,  they  shall  be  cut  off.  For  the  case  be» 
tween  Christ  and  the  world  is,  as  it  was  between  Caesar  and 
Pprnpey.  Pompey  had  the  possession  and  the  right :  and 
therefore^  as  Cicero  in  his  oration  'pro  Ligario^V affirms^ 
Pompey's  party  acknowledged  none  but  his  certain,  and  pro- 
fessed friends ;  "  adversarios  autem  putare  nisi  qui  nobiscum 
essent^^'  and  all  to  be  against  them  tJiat  were  not  with  them ; 
"Te  autem,'*  saith  he  to  Caesar,  "qui  contra  te  non  essent, 
tuos."  For  Caesar  was  but  entering  upon  his  new  fortune ; 
and  all  that  he  could  get  to  himself  and  all  that  would  not 
assist  his  enemy,  were  his  purchase  or  security.  So  it  is 
with  Christ  in  the  beginnings  of  our  conversion ;  it  is  a  degree 
of  victory  to  arrest  our  thoughts,  and  our  not-consentings  to 
the  world  and  its  fond  affections,  is  an  approach  and  ah  ac- 
cession to  Christ.  But  when  our  Lord  had  gotten  the  first 
victories,  when  he  hath  acquired  possession,  as  well  as  right, 
to  a  soul,  and  hath  a  title  to  rule  alone,  then  the  proposition 
is  changed.  Christ  will  not  be  satisfied  with  neutrality  and 
an  indifferent  undetermined  will,  but  he  will  have  our  love 
and  active  choice,  and  he  will  be  honoured  by  all  our  services ; 
and  then  the  Christian  philosophy  relies  upon  these  princi- 
ples :  '  He  that  does  not  love  God,  is  his  enemy  '*  *  Not  to  go 
forwaid  is  to  go  backward  ;'  not  to  do  good,  is  a  doing  evil, 
and  lukewarmness  is  an  evil  state ; — and  we  must  not  only 
not  resist  the  word  of  truth,  but  we  must  contend  earnestly 
for  it ; — and  we  must  confess  with  our. mouth,. what  we  be- 
lieve with  the  heart;— to  be  a.  Christian  is  to  hurt  no  man, 
and  to  do  good  to  every  man ; — and  we  must  not  only  pro- 
ceed when  we  are  not  hindered,  but  w^e  must  take  care  that 
we  be  not  hindered,  we  must  remove  every  impediment,  and 
pare  away  that  which  is  useless ;  for  "  obstat  quicquid  non 
adjuvat  V'  if  ^^  does  no  good,  it  does  hurt :  a^d  when  the 
talent  is  intrusted  to  us,  it  must  not  only  not  be  spent  riot- 
ously, but  it  must  not  be  laid  up  in  a  napkin :  "  Pensemus 
quod  lucrum  Dei  fecimus,  nos  qui,  accepto  talento,  ad  nego- 
tiiim  missi  sumus  ^."  Unless  we  gain  and  put  something  to 
God's  heap,  we  are  unprofitable  servants. 

«  Cap.  10.  Welzel.  pag.  SO^. 

f  Qaintil.  lib.  8.  6.6l.9pal4ing,tom.  S.  p.  34^ 

f  S.  Greg.  hom.  7*  in  Evang. 
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36.  By  the  proportion  of  this  truth  in  the  state  of  our 
iifei  we  are  to  account  concerning  our  single  actions ;  not 
that  every  single  action  must  be  effective  of  a  real,  discern- 
ible event  of  piety,  but  that  it  be  fitted  to  the  general  design 
of  a  Christianas  life ;  nothing  of  evil^  but  ministering  to  good 
some  way  or  other,  or  at  least  in  some  good  order  of  things: 
good  for  edification;  or  good  in  charitable  society,  or  good 
for  example,  or  useful  to  some  purpose  that  is  fit  to  be  de-^ 
signed,  and  fit  to  be  chosen* 


RULE  IL 

i%e  virtual  and  interpretative  Consent  of  the  Will  is  imputed 

to  Good  or  Evil. 

i.  Tit  IS  riile  is  intended  to  explicate  the  nature  of  social 
.crimes,  in  which  a  man's  will  is  deeper  than  his  hand,  though 
the  action  of  the  will  is  often  indirect  and  collateral,  conse- 
quent or  distant ;  but  if,  by  any  means,  it  hath  a  portion 
iiito  the  effect^  it  is  entire  in  the  guilt.  And  this  happens 
Inany  ways. 

2.  By  ratihabition  and  confirmation. 

"  In  maleficio  ratihabitio  mandate  compatatur,''  saith  the 
,]aw^ :  To  command  another  to  do  violence  is  imputed  to  him 
that  commands  it  more  than  to  him  that  does  it.  So  Ulpian 
interpreting  the  interdict '  Unde  tu  ilium  vi  dejecisti,'  affirms 
^eum  quoque  dejicere  qui  alteri  mandavit  vel  jussit:'  and 
therefore  Ptolemy  was  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Pompey,  when 
he  sent  Photinus  to  kill  him : 

Hro  faotum  domioo  prsstitit— —  l. 

Now  because  ratihabition  is,  by  presumption  of  law,  esteemed 
as  a  commandment,  therefore  Ulpian  affirms  of  both  alike, 
"Dejicit  et  qui  mandat,  et  dejicit  qui  ratum  habet:"  '^He 
that  commands,  and  he  that  consents  after  it  is  done,  are 
equally  responsible." — Now  though  the  law  particularly  af- 
firms this  only, '  in  maleficio,'  'in  criminal  and  injurious  ac- 
tions,'— yet,  in  the  edition  of  Holoander,  that  clause  is  not 
inserted;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  it  holds,  and  is  true  in 

k  Pr.  de  Reg.  Jar.  lib.  153.  *  MarUal.  iii.  66,  MaUair«,  pag.  62, 

VOL.    XIV.  X 
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contracts  and  civil  affairs.  Thas  what  a  servant  or  ason^ 
employed  by  his  father  or  his  master,  shall  contract  for,  i» 
the  father's  act,  if  he  accounts  it  v^lid.  •  If  4he  son  borrows 
money  in  the  father's  name,  the  father  is  the  debtor.  But,  in 
matteifs  criminal  ^nd  civil/there  is 'a  real  difference  as  to  this 
particular. '  ■      '■   ' 

3.  For,  in  matters  criminal,  ratihabiti6n  or  approving  of 
the  act  does  always  make  the  ajiprover  giiilty.  The  Jews 
crucified  their  Lord  and  King:  b^  that  says  it  was  well  ddn^, 
is  guilty  of  that  intolerable  murder, — and,  for  an  ineffective 
malice  and  spite,  procures  to  himself  a  real  and  effective 
damnation.  But,  in  actions  criminal,  there  is  this  difference 
to  be  observed.  Some  actions  are  done  by  the  lust  and  ap- 
petite of  the  criminal  agent  only,  as  adultery,  rape,  fornica- 
tion ;  and  if  this  be  the  state  of  that  affair,  that  sin  is  wholly 
imputed  to  him  that  acted  it,  not  to  him  that  approves  it.  He 
Ijhat  approves  it,  is  indeed  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  sin, 
because  he  hath  applied  his  will  to  that  which  God  forbids,. 
->— and,  for  his  lustful  disposition  approved  and  consented  to 
\fy  his  will,  commits  a  sin  like  it,  but  is  not  guilty  of  that. 
— But  if  such  approbation  become  an  encouragemei^it  to 
the  criminal  to  do  so  again,  if  it  fortifies  his  heart  in  sin,  or 
hardens  his  forehead,  or  makes  it  pleasant, — he  that  approved 
the  first,  is  not  only  guilty  of  a  sin  like  the  first,  but  partakes 
^ith  the  criminal  really  in  the  guilt  of  the  sins,  that  follow 
upon  that  account. — But  there  are  o^her  sins  which  are, 
as  the  law  speaks, '  ratihabentis  nomine  gesta,' '  which  are 
done  in  another's  i)ame,'and,  either  partly  or  wholly,  for  his 
interest;  and  therefore  if  by  him  they  be  appr<5ved,  the  rati- 
habition is  valid  to  all  evil  purposes,  and  is  therefore  all  one 
as  if  the  actions  were  by  him  commanded,  for  whose  interest 
they  were  acted,  aind  by  whose  will  they  are  approved.  And 
thus  it  is  also  in  the  former  sins,  which  serve  the  lust  of  him 
that  acts  them ; — if,  besides  the  serving  of  his  lust,  they  are 
designed  to  serve  another's  interest ;  as  if  Titius  steal  Sem- 
pronia  and  run  away  with  her,  or  lie  with  Msevia  the  daughter 
of  Amulius  to  do  a  spite  to  the  father  fof  the  injury  he  did  to 
Tubera,  not  only  Titius  but  Tubero  is  guilty  of  the  crime,  if 
Tubero  approves  what  Titius  did  for  his  sake, 
i  4.  But  now  if  it  be  inquired,  what  real  event,  as  to  the 
conscience,  this  nice  distinction  without  greater  difference 
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can  have^  that  in  one  case  he  that  approves  the  sin  is  not 
gtiiltjr  of  the  same  but  another  like  it,  and  in  the  other  casea 
hie*  is  partner  of  the  same  fault  ;>'— I  answer^  In  human  laws 
the  difference  of  efiect  is  very  great.    For  to.  approve  an 
act  of  «iD  done  not  in  my  name,  introduces  no  punishment 
upon  the  approver ;  butifit  be  done  in  my  name  and  for  my 
interest,  by  a  fiction  or  presumption  of  law,,  it  is  supposed  I 
gave  command  or  warranty ,  and  therefore  I  also  shall  partake 
of  the  punishment,  unless,  by  the  consideration  of  other  cir« 
cumstances,  I  be  relieved  in  equity^  and  the  presumption  be 
found  to  fail.     But  in  the  court  of  conscience  the  di£ference 
depends  not  upon  presumption ;  but  upon  what  is  in  the 
truth  of  the  thing,  whicb  shall  be  judged -well  enough  by  him 
that  knows  the  secret.    For  whether  the  crime  was  done  for 
me  or  not,  I  shall  be  judged  according  to-that  influence,  which 
f  Woidd  have  upon  the  effect.    If  I  willed  it  directly^  and 
caused  it  to  be  done  knowingly,,  or  by  some  causality  which 
fi  at  any  time,  used  to  that  purpose, — I  am  liable  to  all  the 
evil,  that  can  be  consequent  to  that  sin :  but  if  I  be  guilty 
only  by  ratihabition,  that  is,  if  really  I  did  not  command  it, 
or  effect  it,  or  cause  it.  to  be  effected,  but  only  rejoice  in  it 
and  use  it  when  it  is  done,— ^then  my  ratihabition  is  ordina- 
rily, though  very  evil,  yet  much  less  than  the  other^s  action, 
t  say  'ordinarily,'  that  is,  in  all  cases  where  craft  and  machi- 
nation, plots  and  contrivances,  intermedial  violences  and  de- 
ceivings,  and  other  evil  things  of  the  retinue  of  the  sin^  are 
previous  to  the  crime.    For  in  all  these  things,  he  that  only 
approves  the  act,  hath  commonly ^no  interest,  or  care,  or  no- 
tice, or  consideration.  If  it  hiq)pens  that  he  considers  and  ap- 
proves them  too,  th«n  the  case  is  altered.:  but  it  is  not  always 
so.  This  case  will  explicate  the  rule.  Ventidius  was  married 
to  Romanella;  but  growing  rich,  and  being  made  a  Roman 
knight,  grows  weary  of  his  bedfellow^  because  he  hopes  now 
to  get  a  richer  wife,  if  she  were  gone.  While  he  tumbled  this 
eften  in  his  head,  it  happened  that  a  slave  of  Ventidius  upon 
some  trifling  occasion,  but  in  a  great  passion,  flings  some- 
thing at  Romanella,  which  caused  her  to  miscarry,  and  to 
die.    Ventidius  observing  his  good  fortune,  secretly  ptiiM 
away  his  servant  that  he  may  escape  the  band  of  jostieei  ati4 
promises  him  liberty,,  making  what  pretences  he  found  wth" 
f  enient  to  his  purpose.    He  went  presently  to  git  biia  a  MW 

x2 
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wife,  but  was  arrested  in  his  design,  because  he  was  told  that 
*  be  that  was  guilty  of  his  wife's  death,  was  to  lose  the  privi- 
lege of  a  second  marriage ;'  but  because  he  confirmed  it  and 
rejoiced  in  it,  it  was  esteemed  in  taw  as  a  commandment. : 
Upon  this  he  takes  advice,  and  was  told>  that  though,  in  con-' 
science,  he  was  guilty  of  murder,  because  he  delighted  in  it: 
and  approved  it, — yet  mere  ratihabition  in  such  things,  which 
must  be  judged  not  by  the  effect  but  by  the  previous  machi-. 
nation  and  design,  did  not  produce  that  punishment  of  im-. 
peding  his  future  marriage.    And  there  is  reason  for  it ;  be^ . 
cause  though  Ventidius  was  so  base  as  to  wish  his  wife  dead 
or  killed,  yet  he  would  not  do  it  himself,  nor  procure  it  to  be 
done,  his  covetousness  had  not  prevailed  so  far  with  him; 
and  therefore  neither  ought  the  punishment  go  to  the  ex-r 
tremity  of  the  law.    In  divine  laws  and  in  the  direct  obliga- 
tion of  the  conscience,  there  is  this  great  difference.    If 
a  crime  be  done  in  my  name,  and  I  approve  it,  I  am  not  only* 
guilty  before  God  of  the  crime,  and  liable  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  punishment,  according  to  the  foregoing  measure, — but. 
I  contract  a  new  necessity  of  duty ;  I  am  bound  to  restore  > 
the. man,  that  sinned  for  my  interest,  to  his  former  state  of 
justice  and  integrity  as  far  as  I  can,  by  disallowing  the  act, 
by  discountenancing  it,  by  professing  my  own  repentance, 
by  inviting  him  to  the  like :  which  obligation  is  not  all  upon 
me  by  a  simple  and  a  mere  ratihabition  of  an  act  in  which  I 
have  no  interest,  and  to  which  I  had  no  previous  concourse,, 
directly,  nor  by  interpretation.  This  is  the  state  of  this  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  matters  criminal. 

6.  But  in  matters  civil,  as  in  contracts,  debts,  pledges, 
provisions  for  pupils,  the  law  is  to  determine  the  whole  affeir, 
and  to  account  the  ratihabition  at  what  rate  she  please,  and 
upon  what  conditions;  and  therefore  we  are  to  be  deter-^ 
mined  by  our  own  laws  in  all  such  inquiries.  That  which 
€&n  be  a  general  measure  and  relates  any  way  to  conscience, 
IS  this ;  where  the  law  does  require  an  express  command  *  pro 
forma,'  the  after-ratification  is  of  no  effect  in  law,  nor  con- 
science, if  the  law  impedes  the  effect  Thus  if  a  minor  makes 
a  contract  without  the  consent  of  his  guardian,  though  after- 
ward the  guardian  allow  it,  the  contract  is  invalid  :  because, 
the  law  required,  in  the  very  form  and  solemnity  of  the  con- 
imcit,  thai  the  authority  of  the  guardian.should  be  interposed ;/ 
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;and  '^ea  quae  pertinent  ad  solennitatem  contractusy  &  cpn- 
>tractu  dividi  son  poasunt/'  say  the  lawyers^ ;  aqd  *^  ubi  forma 
.actus  deficit,  corruit  actus.''  If  there  be  .an  essential  effect 
of  what  is  by  law  required  to  the  validity  of  the  act,  the  act 
is  null  and  invalid,  and  therefore  is  also  invalid, .  and  effects 
nothing  in  conscience,  unless  where  the  law  of  nature  inter* 
venes ;  of  which  I  have  already  given  accounts^  Thus  also 
it  is  in  punishmeuts,  which  are  not  to  be  incurred  but  in  cases 
named  in  the  law,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  imposed  in 
.  cases  of  presumption  or  fiction  of  law ;  amongst  which  is  this, 
of  the  equivalence  of  ratihabition"*  to  a  command.  If  the 
son  marries  a  widow  within  the  year  of  mourning,  he  is  le«- 
gally  infamous ;  but  so  is  not  the  father,  though  he  approves 
it,  unless  he  did  consent  in  the  beginning;  because  these 
effects,  being  wholly  depending  upon  positive  laws,  can  have 
'.no  other  measures  but  what  the  laws  put  upon  them.  But 
in  the  court  of  conscience,  the  matter  is  not  so  easy. 

'  6.  But  since  ratihabition  is,  at  the  worst,  but  an  interpreta- 
tive command,  and  yet  ia  so  very  bad  as  to  interpret  the  guilt 
-of  the  whole  action  upon  him  that  so  hath  influence  into  th^ 
effect  by  interpretatioji, — it  must  needs  be,  that  a  direct 
.command  is  evidently  criminal^  and  in  greater  degrees ;  which 
J  needed  not  to  have  observed  but  in  order  to  a  further  in« 
quiry,  and  that  is ; — 

Question. 

Upon  whom  doth  the  greater  portion  of  the  guilt  lie ; 
upon  him  that  comm&nds  a  sin,  or  him  that  sins  in  obe- 
dience? .  • 

Although  the  question  of  degrees  may  be  useful  to  some 
purposes  of  conscience,  yet  it  is  just  to  condemn  them  both 
with  a  downright  sentence.  For  so  the  wise  ape  inJEsop 
judged  the  question  between  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  about 
a  piece  of  flesh,  which  the  fox  had  stolen  firom  the  village, 
and  the  wolf  had  stolen  from  the  fox^  who  now  complained 
of  the  wrong.    The  judicious  ape  answered, 

Ta  Don  viderts  perdidisse  qaod  petis : 
Te  credo  sairipnUjHs  quod  pnlchre  negas  ". 

1^  Julianos.  9.  sect.  Si  qnis.  ff,  ad  exhib. 

'  Lib.  9.  chap.  1.  rule  5. 

B)  Vide  PetruiH  Peckiam  ad  cap.  10.  Raiiliabitioaem.  do  Regul.  Jar.  in  6, 

"  Pliard.  i.  X.  cd.  Buim.  p.  36. 
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ThcAx  8Ayi  *hfe  hieith  lost  iti'^biitli^iie&j  and  tte  wolf  toys 
•  h(b  hith  iiot  dtolim  it/  and  he  lies  too;  They  wercrfeoth  ih 
the  Wotag,  atid  it  tiras  hard  to'  say  which  was  th^  Wftwe. 
^Btt  becattse  klihoogh  they 'were  equally  wicked  in  their 
liature  ahd  in  their  manners,  yet,  in  this  ca^se,  there  milght  hh 
"Etbme  differende,  and  in  tb6  panners  and  cofrfeddrate&f ina 
'^me,  s6me^have  more  caasality  than  others^  dibtigh  both^^of 
them  are  in  a'^ad  c6hdemnation;  therefore,  -  " 


»r  s 


^  '7.  To  this  I  dnfeWer,  by  k  diatihctiOn  known  >ifi  the  fciiril 
law  of  'tnandatum'  ahd  '^jnissib/  '  *  Mandatnm^  i$  ittiWgttt 
•equals,  by  bidding,  encouraging,  wafraittitig,  aiid'  dettmg  oW; 
"and  in  this  caie,  they  lare'  both  ^klly  guilty,  except 'Wfeat 
difi^rend6  ban  be  made  by  tli6  degre^'of ' confidenbd^  attd 
eam^i^tnesi^,  and  biy  wit  and  folly,  by  the  advantage  and  re* 
^ptitation  of  thd  man  that  bids,  aWd  the  Wieaknei^'  bf  hhn  that 
is  bidden;  Hiit '  Jtissio*  is  fro6i  8uJ)erior  to  inferior ;  father 
to  son,  niaster  to  servant,  ptincie  to  subjects;'  Intfais'c^i^, 
'and  amongist' these  persons;  the  efficiency  is  unequal,' and 
iath  its'estimiate  from  the  grahdetn*  ^nd  dacredn^ss  of  the  au- 
thority, and  the  degree  of  the  fear,  which*  can  be  the  inatru^ 
ment  of  prevailing  and  determining.  And  therefore,  when 
Attiliiis  had  spoken  gently  with  OracohUs  ^ut-  patrisB  par* 
"(fcieret,*  seeming  to  have  discovered  his  desi'gn,  Gracchus 
looking  terribly  upon  him,  one  of  his  servants,  **  noi;l  exp^C* 
tato  signo,  ex  solo  vultu  conjectans  adesse  tempus,  ratusque 
initurum  se  gratiam  apud  patronum  ^i  primus  orem  aggr~e4ere-> 
tur,  stricto  ferro  trajecit  Attih'um/'  saith  Appian  ° ;  **  stayed 
neither  for  command  nor  sign :  but  supposing  by  .Ips  for-^ 
wardness  he  should  please  his  patron,  and  guessing  by  his 
pruel  aspect,  it  would  not  be  displeasing  to  him,  he  kills  At- 
tilius  upon  the  place/'-^-Npw  such  an  influence  as  thi^,  frpzn 
jEi  superior  to  an  inferior,  is  so  little,  that  the  servant  is  much 
moris  to  blame ;  than  the  master.  But  when  Henry  II„  in 
a  rage,  complained  that  none  aboi^t  him  would  rid  him  of 
that  peevish  man,  meaning  Archbishop  Becket, — 'it  was  more 
than  the  frown  of  Gracchus,  but  yet  not  so  much  as  to  lessen 
the  fault  of  the  sacrilegious  homicides ;  because  there  was 
no  violence  done  to  their  choice,  but  the  crime  entered  upon 
the  account  of  lust  and  ambition,  and  that  was  as  bad  as  if  it 
had  begun  and  ended  upon  the  stock  of  their  own  anger  or 

•  DtOeUQCiTU.  lib.  1, 
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.jneveage.  .  But.whena.priDGeor  alordcommi^dshU'Sabjeo 
.to  ^9  as  Domitius,  the  fq.therx>f  Nero,  copinianded  hh  freed- 
man  to  drink  tOidrunkeiiDesa,  so  earnestly  that  he  killed  hjim 
ibr  fiefusing.it,  andasCambyses.did  toPraxaspqs;  then  it  is 
(€Fident  that,  the  vprince  is  so. much  more  guilty  than  he  that 
obeys,  by  how.  much  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  sins  with 
Jess  delight,  and  a.  more  imperfect  choice,  and  with  a  will 
.which  in  its  actions  suffers  diminution:  and  therefote  in 
such  cases,  servants  are  very  pduch  excused  from  punishment 
in  exterior  courts,  as  knowing  that  such  actions  proceed 
irom  aQ.  excusable  principle,  from  a  regardful  obedience,  and 
an  undiscerning  subjection ;  which,  because  in  most  things, 
it  ought  not  to.  dispute,  they  not  discerning  their  utmost 
limit,  being  bom  to  serve,  not  to  rule  and  distinguish  by 
their  reason^  and  besides  this,  having  all  their  fortune  bound 
up  in  their  master's  frown  or  favour,  are  very  much  to  be 
pitied  if  they  obey  too  much  -, 

'  Gtenim  qood,  imperante  te,  terTOf  tans 
Faoiebat,  abflietdefte  faotomexutimoP.    - 

And  this^  the  law  ^  itself  observes  in  tHe  commands  of  som^ 
superiors  :  ''Qui  ju^su  judicis  aliquid  facit,non  videturjdolo 
malo  facere,  cui  parere  necesse  habet ;"  **  The  command  of 
such  a  superior,  whom  we  esteem  it  necessary  to  obey,  etr 
empts  our  obedience  ^rom  being  criminal/'  And  though 
this  of  judges  be  a  particulsur  case,  because  '  res  judicata  pro 
;jreritate  accipitur,'  says  the  law,  ■*  they  declare  law  by  their 
sentence  and.  commands  ;^ — ^yet  the  Romans  observed  it  in 
the  case  of  clients  and  freedmen  to  their  patrons,  as  Livy ' 
reports  in  the  case  of  the  freedman  of  Appius  the  dece^nvir ; 
and  the  old  books  of  philosophers  observed  it  in  the  obedi- 
ence of  children  to  their  psurents,  as  Aulus  Gellios*  recites 
out  of  them. 

8.  But  then  this  also  admits  of  one  distinction  more, 
which  the  law*  thus  expresses;  ''  Ad  ea,  qua»  non  habent 
atrocitatem  sceleris  vel  facinoris,  ignoscitor  servis,  si  vel 
dominis,  vel  his  qui  vice  dominorum  sant,  velut  tutoribus  et 
curatoribus,  obtemperaverint;"  ''Servants  and  inferiors  are 

P  ATiea.  Pab. 

n  Lib.  167.  seeL  1.  Qai  jotas.  Kb.  iQ7.  ft.  de  Beg.  Jw,  at  Ulpiaa.  lib.  1.  a4 
Icg^ai  ialiaa  el  Papiaai. 

'lib.  3.  •  Lib.  S.  eap.  7.  <  lik  157.  iMt  Ai  #•  fttr. 
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exoosedy  if  they  transgress  at  the  command  of  their  superioni 
in  a  small  matter^  but  not  in  a  great."  This  is  observed 
.'by  the  sages  of  our  common  law.  If  a  ^femme  coaverte'. 
doth  steal  goods  by  the  commandment  of  her  husband*  witlv- 
out  other  restraint,  this  hath  been  holden  tp  be  felony  in  her^ 
sfdth  Sir  Riobard  Bolton,  the  lord-chancellor  of  Ireland :  and 
ibr  this  he  quotes  Bracton,  and  adds  this  reason  out  of  him  4 
for  ''licet  uxor  obedlre  debeat  yiro,  in  atrocioribuis  tiamen 
.Bon  est  ei  obediendum ;"  "in  great  matters,  and  sins  of  high 
nature,  a  wife  is  not  to  be  excused  for  her  obedience*"  Bui 
if  the  husbwd  not  only  commands,  but  uses  compulsion, 
.tiben  it  is  so  far  excused,  that  in  the  wife  the  theft  is  not 
felony;  but  murder  is,  because  the  greatness  of  the  horror 
in  such  a  fact  is  sufficient  to  prevail  against  the  husband's 
rthreateningS)  and  her  own  fear,  unless  there  were  in  her  some 
etil.  principle*  If  a  servant,  defending  his  lord's  right,  do 
some  injury,  he  is  excused  in  law,  but  not  if  he  kills  a  man; 
if  he  speaks  a  rude  word,  he  may  be  borne  with, — but  not  if 
he  steals  a  horse.  And  this  also  hath  some  proportions  of 
truth  in  the  court  of  conscience  ^  that  if  the  superior  be 
great,  and  the  cprnmand  be  urgent,  and  the  instance  not 
.very  considerable,  the  fault  is,  by  every  of  these  considera* 
lions,  very  much  lessened,  but  the  man  is  not  totally  excused; 
liis  excuse  is  upon  the  stock  of  fear,  or  a  great  temptation : 
so  far  as  they  intervene  in  the  present  case,  and  so  far  as 
they  can  excuse  in  any  (which  I  am  afterward  to  consider)^ 
so  far  the  guilt  suffers  diminution.  But  the  advice  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach'  is  the  great  rule  in  this  (^^uestion;  ''Accept  no 
person  against  thy  soul,  and  let  not  the  reverence  of  any  man 
cause  thee  to  fall." 

.  9.  But  all  this  is  to  be  understood  of  those  actions,  which 
are  criminal,  both  in  the  commandment,  and  in  the  obedi- 
ence, in  the  sanction,  and  in  the  execution ;  such  as  adultery^ 
murder,  treason,  blasphemy,  and  all  the  preyarications  bf  the 
natural  law  in  all  moral  precepts,  the  transgression  of  which 
can,  by  no  intention,  become  legitimate.  But  the  positive 
and  temporary  laws  of  Ood,  whiph  enjoin  no  m'ora^  natural 
rectitude,  but  simple  and  just  obedience  during  the  abode  of 

"  Ub.  11.  is  qai  in  pateam.  sect.  6.  si  totoris  jasia.  ff.  qae4  vi  f^utt  plam.  lib.  17« 
sed  HI  unius.  sect,  si  jusitu  douiiui.  ff.  de  injuriiii. 

*  ficdas.  iv.  28.  . 
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jEhat  law» — the  sulgect,  the  8on»  or  the  servant,  if  he  be  cohh 
manded  by  his  just  superior  to  an  external  ministry  in  the 
fiin  of  the  superior,  if  he  consents  not  to  the  sin,  and  declares 
against  it  according  as  he  can  be  required,  sins  not  at  all  in 
the  obedience.  Thus  ivhen  Joab  and  the  captains  numbered 
the  people  against  their  wills,  upon  the  peremptory  command 
of  David  y  their  king,  they  had  no  part  in  the  sin,  because 
they  explicitly  dissented  all  the  way,  and  the  execution  and 
.obedience  did  not,  implicitly  and  by  interpretation,  involve 
them  i|i  it*  The  reason  is,  because  the  act  of  numbering  the 
people  was  of  itself  innocent,  and  made  criminal  only  by 
David^s  circumstances ;  of  which,  when  they  had  advertised 
their  king,  and  disclaimed  the  malice  and  irregularity,  they 
interested  themselves  in  nothing  but  the  material  part :  whic|i 
yifhen  it  can  be  separated  from  the  evil  heart,  as  in  this  it  was, 
t^pd  in  all  the  like  it  may,  the  obedience  is  innocent,  though 
the  commandment  be  impious ;  and  therefore  David  wholly 
takes  the  fault  upon  himself; 

mea  fraoa  omnb ;  oihH  iste  neo  toios, 

Neopotoit— — 

^'  1  have  sinned  and  done  wickedly,  but  what  have  these 
fiheep  done  V*  To  this  also  is  to  be  added>  that  even,  in  the 
case  of  positive  precepts,  our  obedience  must  be  wholly  pas- 
^itre,  and,  in  no  sense,  active;  that  is,  it  must  be  wholly  an 
iact  of  obedience,  without  any  promoting  or  advancing  the 
sin  in  him  that  commands,  no  way  increasing,  or  encouraging, 
or  confirming,  the  sin  or  the  sinner. 

9.  (2).  Under  this  head  is  reduced  the  praising  of  an  ac- 
tion :  which  if  it  be  done  with  a  design  to  promote  it,  is  first  a 
l»t  nin  the  approving  it  secretly,  and  is  another  sin  in  setting 
it  forward  publicly.  According  to  this  is  that  saying  of  the 
Arabians;  ''Quilaudat  obscc^num,  perpetrat  illud;''  '^  Ho 
that  praises  an  unclean  action,  is  himself  an.  unclean  person." 
And  therefore  it  was  good  counsel  % 

Qoalen  oonmendet,  «tj«ni  alqoe  etiim  inf^ee-— - 

for  by  our  words  we  shall  be  judged :  but,  as  Stillttst  said  of 
Caesar  and  Cato, '  Alius  alia  via,'  'Some,  one  way  ami  nmtm 
another,'  get  great  names.  Cato  was  famous  for  iWrnittuM^^^ 
nancing  CsBsar,  for  being  a  patron  of,  evil  nwu\  Imt  ('nIm 


jffaa.tbe  bejtteFfiDai}*  ^i^^^  up^aitftWt  (accoHnt  ,Piuiy  op.m- 
(in^x)4B'.^aDe«  '^ornayit  Yurtutes^  insecfatus  ^8t  vitia/'  ^'h,e 
adorned  virtue  ^tb  a. fii^r  character,  but  reproached  vicious 
persons:"  and.  hc&  .tbi^^i ]^  p]r%isQ. %ijd  di^praiskes,  respech 
Jiiyely,  does  not  distic^ish  virtue. and.  vice^  cannot  be  a 
,good  man« 

-    -    Ne  Usdet  cligiKiii,  fiuicl»t  CalHstntoti  omncs. 

,  CniiQBliitt  eft  MpM,  qai& bonus  esfo  potest*?  . 

For  in  vain  do  laws  make  a  distinction  'between  good  and 
b^d,  if  tjiey  be  all  blended  in  a  common  reward  1  '"  Mate 
.p'ereas,  qui  Gratias  virgines,  meretrice*  effecisti,**  said^  De- 
'mocritus  to  one,  that  gav6  large  gifts  to  all  men  alike.  Cpri- 
xjeming  which  it  was  excellently  saidty  Maximus  Tyrius^; 
"  Qui  largiuntur  indignis  ea,  quae  dignis  conferenda  essent, 
)tia  prsestant  absurda :  nam  et  ipsi  jacturam  faciunt,  in  bonos 
sunt  injuriosi^malosqueroborant,  segete  ac  materia  yitiorum 
supp6ditata :''  '*  To  give  to  vice  any  of  the  treatments  or  re- 
wards of  virtue,  is  a  treble  mischief:  the  gift  or  reward  is  losl^ 
— and  injury  is  done  to  virtue,— and  evil  men  are  encouraged 
in  their  evil  courses. 

i-  10.  By  consent,  silent  and  implicit,  we  are-  partakers  of 
the  fact  of  others;  by  not  eontradii^tingweare  sometimes-ad* 

judged  willing.  '-   .,.._.    ^     .- :^.    ... 

"  •'    Of  the  mam  part  of  theprOposUion^thereis  no  doubt,  but 

<  that  a  consenting  'to  evil  -  is  a  sin ;  a  consenting  to  any  ac- 

,tion  gires  it  as  much  authority.beiDg.-end  warranOy.-ashis 

consent  can  effect :  but  the  question  here  is,  what  are-  the 

"signs  of  consent  when  it  is  not  expressed,  and  when  the  man 

thalt  is  silent,  is  justly  presumed  willing.    This  inquiry  is  of 

use  in  the  matter  of  presumptive  dispensations,  and  in- the 

participation  of  good -and  evil  actions  and  rewards.     But  it 

hath  in  it  but  little  difficulty. 

'  11.  Fori  1.  It  is  evident  that  then  silence  is  an  implicit 
consent,  when  the  superior  or  the  interested  person,  whose 
consent  can  verify  the  act,  and  whose  power  can  easily  hin- 
der, it,  and  vho  is  bound  to  hinder  it  if  it  be  unlawful,  does 
yet  hold  bis  peace  and  forbids  it  not.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
because  every  man  is  supposed  to  do  his  duty,  unless  the  con- 
trary be  known :  aiid  therefore  when  a  prince  isees  his  sub- 

• -Martial,  lii.  81.  MalUirt,  p.  256.  ^  Seiin.  8.d«  BM«f. 
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^cts  doing  whattiie  law  ibtbidd,' and  which  >tbe  ban  €li8% 
^hinderi  it  k  t6  be  prefltimed  that  he  dispenses  with  them  in 
that  ease,  heeaui^  he  knows  thae  they  Will  expoand^te^sf- 
-Ibnce  to  be  a  licetiee ;  *and  thigrrforie  he'  dso  intends  it  s<$^o 
-long  as  Wis  silent/oi^  else  he  does  unreasotial>ty/-'and  to  no 
good  purpose  holds  his  ptece.  .s,./ 

12.  Bdt  this  i^  not  trui^  in  those  things,  which*  to  tlifeir 
Btabiliment  or  warranty,  require  a  positive  act.  For  sonfte- 
times  a' silence  is  but  an  indifferehce  and  netitrality,  accord- 
ing to  that  bf  the  law  %  '^  Qiii  tacet  non  Utique  fate^ur,  sed  tM^ 
men  verum  est  «umifioniiegare;''  "*  He  that  holds  hid  p^ace, 
neither  confesses  nor  denies :"  and  in  the  canon  ^  laW;^'  Idih 
iilli  ecdlesia  di^simulare  poteris; '  ita'  quod  n^e  contoradicere, 
nee  tuUm  videatis  prsestare  alssensum  \*^  The  bishop's  dissem- 
blit}^  ot  taking  ho  noti&^'in:  soo^  caseis,  is  etpounded  neitfacar 
to  Wa  cbntradiction  nor  Consent:  and  the -gloss  ^afflnsis, 
^'  Mull^  par  patiehtieii^  tolerantur^  queesidcfdacta  fuerint  ii^ 
judicium,  exigente  justitia  non  debeht  tolerari;'*  ^VSome 
things  ate  patiently  sufiei^d,  which' if  they  were  publicly 
complaint  df,  ought  hot  to  be  sufferfed/* — But  these  seeming 
antinomies  are  both  very  risaSodable  in  their  c^Wn  senses,  and 
therefore  are  very  easy  to  be  reconciled.  ....':•' 

13.  Fot  if  the  act>  about  which  the  superior*  is  patient, 
be  cpnniv^d  at,  it  is  either  because  fot  sOme  restsonableCa^nse 
be  pardons  th€  criminal ;  or  else  because  his  patience  is  ne* 
c^ssary  ahd  by  constraint. '  He  cannot  help  hitnself:  for*  no 
tsilehce  is  esteemed  a  ratihabition  of  a  past  act :  becatise'wfaeii 
the  thing  is  done  without  the  leave  of  the  superior,  his  si- 
lence or  speaking  cannot  alter  it,  or  legitimate  the  action  if 
it  was  evil ;  at  the  most,  it  does  butf  p&rdon  what  w  pasty 
*which  is  no  allowance  of  any  f\xtuYe  ^tioh'  of  the  same  na- 
iure*  Indeed  in  the  c6urt  of  conseieik>e,'6tiCh  a  siUnce;  or 
not  reproving  of  a  past  fault,  may  be  want  of  duty  and  disci* 
pUhe,  and  a  criminal  omission  of  What  We  are  obliged  to ; 
-but  hath  no  legal  or  natural  causaliflytipon  that  action  which 
is  past,  and  can  be  but  an  accidental  cause  or  occasion  of  a 

future. 

14.  But  then  silence  is  ah  interpretative  consent,  when  it 

is,  1.  a  silence  of  a  thing  observed,  and  2.  at  present,  and  3. 

c  Lib.  149.  ff.  de  Reg.  Jur.  ^  Cap,  Skipcr  io.  d«  Cogoat.  Spiriiuali. 

f  |b  cap.  i»tuD  jamdudom  dt  Pr»bfn. 
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^that  can  be  hindered :  and  then  indeed,  in  law^  it  is  a  great 
presumption,  but  not  always  in  conscience  »  because  it  may 
•proceed  from  a  neglect  of  duty  that  the  superior  takes  no  no^ 
tice  of  the  action,  or  from  many  other  cause8,.:as  pusillani* 
.mity,  just  fear^  or  weakness,  which,  because  they  cannot  al- 
ways be  proved  or  observed,  they  may  conclude  legally  from 
silence  to  consent  or  dispensation;  yet  the  process  of  con- 
>«cience  must  be  upon  more  wary  grounds,  and  where  there 
4s  so  much  fallibility  in  the  presumption,  the  consciieaiice  mu£^ 
•proceed  to  action  upon  more  certain  accounts,  and  must 
.strictly  foUow.her  rule,  or  must  have,  greater  causes  to  justify 
/her  liberty. 

15.  And  therefore  though  the  superior  be  silent,,  and 
-does  observe  the  action,  and  can  hinder  me ;  yet  J  jam  not  to 
presume  that  he  dispenses,  or  consents,  or  gives  me  leave  to 
go  besides  the  law,  unless  there  be  in  the  state  of  affairs  a 
just  cause  of  dispensation,  and  yet  a  reasonable  cause  of  hin^ 
'deringme  from  asking,  orhim  from  expressing,  his  leave ; 
dben  silence  may  be  presumed  to  be  leave,  though  the  cause 
of  dispensation  be  probable  only,  and  not  very  necessary.     , 

|n  the  reducing  this  to  practice,  three  cautions  are  to  be 
attended. 

16.  (1.)  When  a  subject. proceed9  to  action  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  leave,  or  a  tacit  dispensation,  this  presumption 
OT  supposition  must  be  made  use  of  before  the  action  be 
{done,  not  afterward.  For  it  can  never  be  honest  to  do  an 
act  in  hope  to  get  leave  afterward ;  for  until  (he  leave  be 
actually  given  or  reasonably  presumed,  it  is  prohibited,  and 

'  consequently  unlawful ;  and  if  a  dispensation  were  afterward 
.given  and  obtained,  it  were  nothing  but  a  pardop,  which  is 
■so  far  from  making  the  past  action  to  be  innocent,  that  it  sup- 
pers it  to  be  criminal,  for  else  there  were  noni.eed  of  pardpi). 
.He  that  sins  in  hope  of  pardon,  fears  nothing  of  the  sin  but 
the  smart,  he  things  there,  is  no  evil  but  punishment;  and 
;therefore  hath  nothing  towards  virtue  but  the  fear.  If  there- 
fore, before  the  action  be  undertaken,  the  dispensation  be  not 
presumed, — nothing  that  comes  after,  can  change  the  action. 

17.  (2.)  This  presumption  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond 
that  very  action,  that  is  done  in  the  presence^  or  within  the 
notice  and  observation,  of  the  superior.  For  although  it 
should  be  true,  that  he  does  give  tacit  coxisent  or  leave  to 
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this  particular, — yet  it  follows  not,  that  theFefore  he  does  so. 
to  any  or  all  of  the  same  kind.  For  that  may  be  just  or  to- 
lerable once,  which,  if  repeated,  may  be  changed  in, circum- 
stances, or  become  evil  example,  or  of  intolerable  efiect  by 
the.  very  repetition;  or  the  mind  of  the  superior  may  change^ 
or  the  causes  of  dispensation  may  cease.  And  after  alU  since; 
this  dispensation  wholly  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  su- 
perior, and  this  consent  is  then  only  justly  presumed,  when 
he  lobserves  the  action,  and  forbids  it  not,  the  presumption 
is  wholly  at  an  end,  when  he  does  not  see  it  -,  and  therefore 
a  tacit  consent  oi:  leave  to  an  observed  action  can,  at  no  hand,, 
be  extended  to  a  consent  or  leave  to  others,  that  are  not  ob- 
served  by  him. 

IS.  (3.)  If  the  tacit  dispensation  be  of  such  nature,  that 
it  cannot  give  leave  to  a  present  observed  action,  but  by  in-, 
troducing  a  faculty,  or  state,  or  potentiality  of  doing  the  like, 
then  it  is  certain  that  if  the  present  action  be  tacitly  dispensed 
withal  or  consented  to,  it  may  be  extended  to  all  of  the  like,, 
kind ;  but  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  such  a  tacit  consent  is. 
not  so  easily  to  be. presumed.  .  The  Bishop  of  Bitonto  for; 
bis  exercise  was  filnging  of  a  leaden  weight,  and  by  chance, 
killed  his  servant,  who  unfortunately  crossed  the  way,  as  the 
lead  was  irrecoverably  passing  from  his  hand,  and,  for  this 
iQisfortune  in  the  chance  of  blood,  is  made  irregular.  After- 
ward in  the  presence  of  his  superioic  seeing  a  young  Turk 
dying,  who  had  expressed  some  inclinations  to  Christianity, 
baptizes  him  in  the  instant  before  his  death,  and  was  observed 
and  connived  at  by  his  superior,  and  therefore  had  a  presump- 
tive leave  or  dispensation  for  his  irregularity.  But  because 
this  single  action  could  not  have  been  dispensed,  but  by 
taking  off  his  irregularity,  it  took  away  all  that  which  could 
hinder  his  future  doing  his  episcopal  office ;  and  therefore  he. 
hath  the  same  presumptive  leave  for  the  future  actions,  which, 
will  not  be  observed,  as  for  the  present  which  was.  But  then 
the  first  presumption  must  be  very  reasonable  and  sure :  for 
although  a  probable  presumption  may  suffice  to  conclude  for 
leave  in  a  single  present  action,  whose  effects  determine  with 
itself;  yet  if  it  have  influence  upon  the  future  (as  in  the  case 
before  cited),  it  ought  to  be  better  considered,  and  more 
warily  conducted  by  the  superior,  and  therefore  not  readily 
presumed  by  the  subject.  These  are  the  measures  of  guessing 
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at  a  consent  by  silence*    There  is  also  one  w^y  more  of  los* 
plicit  or  secret  consent^  viz. 

•19.  He  does  implicitly  consent  to  an  action,  T?ho  con-* 
sents  or  commands  any  thing  to  be  done,  from   whence 
such  an  action  or  leave  must  necessarily  follow:  and  ttie 
Fe^ason  is/becaHse  he  ought  not  to  do  things  repugnant  tO' 
each  other.  He  that  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  a  thingir' 
is  the  cause  of  my  doing  it,  as  much  as  if  he  commanded  it» 
And  this  is  more  than  a  tacit  consent^  or  dispensation  re«> 
Spectively ;  for  it  is  a  virtual.    He  that  collates  the  order  of 
priesthood  upon  me,  intends  I  should  do  the  whole  office* 
**  Princeps-enira,  qui  illi  dignitatem  dedit,  omnia  gerere  de» 
crevit/*  saith  the  law  ^.    Thus  he  that  dispenses  in  the* irre^ 
gttlarity,  consents  to  all  the  actions^  which  he  does  by  virtue 
of  the  removing  that  impediment,  wh6  is^so  dispensed  with. 
Which  proposition  is  only  so  tO'be  understood,  when  there  i» 
nothing  wanting  to  the  effecting  such  an  action  but  th^  re^ 
moving  that  impediment-:  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  tbat»i» 
dispensed  wiih^*  will  use  bis  liberty ;  and  the  dispensation,  if  it 
be  at  all,  is  directed  so,  and  is  in  order  to  it*  But  if  the  superior 
doeS'  an  action,  which  is  not  in  order  to^an  end,  neither  4n 
order  of  nature  or  of  intention,  but  yet  it  can  be  consequent 
to  it^~^hat  consequent  action  is  not  to  b^  imputed  to  him,  who 
did  something  precedent,' without  whicb  that  action  could 
not  have  been  done.  *  Thus  if  a  prince  pardon^  a  thief,  or  a 
friend  begs  his  pardon  that  killed  a  man,  although  he  could' 
not  have  stolen  any  more  without  that  pardon,  yet  that  aft^- 
theft  or  murder  is  not  imputable  to  him,  that  gave,  or  to  him 
that  begged,  the  parddn,-^unless  they  did  it  wit}b  that  very 
intention ;  for  the  pardon  is  not  in  any  natural  order  to  anjr 
such  consequent  action, — and  therefore,  without  his  own  or 
designed  conjunction  and- intuition,  cannot  convey  the  crime 
and  guiltiness. 

'      '  Question. 

.  30^  Upon  the  occasion  of  this,  it  iasfeasonable  to  inquire 
'how  far  it  may  be  lawful,  and  can  be  innocent,  to  permit  a 
sin  8.' 

The  case  is  this.    Pancirone,  an  Italian  gentleman,  in- 

>  Lib,  Qaidam.  AT.  de  Re  Jodie,  et  Ub*  Barbariai.  ff.  de  Offio.  Pr«tor. 

4  S«p  book  1.  ebap.-S.  rale  8.  aaoib.  17^  18.       .  .  . .   ^ . 
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Tites  a  German  ambassador  to  dinner;  feasts  him  nobly,  seiff 
before  him  plenty  of  delicious  winCi,  enough  to  exhilarate  him 
and  all  his  company;  but  the  Geninm>  after  his  country 
fashion^  thinks  it  no  entertainment  unless  he  be  drunk.  The 
qti^^ibh  is,  whether  Panbttone'sinB  in  iettmg  befoife  bi m  ao& 
ntttich  more  as  will  411  the  utmost  capacity  of  hii  intemper^ 
atice.    Is  it  lliwfnr  to  sufier  him  to  b^  drunk  ? 

'  21.  If  thid  q^uestidH  had  been  «dced  in'the  ptttnitite 
church,  the  absWer  would  have  been  sli^tt>of  to  thein^irer, 
a9l  one  who  no  better  understood  tfa^  laws  of  sobrietyand 
hospitafily,  and  the  measures  of  the  Christian  feastings.  Po- 
sidonius  tells  of  St.  Austin ;  "  Ustid  est  frugali  mensa  et^so* 
bi'ia,  qu8B  (juidern,  inter  olera  et  legumina,  etilmi^cames  ali- 
cftiando  propter  hospite^  et  quosque  inferiores  continebat. 
Semper  aiutem  vinum  habebat,  (t|nod  tdmen  mod^ratisslme 
l^bebait,  quia  noVierat  et  docebat,  ut  apostoks-  dicit,  quod 
'omnis  creatures  Dei  bona  sit,  et  nihil  abjicie^dum  quod  cum 
gratiarum  actione  percipitur :^''  "He  h&d  that  which  Wdft 
good  atid  useful  for  himselfi  according  to  his  own  m€lasur68y 
and  something  better  for  strangers.  He  always  had  wine>. 
biit  it  was  drank  very  sparingly;  because  'every  creature  of 
God  is  good,  if  it  be  received  with  tiianksgivin'g.- "  But  if 
the  guests  be  permitted  to  drink  to  drtmkenness,  who  shall 
say  *Amen'  it  thy  giving  of  thatiks?  ofhowshaltthou  give 
thanks  at  the  spoiling  of  the  gifts  of  God  ?  There  is  no  pen- 
adventure  but  as  a  feast  is  the  enlargetnent  of  our  ordinary 
diet,  so  the  entertainment  of  guests  is  a  freer  use  of  our  li- 
berty, so  it  be  within  the  limits  and  capacities  of  sobriety* 
But  though  the  guest's  ineal  may  be  lai^er  than  our  ordinary, 
yet  we  must  secure  our  own  duty  m6re  than  we  can  secure 
theirs.  When  the  Greeks  whom  LucuUus  feasted,  wondered 
why,  for  their  s^es,  he  should  be  so  large  in  their  expenses, 
lie  answered,  *'  Nonnihil,  O  hospites,  viBstri  causa;  seid  maxi- 
ma pars,  Luculli  gratia  ;''  '*  Something  of  this,  O  guests,  is  for 
]four  sakes,  but  the  most  of  it  is  for  my  own  magnificence  ^.'^ 
We  should  take  care  to  do  so,  that  though,  for  ouf  guests, 
we  do  something  more  than  ordinary,  yet  our  greatest  care 
should  be  for  ourselves,  that  we  do  nothing  that  may  misbe- 
come the  house  of  one  of  Christ's  servants^    Would  Panci- 

AMXM;XX«r.  Piutar6b»  Apoph.  '^yl,  torn.  l'.  p.  519.  B.  (J.  R.  P.) 
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fone  suffer  the  Qerman  ambassador  to  lie  with  his  womenV 
when  he  entertains  hiro^  and  make  his  chambers  a  scene  of 
Ivst?  certainly  he  would  esteem  it  infinitely  dishonesty  if  W 
an  bonevt  family  he  should  offer  so  great  an  injury ;  and  why 
may  not  his  chambers  minister  to  lust^ — as  well  as  his  dining- 
room  or  cellars^  to  beastly  drunkenness  i  and  is  it  not  a»: 
honourable,  th$t:the  family  should  be  aecGfupted  sober,  as  to 
be  esteemed  cheiste?  or  k  not  drunkenness  dishonesty  as 
well  a&  lust?  and  why  may  not  Pancirone  as  well  bid  his^^ 
servants  keep  the  door  to  wantonness,  and  hold  the  chalice 
to  beastly  vomitings  ?  In  these  things  there  is  no  other  dif- 
ference, but  that  as  clothes,  so  vices^  also  are  in  and  out  of 
feshion  as  it  happeps.  He  that  means  to  be  a  sef vant  of  God„ 
must^  for  himself  and  all  his  house,  take  care  that  God  be 
not  there  dishonoured.  "  t  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord/* 
aaid  Joshua :  and  when  God  gave  to  the  Israelites  the  law  of 
Uie  sabbath^  he  gave  it  for  themselves  and  their  families  and' 
the  strangers  within  their  gates.  But  so  corrupt  ai^  dege-^ 
lyerotts  are  the  manners  of  Christians^  that  our  ff^asta  aremw 
nistries  of  sin,  aind  every  guest  hath  leave  to  command  the 
house,  even  when  he  cannot  command  himself:  but  this  is 
tiot  Kor'  dvd\oy(av  irttrmag,  the  Christian  sobriety  hath  other 
Iaws#  Do^s  any  man,  when  he  relieves  the  poor  at  his  ga^ey. 
give  them  leave  to  drink  till  they  be  drunk  i  and  yet  what 
they  give  to  the  poor^  is  given  for  God's  sake:  but  when 
they  minister  to  the  rich  man  within,  for  whose  sake  is  that 
excess  given  ?  If  Codrus  asks  an  alms,  we  refuse  himy  if  we 
suppose  he  will  make  himself  drunk  with  it,  and  we;  think  we 
are  bound  to  refuse  him :  and  can  it  be  lawful  to  give  to  a 
guest  within,  what  it  is  unlawful  to  give  to  a  guest  without  ?  If 
it  be  unlawful^  it  is  certain  it  is  not  unavoidable :  but  if  there, 
be  difficulty  in  declining  it  to  some  meui  then,  besides  that 
which  is  principally  intended  by  ovr  blessed  Saviour,  we  see 
also  there  is  very  great  reason  in  those  words,  "  When  thou 
makest  a  feast,  call  not  the  ri<;ih,  but  call  the  poor  :'^  these 
yrill  not  tempt  you  to  make  them  drunk ;  it  may  be,  the  others 
will.  If  our  guest  makes  himself  drunk  with  the  usual  pro- 
visions which  must  be  indistinctly  ministered  at  feasts,  that 
cannot  be  helped,  but  by  refusing  to  receive  such  persons 
again  to  our  table :  but  he  that  knowingly  and  observingly 
espies  the  meeting  turn  to  God's  dishonour,  and  does  not  put 
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ia  limit  to  that  sea  of  drinks  and  place  a  shore  and.  a  strand 
to  the  inundation,  will  find  that  God  is  departed  from^  that 
meetingi  and  the  pleasing  of  his  drunken  guests  will  not 
make  him  recompense  for  the  loss  of  such  an  inhabitant.  A 
man  must^  at  no  hand,  consent  to  his  brother's  sin:  and  he 
that  can,  and  ought  to,  hinder  it,  and  does  not,— by  interpre- 
tation, does  consent.  For.he  that  gives  a  man  a  goblet  of  in- 
temperance^  with  which  he  sees  him  about  to  drown  his  soul, 
is  just  as  innocent  as  he,  that  lends  him  a  knife  to  cut  bis 
own  throat.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  when  the  case  is 
evident  and  notorious ;  for  in  the  approaches  and  accesses  to 
drunkenness  the  matter  is  less  than  in  the  lending  of  a  knife, 
because  it  is  yet  disputable,  whether  he  lyill  finish  his  intem- 
perance: butif  itbe  plain  that  drunkenness  is  designed,  the 
case  is  all  one ;  and  if  it  be  not  perfectly  designed,  yet  as  it 
steals  on  discernibly,  so  the  sin  of  him  that  ministers  to  the 
crime,  increases  up  to  the  same  proportion  of  effect  and 
guiltiness.  Hospitality  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  charity  :  and 
that  is  but  an  ill  welcome,  which  first  procures  a  fever,  and, 
it  may  be,  after  it  an  irrevocable  damnation. 

22.  And  he  that  gives  council  or  aid  to  ah  action  good 
or  evil^  consents  to  it,  and  it  is  imputed  to  him  as  a  product 
of  his  will  and  choice. 

This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  all  laws  ^  civil  atid  canon,  and 
the  municipal  laws  of  all  those  nations,  of  which  I  have  seen 
any  records  concerning  this  matter:  and  the  interpreters 
universally  consent,  with  this  proviso, — ^that  the  counsel  be  so 
much  cause  of  the  action,  that  without  it  it  would  not'have 

^  am 

tjeen  done.  For  if  the  action  would  have  been  done  however^ 
then  he  that  counsels  to  it,  is  guilty  in  conscience  always ; 
but  unless  it  be.  in  great  crimes,  and  '  in  detestationem  facti,' 
it  is  not  always  punished  in  law.  But  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
very  just,  so  that  a  difference  were  made  in  the  degree  of 
punishment :  for  he  whose  counsel  is  wholly  author  of  the 
fact,  is  guilty  of  more  evil  than  he,  who  only  adds  hardness 
to  him,  who  has  resolved  upon  the  crime.  But,  in  the  court 
of  conscience,  he  stands  guilty  that  gives  evil  counsel,  whe- 
ther the  criminal  would  have  done  it  with  or  without  his 

'  Cap.  si  qois  vidaan.  50.  distinct,  cap.  S.  de  Cler.  pag.  in  Daello.  cap.  Sicat 
Digsom.  sect.  Clericos.  de  .Humicld.  ^ 

VOL.    XIV.  Y 
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icounsc  :  and  therefore  the  laws  do  very  well  also  to  punish 
evil  counsellors. 

Qaam  bene  dispositmn  terrii,  at  dignds  iniqat 
Fructas  coasilii  primis  aatoribos  instet. 
Sic  maltos  flavio,  yates,  arente  per  annos, 
Hospite  qui  caeso  monnk  placare  Tonantem, 
Itaventas  primos  Busiridis  imboit  aras, 
£t  oeoidit  sfeyi,  qaod  dixerat,  hostia  sacri : 

So  Claudian  ^.  The  evil  counsellor  is  first  to  feel  the  evil 
(effect  of  his  own  pernicious  counsel ;  that  is,  if  his  counsel 
persuade  to  sin,  not  if  it  prove  unfortunate :  not  but  that 
even  counsel,  that  is  giveti  with  purpose  to  do  a  mischief,  id 
highly  to  be  punished,  not  only  by  the  degree  of  the  evil  effect, 
but  by  the  degree  of  the  malice  that  advised  it ;  but  that 
those  events,  which  were  not  foreseen  or  designed,  cannot 
be  imputed  to  him  that  gave  the  best  advice  he  could,  but 
could  not  help  it  if  he  were  deceived  in  his  judgment.  But 
if  the  counsel  be  to  a  sin  or  an  unworthy  action,  there  is  no 
need  to  expect  the  event  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  counsel. 
23.  The  same  is  also  affirmed  in  the  case  of  giving  aids  to 
an  action  good  or  bad  ;  in  which  there  is  no  variety,  but  of 
degrees  only  :  for  when  they  are  (tvv  re  dv  epxo/xevoi  ill  com- 
bination, it  is  mischief  with  a  witness. 

Nod  caret  e£recla«  qaod  volaere  dao. 

It  is  an  aggravatit)n  of  the  impiety,  when  the  zeal  of  malice  is 
so  potent,  that  it  is  greater  than  the  power,  and  therefore 
calls  in  aid  to  secure  the  mischief.  But  he  that  so  assists^ 
that,  he  is  the  great  effective  cause  of  the  evil,  which,  with- 
out his  aid,  would  not  have  been  done  at  all,— ris  entirely 
guilty. 

Sic  opifex  laiiri,  torroeDtoramqae  repertory 
Qui  fanesta  novo  fabricaverat  sera  dolori, 
Primas  inexpertDin,  Sicnlo  cogente  tjranuo, 
Sensit  opas,  docaitque  suain  magire  javenoam  ^ 

'  Perillus  invented  and  made  witty  instruments  of  cruelty,  to 
invite  Phalaris  to  a  witty  mischief;  but  the  tyrant  was  just 
that  once,  and  made  him  teach  his  own  brazen  bull  to  roar.' 
j^ut  if  the  aid  do  but  facilitate  the  work,  the  assistant  is  pu- 
nishable according  to  the  efficacy  of  his  aid,  in  human  laws; 

^  ClaadiaQ.  lib.  1.  in  Eolrop.  157.  Gesneri  yol.  !•  psg.  S38.  '  Claad.  ibid. 
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but  in  conscience  he  is  guilty,  according  to  the  secret  malice 
of  the  principle :  and  therefore  when  Lucius  Carpentua  killed 
Nicanor,  his  page  that  hated  Nicanor  mortally,  and  did  no- 
thing but  thrust  his  master'^^s  sword  further  into  his  heart,  to 
show  his  ill-will,  though  Carpentus  had  sufficiently  killed 
him,  was  as  much  a  murderer  as  his  master  was.  In  human 
laws,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  these  things. 

1.  For  if  many,  by  joined  counsel,  set  upon  a  man  and 
kill  him  together,  though  one  only  gave  him  a  deadly  wound, 
yet  all  are  guilty  of  the  murder,  because  they  all  intended  it, 
and  did  something  towards  it. 

2.  But  if  in  heat  of  blood,  and  by  the  surprise  of  passion, 
thia  be  done,  he  only  that  gave  the  deadly  wound,  is  the 
homicide,  and  the  rest  are  injurious,  and  are  punished  ac- 
cordingly. 

'  3.  If  one  give  the  deadly  wound,  and  the  other  knock 
him  on  the  head  and  so  speed  him,  they  are  both  murderers 
alike. 

4.  If  many  strike  a  man,  and  of  all  these  wounds  together 
he  dies,  they  are  equally  guilty ;  for  the  law  justly  presumes, 
that  their  malice  is  equal,  by  their  conjunct  attempt ;  and 
tliere  being  nothing  in  the  event  to  distinguish  them,  the 
presumption  is  reasonable,  and  ought  to  pass  into  effect. 

5.  If  the  man  be  dead  but  with  one  wound,  and  it  be  not 
known  which  of  the  assistants  did  it,  they  are  all  alike  ac- 
counted homicides ;  for  every  of  them  is  justly  supposed  to 
have  had  malice  enough  to  have  done  it,  and  which  of  them 
had  the  hap  to  do  it,  is  not  known;  therefore  there  can  be 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  in  the  punishment,  because  the 
guilt  is  alike,  and  the  event  not  discernibly  any  one's  pecu- 
liar. But  although  in  external  judicatories  the  proceedings 
afe  various,  and  considering  there  is  no  other  way  of  judging 
what  is  secret  and  undistinguishable,  this  way  is  necessary 
and  unavoidable  of  proceeding  by  the  most  reasonable  and 
probable  methods  of  justice  ;  yet  in  the  court  of  conscience 
there  is  a  more  certain  proceeding,  and  the  answer  is  regular, 
and  one ;  according  to  the  degree  of  the  will  and  choice,  and 
the  tendency  of  our  affections  to.  the  event,  so  we  shall  be 
judged :  and  therefore  concerning  this,  our  own  conscience 
is  the  only  measure  of  our  expectations  ;  and  the  will  is  the 
measure  of  reward.     But  these  things  only  two  can  know, 

y2 
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the  Spirit  of  God>  and  the  spirit  of  a  man;  and  that  is  enough 
to  finish  the  process  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

Question. 

24.  Whether,  or  no,  is  the  making  and  providing  the  in-, 
struments,  which  usually  minister  to  sin,  by  interpretation 
such  an  aid  to  the  sin,  as  to  involve  our  will  and  consent  to^ 
the  sin,  and  make  us  partakers  of  the  guilt? 

To  this  I  answer,  first  in  general,  that  all  those  arts  and 
trades  of  life,  which  minister  only  to  vanity  and  trifling 
pleasures,  are  of  ill  fame,  such  as  are  jugglers,  tumblers,  play- 
ers, fencers,  and  the  like  ;  it  being  an  injunction  of  the  Apos- 
tle"™, that  every  Christian  should  labour  with  his  hands,  ro 
dyaOhv, '  that  which  is  good,'  that  is,  something  profitable  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  acceptable  to  God:  and  to. the  same, 
purpose  is  it,  that  all  that  a  Christian  does,  must  be  apt  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  one  of  these  heads,  ra  aXriOrif  to,  xrh^va,  ra 
Sficaia,  TO  ayva,  ra  7rpo(r0eA^,  Ev^Tjjua  *'  either  the  true  or  the. 
honest,  the  just  or  the  pure,  the  lovely  or  of  good  refport" ;" 
and  it  will  be  bard  to  reduce  some  of  those  trades  to  any  of 
these  heads.  But  I  cannot  see  reason  enough  to  say,  that  if 
any  man  sins  by  the  using  pf  these  arts,  and  their  productions, 
that  the  artist  is  partaker  of  the  crime ;  because  he,  designing 
only  to  niaintain  himself,  and  to  please  the  eyes  and  ears  and 
youthful  passions  of  others,  may  possibly  not  communicate^ 
in  their  sin,  who  overact  their  liberty  and  their  vanity.  But 
because  such  persons  are  not  so  wise  or  discerning  as  to  be 
able  to  discern  so  nicely  one  formality  from  another,  but 
desire  upon  any  terms  to  get  as  much  money  as  they  can, 
and  that  if  they  were  so  wise  as  to  be  able  to  discern  the 
measures  of  their  duty,  they  would  employ  themselves  better, 
therefore  in  the  whole,  such  persons  are  to  be  reproved, 
though  the  arts  themselves  might  otherwise  be  tolerated. 
They  are  not  unlawful^  because  they  are  directly  evil ;  but 
because  they  do  but  little  or  no  good,  such  as  are  jesters,  and 
buffoons,  and  jugglers ;  at  the  best  they  are  but  fiaraiorexviai, 
vain  arts,  and  if  they  be  not  directly  punishable,  they  can 
have  no  reward  at  all.  But  Alexander  did  very  well  to.  a 
fellow,  who  made  it  his  trade  and  livelihood  to  stand  at 
distance  and  throw  little  peas  in  at  the  eye  of  a  needle,  made 

.  »  Bphei.  if,  28.        .  n  Philip,  if .  B. 
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on  purpose  just  so  big  as  would  receive  them : — the  ffellow, 
seeing  the  prince  admire  his  dexterous  aim,  expected  a 
great  reward ;  and  the  prince,  observing  the  fellow's  expec- 
tation, rewarded  him  with  a  whole  bushel  of  peas.  It  was 
a  reward  worthy  of  such  an  employment.  A  man  cannot  be 
blamed  for  having  such  an  art^  but  he  that  makes  that  to  be 
his  trade,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  idle  person :  and  there- 
fore although  he  may  be  tolerated  in  the  commopwealth, 
where  there  live  many  persons  more  idle  and  useless  than 
l)imself, — ^and  although,  if  other,  things  were  well,  the  man 
tould  not  be  directly  condemned  for  this,  and  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  damnation ;  yet  because  if  other  things 
were  well,  he  would  quickly  employ  hiinself  better, — there* 
fbre  such  persons,  when  they  come  near  a  spiritual  guide,  are 
tb  be  called  off  from  that,  which,  at  the  best,  is  good  for  no- 
tfaitug,  and  stands  too  near  a  sin  to  be  endured  in  the  scruti*- 
liies  after  life  eternal. 

25.  But  some  inquire,  whetherthe  trade  of  cardmakers 
and  dicemakers  be  lawful :  and  the  reason  of  their  doubt  is, 
because  these  things  are  used  by  the  worst  of  men,  and  to 
very  vile  purposes;  to  which  these  arts  do  minister,  and 
therefore  are  reasonably  suspected  as  guilty  of  a  participation 
of  the  consequent  crimes. 

26.  To  which  I  answer,  that  some  things  minister  to  sin 
immediately,  others  mediately  only,  and  by  the.interyen- 
tion  of  something  else  ;  some  minister  to  sin  inevitably  and 
-by  their  design  and  institution ;  others,  by  the  fault  of  them 
that  use  them  ill ;  and  lastly,  some  things  minister  to  evil 
and  to  no  good;  others,  to  good  and  evil  promi8cuouisly» 
These  three  distinctions  make  but  one  difference  of  things, 
but  give  several  reasons  of  that  difference*    Those  things, — 
which  minister  to  sin  immediately,  by  their  very  nature  and 
design,  and  therefore  minister  to  no  good,  unless  it  be  acci- 
dentally and  by  the  virtue  of  something  else,  nothing  apper- 
taining to  them, — are  certainly  unlawful ;  and  of  this  there  is 
no  question,  and  that  for  all  those  reasons  contained  in  their 
description,  they  are  of  evil, — and  they  are  evil, — and  they 
tend  to  evil.    But  if  they  can  minister  to  good,  if  they  of 
themselves  are  innocent,  if  they  can  be  used  without  doing 
hurt,  although  they  are  generally  abused,  yet  be  that  makes 
them  in  order  only  to  such  uses,  to  which,  of  themselves,  they 
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can  and  ought  to  minister^ — partakes  not  of  the  sin  of  them> 
that  abuse  the  productions  of  his  art  and  labour.  And  thi9 
is  remarkable  in  the  case  of  pictures  and  images :  concerning 
the  making  of  which  thfere  was  a  great  question  in  the  primi- 
tiye  church ;  but  the  case  of  conscience  they  thus  determin- 
ed. It  was  unlawful  to  make  pictures  or  images  for  heathen 
temples,  or  for  any  use  of  religion :  "  Imo  tu  colis,  qui  facia 
ut  coli  possint ;"  *  He  that  makes  them  that  they  may  be 
worshipped,  is  a  worshipper  of  them;'  that  is,  he  partakes  of 
bis  sin  that  he  does  worship.  But  because  the  art  statuary 
and  of  painting  might  be  used  to  better  purposes^  therefore 
they  were  advised  to  do  so^  but  to  separate  them  from  all 
approaches  towards  religion ;  of  which  I  hfive. already  **  given 
accounts  out  of  TertuUian  p.  And  the  same  is  the  answer  con* 
cerning  the  trades  of  making  cards  and  dice.  But  although 
this  be  but  an  instance  of  this  rule  ;  yet  because  it  relates  to 
the  practice  of  so  great  a  part  of  mankind,  it  may  deserve  to 
be  considered  alone  in  order  to  that  relation  and  that  prac- 
tice. For  it  wholly  depends  upon  this,— If  it  be  innOiCe])t> 
if  it  can  be  good  to  play  at  cards  and  dice,  then  the  trade  of 
making  the  instruments  of  playing  is  also  innocent.  If  nol^ 
that  which  ministers  to  nothing  but  sin^  must  be  of  the  kini- 
dred  of  sin,  atid  in  the  same  condemnation. 

Question. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  play  at  cards  or  dice  f 

27.  St.Chrysostom^  affirms,  "Non  Deum  invenis^e  lu- 
dum,  sed  diabplum;"  "Not  God,  but  the  devil',  found  out 
play." — It  may  be,  he  alluded  to  that  of  Plato  %  whp  says 

^  See  lib.  2.  cLap.  2.  rale  6.  namb.  31. 
P  De  SpeoUoalis,  c.  23.  .  ^  Homil.  6.  in  Matt, 

r  Qaem  'Deam  hojas  luandi'  vocat  apo^lolos :  qoem  Deam  scil.  hnjasmodi  lacle- 
ram  aactorem  iniligitat  Hieronjmas  Cremonensis,  poeta  upo  inc'elebris. 

Mox  Ter6  gratam  lodam  roortalibas  ipse 

Oslendit  Deas,  et  inorem  certanunjs  hvQns. 

Namqae  olim,  nt  perhibent,  dilectam  Scacchida,  qa^  non 

Inter  Seriadas  prsestantior  altera  NjmpAias, 

Compressit  rip£  erraAtem,  et  nil  tale  pntantem,^ 

Dam  pascit  niveos  berbosa  ad  flamioa  olores. 

Tam  bicoIor6m  buxiim  deditj  atqne,  padoriit 

Amissi  pretia^ij  yario  ordine  picturatam 

Argentique  aoriqae  gravem  tAbolam  addit,  usoinqoe 

Edocait ;  Nympbseqae  etiam  nanc  servat  lidnorem 

Et  nomen  lados,  celebrat  qaem  maxima  Roma, 

Eatremaeqae  homioum  di versa  ad  littora  gentes. 
*  Phsedro. 
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that  the  spirit  Theuth  invented  tables  and  dice ;  but  then  he 
says  that  the  same  spirit  found  out  arithmetic,  geometry^ 
and  astronomy ;  and  therefore  from  hence  we  can  make  no 
conjecture.  St.  Cyprian*  says,  that  ''quidam,  studio  ]itera<^ 
rum  bene  eruditus,  multum  meditando  maflum  et  pemiciosum 
studium  adinvenit,  instinctu  solius  Zabuli,  qui  eum  artibus 
suis  repleverat..  Hanc  ergo  artem  ostendit,  quam  et  colendam 
sculpturis  cum  sua  imagine  fabricavit ;"  "some  very  learned 
persons,  inspired  and  filled  with  the  arts  of.  the  spirit  Zabu-  /* 
lus,  taught  the  art  of  dice  and  tables :"  and  he  adds,  **that 
he  so  ordered  it,  that  no  man  might  touch  the  tables,  till  he 
had  first  sacrificed  to  Zabulus."  And  therefore  M.  Mantua 
affirmed  it  to  be  very  unlawful  to  play  at  dice  or  tables,  upon 
this  very  reason  ;  "  Non  tantum  aleae  lusum  crimen  esse,  sed 
inalorum  dsemonum  inventum ;"  ^'  It  must  needs  be  unlawful 
when  it  is  more  than  so,  as  being  the  very  invention  of  the 
devil.'* — And  this  fierce  declamation  hath  prevailed  amongst 
many  wise  men  to  the  condemnation  of  it.  Vincentius" 
says,  "Manus  diaboli  est  Indus  taxillorum:"  and  Bodinus'^ 
is  yet  more  particular,  he  tells  us  how ;  for,  says  he,  "  In 
alea  et  fortuito  illius  jactu  geomantiam  artemque  diabolicam 
sitam  esse  ;"  "  The  Qhance  and  luck  of  it  is  a  kind  of  geo- 
xnancy  or  diabolical  art."  Indeed  if  he  had  meant  that  the 
art  of  conducting  the  fall  of  the  contingent  die  had  been  di- 
abolical and  a  juggling  art,  he  had  spoken  reason  and  truth  : 
but  that  there  is  a  diabolical  art  in  the  contingency  and 
chance  of  it^  is  little  better  than  a  contradiction ;  unleas  he 
could  make  it  appear  that  the  fall  of  the  dice  was^  by  God, 
committed  to  the  devil's  conduct :  which  truly  is  not  very 
probable  in  some  cases  to  be  admitted ;  but  because  it  is 
uncertain,  Apherdianus  calls  it  diabolical,  or  found  out  by 
the  devil,  by  reason  of  the  craft  used  in  it^  and  the  evils 
consequent  to  it : 

Daeaooif  isftiocto  libi  quod  rtperere  malfgDiy 
Cttm  Ttrib  boBiDes  n  mu  damia  doiit . 

And  indeed  this  is  almost  the  whole  state  of  the  queMtion ; 
for  there  are  so  many  evils  in  the  use  of  these  sports, — thfty 
are  made  trades  of  fraud  and  livelihood, — they  arc  acconipa^ 
nied  so  with  drinking  and  swearing, — ^tbey  arc  no  »cattdftJ^J"»' 

*  De  AleatoffibBs.        •  Senii*  de  8,  lUtlkku         «  Lil».  1.  4«  thiimtM^* 
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by  blasphemies  and  quarrels^ — so  infamous  by  the  mispend** 
ing  our  precious  time, — ^and  the  ruin  of  many  families, — they 
80  often  make  wise  men  fools  and  slaves  of  passion ; — that 
y/e  may  say  of  them  that  use  these  inordinately, 

T0V9UVO9,  &m  fjAvar  ixfiv^-ai  or^Xiyy, 

'  they  are  in  an  oci^an  of  mischiefs,  and  can  hardly  swim  to 
shore  without  perishing.'  And  therefore  it.is  no  wonder,  that 
holy  men  and  wise  commonwealths,  observing  the  great  evil 
of  them,  and  haying  not  skill  or  experience  enough  to  tell 
of  any  good  that  is  in  them,  have  forbid  them  utterly.  -This 
is  the  observation  of  St.  Isidore  ^ :  *^  Ab  hac  arte  autem  fraus 
et  mendacium  atque  perjurium  nunquam  abest,  postremo  et 
odium  et  damna  rerum :  unde  et  aliquando,  propter  haec  sce- 
lera,  interdicta  legibus  fuit ;"  ^*  Fraud  and  lying  and.  per- 
jury are  the  inseparable  attendants  upon  cards  and  dice,  and 
hatred  and  great  losses  follow ;  and  therefore  because  of  this 
appendant  wickedness,  sometimes  these  are  wholly  forbidden 
by  the  laws." 

28.  For  so  we  find  it  forbidden  in  the  civil  laws  of 
princes  and  republics.  M.  Mantua "  tells,  that,  by  an  old 
law  of  Egypt,  every  man  was  easily  admitted  to  the  accusa« 
tion  of  a  gamester  or  dice-player;  and  if  he  were  convicted 
of  it,  he  was  condemned  to  the  quarries :  and  Josephus  Mas- 
cardus  ^  tells,  that  those  who  were  remarked  as  daily  and 
common  gamesters,  were  infamous,  and  not  admitted  to  give 
testimony  in  a  cause  of  law«  It  is  certain  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  laws ; 

Sea  mayin  Tetita  legibas  alea'. 

The  lex  Roscia  punished  thosef  persons  with  banishment,  who 
lost  any  considerable  portions  of  their  estates  by  playing  at 
dice;  and  sometimes  the  laws  did  condemn  them  th^t  lost 
money,  to  pay  four  times  so  much  to  the  fiscus,  as  Asconius 
PsBdianus  tells  in  his  observations  upon  Cicero's  second 
book  '  de  Divinatione.'  Justinian  the  emperor  **  made  an  ex- 
press law  against  it,  forbidding  it  both  in  public  and  private 

1  Earip.  Hippolj^l.  824.  ed.  Monk.  p.  103. 

*  Lib.  1.  Origin,  cap.  67,  •  Polymath,  lib.  8.  cap.  3. 

«>  De  Prob.  toI.  2.  cone.  13.  6,  c  Horat  Od.  iii.  24.  58. 

d  Lib.  3.  cod.  Justin,  tit.  43.  et  in  Authentic,  tit.  de  Sacrosanctts  Episcopis. 
iect.  Ihterdicinius.  .  '■ 
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houses.  Magnus  Sforza  forbade  dice  and  tables  to  be  used 
in  his  camp  :  Phillippus  Adeodatus  severely  prohibited  it  in 
tho  commonwealth;  so  did  Charles  VII.  of  France:  for  in 
the  perpetual  and  daily  abuse  of  feiich  sports  the  common^ 
wealth  bath  much  incommodity/and  consequently  many  in- 
terests in  the  prohibition. 

Ladas  enim  genait  trepidam  cerUmen  et  iram ; 
Lra  traces  inimioitiu  et  fiinebre  bellum^. 

The  public  peace  cannot  be  kept,  where  public  dicing- 
houses  are  permitted:  and  therefore  the  Romans  were  so  se- 
vere against  such  public  houses  and  scenes  of  debauchery, 
that  the  praetor  ^  said/  **  Si  quiseum,  apud  quern  alea  lusum 
esse  dicetur,  rerberaverit,  damnumye  ei  dederit,  sire  quid  eo 
tempore  domo  ejus  subtractum  erit,  judicium  non  dabo ;" 
^^  If  the  gentlemen  beat  the  master  of  such  gaming-houses, 
or  stole  any  thing  from  his  house  at  that  time,  he  should 
have  ho  remedy."  For  these  were  houses  of  public  hatred, 
and  therefore  outlawed. — And  therefore  Seneca «  calls  them 
"  loca  aedilera  metuentia,"  "houses  afraid  of  the  magistrate :" 
"  Virtutem  in  templo  invenies,  in  foro,  in  curia,  pro  muris 
stantem,  pulverulentam,  coloratam,  callosas  habentem  ma- 
nus :  Voluptatem  latitantem  ssepius,  ac  tenebras  captantem, 
circa  balnea  ac  sudatoria,  ac  loca  sBdilem  metuentia ;"  *'  You 
may  find  Virtue  standing  in  courts,  and  temples,  and  upon 
the  walls  of  a  city,  dusty  and  discoloured,  and  with  brawny 
hands ;  but  Pleasure  sneaks  up  and  down  to  baths,  and  sweat- 
ing-houses, and  places  that  fear  the  presence  of  the  aedile ;" 
-—that  is,  gaming-houses  ; — which  we  learn  from  Martial  * ; 

Arcana  modo  raptns  e  popina 
iEdilem  rogat  adas  aleator; 

*'  The  dice-player,  half  drunk,  newly  snatched  from  his  ta- 
vern or  ordinary,  beseeches  the  aedile  for  mercy."  But  in 
the  civil  law  the  punishments  of  the  gamesters,  and  especi- 
ally the  keepers  of  the  gaming-houses,  by  the  confiscation  of 
the  house,  nay,  the  destruction  of  it,  that  no  man  may  dwell 
in  it  for  ever,  in  that  place  where  God  hath  been  so  many 
times  dishonoured  and  blasphemed,  are  sufficient  indication 

•  Hprat.  ep.l.  19.48. 

^  Ff.  lib.  11.  tit.  5.  de  Aleator.  Vide  etiani  Weteqbecb.  ibid* 

K  De  Vita  Beata,  cap.  7.  Ruhkupf,  vol.  1.  p.  519. 

^  V.  85.  3.  MatUire,  p.  106. 
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of  that  just  detestation  in  which  the  laws  had  them :  and  who 
please  may  see  them  largely  described  in  Daneus '  and  Jodo- 
cus  Damhouderius  K  But  I  observe^  that  the  especial  re- 
marks that  the  civil  laws  of  princes  and  republics  put  upon 
this  kind  of  gaming,  is,  that  it  causes  many  quarrels ; 

dom  Titreo  peraguotar  mUite  bella : 

the  contention  for  the  victory  begets  a  more  cruel  war :  bat 
this  is  especially  upon  the  account  of  money  which  is  then 
lost,  and  which  the  laws  most  regard,  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief. 

29.  But  when  this  question  and  these  observations  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  Christian  and  pious 
princes  and  prelates,  and  they  that  were  and  ought  to  foe 
zealous  for  souls,  had  observed,  that  God  was  exceedingly 
dishonoured, — that  his  name  was  infinitely  blasphemed, — 
that  much  of  that  precious  time  which  God  had  allowed  to 
us  for  the  working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  tremblings 
was  spent  in  luxury,  and  swearing,  and  passion,  and  lyings 
and  cursing,  and  covetousness,  and  fraud,  and  quarrels,  and 
intemperance  of  all  sorts, — and  that  filSfai  and  kv^oi,  "  drink- 
ing and  gaming"  are  joined  so  frequently  that  they  are  knit 
in  a  proverb,  and  that  these  together  ba£9[e  the  spirit  of  a 
man^  and  drive  away  the  Spirit  of  God, 

Alesque,  et  malto  tempore  qnassa  mero, 
Eripiant  omnes  anirao  sine  valnere  nervos  ^ 

• 

''they  disarm  and  weaken  the  mind  of  a  man  without  a 
wound ;"  it  is,  I  say,  no  wonder  that  they  forbade  it  so  fiercely, 
and  censured  it  so  severely. — "  Aleator  quicunque  es,  Chris- 
tianum  te  dicis,  quod  non  es,"  said  St.  Cyprian  " ;  "  A  com- 
mon gamester  or  dice-player  may  call  himself  Christian,  but 
indeed  he  is  not:" — ^and  St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  savs, 
*'  Inconsideratum  luxurioB  amorem  otiosis  isthsec  aleaB  oblec- 
tamina  suppeditare,  desidiamque  in  causa  esse ;"  "  Idleness 
and  wantonness  provide  these  games  for  the  lazy  and  use- 
less people  of  the  world."  And  therefore  St.  Bernard"  said, 
that  '^  the  pious  and  Christian  soldiers  that  inhabit  Jerusalem^ 
*  aleas  detestantur,  mimos,  et  magos,  et  fabulatores,  scurri- 

i  De  Alea.  ^  Prax.  p.  507.  cap.  1^6.  et  alibi. 

1  Ovid,  de  Remed**  Am.  146.  Maltaire,  vol.  ^.  p.  ^45. 
-    ")  Lib.  de  Aleatoribus.  ^  De  Cbristiait.  Milite. 
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lesque  cantilenas,  tanquam  vanitates  aut  insanias  respuunt  et 
abominantur ;'  'hate  dice,  and  abominate  jesters,  and  jugglers, 
and  players,  and  idle  songs,  like  vanities  and  madness*' " — 
Upon  these  or  the  like  accounts,  the  fathers  of  the  council 
of  Eliberis  °  separated  these  gamesters  from  the  communion: 
^'Si  quis  fidelis  alea,  id  est,  tabula  luserit,  placuit  eum  ab- 
stinere.  Et  si  emendatus  cessaverit,  post  annum  poterit  re- 
oonciliari ;"  "  A  Christian,  playing  at  dice  or  tables,  is  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  but  after  a  yearns 
penance  and  abstention,  and  his  total  amendment :"  and  the 
canon  law^  forbids  a>  clergyman  either  to  play  at  tables,  or 
to  be  present  at  those  places  where  they  do.  But  the  capi- 
tular "i  of  Charles  the  Great  joins  dicing  and  drupkenness  to- 
gether, as  being  usual  companions,  and  forbids  them  both 
alike  to  bishops,  priests.,  and  deacons.  And  indeed  when  the 
case  is  thus,  I  say  as  Schonaeus  said  in  the  case  of  Saul,/'  Qua3 
potest  esse  in  tanti  sceleris  immanitate  coercenda  crudelitasf" 
No  laws  are  too  severe,  no  sentence  is  too  rigid,  for  its  sen* 
tence  and  condemnation  ^ 

30.  But  if  the  case  can  be  otherwise,  if  playing  at  dice 
and  tables  can  become  an  innocent  recreation, — then  all  these 
terrible  and  true  sentences  will  not  reach  them  that  so  use 
it.  And  indeed,  even  amongst  those  places  and  republics, 
where  such  gaming  was  so  highly  condemned  and  severely 
punished,  some  of  their  braver  men  did  use  it,  but  without 
the  vile  appendages,  and  therefore  without  scandal  and  re- 
proach. For  first  in  general,  it  cannot  misbecome  a  wise 
and  a  good  man  to  bend  his  bow,  and  to  relax  the  severities, 
the  strictures,  and  more  earnest  tendencies,  of  his  mind* 

Qain  ubi  te  2  valgo  et  seena  in  secrete  remdrtot 
VirlDS  Scipiftdae  et  mitis  Mpientia  haAl, 
Nagwi  earn  illo,  et  dbeioeti  ludere,  dooco 
Decoqoeretor  oliu,  solili  : * 

**  Laelius  and  Scipio  would  play  till  they  had  digested  their 
meal/' — And  of  Archias  of  Tarentum  it  was  said,  Kai/oc  iv 
waurl  vioq,  iv  ft  fiouXmc  irpl<f/3vc*  "  He  was  an  old  and  a  wise 
man  in  public  counsels  and  employments,  but  he  would  play 
like  a  young  man.''  And  concerning  very  many  wise  princes 

*  CsB.  79.  Vide  etiam  can.  41, 42.  Apottol. 

P  De  Vila  el  Hooeidale  Ciencor,'•c^^.  Cleric,  <l  tdb,  g.  cap.  200. 

'  Vide  etiaa  Decretaoi,  di^.  35.  cap.  8.  Kpiccop.  et  de  Exce»»tt  Pfattai(M«m 
cap.  iflter  dil<j^o«-  •  Horal.  S.  ii.  1.  71.  Cci»fl«r. 
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and  philosophers,  you  will  find  many  stories  of  their  confident 
using  lighter  but  innocent  sports  for  the  refreshment  of  their 
spirits  tired  with  study  and  labour,  collected  by  Alexander  ab 
-Alexandro*.  But  in  particular  concerning  dice  and  tables 
rwe  find  in  Valerius  Maximus**  related  of  Q.  Mucius ;  ''aleaft 
quoque  et  calculis  vacasse  interdum  dicitur,  cum  bene  ac 
diu  jura  civium  ac  ceremonias  deorum  ordinasset :  ut  enim 
in  rebus  seriis  Scsevolam,  ita  et  in  scenicis  [vel  ludicris]  lu- 
.sibus  hominem  agebat :"  that  "  sometimes  he  would  play  at 
idice  and  tables,  when  he  had  first  dispatched  the  business  of 
the  coinmonwealtL  prosperously^  and  the  affairs  of  religion 
wisely:. in  serious  things  doing  as  Scsevola  should,— in  his 
•recreations„doing  as  a  man :"  *'  qua  quid  em  alea  Porciuis  Cato 
lasisse  fertur  animi  laxandi  causa,"  "  and  Porcius  Cato  him- 
self, wise  and  severe  though  he  was,  yet  played  at  tables  to 
refresh  and  relax  his  mind/'  And  if  cards  or  tables  have  in 
their  own  nature  nothing  that  is  evil,  provided  it  can  be  also 
separated  from  all  the  evil  appendages,  from  the  crimes  and 
from  the  reproach,  from  the  danger  and  from  the  scandal, 
that  which  only  remains  is,  that  they,  as  well  as  other  inno- 
cent recreations  and  divertisements,  may  be  used.  In  the 
case  so  stated  we  suppose  them  only  to  be  recreations  and 
relaxations  of  the  mind  :  'E-yw  7ap  c^/ui)V  T?iv  irai^iav  avetrlv  rt 
tlvai  rijc  4^X^^'  '^"^  dvairavcriv  rwv  tjipovTlSwv,  said  Julian  * : 
/  Such  little  employments'  are  like  the  pauses  of  music,  they 
'are  rests  to  the  spirit  and  intervals  of  labour.' — And  there- 
fore Johannes  Sarisburiensis^ allows  of  every  game;  "quae, 
.absque  vitio,  curarum  gravium  pondus  allevat,  et  sine  virtutis 
dispendio  jucundam  interpolationem  gaudiorum  affert;"  ''if 
it  can  ease  our  griefs  or  alleviate  our  burdeps  without  the 
loss  of  our  innocence." 

31.  Now  that  cards  and  dice  are,  of  themselves,  lawful, 
I  do  not  know  any  reason  to  doubt.  For  if  they  be  unlawful, 
it  is  because  they  are  forbiddeii,  or  because  thiere  is  in  them 
something  that  is  forbidden.  They  are  no  where  of  them- 
selves forbidden :  and  what  is  in  th^.m  that  is  criminal  or  sust 
picious  i  Is  it  because  there  i§f  chance  and  contingency  in 
them  f  There  is  so  in  all  human  affairs :  in  merchandise ;  in 
laying  wagers;  in  all  consultations  and  wars;  in  journeys 


*  Lib.  3.  cap.  21. 

*  In  Cflesarib. 


"  Lib.  8.  cap.  8.  Helfrecht.  pag.48i^ 
y  Foljc.  lib.  1.  cap.  5. 
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and  agriculture ;  ia  teaching  and  learning ;  in  putting  chil'- 
dren  to  school  or  keeping  them  at  home ;  in  the  price  of 
market;  and  the  vendibility  of  commodities.  And  if  it  be 
said,  that  there  is  in  all  these  things  an  overruling  Providence; 
though  no  man  can  tell  in  what  manner  or  by  what  means 
the  Divine  Providence  brings  such  things  to  a  determinate 
event,^ — yet  it  is  certain  that  every  little  thing,  as  well  as 
every  great  thing,  is  under  God's  government,  and  our  re- 
creations as  well  as  our  wagers.  But  what  if  it  be  and  what 
if  it  be  not  ?  He.  can  never  be  suspected  in  any  criminal  sense 
to  tempt  the  Divine  Providence,  who,  by  contingent  things, 
recreates  his  labour,  and  having  acquired  his  refreshment, 
hath  no  other  end  to  serve,  and  no  desires  to  engage  the  Di- 
vine Providence  to  any  other  purpose  :  and  this  end  is  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  whatsoever  happens.  I  know  nothing  else; 
that  can  be  pretended  to  render  the  nature  of  these  things: 
suspicious  ;  and  this  is  perfectly  nothing:  and  as  for  the • 
evil  appendages  which  are  so  frequently  attending  upon  these, 
kinds  of  games,  besides  that  they  also  are  as  near  to  other 
exercises  as  to  thqse,  as  to  bowling,  horse-racing,  cockfight- 
ing,  the  fight  of  quails  and  of  partridges,  bull-baiting,  pell- 
mell,  billiards,  and  all  other  games  for  money  and  victory, 
to  some  more  and  to  some  less,  besides  this,  I  say,  the  evil 
appendages  are  all  separable  from  these  games^  and  till  they^ 
be  separated,  they  are  not  lawful : — but  they  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  following  advices. 

Rules  of  conducting  our  Sports  and  Recreations, 

32.  Let  no  man's  affections  be  immoderately  addicted 
to  them.  And  this  requires  a  great  diligence  and  caution. 
For  as  Petrarch  said  well,  "Hoc  est  in  regno  stultitiee  com-i 
mune,  ut  quarum  rerum  minor  est  fructus,  et  cupiditas  et  de« 
lectatio  major  sit;"  "In  the  kingdom  of  folly  we  are  most, 
pleased  with  those  things,  by  which  we  have  the  least  profit." 
And  the  want  of  doing  us  good,  is  supplied  by  doing  us  plea- 
sure. But  the  moderation  of  our  affections  to  our  sports  is 
best  expressed,  by  using  them  according  to  those  measures, 
which  wise  and  severe  men  use  in  their  recreations,  that  is, 
not  to  be  frequent  or  long  in  them.  For  it  is  in  these,  as  in 
meat  and  drink, — which  are  then  good,  when  they  are  neces- 
sary and  useful  to  the  purposes  of  our  nature  and  employ- 
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ment.  Sleep  is  necessary^  and  so  long  it  is  good :  but  a  man 
inust  not  therefore  spend  the  best  of  his  time  in  sleep,  biit 
that  time  that  is  allowed  to  it,  and  without  which  he  cannot 
well  do  his  business.  The  limits  of  these  things  are  not  so 
strait  as  necessity,  nor  yet  so  large  as  humour  or  desire ; 
but  as  a  man  may  drink  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  he  may  yet 
drink  more  to  refresh  his  sorrow,  and  to  alleviate  his  spirits, 
and  to  ease  his  grief,  provided  that  he  turn  not  his  liberty 
into  a  snare,  so  he  may  in  his  recreation  add  his  sports. 

Cito  rampes  arcam,  semper  si  tensam  babaeris : 
At  si  laxaris,  euni  voles,  erit  atilis. 
Sio  lados  aniiao  debet  aliqaando  dari. 
Ad  cogilaDdam  inelior  at  redeat  tibix. 

Within  this  bound  he  must  keep,  that  he  lose  none  of  his 
business  for  his  sport ; — that  he  make  his  other  time  more 
Useful ;— ^that  this  be  the  less  principal ;— that  it  be  taken  as 
physic,  or  as  wine  at  most : — and  the  minutes  and  little  points 
of  this  measure  are  no  otherwise  to  be  weighed  and  consi- 
dered, but  that  we  take  those  proportions  which  ourselves 
think  we  lieed  to  good  purposes,  or  which  we  are  advised  to 
by  a  wise  guide.  To  this  purpose  was  that  saying  of  Plato 
reported  by  Laertius ;  *'  Parum  eist  alea  ludere,  at  non  parum 
est  assuescere;"  "It  is  no  great  matter^  to  play  at  dice  or 
tabies>  but  to  be  accustomed  to  it  is  a  great  matter ;"  that  is, 
to  make  it  a  portion  of  our  business,  and  expense  of  our  time 
due  to  worthy  employments :  and  therefore  in  the  laws,  not 
the  action  itself,  but  the  abuse,  and  particularly  the  frequency, 
is  noted  and  forbidden.  "  Ludentes  quotidie  ad  aleam,  et 
tabernarum  frequentatores  inter  infames  habentur,"  says  the 
Constitution*.  "Quorum  aut  latrunculi,  aut  pila,  antexco- 
quendi  in  sole  corporis  cura,  consumpsere  vitam  ^ :"  "  Men 
that  spend  their  lives  in  cards  and  dice,  and  making  much 
of  themselves,  haunters  of  drinking  and  gaming  houses."  A 
man  may,  innocently  and  to  good  purposes,  go  to  a  tavern ; 
but  they  that  frequent  them,  have  no  excuse,  unless  their  in- 
nocent business  does  frequently  engage,  and  their  severe  re- 

y  Fbaedras.  iii.  14.  Schwabe,  vol.  S.  pag.  107. 

2  7c  is  no  great  matter  to  play  at  dice']  Tbis  former  part  of  the  answer  attribated 
1o  Plato,  by  Bp.  Taylor,  does  not  belong  to  bim — ^*0  yotJv  ITXarwy  Xlyertf  t>  Bseta-afxtwc 
tiva  KV^ivcvra  alriao-eia-^ar  rou  ^c  Ei^rovTOf ,  «c  sw»  fj^MpoXf,  *AXKa  to  ye  I3"0f,  ET<irsy,  cw 
fxiK^iv. — Diop.  Lacrt.  ed.  Longul.  vol.  1.  pag.  318.  lib.  3.  n.  26.  (J.  R.  P.) 

^  Pclrus  Follerius. 

^  Senec.  de  Brcvit.  Vittc.  cap.  13.  Rubkopf,  toI.  1.  pag.  518. 
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ligion  bring  them  off  safely.  And  so  it  is  in  these  sports^ 
with  this  only  difference^  that  there  can  be  no  just  cauJse  to 
frequent  these  sports :  there  is  only  one  cause  of  using  them, 
and  that  comes  but  seldom^  the  refreshment,  I  mean,  of  myself 
or  my  friend,  to  which  I  minister  in  justice  or  in  charity; 
but  when  our  sports  come  to  that  excess  that  we  long  and 
seek  for  opportunities,  when  we  tempt  others,  are  weary  of 
our  business,  and  not  weary  of  our  game, 

' Com  mediae  neqneantte  frangere  noctes, 


Nee  taa  ait  talos  mitlere  Ussa  manas. 

When  we  set  up  till  midnight,  and  spend  balf-days,  and  that 
often  too ;  then  we  have  spoiled  the  sport,  it  is  uot  a  recreation 
but  a  sin. 

33.  He  that  means  to  make  his  game  lawful,  must  not 
play  for  money,  but  for  refreshment.  This  though,  it  may 
be,  few  will  believe,  yet  it  is  the  most  considerable  thing 
to  be  amended  in  the  games  of  civil  and  sober  persons.  For 
the  gaining  of  money  can  have  no  influence  into  the  game 
to  make  it  the  more  recreative,  unless  covetousness  hold 
the  box.  The  recreation  is  to  divert  the  mind  or  body  from 
labours  by  attending  to  something  that  pleases  and  gives  no 
trouble  ;  now  this  is  in  the  conduct  of  your  game,  in  the  ma- 
naging a  prosperous  chance  to  advantage,  and  removing  the 
unprosperous  from  detriment  and  loss  of  victory,  so  to  cross 
the  proverb, 

and  that  by  wit  he  may  relieve  his  adverse  chance,  and  by  a 
symbol  learn  to  make  good  and  virtuous  use  of  every  cross  ac- 
cident. But  when  money  is  at  stake,  either  the  sum  is  trifling, 
or  it  is  considerable.  If  trifling,  it  can  be  of  no  purpose  unless 
to  serve  the  ends  of  some  little  hospitable  entertainment  or  love- 
feast,  and  then  there  is  nothing  amiss  ;  but  if  it  be  not  consi- 
derable, there  is  a  wide  door  open  to  temptation,  and  a  man 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  win  or  lose  a  great  sum  of  money, 
though  he  can  easily  pretend  it.  If  a  man  be  willing  or  indif- 
ferent to  lose  his  own  money,  and  not  all  desirous  to  get  an- 
other's;— to  what  purpose  is  it  that  hfe  plays  for  it  ?  if  he  be  not 
iodifferent, — then  he  is  covetous,  or  he  is  afool ;  he  covets 
thatwhich  is  not  his  own,  or  unreasonably  ventures  that  which 
is.     If,  without  the  money,  he  cannot  mind  his  game, — then 
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the  game  is  no  divertisement,  no  recreation,  but  the  money 
is  all  the  sport ;  and  therefore  covetousness  is  all  the  design: 
but  if  he  can  be  recreated  by  the  game  alone,  the  money  does 
but  change  it  from  lawful  to  unlawful,  and  the  man  from 
being  weary  to  become  covetous,  and  from  the  trouble  of  la- 
bour or  study  remove  him  to  the  worse  trouble  of  fear  and 
anger  and  impatient  desires.  But  here  indeed  begins  the  mis- 
chief, here  men  begin  for  the  money  to  use  vile  arts, 

Qaserit  compositos  manus  improba  mittere  talos  ; 

here  cards  and  dice  begin  to  be  a  diabolical  art,  and  men  are 
witty  to  undo  or  defraud  one  another. 

■  '  ■     Neque  eoim  locnlis  comitantibas  itar 
Ad  casam  tabalte,  posita  sed  laditar  area*. 

Men  venture  their  estates  at  it,  iand  make  their  families  sad 
and  poor,  because  the  dice  turn  upon  an  unlucky  chance : 
and  what  sport  is  it  for  me  to  lose  my  money,  if  it  be  at  all 
valuable  ?  and  if  it  be  not,  what  is  it  to  my  game  ?  But  sure 
the  pleasure  is  in  winning  the  money.  That  is  it  certainly; 
But 

Hoooin*  est  credibile,  aat  memorabile, 
Tanla  vecordia  innata  culqaam  ut  siet,  • 
.  Ut  malis  gaadeaot,  atqae  ex  inoommodis 
Alterins  saa  atcomparentcommoda?  ah! 
Idne 'at  verum  ?  Immo  id  est  genaa  hominum  pessimnm.  . 

Nothing  is  more  base  than  to  get  advantages  by  the  loss  ot 
others ;  they  that  do  so,  and  make  the  loss  of  their  neighbout* 
their  game  and  pastime^  are  the  worst  of  men,  said  the  co- 
medy **.  But  concerning  the  loss  of  our  money,  let  a  man 
pretend  what  he  please,  that  he  plays  for  ho  more  than  he  is. 
willing  to  lose, — it  is  certain,  he  is  not  to  be  believed :  for  if 
that  sum  be  so  indifferent  tO  him,  why  is  not  he  easy  to  be 
tempted  to  give  such  a  sum  to  the  poor  ? — to  give  that  sum  ? — 
his  sport  will  riot  be  the  less,  if  that  be  all  he  designs.  /'Po- 
sita dum  luditur  area,  stat  pauper  nudus  atque  esuriens  ante, 
fores,  Ghristusque  in  paupere  moritur  * ;"  •  Whilst  men  play; 
for  great  sums  of  money,  a  poor  man  at  the  door,  red^eemed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  wants  a  shilling,  and  b^gs  it  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  does  without  it.*  Whenever  the  case  is 
this  or  like  this,  he  sins  that  plays  at  cards  or  dice  or  any; 

c  Juven.  i.  95.  Raperti,  2d  ed.  p.  12. 

d,  Tercnt.  Andr.  act.  5.  sc.  1. 1.  Westerliov.  yol.  1.  pag.  146. 

c  S.  Hieron.  ep.  ad  Gaudent, 
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Other  game  for  money.  It  is  alike  in  all  games,  for  I  know 
n6  difference  ;  money  is  the  way  to  abuse  them  all :  and 
cards  and  dice,  if  there  be  no  money  at  stake,  will  make  as 
good  sport  and  please  the  mind  as  well  as  any  the  sports  of 
boys,  and  are  as  innocent  as  push-pin.  For  if  we  consider  it 
rightly,  from  hence  is  taken  the  great  objection  against  cards 
and  tables^  because  men  at  these  venture  their  money,  and 
expose  their  money  to  hazard  for  no  good  end,  and  therefor,e 
tempt  God  ;  and  certainly  to  do  so  is  unlawful,  and  that.for 
the  reason  alleged :  but  when  we  play  only  for  recreation,  we 
expose  nothing  of  considerable  interest  to  hazard,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  a  criminal  tempting  of  Ood,  as  it  is  in 
gaming  for  money, 

Ubi  cenlDplex  moras  rebbs  senrandia  panim  est '', 

where  no  wit,  no  observation,, no  caution,  can  save  our  stake : 
for, 

Adversis  punctis  dootam  se  nemo  falelnr ;         ' 
Volnera  plas  cresoaat  pnoctis  qaam  bella  sagittis, 

says  the  epigram ;  '  IJo  man  is  crafty  enough  to  play  against 
an  ill  hand  ;* — and  therefore  to  put  a  considerable  interest,  to 
the  hazard  of  the  ruin  of  a  family,  or  at  least  more  than  we 
find  in  our  hearts  to  give  to  Christ,  is  a  great  tempting  of 
God.     And  in  these  cases,  as  I  have  heard  from  them  that 

•  .    *  ,  •  •        • 

have  skill  in  such  things,  there  are  such  strange  chances, 
Buch  prompting  of  a  hand  by  fancy  and  little  arts  of  geoman,- 
•cy,  such  constant  winning  on  one  side,  such  unreasonably 
losses  on  the  other,  and  these  strange  contingei;icies  produpe 
such  horrible  effects,  that.it  is  not  improbable  that  God  hath 
permitted  the  conduct  .of  such  ^mes  of  chance  to  the  devilj, 
who  will  order  them  so  where  he  can  do  most  n^is,chief;  but, 
without  the  instrumentality  of  money,  he  could  do  nothing 
at  all. 

34.  There  are  two  little  cases  prfetended  to  lessen  this 
evil,  and  bring  it. from  unlawful  to  lawful.  The  one  is,  that 
when  a  man  hath  lost  his  money^  he  desires  to  play  on  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  recover  his  own  :  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther that  be  lawful  or  no.  To  this  I  can  give  no  direct  an- 
swer; for  no  man  can  at  first  tell,  whether  it  be  or  no  :  but  at 
the  best  it  is  very  suspicious,  for  it  engages  him  upon  more 

'  Plant.  Pcrsa. 
VOL.  XIV.  Z 
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los&of  timcand  bctecpptaGod  in  a  farther  hazard,  and  gW«» 
himself  the  lie  bymajting  it  appear^  that>  whatever  he  pre- 
tended, he  did  play  for  more  thap  he  was  willing  to  lose, 

Sm,  ne  peHiderit,  non  cessat  pcrdere  tasor  ; 
^t  jevooat.onpidBS  al«ti  blmida  manos  <. 

He  plays  on  that  he  may  give  over,  and  loses  more  that  he 
may  not  lose  so  much,  and  is  vexed  with  covetousness,  and 
chides  his  fortune,  and  reproves  he  knows  not  what:  so  that 
by  this  time  I  carf  tell  whether  hfe  sinned,  or  no ;  for  though 
it  was  hard  to  say  whether  he  did  well  of  ill  to  desire  the  re- 
covery of  his  money,  yet  when  we  see  upon,  what  terms  it  is 
designed  and  acted,  the  question  is  very  easy  to  be  resolved* 
and  the  man  had  better  sit  down  with  that  loss  than  venture 
a  greater,  and  commit  more  sins. 

35.  The  other  case  is  this ;  If  I  can<»  without  covsetouaaiess 

»  -  - 

of  the  money,  play,  is  it  then  lawful?  and  to  show  that  I  am 
not  covetous,  1  will  give  the  money  I  spends  to  the  standers- 
by,  or  to  my  servants^  or  the  poor.    When  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  did  win  at  dice  or  tables,,  he  :was  very  bounti£al  tp 
his  servants,  and  being  over- pleased  with  his  own  good  foi;- 
tune,  would  grant  them  any  thing.    But  AugiiBtus.  Qspsar ^ 
did  use  to  do  this  thing  bravely.    He  gives  this,  accannt  of 
himself  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Tiberius;  /'  Ego  {)erdidi  viginti 
millia  nummum  mep  nomine:  sed  qwvn  ^Qu3€^ in  lusu libe- 
ralis  fuissem,  ut  solep  plerumque.     Nam  si,  quas  inaaus.rer 
misi  cmque,  exegissem,^--aut  retinuiss^l^,  quod  ^qu^  4onavi, 
vicissem  vel  quinquaginta  millia :   sed  hoc  malo..    Benigpi- 
tas  enim  mea  me  ad  coelestem  glpriam  effer^t^'!    He  lost,  supr 
pose,  two  thousand  crowns ;  but  it  was  not  biii  ill  fortune  or 
his  ill  conduct,  but  his  excessive  liberality :  he  fotrgaye  to 
many  what  he  had  won,  and  other  sums. which  he  took,  he 
gave  to  the  standers-by,  and  chose  this  bounty  as  thet  W9.y 
to  immortality.r^Now,  itis  true,  thisis.afaicJndicatioa^hat 
covetousnesis  is  not  the  prevailing  ii^gredient;  but  to  him 
that  considers  it  wisely,  it  wiU,  appear  to  be  but  a.  splendid 
nothing.    For  what  kind  of  sport  is  that  ta  bring  it  4|ito  my 
power  to  oblige  my  playfellow  with  bis  own  money  I  and 
what  bounty  is  that  by  which  I  reward  my  .ftfieivd*  ^qd  iSqct 

»  -         '  ■ 

f  Ovid.  An.  Am.  lib.  i.  451.  Mattaire,  tsI.  £«  pig.  190. 
**  Suelon.  Goter.  cap.  71.  B.  Crnaii,  ^ol.  1.  p.  S$9, 
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Vantls  /vrith  another  man's  estate  ?  Parysatis-  did 'it  yet  morfe 
innocently;  when  playing  with  her  young  Bbn>  Artaxerxes, 
she/on  purpose,  lost  a  thousand  darics  at  a  throw,  to  help 
the  young  prince  to  money.    Thus  far  it  was  well  enough  ; 
for  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  as  lawful  to  lose  my  money,  as  to 
give  it  away,  if  there  be  nothing  else  iu  it :  but  besides  that 
it  is  not  60  honourable, — it  may  be,  he  that  plays  against  me, 
is  not  of  my  mind,  or  of  my  ability, — and  I  correspond  to  him 
in.  an  action,  in  which,  he  is  not  so  innocent  as  I  should  be, 
if  I  did  not  something  minister  to  his  evil :  so  that  though  I 
play  that  I  may  oblige  him,  yet  there  are  so  many  circum-* 
stances  required  to  keep  myself  and  him  innocent,  Uiat  it  is  a 
thousand  times  better^  in  some  cases,  to  give  him  something, 
and,  in  all  cases,  to  play  for  nothing. 

36.  For  it  is  a  worthy  inquiry ,  if  we  ask,  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  a  man  to  possess  what  he  gains  by  play  f — For  if 
it  be  unlawful,  then  when  he  hath  won,  he  hath  got  nothing, 
biit  is  bound  to  make  restitution^  and  cannot  give  alms  of 
that ;  and  then  it  can  be  good  for  nothing,  but  on  all  sides 
pierces  his  hand  that  holds  it,  like  a  handful  of  thorns. 
But  in  answer  to  this  question,  if  I  shall  speak  what  I  think, 
I  am  like  to  prevail  but  little,  because  the  whole  world  prac- 
tises the  contrary ; 


Et  none  »  haoee  pnblica 


Cootage  monim,  ooogpnegei  inter  malos 

Malam  esse  jtis  est. 

Nam  nunc  morei  rabil  fMiimt^  quod  licet,  nisi  qaod  labet* ; 

Nothing  prevails  but  evil  manners,  and  evil  propositions ; 
and  in  such  things  as  these,  it  is  easy  to  confute  a  good 
counsel  or  a  severe  reproof,  by  saying.  The  man  is  angry,  or 
too  strict,  and  all  men  are  not  of  Kis  mind.  Therefore  in 
this  inquiry,  I  shall  only  tell  what  I  have  learned  in  the 
schools  of  wisdom,  in  the  laws  of  wise  people,  and.  the  say- 
ings of  holy  men.  In  the  civil  laws  of  the  Romans  S'  all  the 
money  that  these  gamesters  won,  was  taken  from  them,  and 
spent  upon  public  works:  and  he  that  lost  and  paid  the 
money,  was  punishable ;  for  the  senate  forbade  to  play  for 
money,  or  to  make  any  promise,  or  give  any  pledge  for  pay- 
ment.   The  same  hath  been  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  many 

'  Trinam.  iv.  3.  25.  Ernesli,  pag.  421. 

*  Lib.  5.  Cod.  til.  44.  Vide  ibt  Cajaciom^  et  Wetenbeob.  ff.  lib.  11.  tit.  5. 

Z2 
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republics,  '*  ut  quod  ille  in  alea  perdiderat,  beneficio  legis 
dissolveret  V  that  the  law  should  pay,  what  the  fool  and 
prodigal  had  lost.  An  old  epigrammatist  affirms,  that  such 
gains  will  never  thrive  : 

Per  soelns  immensM  quid  opes  oomnlare  juTftbit  f 
Tarpiler  e  HUiuibBs  res  male  parla  fluit«        . 

And  no  wonder,  if  such  gains  be  the  purchases  of  a  thief,  atid 
no  better  than  robbery.  Aristotle  °*  joins  them  together  in  the 
same  kind  of  dishonourable  crime :  'O  fiiv  roi  KvfievTrig,  kojL  q 
\b)woS6rfig,  ical  6  Xyarfigy  twv  dveXeifOipfMnf  h<tIv'  alcr'XpoKspou^ 
*  T«P  > .  *'  He  that  plays  at  dice  for  money,  and  the  thief,  are  illi- 
beral gamesters,  for  they  are  guilty  of  filthy  lucre.*^  And . 
Seneca  °  says,  3 

'—  immensas  opes  '  ^ 

Jampridem  araris  manibas,  ut  perdat,  rapiU  '        ^ 

He  is  gteedy,  and  gets  nothing;  he  wins  much,  and  loses 
more ;  he  snatches  from  his  neighbour  what  belongs  to  him, 
and  loses  that  and  his  own  beside.    Pascasius  Justus  ob^ 
serves,  that  the  Spaniards  call  such  ganiesters  '  tabur,'' which 
is  the  metathesis  of  '  hurta,'  ^  a  thief;'  for  to  cast  the  dice 
for  money,  what  is  it  but  to  desire  to  take  another  man's 
money  against  his  will  i  and  that  is  theft.     St.  Bonaventure  ^ 
says,  that  what  is  gotten  by  play,  is  possessed  by  ho  good 
title,  and  cannot  be  lawfully  retained ;  he  that  lost  it,  hath,    J 
indeed,  for  his  folly,  deserved  to  lose  it;  but  he  that  hath  it,  j 
does  not  deserve  to  keep  it;  and  therefore  he  must  not;— 
nor  yet  must  he  restore  it  to  him  that  lost  it,  unless  he  pet- 
suaded  or  compelled  him  to  play ;  but  therefore  the  monw 
is  to  be  given  to  the  poor : — and  the  same  also  is  exptessl^  \^ 
affirmed  by  St.  Austin  p.    Now  if  it  be  not  lawful  to  retain     ^ 
such'  purchases,  they  are  not  our  own  when  we  have  won 
them,  and  therefore  it  is  ho  thanks  to  us  if  We  give  theni 
away.    ''Aleatoris  eleemosyna  invalids  est  et  nihili  apucl 
Deum,'-  saith  St.  Bonaventure^.     "  Oblatio  enim  de  rapinst 
reprobatur,"  saith  the  canon  law,  and  ''  eleemosynae  et  sacri- 
ficium  non  placent  Deo,  quee  ofieruiitur  ex  scelere."    Thd 

'  Cieer.  ad  Atticam.  ep.  13.  lib.  1. 
^  Lib.  4.  Bthic.  cap.  1.  Wilkinson,  pag.  142. 
n  OctaT.  434.  Schroder,  p^g.  771. 

•  Speool.  Anim.  cap.  9,  et  io  Sent.  lib.  1.  dist.  25.  part.  2.  art.  2.  q.  1.  id  con- 
clus.  ad  4.  .       '  ■   .    <  > 

P  £pi»t.  54.  ad  AfaoedoD  q  ibid. 
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money  is  gotten  by  an  equivocal  contract,  and  an  indirect 
rapine,  and  therefore  can  never  become  a  pleasing  sacrifice 
ta  God ;  -  it  is  a  giving  our  goods  to  the  poor  without  cbariiy, 
and  *'  that  profits  not/'  saith  St.  Paul  •».    But  at  last,  although 
he  that  loses  his  money,  deserves  to  lose  it ;  yet  because  by 
laws,  such  purchases  and  acquisitions  are  forbidden,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  give  alms  of  what  is  not  our  own,  and  as 
God  will  not  accept  it  when  it  is  done  by  us, — so  he  hath  no 
where  commanded  that  it  should  be  done  at  all;  therefore  it 
is  certain,  that  all  such  money  is  to  be  restored,  if  the  loser 
please.    **  Bonai  &lea  amissa,  tanquam  furto  ablata,  veteres 
restituenda  putabant/'     St.  Austin'  said,'  that  ^  the  ancients 
i  did  affirm,  money,  won  by  dice  and  tabks,  ought  to  be  re- 
Jf  stored,  like  the  money  that  was  stolen.'    But  if  the  owner 
f  will  not,  let  it  ascend  to  pious  uses.    And  if  diis  be  the  state 
of  this  affair,  it  cannot  be  lawful  to  play  at  cards  or  dice  for 
money.  For  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which 
some  having  coveted,  have  pierced  themselves  through  with 
many  sorrows."     And  this  appears  yet  more  in  the  next 
advice. 

37.  No  man  can  play  lawfully  at  such  games,  but  those 
who  are  dispassionate,  and  of  sober  spirits,  under  the  com- 
mand of  reason  and  religion  ;  and  therefore  to  play  for  money 
will  be  quickly  criminal ;  for. 


'>i. 


Florator  laommis  amissa  peconia  veris  ; 
Et  majore  domas  gemitn,  majore  tamvUa 
Flaogantar  nanii  qaam  funera  ' : 


[en  may  weep  solemnly  for  the  dead,  but  they  will  be 
^  Ceartily  troubled  when  their  money  is  departed;"  .and there- 
^  fore  there  is  but  little  sport  in  such  games.  And  this  Alex- 
ander the  Great  rightly  observed  ^  when  he  set  a  fine  upon 
some  friends  of  his,  ^'quod  in  ludo  alesB  sensisset  eos  nou 
ludere,  sed  velut  in  re  maxime  seria  versari,  fortunas  suas 
omnes  ale^a  permittentes  arbitrio ;"  '^  because  they  did  not 
play  at  dice,  but  contend  as  in  a  matter  of  greatest  concern- 
ment." And  certainly  so  it  is*    For  do  not  all  the  nations  of 

<i  1  Cor.  xiii.  '  Ubi  sopra. 

'   *  JuTen.  Sat.  13.  ISO.  Rupert!,  2d  edit  pag.  tf54; 

*  Gtmrved]    Platarch   does  not   attribate  to  Alexander  any  obiervation\  bat 
merelj  states  the  fact  of  Alexander's   fining  his  friends,  for  being  too  earnest  in 
plajing  at  dice :  t£v  ^l  ^^tkan  taoi  aXcr^ofjCnoq  h  rS  jwfiivuf  w  nraf^ovrac  i^n^Wi.  ' 
Apoph.  Xjl.  torn.  2.  p.  181.  D.  (J.  R.  P.) 
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worlds  iljiifik  (^e  the  defence  of  tbQir.9iQney  and  estates  a  just 
cause  pf  taking  up  arms  and  .venturing  tbeirJWes?  he  that 
plays  at  games  of  fprtune^  should  put  nodiing  to. fortune's 
conduct,,  but  what  he.  can  p^iffectly  subject  to  rea^op  every 
minute.  ^  ^eneca^  tells  that  Julius  Canus  was  playing  at 
tables,  when  the  centurion  being  .senjt  iipon  a  despi^rjate,  ser- 
vice, and  leading, '  agmen  hprninum  periturorum/  'iatfoop  of 
ipen  to  deaths'  happened  to  call  him  out  to  march  in  that  ser- 
vice.   Jidhis£)anus  knew  the  danger;well  enough ;  but  being 
summoned,  called  to  his  playfellow  to  tell  the  men  ,«pon  the 
tables ;  and  *  now,'  says  he, '  do  not  say  when  I  am  dead^  that 
you  had  the  better  of  the  game;'  and' desired  the  dieotarion 
to  bear  him  witness,  that  he  had  one  man  more  than  the  otiier. 
He  that  is  thus  even  and  serene,  may  fairly  f^ay;.  biit;heihat 
would  be  so,  must  not  venture  considerable  potticfns  of  ]ua 
estate,  nor  any  thing,  the  los9  of  whi^h  displeases  him«  and 
ahakes  him  .into  passion.    Not  that  every  displeasure,  though 
for  a  trifle,  is  criminal ;  but  that  every  degree  of  it  tends  to 
eyil,  and  the  use  of  it  is  not  safe,  and  the  efie<;t  may  be  into* 
lerable. 

Ladit  earn  multis  Vatanas,  sad  ladere  nescit : 
Et  potat  iroperio  correre  poncta  suo. 

If  thje  chances  will  not  run,  as  we  would  have  them, — or,  if 
our  passions  will  not ;  then  it  is  at  no  hand  safe  to  play  ^ 
unless  to  fret,  and  vex  secretly  for  trifles,  to  swear' and  lie» 
to  blaspheme  and  curse,  to  cheat  and  forswear,  to  covet  and 
to  hate,  can  be  innocent. 

38.  Upon  these  accounts  it  is,  that  wise  men  '  advise,  that 
young  men  be,  at  no  hand,  permitted  to  play  at  dice  or  the. 
like  games.  ^'  Ab  isto  lusu  arcendi  sunt  pueri,  tum  propter 
pecunias  quas  perdunt,  tum  propter  vitia  qu^  coUigunt, 
et  mores  pravos  quos  inde  addiscunt*  .  Young  men  and  boys 
lose  their  money  and  learn  evil  manners  at  such.games ;  they 
have  great  passions>  fierce  desires,  and  quick  angers,  and 
their  flames  are  stirred  perpetually  with  chance.  It  is  a  sad 
story  that  is  told^  of  the  young  prince,  the  only  son  of  Clau* 
dius  the  emperor,  who  when  he  had  lost  all  his  money  at  dice, 

•  The  reader  may  wish  to  read  thia  anf  cdote  in  the  original :— <'  Ladabal  (Ca- 
nns)  latmucnlis,  qaam  cenioiio,  agmen  peritaroram  traheas^  il^om  (CaaaiD)qiioqaa 
excitari  jabet.  Vocatns  nainera?it  cidoalos,  et  sodali  suo, '  Vide/  inqoit, '  ne  post 
mprtem.meam  mentiaris  te  vioiie^.'—rTom  aonaens  oentoriooi ;  *  ieatis/ioqalt,  '-firub 
UBO  ine  aoteoedere.'"  De  tran.  an.  eap.  14.'  Rubkopf,  vol.  1.  p.  369. 
'  «  Anton.  CTaevara.  Horol.  Prioc.  J  Per  Anioa.  Gaefva. 
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and  itred  out  all  his  iavention  for  the  gttiing  more,  and 
oould  not  doit  feirlyv-^^being  impatient  of  his  3los6^/^aiid  de^* 
sirouficof  new  hopes,  and  ventares/  he  Btole  il  rich  jew^I  ^m 
his  fathar's  closet,  the  prince's  tutor  knowing  and- concealing 
the>  thefi:.  Bui  it  came  to  the  emperor's  ear,  and  produced 
this  tragedy.  He  disinherited  his  son ;  he  haiiished  all  the 
prince's  playfellows;  and  {)ut  the  tutor  to  death.  Yottng 
men  are.iiot  to  be  trusted  to:  play  with  such  aspics.  And 
therefore  Stdonins  says,  "  Alea  est  oblectamentom  senuin,  ut 
pila  juvenum ;"  ^'Tables  for  old  Tnen>  and  the  ball  for  young 
men.**  :Gato  allows  to  young  men,  arms,  berimes,  and  ^ows, 
and  such-like  sports  V  hot  would  have  dice  and  tables  per- 
mitted to  old  men,  whose  minds  are  more  to  b^reiineshed 
wilh:div6r^on,  than  their  b6dtesby  laborious  exerci^^.  And 
in  allusion  to  this,  Augustas,  in  his  letter  to  Tiberius,  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius,  hath  these  words ;  ^  Inter  coe^nam  hisi- 
mus  jEpovTiKiog  et  heri  et  hodie,'*  *'  Yesterdia^  and  to-<day,  wc 
played  like  old  men  i^  that  is,  at  tables.  But  this  is  matter 
of  prudence,  and  not  of  conscience ;  save  only  that  old  men 
are  more  masters  of  reason,  and  rulers  of  their  passion,  and 
a  sedentary  exercise  being  fittest  for  them,  they  who  cannot 
but  remember  that  they  are  everyday  dying,  though  possibly 
they  need  s6me  diveriisemeht  lo  Iheir  busied  and  weary  spi- 
rits, yet  they  do  ikiore  need  to  remeinber  thieir  Idtter  end,  and 
take,  care  to  redeem  their  time,  and  above  all  things,  not  to 
play  for  any  considerable  moneys  not  for  any  money,  the  loss 
whereof  is  bigger  than  a  jest :  and  they  that  do  thus,  will  not 
easily  4o  amiss.  But  better  than  all  the^e  permissions,  is  that 
resplution  of  Cicero';  ''Quantum  alii  tribuunt tempestivis 
conviv^S)  quantum  denique  alecB^  quantum  pika;  tan  turn  mihi 
egpmett  ad  hsec  studia  recolenda  sutnsero/'- ''What  time 
other  men  spend  in  feasting  and  revellings,  in  dice  and  gam- 
ing, all  that  I  spend  in  my  studies :"  and  that  is  very  well. 
For  though  there  is  good  charity  in  preserving  our  health, 
yet  there  is  a  greater  necessity  upon  us,  that  we  do  not  lose 
our  time. 

39«  (6.)  That  oiir  games  m^y  be  innocent,  :wej must  take 
care  that  th^y  be  not  scandalous,  that  isi  not  vwith  evil  com-, 
pany,  not  with  suspicious  company.  ''  Ciceroni  nequissimo- 
rum  hominum  in  ludo  talario  consessns  ?"  Z' Shall  Cicero 

*  Pro  Archil,  cap*  6.  6.  W^eijsel,  pag.  t7i.  -  • 
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suffer  base  persons  to  sit  and  play  at  tables  in  his  hoBse*?^ 
That  is  not  well :  and  therefore  he  objected  ^  it  as  a  great 
crime,  to  Mark  Anthony,  whose  house  was  frequented  with 
gamesters  and  drunkards.  We  must  neither  do  evil,  nor 
seem  to.  do  evil :  we  must  not  converse  with  evil  persons,  nor 
use  our  liberty  to  our  brother's  prejudice  or  grief:  we  iQust 
not  do  any  thing,  which  he,  with  probability  or  with  inno- 
cent weaknessi  thinks  to  be  amiss,  until  he  be  instrncted 
rightly ;  and  if  he  be,  yet  if  he  will  be  an  adversary  and  apt 
to  take  opportunities  to  reproach  yon,  we  must  give  him  no 
occasion.  In  these  cases,  it  is  fit  we  abstain :  where  nothing 
of  these  things  does  intervene,  and  nothing  of  the  former 
evils  is  appendant,  we  may  use  our  liberty  with  reason  and 
sobriety.  And  then,  if  this  liberty  can  be  so  used^  and  such 
recreations  can  be  innocent,  there  is  no  further  question,  but' 
those  trades  which  minister  to  these  divertisements,  are  in* 
nocent  and  lawful. 


RULE  III. 

The  Act  of  the  Will  alone,  although  no  external  Action  or  Eveni 
do  follow,  is  imputed  to  Good  or  Evil  by  God  and  Men. 

1.  The  will  of  man,  in  the  production  and  perfecting  of  a 
sin,  hath  six  steps  or  degrees  of  volition,  in  all  which  the  sin 
is  actual,  excepting  the  first  only*  (1.)  The  inclination  of  the 
will  is  the  first;  and  that  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  so  far  it  is 
innocent.  Sin  oftentimes  enters  in  at  that  door,  but  the 
door  was  placed  there  in  the  first  creation ;  it  was  a  part  of 
that  building  which  God  made  and  not  man,  and  in  which 
every  stone  and  stick  were  good.  It  was  not  made  for  sin, 
but  for  virtue :  but  it  was  made  so,  that  if  we  would  bring 
sin  in  that  way,  it  was  in  our  choice,  and  at  our  peril.  But 
although  this  be  the  case  of  our  natural  inclination,  yet  if 
our  inclinations  be  acquired,  or  increased,  or  habitual,  that  is, 
if  they  become  facilities  and  promptitudes  to  sin,  they  are 
not  innocent :  for  this  state  is  a  state  of  sin  and  death  ;  it  is 

*  Ad  Attic,  ep.  13.  lib.  1. 

b  «<  Domos  erat  aleatoribus  referta,  plena  ebriorom."  Philip.  $*.  cap.  1^7.  n.  67« 
PriesUejr*s  Cicero,  toL  3.  pag.  1386. 
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the  effect  of  many  vile  actions  and  vile  desires  ;  it  is  an  aver- 
sion from  and  enmity  against  God;  it  is  abed  of  desires 
which  are  sometimes  asleep^  and  then  do  no  more  mischief 
than  a  sleeping  wolf,  but  when  they  are  awake,  they  do  all 
the  evil  they  can.  And  therefore  the  case  of  an  habitual  sin- 
ner ^  is  such,  that  even  his  first  inclinations  to  any  forbidden 
action,  in  the  instance  of  his  own  habit,  are  criminal  as  the 
external  effect.     But,  in  natural  inclinations,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent*   (2.)  The  first  beginning  of  the  sin  is,  when  the  will 
stops  and  arrests  itself  upon  the  tempting  object,  and  con- 
sents only  so  far,  that  it  will  have  it  considered  and  disputed. 
Then  the  will  is  come  too  far,  not  when  it  is  willing  a  thing 
should  be  disputed  whether  it  be  lawful  or  unlawful,  good  or 
evil ;  but  when  it  is  willing  it  be  considered  which  is  to  be 
followed,  reason  or  sense,  wise  counsels  or  sensual  pleasures  r 
for  when  the  will  is  gone  so  far,  it  is  passed  beyond  what  is  na- 
tural^ and  come  so  far  towards  choice  and  guiltiness,  that  it 
is  yet  no  more  friend  to  virtue  than  to  vice,  and  knows  not 
which  to  choose.  (3.)  The  next  step  the  will  makes,  is,  when 
it  is  pleased  with  the  thought  of  it,  and  tastes  the  honey  with 
the  top  of  a  rod,  a  little  fantastic  pleasure  beforehand  in  the 
meditation  of  the  sin.    This  prelibation  is  but  the  antepast 
of  the  action,  and  as  the  twilight  to  the  dark  night,  it  is  too 
near  an  approach  to  a  deed  of  darkness.  (4.)  When  the  will 
i3  gone  thus  far  and  is  beyond  the  white  lines  of  innocence, 
the  next  step  towards  a  perfect  sin  is  a  desire  to  do  the  ac- 
tion ;  not  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  upon  certain  conditions, 
if  it  were  lawful,  and  if  it  were  convenient,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  something  that  lies  cross  in  the  way.     Here  our  love  to 
virtue  is  lost ;  only  fear  and  God's  restraining  grace  remain 
still  for  the  revocation  of  the  man  to  wisdom  and  security. 
(6.)  But  when  this  obstacle  is  removed,  and  that  the  heart  con- 
sents to  the  sin,  then  the  spirit  is  departed,  and  then  there 
remains  nothing  but  that  the  sin  be  (6.)  contrived  within, 
and  committed  to  the  faculties  and  members  to  go  about 
their  new  and  unhappy  employment ;  and  then  both  the  out- 
ward and  the  inward  man  have  combined  and  made  up  the" 
body  of  a  sin.     But  the  sin  begins  within,  and  the  guilt  is 
contracted  by  what  is  done  at  home,  by  that  which  is  in  our 
pwn  power,  by  that  which  nothing  from  without  can  hinder. 

^  Vide  Unam  Neoesaar.  cap.  5*  of  Habitual  Sins. 
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For  as  for  the  esiernal  aot^  God,  for  ends-of 'bis  owoipnnri* 
dence,  does  often  hioder^ii;;  and  .yet  heithat  fminf^would*  bot 
cannotyl^riqg  biseril  purposes  to  tpaaii^iBiiiot  at  ^l^xenaed^ 
or  tbe«  less  a  eriminal  before  Ood  • 

Question. 

2.  But  is  it  not  a  rmercy  for  :a  man  to  be  recalled  ftom 
acting  his  adultery?  is  it  not  charity  to  two  persons  ickeep 
Atttolycus  from  killing  the  steward  of  Stiutocles  f^-^^^andif  80» 
then,  there  »sin  in  the  action  aswell  as 'in  die  affectioin;  and 
the  hand  sinardistinetly  from  the  lieart:'  bat  then  it'1i9iH'4>e 
found  oDtnielo  say  ;that  all  our  ^ood  and  evil  come  from  "Ae* 
will  and  choice:  and  yet  ii  willinot  be-possiUeto  telU-from 
what\priopip}e  the.evil  of  thehand  is  derived,  if  not  from;  the 
evil  will.  This  luings  a  necessity  of  iaquiring  intotlirambQ 
or  difference  of  the.acAionsintecnidjmd«ztorBal;Add?dieiii- 
fluence  .the  will  hath  :upon.  the  external?  aet^  aiid.^wfaeihar  it 
can  have  •any  aggravation.  or;degsee  beyood  iwhat:  it  receives 
from  the  inward  principle. 

3.  To  this  therefore  I  ansivei^  that  all  dieiaiorality  of  any 
action  depetids  .wholly  on  the  iwilU  and  is  seated  in  IJieJoner 
man  ;  and  the'  eye  is  jQOt  adulterous^  but  it  is  the^  instrutivait 
of  an  iadukeroiis  beiart;  and  the  band  is  oot  Ae  tM^'before 
Qod,  but  the  cc(vetotta?desare  is.  goiity :  atid  tkis:appears  in 
this;  because  if  aiswin  .takes. the  goods  of  Jiiff neighbour) 
which  he  would  not  have  taken  if  he  had  supposed  <they>had 
I^een'his  neighbour'a^  he  iainnocent  before  God.  And  yet 
it  cannot  be.deniedbutttiaworae^iOi  steal  than  toi  covet  pit 
is  worse  to  hnmble  and  dishonour  our  neighbour^^iwife' than 
to  lust  after  her«.  But  the  reason  is,,  because  the  doing  of 
tbe^action  supposes  a  gmat.many  precedent  acts^cf'  lust»even 
the  wbcde  method,  and  economy  of  sia:  for  every  act  of  the 
will^  every  degree  of  desire^  is  lusting  or  covetousness ; -and 
the  external  act  which  sn[^ses  themall^  is  worse  ^than  all 
^ey  except,  the  last..  The  natural  inclination  of  the  will  is 
but  a  capacity  or  readineiBS.and  disposition  of  the  feculty,and 
is  no  act*  But  the  arrest  and  stop  of  the  will#  the  delight  in 
imcying^  the  desire  of  action,  the-  consent  of  the  heart,  and 
the.  deliberation  and  resolution^  these  'are^  the*  acts  and  pro-' 
ducts  of  the  will ;.  and  the  second  is  worse  than  the  first,  and 
the  third  worse,  tlian  the  .^^cond^  and  so  till  we  come  to  the 
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immediate  addre&s  to  the  action.  iBot  thai  action  ib  not  worse 
than  the  last  resolutioB  and  :delibemte'pur]^o8e  6f  the  Jvrill ; 
and  therefore  when  it  is  charily  to^htnder^he  manfromiact- 
ing  his  lust,— fit  is  there£bie^charity,  becanse,  in  the  acting  of 
the  sin  externally^  there  are  more  acts  of  the  will,  even  the 
whole  method  of  death  is  completed;  and  the  same  acts  of 
will  are  repeated,, or  confirmed;  and  there  is  mischief  done  to 
some  person  or  to  some  interest,  to  something  besides  the 
sinning  man;  and  there  are  some  contingencies  .and  some 
circumstances  to  which  new  ajctions  of  ^e  will  must  be wco»- 
sientiag»  and  give  diieir  influence  tmd  renew  their  acts :  but 
sjlttl,  if^ we  iconqpstfe)  every iOOiment  and^eliberate  pmpbse  of 
AeiMriH;».wi^  the  aetion,  or  that  pant  of  the  aotion  which  is 
iiBmddiately  proiditeed  in  it,:  there  isinthattevent  jiOimoralky, 
and  iRO  ^Qod,  aiid  aO:  evil,'  but  ^hat  is;  first  within.  So  vthat 
he  .who  ihindesrs/a^man  from  actiiig'  of  hi8^1ust»  does  hinder 
him  not  from  ;8ins  distinct  from  those  o{)hiswill,M but  finim 
more  sins  of  the.  will,  from  repedsltion,  or^  bonfif matioui  or 
abiding  in  the  same  chosen  folly. 

4.  Upon  this  account  it  wiU  be  easy  to  answer  whether 
is  the  greater  sin,  the  wishing  anddelsiring  of  a  very  great 
evil,  and  willingly  doing  but  a  little  one»-— or  the  doing  a 
very  great  evil  and  intolerable  mischief  with  a  little  malice. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  sin  is  much  more  increased  by  the 
malice  of  the  action  and  effect^  than  by  the  malice  of  the  will, 
if  the  mahce  of  the  will  be  little,  and  the  evil  of  the  event  be 
great  and  intolerable.  For  at  first  to  desire  a  very  great  mis- 
chief, and  then  to  act  but  a  little  one,  supposes  that  the  great 
malice  went  not  to  its  utmost  period ;  it  was  desired,  but  not 
resolved  on/ and  deliberately  determined :  and  thai  that  ma- 
lice, although  in  itself  great,  yet  it  was  inefiective,  and  was 
retracted  before  it  was  consummate  by  the  wiU,  and  acted 
by  her  subjects,  the  other  faculties  and  members.  But  now, 
if  a  great  mischief  be  done  by  a  little  malice,  to  that  little 
malice  all  that  event  is  to  be  imputed:  though  not  to  it 
alone,  yet  to  that  malice  managed  by  ignorance,  carelessness, 
and  folly;  which  being  no  excuses,  but  of  themselves  crir 
minal  appendages,  the  man  shall  be  judged  by  his  action, 
not  by  bis  ignorant  and  imperfect  choice;  because  though 
the  choice  was  naturally  imperfect,  yet,  morally  and  in  the' 
whole  conjunction  of  its -circumstances,  it  was  completely 
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criminal.     IF  this  thing  happens  to  be  otherwise  in  any  par^ 
ticular,  God  will  discetn  it,  and  not  mail ;  for  the  greatness 
of  the  inischief  in  human  laws  and  accounts  supposes  the 
greatness  of  the  malice,  if  malice  at  all,  and  not  chance 
wholly,  was  the  principle.     But  if  the  question  be  in  the  act* 
ing  of  a  great  mischief  where  the  sin  most  lies,  in  the  will  or' 
in  the  event,  I  say  it  is  originally  in  the  will;  and  it  is  equally 
in  the  event,  if  all  that  event  was  foreseen  and  known,  al- 
though it  was  not  principally  or  at  all  designed;     He  that 
steals  a  cow  from  a  widow,  and  does  verily  believe  that  the 
loss  of  her  cow  will  not  only  undo  her,  but  break  her  heart, 
though  he  doeis  not  design  this,  yet  because  be  knows  it,  alt-' 
that  event  is  to  be  imputed  to  bim^    They  that  abuse  their 
own  bodies  by  abominable  and  unclean  contracts,  and  the 
sin  of  Onan, — ^though  they  design  only  the  pleasing  of  their 
lust,  yet  if  they  consider  what  they  do,  and  nrhat  will  belhe 
event,  they  secondarily  choose  all  that  event,  and  are-  as 
guilty  of  it  as  of  that  which  they  principally  designed. 


qood  pellice  laeyft 


Uteris,  tt  Teneri  servit  amiea  maitm ;  : 

Hod  nihil  esse  putas?  scelas  est,  mihi  erode,  sed  lAgetis, 

Qaantam  wix  animo  ooncipis  ess^  too* 
Ipsam  credo  libi  Nataram  dicere  remm, 

'  Istud  quod  digitis,  Pontice/perdis,  homo  est'.' 

For  the  internal  act  of  the  will  and  the  external  act  oT  the 
man  are  but  one  act,  unless  the  instrument  and  the  efficient 
cause  produce  two  distinct  effects  in  every  concourse ;  and' 
whatsoever  is  done  without,  is  first  consented  to  within,  and 
is  but  the  ministry  and  execution  of  the  sin  within.     For  the 
act  of  choosing  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality :  and  there-' 
fore  when  not  only  the  first  design,  but  the  appendages  and' 
other  consequents  are  foreseen,  and  yet  the  action  is  chosen, 
the  will  is  guilty  of  so  many  evils  as  it  chooses  directly  and 
indirectly,  principally  and  consequently. 

5.  But  to  reduce  this  doctrine  to  more  minute  and  parti- 
cular considerations  and  order. 

Of  tks  Identity  and  Diversity,  respectively^  of  Aciiom  interned 
and  external,  and  the  Multiplications  of  Sins  by  them.^ 

Every  external  act,  proceeding  from  the  internal,  makes  r 
but  oiie  moral  act,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.    The  elec- 

**  Mart,  ix;  4«.  Mattailte,  pag;  175. 
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tioti  and  choice  are  the  foundation:  and  as  they  are  many 
houses  which  are  built  upon  many  foundations, — but  many 
chambers  and, galleries,  built  upon  one  foundation,  is  but.ohe 
hojuse,  though  ther^  be  many  roomsi; — so  the  internal  and 
externa}*,  relying  upon  one  basis,,operating  to  the  same  end^ 
effecting  the  same  work,  having  the  same  cause,  and  being 
but  severs^!  lengths  of  the  same  thread,  do  not  make  two  acts ; 
as  the  soul,  seeing  by  the  eye,  hath  but  one  virion,— ^and  the 
^will^  acting  by  th:e  hand,  does  but  her  own  act  by  her,o>vn  in* 
strument :  and  therefore  although  they  are  physically  or  na- 
turally sereral  actions,. because  elicit  and  acted  by  several  fa- 
cultie8,-r-yet,  morally,  they  are  but  one ;  for  what  the  b|u>d 
or  eye  alone  does,  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  it  is  made  so 
:by.  the  mind  and  will. 

6.  If  there  be  two  acts  of  will  in  one  external  act, 
there  is  a  double  malice  or  goodness  respectively.  A  princQ 
jcommands  his  almoner  to  give  much  alms  to  the  poor:,  the 
almoner,  being  also  a  good  man,  loves  the  employment,  and 
does  it  very  often :  the  external  act  is  but  one  ministry  of 
alms,  but  the  internal  is  both  obedience  and  charity. 

7.  The  external  act  is  the  occasion  of  the  iiitending  or 
extending  the  internal,  but,  directly  and  of  itself,  increases 
not  the  goodness  or.  the  badness  of  it.  For  the  external  is 
not,  properly  and  formally,  good  or  bad,  but  only  objectively 
and  materially;  just  as  a  wall  cannot  increase  the  whiteness, 
unless  the  quality  itself  be  intended  by  its  own  principle. 
But  as  heat  in  iron  is  more  intense  than  it  is  in  straw;  so 
may  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  an  internal  act  be  in- 
creased by  the  external :  but  this  is  only  by  accident  By 
instances  of  these  several  assertions,  they  will  be  more  intel- 
ligible. When  John,  surnamed  /  the.  Almoner,'  commanded 
his  boy  to  carry  an  alms  to  a  poor  man  that  was  sick  in  the. 
next  village,  the  boy  sometimes  would  detain  it  and  reserve 
it  for  his  own  vanity ;.  but  St  John  lost  not  the  reward  of  his 
charity,  for  his  internal  act  was  good^  but  it  was  no  cause  oC 
the  outward  event  at  all.  And  on  the  other  side  when  Mse-. 
vius  lay  with  his  wife  Petronilla,  supposing  she  had  been  Ni-r 
costrata,  he  was  an  adulterer  before  God,  though  by  the  laws 
of  men  he  was.  harmless.  And  if  a  man  steals  a  horse  in  the 
night  from  his  neighbour's  field,  and  carries  him  away  se- 
cretly, and  by  the  morning  perceives  it  t.o.  be  his  own,  he.  ia 
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tio  lesft  guilty  befbne  Qod  and  his  (^onfeMot,  Ifaan  If  he  had 
indeed  atolen  his  neighbour's*  >  The  realM>n  i»,  beenuse  iJie 
external  act  jiath  another  cause^  which  is>  or  may"  bey  kineh 
cent»  but  the  internal  act  was^  of  itself,  comf^letdy  evil  and 
maUcions.    In  these  cases,  where  the  internal  volition  is  net 
the  cause*  of  the  external  event,  the  sin  is  terminated  withitf ; 
and  that  to  him  who  is  to  be  our  judge,  is  as  visible  as  any 
thing.     But  when  the  internal  volition  is  properly  the  cause 
of  the  action  external,  there  more  is  done  than  it  eould  d6 
alone;    For,  in  a  good  work,  the  will  jfinds  the  difl5ctiltie#, 
which  it  could  not  perceive,  while  it.  was  only  in  purpoae^; 
and  it  is  easy  to  resolve  to  be  patient  in  sickness,  wheti>we 
feel  n4!>%hing  of  it,  but  only  discourse  it,  and  cast  aboiitifi 
our  easy  minds  what  we  suppose  it  will  be:  but^tu'  si  hie 
esses,  aliter  sentires,'  said  the  sick  man ;  it  may  be^  when  it 
comes  to  be  acted,  the  will  shall  find  new  work,  new  diffieol^ 
ties,  and  will  need  new  fortifications,  and  renewed  resolution^ 
and  the  repetition  of  acts,  and  fresh  aids  of  reason  :  so-  that 
although  all  the  good  or  evil  th^tis  in  all  this;  is  the  good 
or  evil  of  the  will;  yet  this  is  it  which  I  said,  that  the  extern 
nal  action  hath  in>  it^the  materiality  of  good  and  evil;  and  by 
accident  the  external  act  is  better  than  the  internal ;  that  is^ 
the  will  does  betteir  when  she  reduces  her  purposes  to  act 
very  often,  than  when  she  does  only  resolve.    Ami  for  this 
very  reason^-— 

8.  The  external  act  4oes  superadd  new  o}:^ig«tion»  be^ 
yond  those,  which  are  consequent  to  the  mere  internal  volition; 
though  ever  so  perfect  and  complete.  For  the  external  act 
is  exemplar ^in:  virtue,  or  Bcandaloa&  in  evil ;  it  obl^es  to  res^ 
titution,  to  ecclesiastical  censures  and  legal  penalties,  ^  in 
which  there  are^  active  and  passive  duties  incumbent  on  us ; 
as  I  have  represented  in  the  third  book.  Thus  also  in:  good 
things;  the  external  participation  of  the  sacrament. hath  in 
it  some  advantages  beyond  the  internal :  but  these  things  are 
accidental  to  the  action,  and  nothing  of  the  nature  of  it ;  they 
are  nothing  of  the  direct  morality^  but  the  consequent  of  it; 
which  the  sinner  ought  indeed  to  have  considered  beforehaadi 
and  to  act  or  to  omit  accordingly. 

9.  If  the  course  and  continuance  of  the  outward  net  be 
interpreted,  and  then  proceeded  in  again,  whe&  the  cause  o£ 
thefvintereision  is  over,  that  action,  seeming  butbhe,  is  moi^- 
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than  one  silly  foir  virtobua  act,  respectively.-;  HeKthatvrcSolves 
to  luring  ap  a  poor  orphan  in  learning  and  capaciti^  of  doing 
and. receiving  worthy  benefit; < does  often; sleep  andofteni  not 
thinkof  ity  and  hatb  many  occasions  to  renew  his  resolution ; 
although  his  obligation  be  still  permat^ent^  yet.  if  ihe  delights 
in  it,  and  again  chooses^  so  often  is  thoialma  imputed  to  him, 
he  does  so  many  acts  of  charity^  Titlus.  intends  to  give  to 
Codrus  a  new  gown  at  the  next  calends,  but. forgets  his  in- 
tention; but  yet  at  the  calends^  doesv  upon  a  new  intention, 
give  him  a  gown.  This  act  is  ;but  one,  but, bath  no  morality 
from  the  first  intention,'  but: from  the  second, .though  there 
were. two  internal  acts  of  volition  to  the  same  external: 
because  the  first  did  cease  (o  be,  aiid.tberef0re.'couldhave  no 
influence  into  the  effect. :.  But  this  multiplicatix>n  of  actions 
and  imputations,  cannot  be  by  every  sudden  .anxL  physical 
interruption,  but  by  such  an  interruption  only,  where  ithe 
first  intention  is  not  sufficient  to  finish  the  external  actw 
Thus  if  a  man  against  his  twill  nod  at  his  prayers,,  and  awaken^ 
ing  himself  by  bis  nodding^  proceed  in  .his. devotion,  lie 
does  not  pray  twice,  but  once^  because  the.  first  intention  it 
sufficient  to  finish  his  prayer^  But  if  he  falls  asleep  over* 
night,  and  sleeps  tiU!morning,/his  mormng>-ptayer  is  upon  a 
new  accounty  and  his  wUl  must  renew  her  act^  or  nothing  is 
done.  But,  in  instances  of.  good,,  this  part;  of  the  rule  hath 
but  little  use:  forno  man  will  dare  to  call Ood  to  a  strict 
and  minute  reckoning,  and  require  his  reward  by  numberand 
weight.!  <  But,  iu'  sinftd  ^ctionsy  there  is  more  consideration ; 
and  if  we  be.  not  strict  in:  our  weights  andi  measures,  God 
will;  and  if  we  will  not  .'be  sure,  to  putienoiigkinto.tiie  ba-» 
}ance  of  repentance,. there  will  be  tooimu«h.in  that.o£judg<# 
ment  and  condenmation :  and; therefore  it  concerns > us > as 
much  as  we  can,  to  teU  the  number  of  our.  sins.  ■.-. ;  Therefore^ 
10.  External  actions  in  order. tot  one  ccnd^  though  pron 
duced  by  one  .internal  act  or.  resolutioafxf.the  wtll^  yet  do 
not  make  one  external  act^.unless .  the  end  be  at  the  same 
time  required*  Thus  if  <  the  man  resolves:  to.  lay  wait  for  bis 
enemy  till  he  have  destroyed  bim^and  therefore.lays.wait  to^ 
day,  and  to-morrow,  andi  prevails  iiot. until. the) ddrd  day,— -» 
bis  sin  is  more  thaut^xme^  though. bis  resolution  was  but  one. 
Thereason  is,  because  there  must^  of  necessity^  be.a:repetirt 
tion.  of  ^he  Bame  Teaolutioni.  or.  at  least  of.  soiae.  ministering 
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acts  towfirds  the  perfecting  that  resolution ;  and  although  the 
resolution  and  the  end  were  one,  yet  to  every  ministering  inr 
termed ial  act,  there  is  also  some  internal  act  proportionate* 
Thus  every  impure  contract,  in  order  to  impure  embraces, 
is  a  sin  distinct  from  the  final  adultery,  and  so  is  the  joy- 
ful remembrance  of  it  afterward.     But  because  these  things 
have  in  them  some  little  intricacy^  therefore  I  add  tiiis  which 
is  plain  and  useful :  Every  renewing  of  an  external  action 
subordinate  to  a  final  end,  is  either  a  repeating  of  the  sin,  of , 
which  is  all  one^  it  is  an  aggravation  of  it ;  it  extends  it,  or 
intends  it.     He  that  calls  a  man  fool  three  times  together, 
either  commits  three  sins,  or  one  as  great  as  three ;  and  he 
that  strikes  seven  blows  to  kill  .a  man,  hath  so  many  times 
lifted  up  his  hand  against  God;   and  though  he  hath  killed 
the  man  but  once,  yet  he  shall  be  avenged  seveii  times.     But 
if,  after  any  notable  interruption  of  the  act,  the  intention  be 
renewed,  so  often  is  the  sin  repeated,  though  it  be  but  one 
external  event  afterward.     He  thiait  resolves,  every  day  of  thcf 
week,  to  be  absent  from  divine  service  the  Sunday  following^ 
is  to  estimate  his  sin  by  the  number  of  his  internal  actions^ 
and  not  by  the  singularity  of  that  omission. 

11;  Internal  acts  of  the  will  are  then  multiplied,  when 
they  proceed  afler  an  express  revocation,  or  a  deliberate  in^ 
termission,  or  a  considerable  physical  interruption,  or  by  an 
actual  attendance  to  things  incompossible  and  inconsistent 
with  the  first  resolution.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  these  par* 
ticulars,  save  only  that  in  jnaking  judgments  concerning 
them,  we  proceed  by  prudent  and  moral  proportions,  by  the 
usual  measures  of  laws^  and  the  accounts  of  wise  men :  only 
the  extremes  are  evident  and  notorious. .  For  he  that,  bein^ 
upon  his  knees,  loses  his  attention  for  a  minute,  and  then  re- 
calls it,  does  not  pray  twice,  or  so  often,  as  he  again  thinks 
actually  of  what  he  is  doing :  and  we  are  sure  that  he  who 
says  a  *  pater-noster'  to-day,  and  another,  to-morrow^ — does 
pray  twice  :  and  between  these  no  certain  rule  can  be  given, 
but  what  is  measured  and  divided  by  prudence  and  simili-^ 
tade,  with  the  unity  of  natural  and  artificial  compositions.. 
But  he  only  does  well,  who  secures  his  cases  of  conscience 
in  this  inquiry,  by  interrupting  his  evil  acts  as  soon  as  they 
begin,  and  gives  them  quite  over  as  soon  as  they  are  inter* 
rupted ;  and,  wheii  he  hath  chosen  well,  perseveres  as.  long 
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fts  nature  and  exterior  accidents  Will  give  him  .leave^  and 
renews  that  choice  as  soon  as  his  divertisement  can  cease. 

Question. 

12.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  matter  of  this  rule,  it  is  season- 
able to  inquire  concerning  what  degrees  of  guiltiness  are 
contracted  by  the  beginnings  and  desires  of  wickedtiess, 
which  are  imperfect  and  unfinished. 

I  have  already  *  given  account,  that  the  inward  acts  of  the 
will  are  very  often  punishable  by  human  laws,  and  from 
thence  some  light  may  be  reflected  to  this  inquiry,  whichtis 
concerning  the  estimate,  which  God  and  the  conscience  are 
to  make  of  imperfect  actions ;  for  though  in  human  accounts 
and  the  estimate  of  our  laws,  that  a  thing  is  secret  or  public, 
is  a  great  difference  and  concernment ;  yet  in  this  question, 
and  in  relation  to  God  and  the  conscience,  immediately,  it  is 
nothing  at  all,  for  nothing  here  is  secret,  every  thing  is  via- 
ble, and  it  is  always  day  here.  But  now  the  inquiry  is  con- 
cerning those  things  which  are  imperfect,  and  so  sometimes 
are  secret  as  to  men,  because  they  are  only  ia  desires,  and 
sometimes  they  are  public,  but  yet  not  finished  and  com- 
pleted. And  here  the  rule  is,  ''Nunquam  mens  exitu  sesti- 
manda  est  ^"  God  j  udges  not  by  the  event,  but  by  the  mind, 
by  the  good  or  ill  will :  so  Apuleius:  "In  maleficiis,  etiam 
^ogitata  scelera,  non  perfecta  adhuc>  vindrcantur,  cruenta 
mente,  pura  manu :"  "  He  that  thinks  it,  that  is,  that  resolves 
it  perfectly,  putting  the  last  hand  of  the  will  to  it,  his  mind 
is  bloody,  though  his  hand  be  pure,  and  shall  find  an  equal 
vengeance."— -But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  last  act  of 
the  will,  and  that  which  is  immediate  to  the  external  action; 
if  it  be  in  counsel,  that  is,  not  whether  it  shall  be  done  or  no, 
but  how  it  shall  be  done,  it  is  as  bad  and  hateful  in  the.  eyes 
of  God,  as  the  external  violence.  To  this  purpose  is  that  of 
Paulus  8  the  lawyer :  "  Concilium  uniuscuj  usque,  non  factum 
puniendum  est ;"  "  Not  the  fact,  but  the  counsel,  is  to  be  pu- 
nished :"  by  '  counsel'  meaning  the  design  and  resolution, 
the  perfect  and  complete  volition,  which  is  then,  without  all 
question,  come  to  the  perfection  of  its  malice  and  evil  heart, 
when  it  is  gone  as  far  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  action.  "  In- 
sidiatus  civi  etiamsi  non  eiFecetit  scelus,  poenas  tamen  legi- 

e  Lib.  3.  chap.  1.  rale  4.  ^  Qaintil.  »  Sententia.  5. 
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bus  soIveV  said  Quintilian ;  '*  He  that  lays  a  snare  for  % 
man's  life^  shall  smart  for  it^  though  the  man  escape ;  the 
laws  shall  punish  him  :"  but  if  they  do  not,  it  is  all  one  in 
conscience.  For  as  Donatus**  said  well,  '^  Non  perficere  sed 
conari  velle  aliquid  ad  scelus,  efiectio  est,  etiamsi  non  potest 
fieri."  It  is  nothing  to  the  sinner  that  God  defends  the 
innocent,  and  rescues  him  from  his  fraud,  or  violence,  or 
slander ;  he  hath  done  his  work  when  he  resolved  and  endea- 
voured it.  For  there  are  no  degrees  of  morality  beyond  the 
last  act  of  the  will :  the  sin  or  virtue  may  be  extended  by 
multiplication  or  confirmation  of  the  same  acts,  but  no  way 
mtended  beyond  that  act  of  the  will  which  commands  exe- 
cution. 

13.  But  this  distinction  ought  to  be  observed,  not  only  in 
order  to  punishments  inflicted  by  human  laws  upon  criminals 
accused  of  imperfect  acts,  but  in  order  to  consoience^  For 
though  the  whole  morality  of  the  act  depends  upon  the  last 
purpose  of  the  will,  and  is  before  God  the  fulness  of  the  sin 
in  respect  of  degrees  of  any  simple  sin ;  yet  when  it  passes 
on  to  execution,  the  will  may  grow  worse  by  repetition  of  her 
acts ;  or,  abiding  in  them,  she  may  sin  more  sins.  For  the 
acts  themselves  about  which  there  are  endeavours  made,  ard 
not  always  perfect,  so  as  the  criminal  can  perfect  them ;  for 
it  is  not  to  all  purposes  perfect,  when  the  will  hath  com- 
manded the  resolution  ta  be  acted, — no,  nor  when  something  is 
done  towards  it  by  the  sinning  man,  but  something  else  may 
be  added ;  and  till  it  be,  there  is  some  difference  in  the  case. 
The  examples  will  clear  it.  Priscus  Merula  resolves  to- kill 
his  brother  Taurinus,  and,  in  order  to  it,  buys  a  dagger,  way*- 
lays  him  as  he  goes  to  Augustus,  sets  upon  him,  throws  him 
down:  but  as  be  is  lifting  tip  his  hand  to  strike,  hears  a 
Boise  behind  the  hedge,  and  being  affrighted,  curses  hi» 
brother  and  wishes  him  dead,  and  runs  away.  Merula  is,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  guilty  of  murder ;  and  if  he  had  killed  him 
effectually,  there  had  been  no  greater  malice,  but  more  mis- 
chief, and  more  acts  of  malice ;  and  therefore  the  judges  are 
to  diminish  something  of  his  punishment,  not  only  because 
the  life  of  a  citizen  was  not  lost,  but  because  Merula  had  not 
done  all  his  part  of  the  murder,  that  is,  his  brother  could  not 
have  died,  unless  he  had  done  something  beyond  what  he  did. 

^  In  And^ria,'ftot.  1.  sc.  4. 
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But  when  the  Egyptian  nobility  being  weary  of  a  dull  melan- 
choly prince,  who,  by  his  healthless  spirit,  was  good  for  no* 
thing,  gsive  him  a  brisk  poison  to  dispatch  him ;  that  which 
would  haye.  burnt  to  ashes  any  person  that  had  any  fire  \Vithin 
him,  did  but  heighten  him  to  the  ordinary  temper  of  another 
man ;  it  only  warmed  him  into  an  active  spirit,  and  he  became 
a  wise  prince.    Here  the  murder  was  not  effected,  but  there 
was,  on  the  traitor's  part,  nothing  wanting  to  the  completing 
of  the  wickedness :  and  therefore,  as,  in  human  laws,  they 
are  to  have  no  abatement  of  sentence  extraordinary;  so,  in 
the  court  of  conscience,  they  are  to  think  of  no  excuse,  no 
diminution,  but  every  thing  is  present,  that  can  make  all  that 
greatness  which  can  be  in  the  nature  of  that  sin  :  and  in  the 
first  case  there  may  be  an  alteration  so  timely,  aa  to  change 
the  mind  before  it  was  at  the  utmost  end  of  thelineof  wick» 
edness;  but  in  the  second  case,  whether  the  effect  follow  or 
no,  there  is  a  place  left  for  nothing,  unless,  peradventure,  for 
yepentance.    That  part  which  concerns  human  laws,  is  alter- 
able as  men  please,  and  in  Christendom  (unless  it  be  in  the 
greatest  crimes),  custom  hath,  against  the  purpose  of  laws, 
given  impunity  to  them,  who,  without  effect,  have  .attempted 
to  commit  vile  actions ;  yet,  in  the  court  of  conscience,  and 
hy  the  measures  of  religion,  the  matter  is  unchangeable. 

14.  There  are  some  other  ways  of  imperfect  acts,  which 
are  to  be  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  these  measures. 
1.  He  that  kills  a  child  in  his  mother's  womb,  is  as  guilty  of 
murder,  as  he  that  kills  a  man  in  the  field,  if  he  did  equally 
intend  it.  In  this  it  is  true  that  the  lawyers  and  physicians 
distinguish  the  time  of  the  abortion.  If  the  child  was  ef- 
formed  into  a  human  shape,  it  is  capital  by  the  laws;  but 
not  if  it  was  inform  and  unshapen.  But  in  order  to  con- 
science I  perfectly  consent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Chris- 
tians, recorded  by  TertuUian  • :  *'  Etiam  conceptum  utero, 
dum  adhuc  sanguis  in  hominem  deliberatur,  dissolvere  non 
licet.  Homicidii  festinatio  est  prohibere  nasci.  Nee  refert 
natam  quis  eripiat  animam  an  nascentem  di$turbet.  Homo 
est,  et  qui  futurus  est :  etiam  fructus  omnis  jam  in  semine  est:" 
'While  the  blood  is  in  deliberation  whether  it  shall  be  male  pr 
female,  it  is  not  lawful  to  dissolve  it;  aj>4  he  that  intends  to 
hinder  it  from  life,  is  but  a  hasty  murderer.     He  is  guilty  of 

» In  Apologet.  et  in  Exhortat.  Cwtitk  ct  d«  Virg.  Velandis. 
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inferring  death  who  prevents  that  to  have  life,  to  which  God 
and  nature  did  design  it.'  But  this  is  owing  to  the  choice 
and  design  of  the  will,  for  the  effect  of  one  is  much  less  than* 
the  effect  of  the  other  upon  many  considerations :  but  if  the 
malice  was  not  less,  the  difference  of  the  effect  makes  no  di- 
minution. 

15.  The  other '  case  is,  "  If  a  man  smite  his  neighbour 
that  he  die,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,"  saith  God  to 
Moses  *".     That  is,  if  he  purpose  to  smite  him^  though  he  did 
not  purpose  to  kill  him,  but  wound  him  only,  he  hath  sinned  ' 
unto  death.     The  Vulgar  Latin  reads  it,  "  Qui  percusiserit 
hominem  volens  occidere  :"  "  He  that  smites  a  man,  willing 
to  kill  him."     But  this  last  clause  is  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
nor  the  Greek.     And  though  it  is  something  les&  to  intend  to 
wound  him  grievously,  than  to  kill  him  ^  yet  he  that  willingly 
gives  that  wound,  which  he  would  have  do  him  a  mischief,  and 
gives  it  so  that  it  does  give  him  his  deaths — had  a  malice  so^ 
great,  that  it  could  not  well  discern  between  wounds  and 
death.     But,  in  this  case,  though  it  is  certain  God  will  judge 
righteously,  and  make  abatement  if  there  be  any  cause  ;  yet 
in  human  laws>  and,  in  the  measures  of  hi&  own  repentance, 
he  will  not  and  ought  not  to  find  gentle  sentences,  but  the 
whole  perfect  event  will  be  imputed  to  the  imperfect  act  pf 
his  will.     For  it  was  too  much  that  he  was  willing  to  do  any 
mischief;  and  "  ex  toto  noluisse  debet,  qui  imprudentia  de- 
fenditur,"  said  Seneca :  he  cannot  pretend  that  the  evil  event 
was  against  his  will,  when  it  is  certain  he  did  perfectly  con^ 
sent  to  a  great  part  of  it. 


RULE  IV. 

An  involuntary  Effect,  proceedingfrom  a  voluntary  Cause,  is  im- 
puted to  the  Agent,  as  if  it  were  voluntary  and  directly  chosen. 

1.  He  that  is  husband  of  the  wife,  is  justly  presumed  to  be 
the  father  of  the  child,  and  he  that  chooses  the  cause,  must 
own  all  those,  which  are  the  effects  and  proper  productions 
of  it ;  and  all  causes  are  not  immediate  and  contiguous  to  the 

I"  Exod.  xxi.  12. 
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-Effect.  He  that  drinks  himself  drunk,  that  without  fear  and 
«hame  he  may  fornicate> — though  when  he  fornicates,  he  hath 
not  the  use  of  his  reason  any  more  than  of  his  modesty,  and 
cannot  deliberate,  and  therefore  cannot  choose, — yet  he  is 
guilty  of  fornication  as  well  as  drunkenness.  He  that  eats 
high  and  drinks  deep,  that  in  his  skep  he  may  procure  pol- 
lution, is  guilty  of  that  uncleanness  as  well  as  of  that  excess, 
which  St.  Paul  intimates  in  those  words,  "Make  not  provision 
for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;"  that  is,  what  yoii 
design  as  the  purpose  of  your  intemperance,  is  your  crime 
though  it  be  a  natural  eflect,  when  things  are  by  your  choice 
so  disposed. — And  when  our  blessed  Saviour  commanded  *  us 
to  V  take  heed  of  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,"  he  forewarned 
us  as  well  of  the  effect  as  of  the  cause  ;  for  Kpaiirdkri  irapa  to 
Kapa  irdWeiv,  surfeiting  hath  its  name  from  the  event,  ber 
cause  "  it  causes  dissolutions  of  the  nerves  and  dilutions 
of  the  brain,"  and  consequently  palsies,  which  when  we  have 
contracted,  we  are,  by  our  own  fault,  disabled  in  the  service 
of  God.  KpairdXr}  airo  irporepalag  koX  X®*^^^  olvoTrofrtag, 
**  Surfeiting  is  the  product  of  yesterday's  debauchery :"  and 
since  the  effect  is  also  forbidden,  he  that  chooses  it  by  de- 
lighting in  the  cause,  chooses  also  what  is  forbidden,  and 
therefore  that  which  will  be  imputed  to  him.  But  this  I 
have  largely  proved"*  upon  a  distinct  account,  by  making  it 
appear  that  even  a  vicious  habit,  the  facility  and  promptness 
to  a  sin,  are  an  aversion  from  God,  and  make  us  hateful  by  a 
malignity  distinct  from  that,  which  is  inherent  in  all  the  single 
actions.  Thus  he  sins,  that  swears  by  custom,  though  he 
have  no  advertency  to  what  he  says,  and  knows  nothing  of  it: 
he  chose  those  actions,  which  introduced  the  habit,  and  he 
c^n  derive  no  impunity  from  his  first  crime  :  and  he  that  is 
the  greatest  sinner,  can  never  come  to  that  state  of  things, 
that  he  shall  take  God's  name  in  vain,  and  yet  be  held  guilt- 
less. 

2.  But  this  rule  is  to  be  understood  with  these  cautions. 

The  involuntary  effect  is  imputed  to  the  voluntary  cause, 
if  that  effect  was  foreseen,  or  if  it  was  designed,  though  when 
it  be  acted,  the  foolish  man  knows  but  little  of  it,  no  more 
than  a  beast  does  his  own  acts  of  pleasure,  which  he  perceives 
by  sensie,  but  does  not  by  counsel  enter  into  it.  Of  this  there 

'  Lake,  xii.  34.  "*  Unam  Necessar*  cap.  5. 
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is  no  question,  because  he  put  his  hahd  to  a  book  of  Udli, 
and  that  being  fastened  upon  the  rich  vessels  in  the  bouse 
draws  forth  what  the  man,  it  may  be,  knows  not  to  be  there ; 
but  his  hand  willingly  moved  the  iron  hook,  and  tiierefore  his 
hand  and  his  will  are  the  thief. 

3.  The  involuntary  effect  is  not  imputed  to  the  volun- 
tary cause^  if,  after  it  is  chosen  by  the  will,  in  one  act,  it  ife 
revoked  by  another,  before  the  mischief  be  effected.  Thus 
if  Msevius  shot  an  arrow  to  kill  Patemus^  and  in  the  instrat 
of  its  egression  '  nollet  factum,'  *  repents  of  the  inteiided 
evil/  that  mischief  which  is  then  done,  shall  not  be  imputdi 
to  him.  This  indeed  is  generally  said  both  by  the  divines 
and  lawyers ;  but  it  hath  no  effect  at  all  that  is  mateiial  and 
considerable,  save  only  this^  that  the  repentance  does  wash 
away  the  guilt;  but  in  true  spesJ^ing,  the  whole  guilt  was 
contracted,  because  the  act  of  the  will  wd,s  completed  up  to 
action  and  execution,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  inten*- 
sion  of  the  evil ;  but  then  the  effect  is  therefore  not  imputed^ 
because  the  cause  also  is  ]^ardoned  by  the  means  of  repent- 
ance, and  so  it  is  even  after  the  miischief  is  done.  He  that  by 
repentance  recalls  the  mischief,  shall,  by  pardon,  be  cleared 
from  guiltiness,  whether  that  repentance  be  before  or  after. 

4.  But  that  which  we  can  rely  upon  in  this  particular^ 
and  of  which  great  use  is  to  be  made,  is  this, — that  though 
all  the  evil  events  which  are  foreseen,  or  ought  to  have  been 
considered,  are  imputed  even  then,  when  they  are  not  in  our 
power,  to  him  who  willingly  brought  in  the  cause  of  those 
evils;  yet  whatsoever  was  not  foi^seen,  and  therefore  not 
designed,  nor  yet  chosen,  by  consequence  and  implication  is 
not  imputed  to  him,  that  brought  that  foolish  liecessity  upon 
himself:  Consonant  to  tiiis  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Austin '^^ 
*'  Culpahdus  est  Loth,  non  quantum  incestus  in  ebrietate 
admissus,  sed  quantum  eforietas  meretur ;"  ''  Lot  was  an«- 
swerable  for  his  drunkenness,  but  not  for  his  incest  caused 
by  his  drunkenness,"  which'  he  foresaw  not  and  designed 
not.  But  this  case  also  suffers  alteration.  For  if  Lot  had 
been  wamedof  the  evils  of  his  first  night's  drunkenness,  and 
yet  would  be  drunk  the  next  night,  he  is  not  so  innocent  of 
the  effect, — the  incest  lies  nearer  to  him.  Only  if  after  that 
monition  he  suspected  as  little  as  at  first,  he  was  not  indeed 

"  Lib.  22.  contr.  Fanst.  cap.  44. 
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guilty  of  the  incest  directly,  but  of  a  more  intolerable 
drunkenness  and  a  careless  spirit^  who  by  the  first  sad  event 
did  not  consider,  and  was  not  affrighted  from  the  intolerable 
cause.  But  thus  if  a  servant  throws  himself  into  a  pit*  and 
breaks  a  leg  or  an  arm  that  he  might  not  work,  his  not  workir 
ingrsas  much  imputed  to  him  as  uncharitable  injury  to  bimselfc 
but  if  afterwards  (as  Pyrrho  did)  he  see  his  master  falling  into 
a  ditch,  and,  by  reason  of  that  first  fall,  be  cannot  help  fats 
master  out, that  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him;  for  he  willed  itnot, 
it  was  not  included  virtually  in  any  act  of  his  will  or  under- 
standing. And  thus  it  is  also  in  the  divine  judgments,  which  if 
we  procure  by  our  own  vilenesses,  all  that  impotency  and  dxs(- 
ability  of  obeying  God  in  external  religion,  which  is  cohse'- 
quent  to  the  suffering  that  judgment  which  himself  procured, 
and  by  which  he  is  fallen  sick  or  mad  6r  lame,  is  not  imputed 
to  him;  because  to  make  himself  guilty  of  a  thing,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  he  be  the  meritorious  cause  of  that  which  procured 
it,  but  he  must  be  the  voluntary  and  discerning  cause.  That 
evil  of  which  a  man  is  only  the  meritorious  cause,  depends 
upon  another  will  besides  his  own,  and  is  indeed  an  effect 
deserved  by  liim,  but  not  willingly  consented  to,  but  very 
much  against  him ;  and  therefore  can  nev^  be  imputed  to 
him  to  any  other  purpose,  but  to  upbraid  his  infelicity,  who 
justly  suffers  what  he  would  not  foresee^  and  now  cannot 
avoid. 

5.  When  a  man  falls  into  a  state  or  condition,  in  which 
he  cannot  choose,— those  acts  which  are  done  in  that  states 
are  imputed  to  him;  if  they  be  such  acts^  to  which  no  new 
consent  is  required,  but  that  it  be  sufficient  l^t  he  do  not 
dissent ;  and  if  those  acts  be  consonant  to  his  former  will, 
all  such  effects  are  imputed  to  the  will.  Thus  if  Titius,  being 
a  catechumen,,  desired  to  be  baptized,  and  then  falls  into 
madness,  or  stupidity,  or  a  lethargy,  he  is  capable  of  being 
baptized,  because  nothing  is  in  some  persons  required  but  a 
mere  susceptibility,  and  that  there  be  no  just  impediment ; 
the  grace  of  the  sacrament  being  so  mere  a  favour,  that  it  is 
the  first  grace  to  which  nothing  on  our  parts  be  previous,  but 
that  all  impediments  be  removed.  Since  therefore  in  this  a 
man  is  passive,  his  present  indisposition  of  making  new  acts 
of  election  renders  him  not  incapable  of  receiving  a  favour; 
always  provided  that  there  was  in  him  no  indisposition  and 
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impediment  before  his  present  accident,  but  that  he  did  de- 
sire it  and  was  capable  before :  that  volition  hath  the  same 
effect  in  the  present  state  of  madness  or  stupidity  as  it  could 
have,  if  it  had  been  well.  But  when  this  comes  to  be  reduced 
to  practice,  I  know  of  no  material  change  it  works  upon  the 
man,  in  case  he  dies  in  that  sad  affliction,  but  what  wasi  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  laid  up  for  him  upon  the  account  of  his' 
own  goodness  and  the  man's  former  desire.  But  if  he  does 
live,  that  susception  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  sufficient 
for  him  for  his  whole  life,  and  the  days  of  his  recovery ;  that 
is,  all  that  which  he  could  be  bound  to  in  the  susception,  iai 
performed  effectively  in  that  state,  in  which  he  could  not  prer 
sently  choose.  But  I  shall  resume  this  consideration  and 
inquiry  upon  occasion  of  something  to  be  explicated  in  the 
sixth  rule  of  this  chapter. 

6.  But,  in  matter  of  punishment,  the  case  is  soinething 
different.  The  case  is  this ;  Mizaldus  a  Florentine,  smote  an 
officer  of  the  great  Duke  in  the  court,  and  apprehending  that 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  suffering  a  great  punishment,  grew 
sad,  and  impatient,  and  at  last  distracted :  the  question  upon 
the  case  is, — 

Whether  or  no  Mizaldus  may,  being  mad,  be  punished  by 
death,  or  the  abscission  of  his  hand,  for  a  fact  he  did  in  his 
health  and  the  days  of  understanding.  To  this  the  answers 
are  various  by  reason  of  the  several  cases  that  may  ari§e. 

7.  If  the  punishment  cannot  be  inflicted  without  legal 
process,  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence,  the  madman  cannot 
be  punished,  because  he  is  not  capable  of  passing  through 
the  solemnities  of  law :  but  if  the  sentence  was  passed  before 
his  madness,  then  the  evil  may  be  inflicted,  that  is,  it  is  just 
if  it  be ;  and  it  may  be  done  unless  some  other  consideration 
interpose  to  hinder  it. 

,  8.  In  punishments  where  no  judicial  process  is  required^ 
a  man  that  is  mad,  may  be  punished  for  what  he  did  when  he 
was  sober.  .  If  a  son  strikes  his  father,  and  then  falls  mad^ 
the  father  may  disinherit  him  for  all  his  madness,  because 
the  father  may  proceed  summarily  and  upon  sense  of  the 
crime ;  and  he  that  by  his  own  voluntary  act  did  deserve  it; 
is  not  by  madness  made  incapable  of  the  punishment,  tq 
which,  in  this  case,  nothing  but  a  passiveness  is  required**.  - 

<>  BartoJ.  in  lib.  exfaolo  in  prinoip.  AT.  de  Vulg.  et  Pupiila  sabstit. 
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.  9.  This  also  holds  in  cases  of  punishments  *  ipso  facto'  in- 
curred, that  is,  which  a  iman  is  fallen  into,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
crime  is  committed.  And  of  this  there  is  a  double  reason  ; 
the  one  is,  because  the  punishment  is  actually  incurred  be- 
fore he  is  actually  mad,  for  the  very  crime  itself  is  to  him  as 
a  judge  and  sentence,  and  the  sanction  of  the  law  is  all  the 
solemnity :  and  that  is  the  other  reason,  consequent  to  the 
former ;  in  this  case  there  needs  no  process,  and  therefore 
the  sinner's  indisposition  cannot  make  him  incapable  of  pass-  . 
ing  into  punishment. 

.10.  In  punishments  emendatory,  that  is,  such  which,  be- 
sides the  exemplar  justice^  intend  to  reform  the  criminal,  he 
that  is  fallen  into  madness,  ought  not  to  suffer  them,  whether 
the  sentence  be  to  be  passed  by  the  law  or  by  the  judge, 
whether  it  be  solemn  or  summary,  whether  it  be  passed  be- 
fore his  calamity  or  aftier.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain,  be- 
cause such  punishments  being  in  order  to  an  end  which  can- 
not be  acquired,  are  wholly  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  are 
tyrannical  and  unreasonable;  the  man  is  not  capable  of 
amendment,  and  therefore  not  of  such  punishments^  which 
are  emendatory. 

11.  But  after  all  this,  the  moderation  of  chaVity  in  Chris- 
tian judicatories  is  such  as  that  they  refuse  to  inflict  corporal 
penalties  on  distracted  people,  it  being  enough  that  they  are 
already  but  too  miserable. 

Solas  te  jam  praestare-  potest 
Furor  insontem  :  proxima  pans 
Sors  est  manibos,  nescire  aefas  P. 

He  that  knows  qot  what  he  does,  or  what  he  hath  done,  is 
next  to  him  that  is  innocent.  And  when  the  man  is  civilly 
dead,  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  make  him  sink  further  under 
the  civil  sword.  That  is  a  dreadful  justice  and  security,  that 
would  kill  a  man  twice  over.  Only  when  any  thing  of  ex- 
ample^ or  public  interest,  or  detestation  of  the  fact,  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  done  according  to  the  former  measures,  and 
for  the  present  considerations;  just  as  it  is  in  some  cases 
lawful  to  punish  a  man  after  he  is  dead,  by  denying  him  an 
honourable  and  Christian  sepulture :  where  although  there 
be  something  particular  in  this  case,  the  nature  of  this  pu- 
nishment being  such,  that  because  we  do  not  bury  them  bo- 

P  Senec.  Hero.  For.  act.  iv.  1096.  Schroder,  pag.  83i 
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fore  they  be  dead,  this  evil  must  be  inflicted  upon  liim'that 
feels  it  not,  or  not  at  all  be  inflicted ;  yet  indeed  it  is  tine, 
that  it  ought  not  at  all  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  direct  account 
of  justice,  but  upon  collateral  consideraticMis^  as  for  terror 
and  exemplarity ;  and  so  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  the  present 
question^ 


Sect.  2.  Of  the  Dmitmtions  of  voluntary  Actions :  andjlrsiqf 
Ignorance  and  its  hjiuence  into  the  Morality  ofhtman  Actions. 

RULE  V. 

Nothing  is  good  or  ikid,  but  what  we  know,  or  concerning  which 

we  can  deliberate. 

1.  The  great  measures  of  morality  are,  ^Choose  the  goo4> 
and  eschew  the  evil :'  before  these  can  be  chosen  or  avoided* 
they  must  be  considered  and  discerned.  And  therefore  those 
things  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  deliberation,  are 
neither  morally  good  nor  bad, — and  those  persons  who  cannot 
deliberate,  can  neither  be  virtuous  nor  vicious ;  but  the  things 
may  be  lawful,  and  the  persons  be  innocent,  but  both  of  theqi 
negatively,  that  is,  the  things  are  not  evil,  and  the  persons 
are  not  criminal.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  *»  celebrating  the 
immense  love  of  God  to  mankind,  says,  that "  God  would 
have  all  men  to  be  saved  ;*'  and  in  order  to  this,  he  adds,  he 
would  have  all  men  "  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth," 
fis  knowing  this  to  be  the  only  ivay :  no  man  can  be  saved 
unless  he  knows  saving  truth,  but  every  man  may  be  saved 
unless  it  be  his  own  fault;  and  therefore  there  is  to  every 
man  revealed  so  much  truth  as  is  sufficient  to  his  salvation. 
It  may  be,  this  saving  truth  is  revealed  by  degrees;  and  so 
that  he  who  hath  the  first  general  propositions  of  nature  and 
reason,  and  uses  them  well,  shall  have  more,  even  so  much 
as  is  necessary  until  he  comes  to  all-sufficient  knowledge. 
**  He  that  comes  to  God  (saith  St.  Paul)  must  believe  that 
God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him."  This  is  the  gentiles'  creed,  but  such  as  at  first  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  them  unto  God ;  whither  when  they  are 

4  1  Tim.  !▼. 
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come,  he  will  give  them  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  teach  them 
whatsoever  is  yet  necessary.  -I  am  not  here  to  dispute  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  condition  of  heathens  in  the  other  world : 
it  concerns  not  us,  it  is  not  a  case  of  conscience :  but  we  are 
sure  that  all  men  have  the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts; 
that  God  is  so  manifested  in  the  creatures,  and  so  communi- 
cates himself  to  mankind  in  benefits  and  blessings,  that  no 
man  hath  just  cause  to  say  he  knows  not  God,    We  see  also 
that  the  heathens  are  not  fools,  that  they  understand  arts  and 
sciences,  that  they  discourse  rarely  well  of  the  works  of  God, 
of  good  and  evil,  of  punishment  and  reward :  and  it  were 
strange  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  them  to  know  what 
is  necessary,  and  stranger  yet  that  God  should  exact  that  of 
them,  which  is  not  possible  for  them  to  know.  But  yet  on  the 
other  side,  we  see  infinite  numbers  of  Christians  that  know 
yery  little  of  God,  and  very  many  for  whom  there  is  no  course 
taken  that  they  should  know  him;  and  what  shall  be  the 
event  of  these  things,  is  hard  to  tell.  But  it  is  very  certain  that 
without  a  man's  own  fault,  no  man  shall  eternally  perish :  and 
therefore  it  is  also  certain  that  every  man  that  will  use  what 
diligence  he  can  and  ought  in  his  circumstances,  he  shall 
know  all  that  in  his  circumstances  is  necessary ;  and  there- 
fore Justin  Martyr  said  well,  *'  Voluntate  ignorare  illos,  qui 
res  ad  cognitionem  ducentes  habent,  nee  de  scientia  labo- 
rant.'*     Every  man  hath  enough  of  knowledge  to  make  him 
good  if  he  please  :  and  it  is  infinitely  culpable  and  criminal, 
that  men,  by  their  industry^  shall  become  so  wise  in  the  af« 
fairs  of  the  world,  and  so  ignorant  in  that  which  is  their  eterr 
hal  interest ;  it  is  because  they  love  it  not. 

Non  aoram  in  iindX  qnseritis  arbore. 
Nee  vite  geminas  earpitU, 
»  Non  altis  laqaeos  monlibas  abditis, 

Ut  pisce  ditetis  dapes  ^ 

No  man  looks  for  emeralds  in  a  tree,  nor  cuts  his  vines 
hoping  that  they  will  bleed  rubies,  or  weep  pearls.  Which 
of  all  the  heathens  or  Christians  ever  went  to  take  goats  in 
the  Tyrrhene  Waters,  or  looked  for  crystal  in  a  furnace  f 
Many  know  what  pits  have  the  best  oysters,  and  where  the 
fattest  tortoise  feeds : 

r  Boetfa.  lib.  a.  dt  Contol.  Pbilof . 
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Sed  qaonam  lateat  qaod  copiunt  booam, 

Nescire  cteci  sastineiit : 
Et  qaod  stelliferum  traas  abiit  polam, 

Tellare  demeni  petunt : 

and  yet  they  look  for  immortality  in  money,  and  dig  deep 
into  the  earthy  hoping  there  to  find  that  blessedness,  which,, 
their  reason  tells  them^  dwells  beyond  the  stars*  Men  have 
enough  of  reason  and  law  put  into  their  hearts,  by  which 
they  read  the  will  of  God ;  and  therefore  no  man  can,  in  the 
universal  lines  and  measures  of  salvation,  pretend  ignorance; 
I  am  sure  we  cannot,  and  that  is  all  that  concerns  us.  And 
therefore  ignorance,  in  the  law  of  God,  in  that  which  cou-r 
cerns  our  necessary  duty,  is  so  far  from  excusing  any  thing 
it  causes,  that  itself  is  very  criminal.  *'  Non  est  levius  om7 
nino  nescire  quod  liceat,  quam  facere  aliquid  quod  scias  non 
licere  ' ;"  *  To  do  some  things  that  we  knowto  be  unlawful,  is 
not  so  great  a  crime,  as  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  lawful.'  So  that  since  the  great  end  why  God 
hath  given  us  liberty  and  election,  reason  and  understanding, 
is  that  by  these  we  should  serve  him  and  partake,  of  his  feli- 
cities, it  follows  that  in  all  that  is  of  necessity  to  our  salva- 
tion God  is  not  wanting  to  give  us  sufficient  notice  ;  and  of 
good  and  evil  in  general,  every  man,  that  hath  the  use  of 
reason,  does  or  may  understand  the  rules  and  differences. 

2.  But  if  we  descend  to  particular  rules  and  laws,  the 
case  is  different.  St.  Gregory  Nyssen*  said,  "  Universalium 
secundum  electionem  non  esse  involuntariam  ig^norantiam. 
sed  particularium ;"  "A  man  cannot  against  his  will  be  ig- 
norant of  the  universal  precepts,  that  concern  our  life  eternal 
and  election, — but  of  particulars  a  man  may .'^— That  a  man 
must  not  oppress  his  brother  by  cruel  or  crafty  bargains, 
every  man  ought  to  know :  but  there  are  many  that  do  not 
know  whether  all  usury  be  a  cruelty  or  oppression,  or,  in  any 
sense,  criminal.  But,  concerning  these  things,  we  may  bet- 
ter take  an  estimate  by  the  following  measures. 

Of  what  Things  a  Man  may,  or  may  not,  be  innocentlt/  igtiorant. 

3.  No  man  can  be  innocently  ignorant  of  that  which  aU 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  ever  believed  and  publicly  pro- 
fessed ;  as,  that  there  is  a  God  ; — that  God  is  good,  and  jusii 

•  Seneca.  *  Lib.  5.  de  rbilosoph.  cap.  2. 
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and  true  ; — that  he  ivS  to  be  worshipped  ; — thai  we  miist  do 
no  more  wrong  than  we  are  willing  to  receive  or  suffer.— 
Because  these  things  and  the  like  are  so  conveyed  to  us  in 
our  creation,  that  v;e  know  them  without  an  external  teacher ; 
and  yet  they  are  so  every  where  taught,  that  we  cannot  biit 
know  them,  if  we  never  consulted  with  our  natural  reason.'  • 

4.  No  Christian  can  be  innocently  ignorant  of  that,  which 
the  catholic  church  teaches  to  be  necessary  to  salvation. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  because  every  one  that  knows  any 
thing  of  God,  and  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  every  Christian  is 
supposed  to  do, — cannot  but  know  it  is  necessary  he  learn 
something  or  other  in  order  to  it ;  and  if  any  thing,  then 
certainly  that  which  is  necessary  :  and  of  that,  nothing  can 
so  well  judge,  nothing  can  teach  so  readily,  as  the  whole 
church ;  for  if  the  whole  church  teaches  it  as  necessary;  then 
it  is  taught  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  and  therefore  to  be 
ignorant  of  such  things  can  never  be  supposed  innocent. 

6.  Of  that,  which  is  by  several  churches  and  societies  of 
wise  and  good  men  disputed,  a  man  may  be  innocently  ignor 
rant;  for  there  is  supposed  difficulty,  and  obscurity,  and 
every  degree  of  these  is  the  greatest  indication  that  there  is 
not  of  them  any  absolute  necessity.  What  God  hath  made 
necessary  to  be  known,  he  hath  given  sufficient  means  by 
which  it  can  be  known.  But  because  every  man  cannot 
dispute,  and  of  them  that  can,  very  many  do  it  to  very  little 
purpose,  and  they  had  better  let  it  alone,  and  by  disputing 
men  often  make  more  intrigues,  but  seldom  more,  manifesta-. 
tions  of  what  is  obscure  ;  it  is  certain  that  which  cannot  be 
known  but  with  some  difficulty  and  more  uncertainty,  may 
be  unknown  with  very  much  innocence. 

6.  Those  things  which  do  not  concern  good  life,  and  the 
necessities  of  this  world  and  of  the  other,  are  not  of  necessity 
to  be  known  by  every  one ;  because  there  is,  beyond  these, 
no  common  and  universal  necessity.     But  beyond  these, 

7.  Whatsoever  concerns  every  man's  duty  in  special,  to 
which  he  is  specially  obliged,  of  that  he  cannot  be  innocently 
ignorant,  because  he  hath  brought  upon  himself  a  special 
obligation  of  a  new  duty,  to  which  he  must  take  care  that 
sufficient  aids  and  notices  be  procured.  Thus  must  a  bishop 
understand  not  only  the  articles  of  faith,  but  the  rules  of 
manners,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  those  which  are  under. 
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his  charge ;  he  mast  be  able  to  instruct  others  in  the  mylste- 
ries  of  religion,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers ;  that  is>  be 
must  have  knowledge  sufficient  to  do  what  God  requires 
of  him^  and  what  himself  bath  undertaken.     But  then  as 
there  is  in  the  duty  of  every  Christian^  so  there  is  in  the 
charge  of  every  office^  some  things  that  are  primely  neces- 
sary, some  things  that  are  only  useful,  and  some  for  orna- 
ment^ and  some  for  excellency  and  perfection.     So  that  as 
of  every  Christian  so  much  knowledge  is  required,  that  he  be 
not  ignorant  of  what  is  necessary  for  his  great  callings  but 
of  other  things  less  necessary  there  is  less  knowledge  re* 
quired ;  so  it  is  in  every  special  calling.     For  although  a 
bishop  must  know  how  to  teach  sound  doctrine,  and  to  re- 
prove evil  manners ;  and  if  he  knows  not  these  things^  his 
ignorance  is  criminal ;  yet  a  bishop  may  be  innocent  and 
laudable,  though  he  be  not  so  learned  as  St.  Gregory  Nyssen. 
Valerius^  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  was  a  good  man  and  a  good 
bishop,  yet  he  was  not  so  instructed  and  able  as  his  succes- 
sor St.  Austin  ;  and  Nectarius,  of  Constantinople^  was  ae* 
counted  a  good  patriarchy  yet  be  was  very  far  short  of  St. 
Chrysostom.     Of  what  is  more  than  of  simple  necessity, 
some  may  be  innocently  ignorant,  but  yet  very  few  are.    Be- 
cause God  hath  not  confined  his  providence  and  his  Spirit  to 
the  ministry  only  of  what  is  merely  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary :  and  therefore  when  God  hath  largely  dispensed  ^d 
opened  the  treasures  of  his  wisdom  and  heavenly  notices^  we 
should  do  well  not  to  content  ourselves  with  so  much  only 
as  will  keep  us  from  perishing.     Therefore  that  the  con- 
science, may  be  directed  how  far  its  obligation  of  inquiry 
does  extend,  and  may  be  at  peace  when  it  inquires  wisely 
whether  the  duty  be  done,   these  are   the  best  measures 
whereby  we  can  take  account. 

What  Diligence  is  necessary/  that  our  Ignorance  may  he  innocent. 

8.  Our  inquiry  after  things  necessary  must  have  no  abate- 
ment or  diminution,  nothing  less  than  that  it  be  so  great  and 
diligent  as  that  the  work  be  done.  Because  whatsoever  is 
necessary  is  sufficiently  communicated,  and  without  that  we 
cannot  do  our  duty,  or  receive  the  felicity  designed  for  us; 
and  in  that  where  God's  part  is  done,  if  the  event  answer  not, 
it  is  because  we  have  not  done  our  partj  and  then  we  are  not 
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intfocent.  So  tliat,  in  these  inquiries,  we  are  no  otherwise 
to  make  a  judgment  of  our  diligence  than  by  the  event : 
whatsoever  is  less  than  that^  is  less  than  duty. 

9.  But  in  things  not  absolutely  necessary^  such  which  are 
of  conveniency  and  ornament^  of  advantage  and  perfection, 
it  is  certain  we  are  not  tied  to  all  diligence  that  is  naturally 
possible:  and  the  reason  is^  because  these  things  are  not 
simply  necessary,  and  therefore  not  of  necessity  to  be  ac- 
quired by  all  means.  Add  to  this,  if  a  man  were  bound  to 
use  all  diligence  to  acquire  all  notices,  that  can  be  useful  to 
him  in  his  general  or  in  his  special  calling,  he  should  fall 
tinder  a  perpetual  rack  of  conscience.  For  considering  that 
a  man's  life  were  not  sufficient  to  do  this  ia  some  callings, 
and  it  is  necessary  in  this  world  that  a  man  do  'many  things 
nore  than  the  works  of  his  office,  he  could  nev^r  be  suffered 
to  attend  to  any  necessity,  but  what  is  mere  and  indispensable 
and  indivisible,  and  never  use  any  diverttsement,  recreation, 
variety,  or  ease,  but  he  must  first  be  tied  upon  the  wheel,  and 
feel  the  pains  of  a  doubting  and  tormenting  conscience,  by 
reason  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  whether  we  have  done 
all  that  we  can. 

10.  In  acquiring  notices  concerning  doing  any  work  with 
advantages,  a  moral  diligence  is  necessary  :  for  he  that  stops 
at  the  gate  of  simple  necessity,  hath  some  love  to  himself,  and 
great  dread  of  God,  but  no  love  to  him  ;  for  love  eanoot  con- 
sist with  a  resolution  of  knowing  no  more  than  we  must 
needs ;  to  get  so  much  and  no  more  will  well  enough  serve 
the  ends  and  the  design  of  fear,  but  not  of  love :  and  therefore 
although  the  man  that  does  so  is  innocent  so  long  as  he  is  m 
that  state,  and  as  long  as  that  state  is  acceptable  ;  yet  be- 
cause the  state  of  fear  is  but  the  state  of  infancy  and  imper- 
fection, it  must  proceed  further,  or  be  imperfect  forever;  that 
state  will  not  be  accepted  long.  For  if  a  man  does  his  duty 
in  that  state,  he  shall  be  enabled  to  go  further ;  and  then  he 
must,  or  else  he  sins  by  despising  the  Spirit  of  grace.  But  if 
he  does  not  do  his  duty  in  the  first  state,  then  he  must  not^  in 
that  state  of  carelessness  and  neglect  of  using  moral  diligence, 
pretend  that  he  is  innocent.  A  man  that  hath  been  blessed 
in  his  first  attempts,  must  still  follow  the  method  and  econo- 
my of  the  divine  Spirit ;  that  is^  as  Ood  increases  in  aids, 
BO  the  man  must  increase  in  diligence  and  labour,   and 
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must  ilse  what  means  are  before  him  to  do  still  better  and 
better. 

11.  In  acquiring  notices  riot  simply  necessary,  amoral 
diligence  is  sufficient.  This  is  an  immediate  consequent  of 
the  second  rule,  and  therefore  needs  no  particular  confirma-r 
tion,  but  explication  rather. 

Therefore  by  moral  diligence  is  to  be  understood,  such  a 
diligence  in  acquiring  notices,  as  can,  1.  consist  with  our  other 
affairs,  and  the  requisites  of  our  calling  and  necessities ;  2. 
such  as  is  usual  by  ourselv-es  in  the  obtaining  things  which 
we  value ;  3.  such  which  is  allowed  by.wise  men,  such  which 
a  spiritual  guide  will  approve  ;  4.  and  such  as  we  ourselves 
do  perceive  to  be  the  effects  of  a  real  desire.  For  there  ought 
to  be  nothing  of  the  scruple  or  vexation  in  the  acts  of  this 
diligence,  nor  in  the  inquiries  concerning  it.  And  therefore, 
if  we  are  sure  we  desire  to  know  what  we  can,  and  do  to- 
wards it  such-like  things  as  we  do  in  the  purchase  of  other 
things  which  we  greatly  value,  we  may  be  at  peace.  For  this 
thing  does  not  consist  in  an  indivisible  point,  it  is  notju^t. 
thus  much,  neither  more  nor  less  ;  but  it  is  more  or  less  ac*^ 
cording  as  our  love  is  and  our  leisure,  our  opportunities  and 
abilities :  and  if  we  cataot  judge  concerning  ourselves  so 
well  as  to  rest  in  peace,  let  us  ask  a  spiritual  guide,  having 
first  declared  to  him  the  narrative  of  our  life  and  actions 
whereby  he  shall  be  enabled  to  make  a  judgment. 

■ 

What  is  a  probable  Ignorance  ? 

12.  Upon  this  account  we  can  also  give  the  measures  and 
definitions  of  a  probable  ignorance,  that  is,  such  an  ignorance 
which  is  next  to  an  invincible  or  an  irremediable  ignoraneef: 
this  the  schools  call  'probable/  For  as  the  invincible  igno- 
rance is  a  mere  nescience,  and  is  either  of  such  things  which 
we  are  not  bound  to  know,  because  God  requires  them  of  bo 
man ;  or  of  such  things  which  we  cannot  know,  becauBe  w6 
never  heard  of  them,  and  are  hot  taught  sufficiently,  and  so 
God  will  not  require  them  of  us :  so  next  to  this  stands  the  pro^ 
bable  ignorance,  thiait  is,  when  the  things  are  propounded  to  be 
known,  and  can  be  known  if  we  would  use  all  our  natural  and 
possible  diligence;  but  yet  because  God  hath  not  placed  them 
in  a  necessary  order  to  salvation,  he  hath  not  tied  us  to  use  all 
our  natural  diligence,  but  some  diligence  he  does  require,  which 
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when  we  have  used,  and  yet  miss,  the  ignorance  is  probable. 
Now  when  that  is  so,  we  shall  learn  by  the  proportions  to  the 
description  of  the  parts  and  requisites  of  a  moral  diligence, 
and  by  these  following  measures. 

13.  Then  our  ignorance  is  probable,  when  we  enter  upon 
the  action  without  ,temerity,  and  yet  without  doubt  or  tre- 
pidation ;  that  is,  when  our  address  is  with  consideration, 
but  we  find  no  reluctancy  against  the  action,  nor  remorse 
after  it.  For  then  it  must  be  that  we  have  faith,  and  do  it 
with  a  good  mind,  not  against  our  conscience ;  and  yet  hav- 
ing no  fierceness  of  passion  or  fancy,  and  a  mind  wary  enough 
to  discern  any  objection  that  is  near,  it  will  be  very  probable 
that  there  is  none  at  all  but  what  stands  a  great  way  off,  and 
therefore  far  enough  from  disturbing  the  innocence  of  the 
action. 

14.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
cidents and  traverses  of  our  lives.     But  if  it  be  in  matters  of 
great  concernment,  such  as  are  above  our  ordinary  employ- 
ments, as  if  it  be  in  the  actions  and  duties  of  an  eminent  of- 
fice, it  is  not  sufiicient  that  we  have  no  regret  or  remorse,  but 
we  must  have  an  actual  consideration,  a  plain  perceived  de- 
liberation and  counsel,  and  then  no  regret.     It  is  not  here 
enough  that  we  have  nothing  against  it,  but  we  must  have 
something  for  it,  because  in  such  persons  and  in  such  acci- 
dents the  process  ought  to  be  more  than  ordinary ;  that  as 
there  are  greater  abilities  required  to  the  performance  of  that 
office,  so  there  may  be  a  proper  use  and  exercise  of  those  ' 
abilities.     And  there  is  in  this  a  great  evidence  of  truth.  For 
in  ordinary  things,  it  is  very  often  so  that  they  are  well 
enough  if  they  have  not  evidently  any  evil  in  them.     But  in 
the  actions  of  public  employments  things  are  not  so  indif- 
ferent; they  do  hurt,  unless  they  do  good, — they  are  scandal- 
ous^ if  they  be  suspicious ;  they  are  designed  always  to  do 
benefit,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  cannot  be  justified,  and  there- 
fore they  must  be  looked  on  with  an  actual  consideration  : 
in  which  state  of  things  it  is  certain  that  every  thing  will 
occur  that  is  obvious  to  be  considered  ;  and  what  is  not  ob- 
vioua  to  such  persons,  is  indeed  very  difficult,  and  may  well 
be  supposed  to  leave  a  probable  and  very  excusable  igno- 
rance; 

15.  This  also  is  to  be  extended  to  the  case  of  confident 

VOL.  XIV.  2  B 
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asseverations,  and  confirming  any  proposition  with- an  oatlii^ 
in  which  no  man  can  have  a  probable  ignorance,  but  he  thadr 
hath  used  a  diligence  of  inquiry  so  great  as  to  give  confidence, 
great  enough  to  an  oath,  w;hich  must  be  of  a  thing  so  sure 
that  nothing  can  be  a  cause  of  doubt,  unless  some  secret  and  un- 
discerned  thing,  to  which  a  great  and  proportionable  diligence^ 
hath  not  arrived  and  made  discovery,  do  accidentally  inters, 
▼ene.  No  man  must  swear  a  thing  is  so,  and  yet  at  last  say,  ''If 
did  '  bona  fide'  suppose  it  so :"  but '  I  examined  it,  I  searched, 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  entered  into  all  the  comers  of  it,  I  hadr 
great  reasons  to  believe,  I  had  fair  assurances  it  was  so,  and* 
I  every  day  am  assured  of  many  things,  of  which  I  had  lesS) 
testimony.'  If  beyond  this  any  thing  escapes  him,  the  igno^ 
ranee  is  probable  and  excusable.  But  the  rule  is  the  same 
as  at  first :  he  is  sufficiently  and  innocently  confident,  wha 
hath  no  distrust,  and  upon  inquiry  finds  no  cause  of  distrust^ 
always  provided  that  the  inquiry  be  in  proportion  to  thedig^- 
nity,  and  difficulty,  and  duty  of  the  occasion  and  subjectn. 
matter. 

16.  By  the  use  of  these  premises  it  will  be  easy  to  de-* 
termine  Plato's  "  case  of  conscience,  which  he  propounded  ta- 
Hippias  the  sophister.    Whether  is  the  better  or  worse,  he^ 
that  sins  willingly,  or  he  that  sins  by  folly  and  ignorance  i  of, 
them  that  wrestle,  whether  is  the  more  inglorious,  he  that 
falls  willingly,  or  he  that  is  thrown  in  despite  of  himself  audi 
all  his  strength  ?  whether  foot  is  better,  that  which  halts  upon; 
design,  or  that  which  halts  with  lameness  ?  whether  were  it» 
better  for  a  man  to  have  a  fool  or  a  knave  to  his  servant  ? — but 
this  discourse  of  Plato  concerns  arts  only  and  sciences.  3u.t. 
Hippias  answered  well,  it  was  not  so  in  virtues ;  the  differences , 
of  which  Plato  did  not  seem  to  discern,  but  Aristotle ""  after^ 
ward  very  well  explicated.    The  sense  of  which,  in  order  ta 
the  purpose  of  the  present  rule,  is  well  expressed  by  Seneca^;, 
"  Vis  scire  quam  dissimilis  est  aliarum  artium  cognitio  et 
hujus  i  In  illis,  excusatius  est  voluntate  peccare  quam  [casuj 
ignorantia:  in  hac,  maxima  culpa  est,  sponte  delinquere/'  If 
a  grammarian  speaks  a  solecism  on  purpose,  he  blushes  not; 
but  if  ignorantly,  he  hath  reason  to  be  ashamed.  If  the  phy-< 
sician  knows  not  what  his  patient  ails,  it  is  more  shame  to 
him,  than  if  he  on  purpose  names  a  wrong  disease.     "  At  m 

tt  Lib.  de  Meudacio.  >  Lib.  6.  Ethic,  cap.  5.  f  Bpist.  98. 
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hac  parte  yivendi,  tjnrpidr  volentium  oulpai  est :"  *'  But  in 
manners  to  err  willin^y  is  the  more  intolerable.'' — »Tiie  rea>» 
80'n<  of  these  things  is  pliLtn»  which,  who  please,  may  read  in 
Gifanius^  the  interpreter  of  Aristotle,  and  Marsilius  Ficinus'*< 
the  expositor  of  Plato :  for  indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  to  mo- 
ral iactions  the  rectitude  of  the  appetite  is  required,  and  so 
tb  arts^nd  sciences  and  the  virtues  intelledual.  It  is  enough 
to  art  that  the  work  be  vfdl  done,  though  with  what  mind  it 
matters. not  as  to  that:  and  when  the-  Italian,  painter,  who 
was  todepict  a.  crucifix,  hired  a  slave  to  be  tied  to  a  cross, 
that  he  might  lively  represent  a  body  so  hanging  and  so  ex- 
tended, did  afterward  stab  him^  to  the  heart,  that  he  mi^t 
see  and  perceive  every  posture^  and  accent,  and  little  con- 
vulsion of  a  dying  man,  he  was  very  much  the  worse  man  for 
it,  but  no  whit  the'worse  painter*; .  as  appeared  by  the  inoom^ 
parable,  excellency  of  that  piece ;  and  the  principles  of  art 
cannot  be  corrupted  with  the  evil  manhei*s  of  the  man;  but. 
because,  evil  desires  pollute,  the  manners,  the  will  is  to  be- 
taken care  of,  as  the  principle  of  all  morality.    To  which  we 
may  add,  that  he,  who,  in  arts^  errs  willingly*  can  mend  it- 
when  he  please ;  but  so  cannot  he,  that  errs  ignorantly.  Ig- 
norance is  the  only  disparagement- of  his  art^  and  malice  isi 
the  only  disparagement  of  our  manners* 

17,  But  this,  though  disputed  to  little  purpose  atnongst- 
the  philosophers,  may  be  of  good  use  in  cases  of  conscience.i 
Cardinal  Campeglus  ^  having  wickedly  said  to  the  senate  at 
Norimberg,  that  *it  was  worse  for  a  priest  to  marry  than  to 
fornicate,'  o£fered  in  justification  of  it  a  reason  that  could  less 
be  justified :  '  For  (saith  he)  the  priest  that  fornicates,  knows 
he  does  amiss^  and  therefore  may  in  time  repent;  butth^ 
priest  that  marries,  thinks  he  does  well,  and  therefore  will 
never  change  his  mind,  he  will  never  repent.'  It  is  true,  he 
iffieds^not,  because  he  brieves  be  does^  weU;  and.  he  is  hot' 
deceived;  But  suppose  he  weredeceived,  and  abused hy  er-- 
ror^  whai  man  before  him  was  ever  so  impious  as  to  say  that 
he,  that- knows  he  does  evil,  is  in  a  better  condition  than  he 
that  err»  with  a  good  mind,  and  supposes  he  does  very  well  h 
f6t  Ihif  present,  the  state  is  infinitely  difierent:  and  for  the 
timeto 'Come,  whidi  is  the  more  likely  to  obtain  mercy,  he 
that  does  a  thing  ignorantly,  or  he  that  does  it  maliciouslyi 

*  in  lib.  6,  Eth.  cap.  5.  *  lo  Htppim  siioor.  ^  Sleidan.  lib.  4* 
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we  shall  not  need  to  appeal  any  whither  but  to  all  the  ttotSces 
of  vittne  and  vice  which  are  in  mankind. 

18.  Indeed,  there  are  some  sins  of  ignorance,  that  is.  Such 
which  are  snhjected  in  the  understanding,  which  are  worse: 
than  some  sins  of  malice,  or  such  which  are  subjected  wholly ' 
in  the  will  and  the  faculties  which  obey  it.    Thus  to  be  ig- 
norant of  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  is  a  worse  state  of 
things  than  to  have  committed  an  act  of  gluttonyror  t6  have 
entertained  a  wanton  thought,  or  to  have  omitted  divine  ser- 
vice upon  a  festival.  The  Jews  had  an  opinion  that  thoughts 
were  free,  and  Qod  did  not  require  them  of  us  with  severity  7- 
but  a  thought  against  faith,  that  was  highly  erimina}^  '^Co- 
gitationem  pravam  Deus  non  habet  vice  facti,  nisi  concepta 
fuerit  in  Dei  fidem  atque  religionem/'  said  R.  David  Kim- 
chi  * ;  meaning,  that '  no  sin  was  greater  than  heresy,  or  an 
error  in  faith.*    But  the  reason  of  this  is,  not  only  because 
the  effect  of  heresy  is,  like  the  plague,  infectious  and  di»- 
seminative ;  but  because  by  how  much  the  articles  of  faith 
are  more  necessary  to  be  believed,  by  so  much  is  the  igno- 
rance of  them  more  criminal,  and  more  voluntary,  aind  there-  • 
fore  less  excusable.  But  even  in  matters  of  faith;  where  there ' 
is  less  of  malice  or  wilful  negligence  ingredient  into  the  ig- 
norance of  them,  there  the  crime  is  less  than  any  thing  else,  • 
be  the  instance  what  it  will.     But  this  will  be  more  explicit 
in  the  sequel. 


RULE  VL 

Igriorance  does  always  excuse  the  Fact,  or  diminish  the  Malignity 
of  it,  or  change  the  Kind  and  Nature  of  the  Sin. 

1.  loNORANCEy  according  to  its  several  capacities,  and  the. 
several  methods  of  art  and  ways  of  speaking,  hath  several' 
divisions.  But  all  are  reducible  to  this  in  order  to  conscience. 
Ignorance  is  either  voluntary  or  involuntary.  It  is  vincible, 
or  invincible,  that  is,  it  can  be  helped  or  it  cannot«  It  is  thei 
oauise  of  .the  action,  or  it  only  goes  along  with  it.  And  of. 
tiiesp  several iignorances  there  are  many  degrees,  butno  more, 
kidda.ihat.arehere.fit  to  be  considered.  i 
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2.  The  first  sort  of  ignorance,  which  is  involuntary,  in- 
vincible, and  antecedent,  that  is,  is  the  cause  of  an  action,— 
so  that  the  thing  would  not  be  done  but  by  that  ignorance, — 
does  certainly  make  the  action  also  itself  involuntary^  and 
consequently  not  criminal.  In  this  sense  is  that  of  the  law  ^ : 
^^  Errantis  nulla  voluntas,  nullus  consensus '"  "  They  that 
know  not  nothing  of  it,  consent  not." — This  is  meant  of  ig« 
norance  that  is  involuntary  in  all  regards,  that  is,  such  as  is 
neither  chosen  directly  nor  indirectly,  but  is  involuntary  both 
in  the  effect  and  in  the  cause.  Thus  what  fools  and  madmen 
and  infants  do,  is  not  at  all  imputed  to  them,  because  they  have 
no  understanding  to  discern  good  from  evil;  and  therefore 
their  appetite  is  not  depraved  or  malicious,  which  part  soever 
they-  take.  'EtteI  yap  airh  StfoiSrltrewg  fi  v/3pf 9  avvtararai,  aKO^ 
\ovd(og  \iyofiEv  tov  fiaivofiivov,  Koi  tov  vtytnov;  A  Kat  i)^{\9ov(Tl 
Tiva,ii  iiaXoytav  vfiptffovm,  fifi  icari'Xfa^m,  Si6ri  ov  SoKO^<r(  Sia- 
Stimv  tx'^iv  vfipiZ6vTwv  firi  altr^av6fiivoi,  saith  the  law  %  accord* 
ing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks :  **  Injury  proceeds 
from  the  affection ;  and  consequently  we  say,  that  a  madman 
or  an  infant,  if  they  strike  or  reproach  any  one,  they  are  not 
criminal,  they  have  done  no  injury  because  they  perceived  it 
not." — "  Nee  reputantur  infantisB  anni  qui  sensu  carent;" 
saith  Pliny ;  ^*  The  years  of  infancy  come  not  under  the  no* 
tice  of  laws  and  judges,  of  right  or  wrong,  for  they  have  no 
reason,"  that  is,  they  use  none*  So  Galen^;  Tb  iJ.lv  Si  /or)' 
XpTl)<fSfai  XoyttriitS  fj-itrt  ra  ^ripta,  fi'fyrB  ri  /3pl^T},  icot  TTtpl  rCv 
TTpog  TOV  Xp{}(Hfrirov  ^fioXoynrm,  *'  All  the  scholars  of  Chry- 
sippus  constantly  affirm,  that  beasts  and  babes  have  no  use  of 
reason^."  And  Jamblichus  supposed,  that  the  rational  soul 
was  not  infused  into  children  before  the  tenth  year  of  their 
asre.  But  that  is  more  reasonable  which  almost  all  wise  men 
s  (excepting  the  Stoics  affirm,  and  is  thus  expressed  by  Gre- 
gory Nyssen^)  and  his  contemporary  Nemesius^  in  the  very 
same  words ;  Ei  yap  koI  KOfiiSy  vtoig  ovm  roXq  jSpl^^eorev  ^  aXo* 
709  /Ltoi/i|  Klvn<riQ  npotn^LVy  aXXo  rpvxnv  Xoy^tcffv  0afccv  cxecu 
aira,  iTreiSrfVtp  av^avofi^va  kol  rijv  XoyiKrjv  avaSdKwmv  li/lp- 
Yctav,  *'  Although  in  infants  there  is  no  action  or  motion  of 

d  Lib.  9.  ff.  d€  Jor.  et  Fact  Ignor.  et  Ub.  90.  ff.  de  Aqu  et  Aqaac  Plu?i, 

«  Lib.  3.  sect.  2.  ff.de  Injar. 

f  Dp  Hippocral.  el  Platon.  PJacit. 

«  Apud  Stobscum  in  Pbjiucift  Edogis.  . 

h  pe  Anivii*  *  ^^  Nat.  Horn,  cap,  9. 
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reason,  yet  we  say  that  they  have  a  reasonable  soul ;  forlihey 
manifest  the  use  of  it,  when  they  are  growing  up. 

3.  But  this  occasions  a  difficulty  in  this  subject  For  we 
see  the  rational  soul  exercising  its  operations  in  some^-soon^, 
— in  some,  later;  and  as  the  body:groWs  .in.atwngth  ^and 
grandeur,  so  does  the  soul  in  the  use  of  reason  and  fi(NM(.er8 
of  deliberation  and  choice. 

Nftm  Tel  at  iafirmo  paerei  tetieroque  TagEntor 
Corpqre,  sic  aniini  seqaitvr  i ententia  temiia : 
Inde,  obi  robssteis  adoleyit  viribas  letas, 
Consiliam  qnoqae  majas,  et  aaotior  est  animl  Tis^. 

And  Hippocrates  adds  that  the  soul  does  grow;  ityOfrnwau 
4vxri  oA  ^veroi  ^xp*  S'ovarov,  *' A  man's  soul  is  bornevery-day 
of  a  man's  life,"  it  always  receives  some  increment.  Kow 
the  question  is, 

4.  How  long  shall  infant  ignorance  or  childishness  ex- 
cuse so  far,  as  that  the  actions  they  do,  shall  be  reckone4 
neither  to  virtue  nor  to  vice  ? 

« 

To  this  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  a  strict  and  :defintte 
answer,  but  a  rule  and  a  measure  may  be  given.  Ppsido- 
nius  said,  MiKpbv  ^aIv  ra  n^Crra  koL  dirSfeyig  inra^Hv  tovto 
[Xo^iOTiicoi/],  jiUya  Se  ical  iaxvpbv  cnror£Xei<rdatir€pln)v  rc^^opecr- 
KoiScKaer^  riXuclav,  "The  rationa}  faculty  is  at  first  very  weaki 
but  it  is  great  and  strong  about  the  age  of  fourteen  years;" 
and  Plutarch  ^  says  that  the  Stoics  affirmed  apx^d;c9i  T^Xccorviroc 
VBpi  rriv  divri^v  IjSSoftaSay  "  about  the  second  septenary,  or 
the  fourteenth  year,  they  begin  to  be  perfect :"-— but  ^eno  ^ 
Bsdd  that  from  that  year  complete,  reXeiovrcu  "  it  is  perfect," 
tjiat  is,  as  to  all  capacities  of  reward  and  punishmenjk.  But 
in  .this  there  was  great  variety.  For  some  laws  would  punish 
boys  after  twelve  years,  not  before:  so  the  Salic ^  law:  '^Si 
quis  puer  infra  duodecipi  annos  aliquam  culpam  commiserit, 
firedum  ei  non  requiratur ;"  "  A  boy  before  he  is  twelve  years 
old^  committing  a  fault  is  not  ti^d  to  make  amejids  0r  cooi'- 
position."    Servius  upon  that  of  Virgil"*, 

Alier  ab.wid^ino  iuin  me  jan  oepielrat  amuiSy 

says  "  the  thirteenth  year  is  meant,  because  that  was  next  td 
puberty ;  for  (says  he)  the  law  judges  of  maturity  not  only 

>»  Lacret.  lib.  3. 448.  Eichstadt,  pag,  116.         *  De  Plaoit.  Pbilos.  5.  cap.  24. 
^  Diog.  Laert.  in  Zenone.  i  Til.  26. 

"  lu  8.  Eclog.  Virgil. 
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by  years,  but  by  the  habit  and  strength  of  the  body."  But 
though  this  be  less  by  one  year  than  that  of  the  Stoical  ac- 
count, and  more  by  one  yeiir  than  that  of  the  Salic  law;  yet 
we  find  in  the  law  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  after 
seven  years  complete,  boys  were  punishable :  so  the  Basilica", 
Michael  Attaliotes  **,  and  Some  others. 

5.  Biit  this  variety  was  not  only  arbitrary,  but  it  was 
commonly  established  upon  reason ;  for  the  differences  were 
made  by  the  different  nature  of  the  crimes,  of  which  boys 
Were  not  equally  capable  in  every  year:  but  although,  in 
every  crime,  some  were  forwarder  than  others,  yet  all  were 
^capable  of  some  sooner  than  of  others.  Spite  and  malice 
come  sooner  than  lust :  and  therefore,  if  a  boy,  after  seven 
years  old,  killed  a  man,  he  was  liable  to  the  *  lex  Cornelia  de 
sicariis  ;'  but  not  so  if  he  were  a  pathic,  and  a  correspondent 
in  unnatural  lusts,  as  appears  in  MatthsBus  Blastares  and 
Leo :  if  he  were  under  twelve  years,  he  had  impunity,  •'  quum 
setas  ipsa  argumeiito  sit,  nescire  eum  quid  patiatur,"  said 
the  emperor P;  "his  age  is  an  argument  of  his  ignorance, 
that  he  knows  not  tvhat  he  suffers."  For  in  these  things  it 
was  reasonable  that  Galen  said  of  Hippocrates,  N^ia  Xlyei 
ta  fiixRf'  vPn€,  "  Infancy  is  to  be  reckoned  until  youth,"  or  a 
power  of  generation :  and  that  was  it  which  I  observed  before 
but  of  Servius ;  "  Bene  cum  annis  jungit  habitum  corporis : 
nam  et  in  jure  pubertas  ex  utroque  coUigitur."  The  strength 
of  body  must  be  supposed  before  you  allow  them  strength  of 
reason,  that  is,  a  power  to  deliberate  and  choose  those  sins, 
to  which  they  cannot  be  tempted  before  they  have  natural 
capacities.  But  this,  I  say,  relates  only  to  the  crime  of  un- 
cleanness.  Now  because  this  was  commonly  the  first  of  our 
youthful  sins,  malice  in  itifancy  being  prodigious  and  unna- 
tural, which  caused  that  advice  of  St.  Paul,  "  In  malice  be 
children;"  therefore  wise  men  and  the  laws  did  usually 
reckon  that  age  to  be  the  first  beginning  of  their  choice,  as 
well  as  of  their  strength.  But  this  rule  is  very  far  from  being 
certain,  and  therefore  St.  Austin  *»  blames  those,  that  do  not 
impute  any  sins  to  boys  before  the  age  of  fourteen ;  **  Me- 
rito  crederemus  (saith  he),  si  nulla  essent  peccata,  nisi  quse 

n  Lib.  60.  lit.  39.  ^  •  Tit.  71. 

P  Vide  B<t0-iX(x.  dbi  supra  in  Epit.  lege  tit.  ult.  nam.  21« 

1  Lib.  10.  de  Genes,  ad  Liter,  ca^.  13. 
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membris  genitalibus  admittuntar  f  "  We  might  well  do  so,  if 
there  were  no  sins,  but  the  sins  of  lust :"  bat  they  can  steal 
sooner,  and  they  can  lie,  and,  as  unnatural  and  as  unusual 
as  it  is,  they  can  be  malicious,  some  sooner,  some  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  baseness  of  their  disposition,  their  pregnancy, 
and  education.  A.  Gellius'  tells,  that  the  decemviri,  who 
wrote  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  "  ex  cseteris  manifestis 
furibus  liberos  verberari,  addicique  jusserunt  ei  cui  factum 
furtum  esset,"  "  they  caused  thieving  boys  to  be  whipped 
and  given  up  to  them  from  whom  they  had  stolen;"  and  if 
they  cut  corn  by  night  and  stole  it,  they  were  to  be  chastised 
by  the  discretion  of  the  praetor;  which  also  Pliny  notes. 
But  then  this  also  is  to  be  added,  that  even  in  these  things 
although  they  did  not  esteem  them  innocent,  yet  because 
their  understanding  was  but  little,  and  their  choice  propor- 
tionable, they  inflicted  but  easy  punishments ;  which  Theo- 
phanes*  expressed  by  Si'  aj3?jv(5v  fiatmyuxraif  they  were 
**  beaten  with  thongs,  or  rods,  or  ferulas/' 

6.  From  hence  we  may  take  an  estimatje,  how  it  is  in  this 
affair,  as  to  the  question  and  relation  of  conscience.  For 
then  these  wise  men  and  wise  lawgivers,  did  declare  them 
punishable,  when  they  did  suppose  them  criminal ;  though 
in  the  sanction  of  laws  they  were  to  proceed  by  ruie>  and  de- 
termine i)g  IttX  to  ttoXu,  '  as  things  were  most  commonly.' — 
But  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  since  they,  being  to  make 
a  rule^  could  not  at  all  take  in  extraordinaries,  and  there 
would  many  particulars  and  hasty  instances  be  passed,  before 
it  could  come  to  a  just  measure  and  regular  establishment, 
we  must  therefore  proceed  something  otherwise  in  the  court 
of  conscience.  For,  as  Libanius  ",  speaking  concerning  boys, 
said,  TOOTO  di  icm  rovvofia  Trig  ov  irdvTa  dvafiaprfiTov  koL 
TToppb)  iikpfjiijjQ  riXiKiagf  "  this  is  not  a  name  of  age,  that  can- 
not sin  and  cannot  be  punished."  But  Anastasius  Sinai ta* 
says,  that '  sometimes  God  imputes  sins  to  boys  from  twelve 
years  old  and  upwards.' — But  St.  Austin  ^  confessed  the  sins 
of  his  first  years,  the  peevishness  of  his  infancy,  his  wrang- 
ling with  his  nurses,  his  very  envying  for  the  nurse's  milk  and 
fondnesses;  this  was  indeed  a  greater  piety  than  reason. 

'  Lib.  11.  cap.  18.  •  Lib.  18.  cap.  3. 

t  Lib.  1.  sect.  Iiupaberi,  ff,  do  Senat.  Silan.  Habena. 

»  Declamat.  21.  «  Qaiest.  84.  J  EpisU  b7* 
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But  .wh6n  he  was  a  boy,  and  robbed  an  orchard,  he  had  reason 
then  to  be  troubed  for  it.  The  sins  of  children  are  but  little, 
but  they  are  sins.  "  Puerorum  sensus  in  qualiacuiique  verba 
prorumpens,  qui  certead  ea^quse  majores  sapiunt,  pene  nuUus 
est :"  When  boys  give  evil  words,  it  is  almost  nothing.  But  be- 
cause it  is  but  almost  and  comparatively  nothing,  it  is  of  itself 
and  absolutely  something ;  and  we  know  not  at  what  period 
of  time  any  child  first  comes  to  the  use  of  reason ;  and,  there- 
fore, neither  can  we  tell  when  God  will  impute  their  follies ; 
and  when  he  does  not  impute  their  follies  to  damnation,  it 
may  be,  he  will  impute  them  so  far  as  to  cause  a  sickness /)r 
an  immature  and  a  hasty  death.  And  therefore  parents  and 
tutors  can  never  discharge  their  duty,  but  by  a  coercion  and 
strict  restraint  of  children,  from  the  very  first  beginning  of 
their  being  capable  of  laws,  of  the  laws  I  mean  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  even,  before  that,  to  restrain  them  from  the  ma- 
terial parts  of  any  evil,  even  from  evil  words,  which  they 
understand  not.  For  when  they  once  have  learnt  the  sound, 
they  will  quickly  perceive  the  sense :  and  although  we  ac- 
count their  infant  malices,  pretty  and  sportive,  yet  because 
we  know  not  from  what  an  early  principle  they  come,  nor 
how  soon  God  will  impute  them,  nor  whither  they  will  tend, 
nor  what  impression  they  leave,  we  should  betimes  exercise; 
our  legislative  ;  and  it  is  God's  great  mercy  to  children  that 
they  can  understand  fear  as  soon  as  they  can  learn  to  sin, 
that  their  evil  company  and  evil  inclinations  may  not  pre- 
vent the  discipline  of  the  parents,  but  that  God  and  the  good 
things  of  his  law  may  get  the  first  possession.  And  he  that 
will  let  his  children  alone  till  they  have  0^ov7|/ia  araTripoVf 
'^animum  consilio  ac  ratione  firmatum^"  '^  a  fixed  and  settled 
'  judgment,"  shall  find  evil  habits  fixed  and  permanent,  as  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  and  that  good  counsel  will  be  too  late,  too 
easy  a  remedy.  The  sum  is  this ;  So  long  as  they  are  igno- 
i^iant,  that  is,  so  ignorant,  that  they  know  not  how  to  deli- 
berate sufficiently  to  avoid  a  sin, — so  long  their  evil  is  not  im- 
puted ;  but,  together  with  their  reason,  begins  their  virtue  or 
their  vice. 

7.  The  second  sort  of  ignorance  is  concomitant,  that  is, 
such  which  is  really  and  actually  conjoined  with  the  cause 
of  the  action,  but  itself  is  not  the  cause ;  for  if  the  man  were 

'  Cicer.  pro  Claeot.  cap«  t»  n.  13.  Prio»tIey's  6icero,  vol.  S.  pag.  562. 
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not  ignorant^  he  would  do  the  thing  nevertheless.  Tha6  the 
boy  that  flung  a  stone  at  a  bird,  and  hit  his  cruel  step-mother 
whom  he  knew  not  to  be  there,  said  he  did  not  then  dmign 
it,  but  the  stone  was  well  thrown.  He  that  shoots  an  arrow 
at  a  stag,  and  hits  his  enemy  whom  he  resolved  to  kill  when 
he  could  well  do  it,  but  knew  not  at  all  that  he  was  iti  the 
bush, — hath  an  ignorance  and  a  malice  at  the  same  time ; 
and  here  the  question  is  which  prevails,  the  ignorance  to  ex^ 
cuse,  or  the  malice  to  condemn.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the 
^;norance  excuses  that  action,  but  not  that  man.  He  is  not 
a  murderer  in  that  shooting,  nor  in  the  counsels  and  delibe* 
ration  of  that  action  ;  but  for  his  mind  and  his  malice  distinct 
from  that  action,  he  is  proportionably  guilty.  But  if  the 
man  have  no  malice  to  the  unfortunate  man  that  is  killed, 
then  he  is  entirely  innocent,  if  his  ignorance  be  innocent. 
The  mind  of  the  man  is,  and  the  action  is;  and  if  the  igno« 
ranee  were  invincible  and  irremediable,  then  there  is  inno- 
cence on  all  parts.  ^'  Non  consentiunt  qui  errant,"  saith  ihe 
ktw^  For  there  is  in  this  concomitant  ignorance  the  same 
reason  as  in  the  antecedent,  so  far  as  relates  to  that  event, 
Uiough  not  as  to  that  action ;  the  action  was  indeed  volun- 
tary, and  not  procured  by  ignorance,  but  that  event  was ; 
and  that  being  the  thing  only  in  question^  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  just  as  those  actions  which  are  wholly  produced  by  ig- 
norance antecedent. 

8.  I  deny  not  but  the  laws  of  wise  republics  have  princi- 
pally regarded  the  mind  and  counsel  of  him  that  sinned,  and 
that  therefore  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  under  their  Christian 
princes,  did  profess  to  follow  the  law  of  God  in  the  matter  of 
involuntary  murder,  and  so  did  the  Lombards,  and  the  Visi- 
goths ;  yet  sometimes  this  chance-medley,  was  punished  by 
a  lesser  punishment :  so  w^  find  in  the  laws  of  the  Thurin- 
gians,  "  Qui  nolens  sed  casu  quodam  hominem  vulneraverit 
vel  occiderit,  cofnpositionem  legitimam  solvat."  If  a  man 
unwittingly  wounds  or  kills  a  man,  **  si  telum"  fugit  potius 
quam  jecerit,"  as  Cicero  **  expresses  the  instance,  *'  if  his  ar- 
row or  weapon  slipped  from  him,  rather  than  was  flung,"  h«^ 
shall  not  be  put  to  death ;  but  yet  neither  shall  he  wholly 
escape,  but  must  pay  a  flne  appointed  by  law.  And  there  is 
fiK>me  reason  for   this.     1.  Because  the  law  must  require 

*  Lib.  15.  fi*.  de  Juris,  lib.  Diriis.  AT.  al  Leg.  Oomci.  ^  Lib.  5.  E^isl. 
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the  life  and  blood  of  every  of  her  citizens  from  whom  it  is 
taken, — and  theextemal  €vent,  of  which  she  is  the  most  cotn- 
petent  judge,  must,  as  well  as  it  may,  be  repaired.  But,  2.  Al- 
though it  may  appear  that  the  event  was  not  intended,  yet 
it  cannot  so  well  appear,  whether  the  man  did  use  ^1  that 
diligence  and  precaution,  which  wise  and  good  men  ought  to 
do,  to  prevent  misohiefe.  And,  3.  Something  is  to  be  in- 
dulged to  the  injured  pef  son,  some  ccHnsideration  had  of  the 
grief  and  loss,  and  the  passion  of  the  relattTes  of  the  •slain 
person.  And  upon  these  considerations,  God  was  'pleased  ^o 
appoint  sanctuaries  for  such  persons;  which,  in  h'ue  sfyeak- 
ing,  is  but  a  just  remedy  for  an  unJ4ist  calamity,  and  supposes 
that  something  was  permitted  in  favour  of  the  relatives  of  the 
mihappy  man  that  died,  something,  I  say,  which  yetwas  not 
always  deserved  of  him  that  was  iti  danger  to  suffer  it. 

9,  The  third  sort  of  ignorance  is  the  worst,  it  is  that 
tvhich  is  vincible  and  voluntary,  that  is,  procured  by  the 
will,  is  not  the  prime  cause  of  its  actions,  but  the  effect, 
brought  in  on  ^purpose  to  make  way  for  an  easy  mischief 
with  a  colour  and  excuse.  Of  this  there  are  two  noted  and 
discernible  degrees :  an  ignorance  crass  and  dull,  and  intro«* 
duced  by  negligence  voluntary  and  observed,  more  or  less; 
and  an  ignorance  affected,  that  is,  chosen  and  delighted  in, 
to  serve  evil  purposes.  Now  concerning  these  degrees  of 
this  criminal  ignorance,  it  is  true  of  them  both,  that  they 
bring  guilt  upon  the  head  of  the  ignorant,  according  to  their 
several  proportions :  but  concerning  the  actions  themselves 
which  are  acted  by  men  in  that  state  of  ignorance  and  disor- 
der, there  is  something  of  particular  consideration.  For  we 
find  our  blessed  Saviour  **  praying  for  pardon  for  his  perse- 
cutors, upon  this  very  inducement :  "  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ;'*  that  is,  'th^y  do  not  now 
know,  for  they  are  blinded  and  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  :' 
but  that  it  was  vincible  and  voluntary  appears  by  those  words 
of  Christ  S  "Ifyc  were  blind,  ye  had  not  sinned:  but  now 
ye  say  that  you  see,  therefore  your  sin  remains ;"  and  •'  hav- 
ing eyes  they  see  not," — that  is,  they  would  not  see,  they 
did  it  ignorantly,  and  they  would  not  cure  their  ignorance ; 
for  it  was  evident  that  Christ  said  and  did  enough  infinitely 
to  convince  them  that  he  was  the  Messias.     So  also  St. 

^  Loke,  xxiii.  34.  Acts,  lii.  17.  c  j^im,  h.  41. 
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PauFs  "^  ignorance  was  very  culpable,  when^  in  zeal  and  tage, 
he  persecuted  the  church  of  Qod ;  but  yet  this  ignorance 
lessened  the  malice  of  the  effect,  and  disposed  him  greatly 
towards  pardon.  Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  a  worthy 
inquiry  into  that  effect  or  influence,  which  proceeds  even 
from  a  criminal  ignorance  and  undiscerning  estate,  and  what 
it  can  operate  towards  pardon.  The  question  then  is,  whe- 
ther what  is  done  by  persons  that  know  not  what  they  do, 
when  that  disability  to  know  is  procured  by  themselves, 
either  by  voluntary  negligence,  or  malicious  purposQ, — is  ^ 
sin  as  great  as  if  it  were  done  knowingly^ 

Question. 

10.  The  case  is  this,  Marcus  Bibulus  falls  frequently  into 
drunkenness  ;  when  he  is  drunk,  he  fights,  and  fornicates^ 
and  steals,  and  does,  as  it  happens,  all  manner  of  impiety. 
Does  bis  drunkenness  excuse,  or  does  it  extenuate,  or  does 
it  aggravate,  his  fault  ? 

11.  The  Greeks  called  these  things  wapoivtac,  that  is, 
1}  €K  rot)  oivou  vjSpcc  KOi  olaSfiTTOTt  afiagrlat  *'  contention  and 
every  mischief  that  comes  from  wine/'  saith  Hesychius; 
which  when  a  man  hath  observed  to  be  consequent  to  his 
intemperance,  or  hath  been  foretold  of  it  by  laws  and  wise- 
persons,  he  may  justly  fall  under  the  sentence  not  only  of 
drunkenness,  but  of  homicide,  or  incest,  or  whatever  happens 
to  be  the  vile  daughter  of  so  disgraceful  a  mother.  Prnnk- 
ards  are  very  often  proud  and  quarrelsome :  and  therefore  to 
that  of  Solomon,  "  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red," 
- — Rabba®  saith,  "Ne  spectes  vinum  cujus  finis  est  sanguis,'* 
•*  Look  not  upon  the  wine,  whose  end  is  blood ;"  and  Eusta- 
thius  ^  saithy  that  the  nurses  of  Bacchus  were  painted,  icarl- 
-Xpvacu.  X£p<fiv  olfjt^v  lyx^'P^^^^'  ^^  ^^  o^ciC*  tqvto  Be  irpbg  atvir/^ 
fia  rov  KOI  ^riptddeig  koL  ^ovuco^c  elvm  rovg  jJLi^iovTQg,  "  hav- 
ing snakes  and  daggers  in  their  hands,  to  show  that  drunk- 
ards were  beastly  and  bloody."— -And  therefore  if  such  per* 
son$  could  have  impunity,  there  were  no  safety  for  the  lives 
of  innocent  men,  or  the  chastity  of  modest  women.  But 
they  neither  have,  nor  have  they  reason  why  they  should,. 
Oi  yap  fiiOvovreg  Koi  TTpd^avrig  n  kcucov  dSiKOv<n.  TTJg  yap  07- 
voiag  amoi  eimv  ainoC  iKw  yap  avroig  fiii  irlvnv  tocfovtov,  tour 

<*  1  Tim.  i.  Gal*  i.  <  Gemara  SaDbedrin,  ca|».  8.  ^  Ad  Iliad.  ^. 
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ayvofiffavrag  rvrrrHv  rbv  iraripa,  said  Aristotle* ;  "They  that 
being  drank  do  evil,  are  guilty  of  the  injury :  because  they 
are  causes  of  their  own  ignorance :  for  they  might  have  ab- 
stained from  that  excess,  which  caused  them  ignorantly  to 
smite  their  father."  Pittacus,  by  alaw^  caused  a  double  pu- 
nishment to  be  inflicted  upon  drunkards,  one  for  the  cause, 
and  the  other  for  the  evil  effect.  The  same  also  seems  to  be 
the  sense  of  Plato  both  in  his  first  and  in  his  sixth  book 
of  laws :  but  generally  all  the  interpreters  of  Aristotle  ^  the 
old  philosophers,  the  M^hometans^  and  the  Christians,  and 
the  heathens,  are  perfectly  of  this  persuasion,  that  the  sins 
they  do  in  their  drunken  fit,  are  perfectly  to  be  imputed  to 
them.  To  this  purpose  is  that  of  Cicero*:  "  Nam  qui  se  prop- 
ter vinum,  aut  amorem,  aut  iracundiam,  fugisse  rationem  di- 
cet,  is  animi  vitio  videbitur  nescisse,  non  imprudentia.  Quare 
non  imprudentia  se  defendet,  sed  culpa  contaminabit;"  **  He 
that  with  wine  or  anger  or  lust  loses  his  reason,  cannot  pretend 
ignorance  or  want  of  knowledge  for  his  excuse  ;  for  by  his 
own  fault  he  is  polluted."  And  this  is  the  sense  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  church.  St,  Basil  says  drunkenness  is  avOatperog 
Sal/ntov* — BKoifmogiuLaviay  "  a  voluntary  devil,  a  chosen  madness, 
— so  St.  Chrysostom;  voluntariainsania, — so  St.  Austin  ;av0a£- 
pcroc  fxavla,  "  a  spontaneous  fury ;" — so  Isidore  Pelusiot. 
And  the  very  same  words  are  used  by  Seneca  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.  And  therefore  the  sinning  man  must  not  ex- 
cuse him  by  his  stupidity,  and  blame  the  wine,  but  himself 
only;  as  Callicles^  in  the  comedy  convinced  Dinarchus, 
vfhen  he  prayed  him  to  give  him  pardon, 

Qaod  anlmi  impos  Tiiii  vitio  feeerim ; 

he  was  not  himself  when  he  did  it^  it  was  his  wine  not  he. 
The  old  man  answered  him« 

Kon  places,  in  mutom  colpam  confers,  quod  neqnit  \oqnu 
Nam  vinnm,  si  fabolari  posset,  se  defenderet. 
Non  vinum  hominibas  moderari,  sed  vino  homines  solent, 
Qni  qnidem  probi  sunt :  Ternm  qni  improbns  est,  sive  sabbibit. 
Sire  adeo  caret  temeto,  tamen  ab  ingenio  est  iniprobas. 

'* Blame  not  the  wine:  for  wine  does  not  govern  a  good 

ff  Moral,  lib.  1.  ad  Eadem.  cap.  34.  et  Etbio.  ad  Nicom.  lib.  5.  cap.  3.  ad  4.  vide 
ctiam  Politic.  2.  cap.  nit.  et  Rhetor.  2.  cap.  ^7. 
^  Averroes  in  lib.  3.  Etbio.  cap.  ^.  . 

*  Ad  Herenninm  2.  cap.  16.  6.  W^etzel,  vol.  1.  pag,  53. 
^  Trneul.  act.  4.  sc.  3.  Emesli,  vol.  2.  pag.  468. 
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nmUt  but  a  good  man  thie  winef  bat  he  that  ifi  wickfid^  ith 
vficked  from  within,  whether  he  drinks  or  no/'  By- these* 
Bayings  of  wise  men  we  perceiire  that  they  held  not.the: 
drunkard  innocent  even  in  those  vilenesses,  which  he  did-  in', 
his  drunkenness ;  and  their  reason  was  philosophical.  The; 
effect  from,  a  voluntary  cause  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  firsti 
principle. 

12.  But  commonwealths  have  another  interest  to  serve;: 
they  are  to  secure  the  lives  and  good  things  of  their  cdtiz^is^; 
and  therefore  they  are  by  all  means  to  effect  whatielnecea-* 
sary  :  and  if  drunken  mischiefs  were  unpunished^  men  mightt 
pretend  drunkenness  for  an  excuse,  and  make  it  really  to  be^ 
the  warrant  of  Uieir  licentiousness^  their  rapine,  their  lusty, 
or  their  revenge. 

Nam  tii  istoo  jas  est,  at  tu  istao  excasare  posses, 

Lace-dtro  deripiamas  aarum  matroni«  palam ; 

Pott  id|  si  pfehesai  aomas,  exoasemas,  ebrlos 

Nos  fecisse  amoriscaasa :  nimia  yile^at  TJanm  atqae  amor. 

Si  ebrio  atqae  amanti  impane  facere,  qiiod  lobeat,  licet ; 

said  old.  Euclio  ^  to  Lyconides  :  "  If  drunkenne$s>.  may  be: 
our  excuse,  let  ua  gp  and.  drink  drimk,  that  we  may.  rob  the, 
matrons  in  th^  streets." — And  Manuel  Palsaologus"^  tells  of. 
one  tbstt  bad  a  mind  to  be  revenged  and  put' some  affronts 
upon  a.  greajb  man ;  and  because  he  durst  not  when. he  waa 
sober,  he  drank  himself  into  an  impudent  fiercenessi.thadthle 
ipigbtfirM  have  boldnes&i.  and  then,  as  he  hoped,  impunity.. 
And  therefore  there  may.  be  great  reason,  why  the^civiMaivfi> 
of  any  nation  should  punish  the  evil  effects:  of  drunkennessr 
not  only  for  the  evil  mother's  sake,  but  for  the  security  of 
the  citizens.. 

13.  But  in  theology  and  in  the  just  estimate  of  things  in^ 
order  to  conscience,  we  are  to  speak  and  to  proceed  with  some 
little  difference.  For  if  it  be  asked  concerning  the  drunken- 
ness, or  concerning  the  man,  there  is  no  peradventure,  but  he 
is  for  these  evil  effects  the  worse  man,  and  the  drunkenness  is 
also  the  greater  crime.  The  drunkenness  makes  the  injury  or 
the  murder  less  criminal  than  if  it  were  done  with  actual, 
reason  and  choice,  but  these  make  the  drunkenness  more 
intolerable  and  criminal.  The  man  in  choosing  drunkenness 
with  or  for  these  effects  is  much  the  worse  man ;  but  the 

1  Anlal.  act.  4.  seen.  10. 17.  Erneati,  toI.  1.  p%g*  1S3.  "  Orat.S. 
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crime  is  the  voluntary  drunkenness,  not  the  iavorunlary  rage 
and  injury.     And  this  appears  upon  these  reasons, — 

14«  Because  by  how  much  the  more  sense  and  reason  is 
depravedy  by  so  much  the  less  the  man  hath  pleasure  in  hi« 
sin.  For  if  he  be  wholly  mad  or  senseless,  his  sin  is  wholly 
useless  to  him,  it  does  him  no  present  delight,  any  more  than 
to  a  beast  to  push  with  his  horns;  which  therefore  is  not 
criminal^  because  he  cannot  reflect  upon  his  own  act,  he  cant 
not  choose  it  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  he  hath  no  will 
to  entertain  it.  But  if  he  be  not  so  far  gone,  then  th^re  is 
some  proportion  of  guilt,  because  there  is  of  choice  in  tba 
shipwrecks  of  his  reason  and  his  will :  and  therefore  TheodO'* 
ret  *^  said.  To  Se  rfjcfcidtic  ^X^t  riva  ijifi-iljiv  KCKpofxIvtyiA  (fvyjvwiuifi^ 
*'  Drunkenness  hath  some  reproof^  and  some  pity ;  some  pu- 
nishment, and  some  pardon.'^  And  Arrius  M enander  **  said; 
-that  '^  per  vinum  aut  lasciviam  lapsis  capitalis  pcena  remitten-* 
da  est,''  "  they  that  sin  by  drunkenness  or  passion,  may  be 
punished,  but  not  capitally ;" — the  same  with  that  in  Stob^usj 
T?)y  fiiOriv  dvafiaprriTiKov  ri  wepii\Hv,  Even  in  the  follies  and 
stupidities  of  drunkenness  there  is  something  amiss  besides 
the  material  part.  But  this  is>  when  there  is  something  left^ 
by  which  he  can  understand  and  chooa^  something  of  the 
crime. 

15.  The  mischiefs,  consequent  to  drunkenness,  are  there- 
fore less  moral  evils,  because  they  do  less  moral  mischief; 
For  no  man  by  his  lust,  acted  in  his  drunkenness,  is  made 
more  lustful,  or  by  any  act  then  done  is  promoted  towards^ 
a  vicious  habit ;  for  he  knew  not  what  he  did,  and  remem- 
bers it  not :  it  is  like  Lot's  incest,  no  more  known  after  than' 
before,  and  therefore  it  leaves  no  sediment  or  lees  behind! 
it ;  vi^hiph,  shews  it  to  have  more  natural  vileness  than  moral, 
and  therefore  is  nearer  to  pardon, 

Et  oaasa  jasta  est,  siqaidem  iU  eit,  at  praedioas, 
Te  earn  compressisse'vinol^itiun  virginem  P. 

If  the  young  man  was  drunk  when  he  lay  with  her,  he  hath 
some  excuse,  that  is^  as  to  his  lust ;  but  that  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  drunkenness,  and  he  is  not  the  more  acquitted,, 
when  the  aggravation  of  his  sin  and  punishment  is  only  placed, 
upon  the  right  cause. 

n  Qa.  59.  in  Genes.  »  In  lib.  6.  de  Re  Milit. 

P  Anlul.  act.  4.  seen.  7.  £rnesti>  pa%,  131. 
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16.  If  the  consequent  mischiefs  of  drunkenness  were  for- 
mally those  sins  which  materially  they  are,  that  is,  if  they 
were  properly  guilty  of  all  that  they  ignorantly  do,  then  it 
would  follow,  that  because  murder  is  worse  than  drunkenness, 
and  yet  that  murder  was  involuntary,  some  action  that  is  in- 
voluntary, would  be  more  malicious  than  that  which  is  cho- 
sen. If  it  be  replied,  that  those  consequent  acts  are  chosen, 
because  the  cause  of  them  is  chosen,  according  to  what  is 
discoursed  in  the  fourth  rule  of  this  chapter ; — I  answer,  that 
this  is  true,  if  drunkenness  were  not  an  accidental  cause  of 
them:  but  these  effects  being  but  contingent  to  drunkenness 
and  the  effect  of  some  other  evil  principle,  which  then  pre- 
vails, when  by  drunkenness  the  man's  guards  are  called  off, 
therefore  they  cannot  be  entirely  attributed  to  drunkenness  ; 
?ind  therefore  if  a  man  be  surprised  with  drink,  or  is  advised 
to  it  as  to  a  medicine,  if  he  falls  into  such  consequent  dis*' 
orders,  it  would  be  hard  to  damn  this  man  as  a  murderer  or 
as  an  incestuous  person,  when  he  is  so  neither  by  his  present, 
nor  his  antecedent  choice.  Therefore  it  is  that  Libanius  *> 
says,  that  one  who  hath  grievously  offended  another,  iroXXoKig 
aOti^og  awrikOsv  tic  olvov  Korafjivyiov,  "  oftentimes  is  not  pu- 
pished,  when  wine  was  his  excuse ;"  and  the  scholiast  upon 
the  fiatrtXiKa  says  that  he  that  kills  a  man  diro  /xeXIrijc,  *  with 
deliberation,'  is  atriyyviotrrog,  '  not  to  be  pardoned  :'  if  he 
ijoes  it  by  chance,  he  is  free  ;  but  if  by  drunkenness,  he  was, 
by  the  Rpman  law,  banished  for  five  years  :  and  thus  justice 
1^  preserved  on  all  hands,  that  the  drunkenness  should  be 
punished  more  than  drunkenness,  and  the  murder  less  than' 
murder.  For  that  is  the  worse  for  having  such  a  daughter, 
but  this  is  more  pardonable  for  having  such  a  mother. 

17.  But  if  the  drunkenness  be  but  imperfect,  if  the  con- 
sequent crimes  be  remembered  and  delighted  in  afterward 
(for  that  is  a  certain  indication  the  stupidity  was  not  extreme, 
nor  equal  to  an  excuse),  then 

such  a  drunkard  is  also  that  which  he  acts  and  professes  in 
his  folly :  a  remembering  drunkard,  as  he  is  but  an  ill  com- 
panion, so  if  he  falls  into  the  horrid  consequents,  which  too 
often  are  the  punishments  of  intemperance,  hath  no  excuse. 

4  Declaroat.  22.  '  Martial,  i.  28.  M-attaire,  p.  13. 
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But  if  he  chose  drunkenness  on  purpose  that  he  might  have 
impudence  enough  to  do  a  mischief^  he  committed  the  sin 
beforehand,  and  was,  before  he  acted  it,  guilty  before  God; 
and. when  he  hath  acted,  he  is  also  guilty  before  men'..  But 
unless  it  be  in  these  cases,  the  actions  done  by  him  that  un- 
derstands not  what  he  does,  are  as  the  actions  of  a  madman 
or  a  fool.  The  sin  was  done  before,  and  the  mischief  and  the 
punishment  do  follow :  but  the  guilt  is  in  the  cause,  not  in 
the  effect  that  is  involuntary  ;  though  proceeding  from  a 
cause  that  was  indeed  voluntary,  but  not  univocal  and  proper. 
.18.  The  sense  of  this  question,  thus  explicated,  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  who,  in  the  instance  of  Lot, 
declare  him  criminal  only  as  to  his  drunkenness,  not  to  his 
incest.  So  Origen*,  St.  Chrysostom^  St.  Austin '':  and  St* 
Ambrose^  gives  this  account  of  the  whole  question:  "  Sane 
.  discimus  vitandam  ebrietatem,"  &c.  "  We  learn  that  drunk- 
enness is  to  be  avoided,  by  which  we  are  brought  to  that  evil 
state  of  things,  that  we  cannot  beware  of  crimes.  For  those 
things,  which  being  sober  we  avoid,^— when  we  are  drunk, 
we  ignorantly  commit."  And  a  little  after; — ^*  They  who 
have  been  too  free  in  drinkipg  wine,  know  not  what  they  speak, 
.they  are  like  dead  men  and  buried  :"  "  Ideoque  siqua  per  vi- 
i^um  deliquerint,  apud  sapiente^  judices  venia  quid  em  facta 
donantur,  sed  levitatis  damnajitur  auctores ;"  "  Therefore 
what  vilenesses  they  commit  in  their  wine"  (meaning,  when 
they  know  not  what  they  dq),  *'  for  the  deeds  themselves  so 
.  ignorantly  committed  they  find  pardon  amongst  wise  judges, 
— ^but,  for  their  temulency,  a  condemnation." 

19.  The  result  of  these  discourses  is  this.  The  vilenesses 
■which  are  done  by  drunken  and  stupid  persons  unwittingly, 
are  not  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  naturally  they  are  and  would 
be/ if  the  actors  were  sober  :  they  are  not  the  crimes  of  mur- 
der or  lust  or  incest  respectively,  but  circumstances  of  great 
horror  aggravating  the  drunkenness,  and  deeply  condemning 
the  man.  And  yet,  if  the  drunkenness  be  not  extreme,  I 
mean  the  stupidity  and  ignorance,  if  that  be  not  such  as  to 
take  away  wholly  the  use  of  reason  and  moral  choice,  all  the 
remaining  portions  of  reason  do,  in  their  proper  degree,  make 

»  See  rule  4.  of  Ibis  chap.  num.  2.         *  Homll.  5.  in  Genes. 

«  Homil.  44.  in  Genes.  >  Lib.  2.  conlr.  Faast.  Manich.  cap.  '44. 

y  Lib.  de  Patriarch,  cap.  6. 
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the  imp^ect  drunkard  guiky  of  other  perfect  crimes^  eten  of 
whatsoever  he  then  shall  act  (  and  they  shall,  for  tb^iff^owh 
degrees  of  remaining  choice,  be  imputed  to  him.  as  certainly 
.  as  the  drunkenness. 

20.  The  same  is  the  case  of  inconsideration  and  obliriott, 
whose  effects  are  innocent  upoa  the  same  accounts  and  no 
other.  If  they  come  in  upon  a  negative  principle,  that  it, 
begin  and  proceed  jupon  a  natural  deficiency  and  anunasroid- 
able  cause,  that  which  is  forgotten,  or  that  which  is  done 
by  forgetfulness,  must  be  amended  and  repaired  as  well  as 
we  can ;  but,  by  a  preceding  morally  diligent  oate,  and  an 
after-r  re  vocation,  nolition,  or  amends,  it  may  be  kept  innocent. 
This  only  thing  is  to  be  interposed,  that  if,  by  the  precontract 
of  a  vicious  habit,  there  is  ingenerated  in  our  spirits  and  ex- 
terior faculties  such  a  promptness  and  facility  of  sinning,  that 
many  of  the  acts  of  such  a  habit  are  done  without  advertency, 
as  in  vile  and  habitual  swearing,*-^very  such  action,  though 
passing  without  notice,  is  criminal,  because  it  is  the  product 
of  the  will  habitually  depraved  ;  and  there  is  no  other  pausie 
why  the  actual  consent  of  the  will  is  not  at  it,  but  because  it 
was  not  required,  but  presumed,  and  taken  without  dispute. 
A  young  lutenist  contends  for  every  single  touch  of^istting  ; 
but  when  he  hath  made  it  easy  and  habitual,  he  rcsolv^g  to 
play  a  set  of  lessons,  and  every  stroke  is  voluntary^  though 
every  one  is  not  now  actually  considered. 

Question. 

21.  To  this  section  of  ignorance  belongs  the  questipn  con^ 
cerning  fraud  and  guile.  For  if  another  man  cozens  and 
abuses  my  understanding,  he  places  me  in  ignorance ;  .and 
then  it  is  worth  our  inquiry, — '  What  morality  or  what  ol>- 
ligation  there  is  in  those  actions  which  are  dpne  by  lis  so 
abused,  so  deceived,  so  iQade  ignorant,  and  incapable  o£ 
judging  rightly.' 

22.  The  answer  relies  upon  the  same  grounds  as  fora^rly, 
with  this  adirantage, — that  he  who  is  deceived  by  the  crafts 
of  another,  hath  most  commonly  an  ignorance  that  is  very  in- 
nocent ;  and  then  if  that  ignorance  be  wholtf  the  cause  6t 
any  action,  the  cause  is  innocent  and  so  is  the  production. 
And  upon  the  same  accounts  we  are  to  judge  concerning  the 
obligation  of  promises  and  contracts  made  by  persons  in 
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arroriyid  deeqptioiil    I;  If  the  error  be  conc^miDgibe  Bub- 
stmeeofllMr  tking  contracted  for,  the  contract  is  naturally 
iamfid,  mad  obliges  not  at  all.    If  Titius  buy  a  horse*  and 
Ouns  send  him  a  mule  or  aa  ox,  there  is  nothing  .done ;  Tir 
tius  hath  made  no  bargain  at  all.    If  I  buy  a  man-servant* 
and  the  merchant  sells  me  a  maiden  dressed  in  man's  appa- 
rel,, this  makes  thi^  contrikct  invalid;  I  made  no  bargain  for 
a  maid^servant,  but  for  a  man.    When  Jacob  m^ried  Ra- 
chel, and  lay  v^ith  Leah,  that  conoumbency  niade  no  mar^ 
riage  1>etweea  them;  for  the  substitution  of  anotber.person 
was  sudi  an  injury  as  made  the  contract  to  be  none  at  all ; 
and  unless  Jacob  had  afterward  consented,  Leah  h<td  been 
none  of  his  wife.  2«  If  the  error  and  ignorance  be  not  in  the 
substance  of  the  c6ntract,  whatever  else  the  error  be,  the 
contract  is  naturally  valid,  that  is,  without  a  new  contnsct 
and  renewed  consent  it  can  stand;  but  if  that  error  was  the 
cause  of  the  contract,  which,  if  the  error  had  not  been^  would 
not  have  been  at  all,  then  it.  is  in  the  power  of  the  abused 
person  to  resicind  the  contract,  and  the  fraudulent  contractor 
is,  in  conscience,  bound,  to  recede  from  all  his  ill-acquired 
advantages.    The  reason  is,  because  he  did  ii\jury  to  hi9 
neighbour,  and  placed  him  in  evil  dispositions  and  unapt- 
ness  to  choose  wisely,,  otherwise  than  .God  and  the  laws  of 
nations  and  the  common  intention  of  contractors,  do  intend; 
and  therefore  although  these  was  so  much  of  the  substantial 
requisites  as  could  make  a  contract  naturally  valid,  yet  it  was 
so  ill,  that  all  laws  and  intentions  and  tacit  conditions  of 
contractors  have  thought  fit  to  relieve  the  abused  person ; 
'*  Dolo  vel  metu  adhibito,  actio  quidem  nascitur^  si  subdita 
stipulatio  sit:  per  doli  mali  tamen  vel  metus  exceptionem 
submoveri  petitio  debet':"  and  the  reason  is  given*;  ''Si, 
dolo  adversarii   deceptnm,  venditionem  praddii  te  fecisse 
Prseses  provincis  animadverterit,  sciens  contrarium  esse 
d<^m,  bonae  fidei,  quae  in  hnjusmodi  contractibug  maxima 
exigitur,  rescindi  venditionem  jubebit:''  "  In  contracts^  the 
honesty  of  the  contractors  is  principally  to  be  regarded,  and 
fraud  is  destmctiTe  of  all  honest  intentions ;  and  therefor^ 
the  praetor  shall  rescind  such  fraudulent  bargains."  3.  But 
if  die  error  was  not  the  entire  cause  of  ike  contraci,  but  that« 

s  Lib.  Dolo.  5.  cap.  6e  f Mtfimi.  StifaUL  et  Iiwlit.  de  ExeepUonib.  in  ioilio. 
>  Lib.  Si  Dgfat.  5«  cip.  4e  gwdpdiii>  Veodilioae. 
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upon  Other  accounts,  we  would  have  bargained, '  only  w« 
would  not  have  paid  so  great  a  price,  then  the  bargain  i» 
▼alid,  and  the  praetor  cannot  rescind  it,  nor  the  injured  jpisFsoii 
revoke  it ;  but  the  civil  law  in  this  case  did  permit '  actioneta 
quanti  minoris,'  that  is,  an  amends  for  so  much  detriment  as 
I  suffer  apparently  by  the  fraud.  IfCaius  sells  to  Msevius 
sheep  which  he  affirms  to  be  sound,  but  they  are  indeed  rot- 
ten, the  law  ^  permits  not  rescission  of  th6  bargain,  but  forces- 
Caius  to  restore  so  much  of  the  price  as  the  sheep  were  over- 
valued. And  this  is  also  the  measure  in  the  court  of  con- 
science. But  this  ifr  to  be  understood  in  such  cases,  where 
the  fault  of  the  vendible  commodity  caniiot  be  discerned.by 
the  buyer,  and  where  the  seller  did  deceive  vbluntari:ly.  Fof 
in  other  cases  *  Caveat  emptor'  is  the  rule  of  the  law, — *  Let 
the  buyer  look  to  it :'  and  it  is  also  the  rule  in  conscience. 
The  seller  must  not  affirm  the  thing  to  be  without  fault/ if 
he  knows  it  vicious  and  faulty.  But  neither  is  he  bound  to 
proclaim  the  faults  of  his  goods,  if  they  be  discernible.  And 
of  this  Cicero  ^  discourses  reasonably :  '^  Niim  te  emere  coe- 
git,  qui  ne  hortatus  quidem  est  ?  Ille,  qiiod  non  placebat, 
proscripsit ;  tu,  quod  placebat,  emisti.  Quod  si  qui  proscri- 
bunt '  villam  bonam  beneque  sedificatam,'  ndn  existimantur 
fefellisse,  etiamsi  ilia  nee  bona  est,  nee  eedificata  ratione ; 
multo  minuS;  qui  domum  non  laudarunt. — Ubi  enim  judi- 
cium emtoris  est,  ibi  fraus  Tenditoris  quse  potest  esse  I 
Sin  autem  dictum  non  omne  prsestandum  est,  quod  dictum 
non  est,  id  praestandum  putas  ?  Quid  vero  est  stultius,  quam 
venditorem  ejus  rei,  quam  vendat,  vitia  narrare  ?  Quid  autem 
tam  absurdum,  quam  si  domini  jussu  ita  praeco  praedicet, 
'  Domain  pestilentem  vendo  ?'  "  "Who  compelled  thee  to 
buy?  the  man  that  sold  it,  did  hot,  it  may  be,  so  much  las 
desire  thee.  He  sold  it  because  it  did  not  please  him:;  ,and 
because  it  did  please  thee,  thou  hast  bought  it.  He  that 
sets  up  a  bill  of  sale,  and  proclaims  a  house  fair,  and  well-, 
built  and  well-seated^  hath  not  deceived  thee,  though  it  be 
neither  well-built^  nor  well-seated ;  because  if  it  be  entire 
for  thee  to  make  a  judgment,  he  hath  not  deceived  thee. 
Much  less  if  he  hath  not  praised  it.  For  ifall  that  is  spoken 
in  the  bill,  is  not  of  necessity  (viz.  in  order  to  the  bargain 

••  Lth.  13.  If.  de  Acfinmbos  Empt.  in  Princ* 

*  Lib.  :J.  Oftiu.  cap.  13,  6.  Heusiiigor,  pug.  GGJv 
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f>r  thy  choice)  to  be  verified,  much  less  must  that  be  per- 
formed or  required  which  was  not  spoken/  But  does  ever 
^ny  man  cry,  *  Stinking  fish  to  be  sold,'  or  say,  '  Come  and 
buy  a  bouse  that  hath  the  plague  in  it  ?* " — All  this  is  great 
reason ;  only  this  is  to  be  added^  that  such  faults  as  cannot 
be  discerned  by  the  buyer,  must  be  declared,  oi*  must  be 
allowed  for  in  the  price :  and  the.  case  is  the  same,  if  the 
buyer  be  a  child,  or  a. fool,  or  an  ignorant  undiscerning  per- 
son; for  no  luian  must  be  made  richer  by  the  injury  and  folly 
of.his  brother.  ,  I  know  that  in  all  the  public  contracts  of 
mankind^  that  which  all  men  ^  consent  in  is,  to  buy  ches^ 
and  to  sell  dear:  but  Christian  religion,  and  the!  contempt  of 
the  world,  and  the  love  of  spiritual  interests,  > re  sent  ftom 
heaven,  to  cause  merchandise  to  be  an  instance  of  society, 
and  not  a  craft  and  robbery.  4.  If  the  buyer  be  deceived, 
but  not  by  the  seller,  but  by  a  third  person,  and  that  decep- 
tion be  the  cause  of  the  contract,  the  buyer  may  rescind  the 
contract,  if  he  can^ ;  that  is,  he  is  not  in  conscience  obliged 
to  stand  to  it,  if  he  can  be  quit  in  law:  but  he  that  deceived 
him,  is  bound  to  repair  his  injury  if  he  have  suffered  any, — or 
to  break  the  bargain,  if  the  goods  be  unaltered.  These 
things  have  no  particular  reason,  but  are  evident  upon  the 
former  accounts. 


Sect.  3.  Of  Fear  and  Violence,  and  how  these  can  make 

an  Action  involuntary* 

RULE  VII. 

f'ear  that  makes  our  Reason  vseless,  and  suffers  us  not  to  consider, 
leaves  the  Actions  it  produces,  free  from  Crime,  even  though 
itself  be  culpable, 

I.  The  case  is  this;. Roberto  Mangone,  a  poor  Neapolitan, 
travelling  upon  the  mountains  to  his  own  house,  is  seized  on 
by  the  banditti,  a  pistol  is  put  to  his  breast,  and  he  threat- 
ened to  be  lulled,  unless  he  will  be  their  guide  to  the  house 
of  Signoir  Seguiri  his  landlord,  whom^  he  knows,  they  intend 

^  Lib.  in  Caosar;.  sect.  Idem^  Pom.  .ff.  dc  Minor,  et  lib.  item,  si  sect,  nit.  ff.  loe. 
'  Lib.  Si  Volimtate.  cap.  de  Rescind.  Vend. ..:.:. 
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iOTob  and  murder^  The  poor  Mangonedid  so :  kisTlord  was 
morderedy  his  goods  rifled,  and  his  house  bume^.  The  qiies* 
tion  is,  Whiether  Mangone  be  gu9ty  of  his  loM's  deaA* 

2.  To  this  the  ahs^^er  is  easy.  Uiat  Mangone  is  not  iimo* 
cent ;  and  thoagh  be  did  not  consent  elearly  and  delight* 
ingly  to  Seguiri's  death,  yet  rafthei  than  die  bii»^If  be  was 
wiHing  the  other  should.  No  man  is  desirous,  in  d  stora^,  to 
throw  his  goods  into  the  sea,  if  he  could  hlelp  it,  iind  sate  his 
Hie;*  but  rather  than  lose  his  goocb  and  his  life' too;  h^ 
lieaVea  them  orerboard.     Miicr«i  fihft  wv   umv  iai  rmixtn-ai 
wfMv^C*  iouoKfi  KiUfiakXay  i^ciwfimff  said  Aridtotle  ^;  ^l^iese 
kinds  of  actions  are  mixed,  but  they  have  nk>re  of  spontane- 
ity^ and  election  in  them  than  of  constraint.    Novhanstian 
resiainitig  a  Christian  is  wilting  to  offer  sacrifice  to  demons, ' 
oi  to  abjure  Christ,  if  he  be  let  alone:  but  he  that  rh  time  of 
persecution  falls  away,  not  changing  his  heart,  but  denying 
his  profession,  this  man  is  not  ^x^cused  by  his  fear,  but  be^ 
irayed  by  it,    ''Evta   S*  wxdc   o^*  trmv  avayKaaBnwny  crXXa 
ftSWov  OTTo^vitrlov,  iradovra  rer  Skivorora,  **  There  are  some 
things  to  which  a  man  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  com- 
peted by  aiiy  force,  but  he  must  rather  die  than  do  them  K** 
And  because  there  are  some  things  AKcaTrivav9p(aw!vtiv^v<Tiy 
wr^pTetvHf  "  which  are  insufferable  to  human  nature,"   and 
therefore  there  is,  in  laws,  assigned  a  certain  allowance  of 
fear,  "  qui  potest  cadere  in  fortem  et  constantem  virum,"  that 
is,  in  the  case  of  danger  of  suffering  the  extremest  evils,  and 
our  obedience  to  human  laws  is  iexeused  in  such  cases,  be- 
cause no  man  is  ordinarily  bound  by  the  laws  to  suffer  a 
greater  evil  in  keeping  the  law,  than  is  threatened  by  the 
law  itself  to  him  that  breaks  them :  therefore  the  law  allows 
an  omission  of  obedience  in  the  fear  of  the  greatest  evils  ;-^ 
as.  I  have  already  explicated  \   But  in  divine  laws  it  is  other- 
wise, because  no  man  can  threaten  or  inflict  on  anothet  an 
evil  cwiparably  so  great  as  God  doe^  on  them  that  break  his 
lsi.w^.i  and  therefore  the  less  fear  cannot  be  a  reasonable 
^^^?  against  a  greater ;  and  in.  all  cases,  the  fear  of  man 
9m&t  yi^ld  to  the  fear  of  God.    Afid  therefore  uk  iUe  matter 
p|a(  djvin^  coomandment,  n^  fear  of  temporal  ^vil  is  an  ex- 

'Etfaic.UK5»cap.l.WiIkiii8oii,fiqr,8e*  tVn^t 

^  lib,  3.  chap,  li  rule  2. 
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cuse  or  warranty.  Because  we  are  taught  to  despise  po- 
verty and  pain  and  death,  and  to  do  all  this  cheerfully  and 
gloriously*  And  therefore  this  case  of  conscience  and  its 
whole  diaensioDS  are  quickly  measured, 

3.  Bat  this  is  only  in  negative  commandments,  for  they 
can  never  be  broken  with  innocence  upon  what  pretended 
necessity  or  violence  soever.  But,  in  positive  command- 
ments, ike  case  is  not  so  clear,  but  fit  to  be  more  consider- 
ed: but  it  will  quickly  also  come  to  an  issue,  if  we  distiu- 
gnisfa  omissions  from  commissions.  For  no  man  may,  upon 
sfiiy  pretenco,  do  any  thing  against  a  positive  commandment. 
He  may  omit  to  visit  a  Christian  in  prison,  if  he  fears  he  shall 
lose  his  life  in  the  visitation,  or  be  threatened  with  any  great 
calamity;  but  be  may  not  do  him  any  injury  or  oppression 
to  save  his  life  and  liberty.  But  I  have  to  this  also  given 
particular  answer  upon  another  occasion  ^  That  which  I  am 
to  add  here,  is  this  ;  There  is  no  peradventure  but  the  obe- 
dience to  ^  positive  commandnrent,,  till  it  be  placed  in  its 
own  circumstances^  and  required  Iiere  and  now  and  $o,  will 
give  place  to  so  just  a  cause  of  deference  and  stay,  as  is  the 
securing  ourselves  against  a  great  fear.  For  where  Qod  hath 
not  required  us  in  particular  manner  to  do  a  duty,  he  liutti.' 
required  it  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  preserve  ourselves* 
But  when  the  case  is  so,  that  the  particular  is  required^  no 
fear  of  man  can  hinder  us.  For  in  all  things  God  is  to  bo. 
preferred.  And  therefore  it  is  so  rarely  well  ordered,  that 
unless  it  be  in  extraordinary  cases,  a#  the  apostles  preaching 
the  gospel,  their  open  confessions  of  &itb,  their  declaring 
against  religions  of  the  world  at  that  time,  for  which  they 
bad  special  commands,  and  were  to  do  tbein  and  not  to  fear, 
the  fear  of  men,  there  is  scarce  any  positive  law  of  Ood^  but 
either  it  may  be  performed  by  an  internal  suppletory,  by  a 
desire  and  willingness  and  endeavour,  or  else  will  be  suiE- 
cient  to  be  done  in  the  article  of  death,  thai  iS|  then  when 
we  need  not  fear  the  worst  that  man  can  do  unto  um.  Thus 
it  is  in  the  sosception  of  the  sacraments ;  from  the  actual 
susceptioii  of  whidi  bjr  a  great  and  just  fear  if  we  be  frighted, 
we  cannot  be  hindeved  horn  the  desire  and  spiritual  and 
most  effective  sosceptioo  of  them :  and  from  the  actual  if  we 
be  by  a  just  fear  delayed  (though  the  case^eaonot  often  hap- 
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pen),  yet  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  if  they  be  done  before 
our  death,  the  commandment  is  obeyed,  if  the  delay  was  not 
on  our  part;  and  our  death,  no  new  fear  of  death;  can  be  a 
just  excuse.  However,  if  it  or  any  thing  else  be  positively 
and  determinately  required  in  circumstances,  we  must  not 
be  afraid  of  them  that  can  only  kill  the  body ;  or  if  vre  be, 
the  fear  and  the  omission  are  both  criminal,  and  tliis  isnot 
excused  by  that.  '    / 

4.  Bat  if  in  these  or  any  other  cases,  the  fear  be  a  surprise, 
sudden,  and  violent,  atid  impetuous,  that  is,  such  that  our 
reason  is  invaded  and  made  useless,  such  as  by  a  natural 
eflFort  disorders  all  our  faculties,  such  as  that  of  Aracbne  in 
Ovid'^; 

Quid  mihi  tunc  aniinl  miserae  fait?  anne  quod  agme  est,    • 

Siqua  lapos  audit  cireum  stabala  alta  frementes  ? 

Ant  lepori,  qui  vepre  latens  hostilia  oernit 

Ora  canum;  nuUos  que  andet  dare  corpore  motus  ?    . 

'  such  a  fright  as  a  hare  or  lamb  are  in,  when  they  are  pur- 
sued by  dogs  and  foxes ;' 

Oeonpat  obsessos  sudor  mihi  frigid  us  artns ; 
Oaerulea&que  oadunt  toto  d«  corpore  gutts  i 

when  nature  is  in  a  lipothymy,  and  our  strengths  are  made 
extravagant,  when  we  can  do  any  thing  in  flying,  and  nothing 
at  all  to  consider, — then  our  understanding  cannot  deliberate, 
and  then  our  will  does  not  consent,  and  then  the  effect  is 
pitiable,  but  not  criminal,  but  the  fear  itself  possibly  may  be 
both.  For  sometimes  our  fear  may  be  so  great,  that  it  fills 
all  our  faculties,  and  then  there  cannot  be  any  deliberation ; 
for  that  must  be  at  leisure,  and  must  look  upon  two.  objects. 
Statins  ^  well  describes  this  kind  of  fear  in  the  similitude  of  a 
hunted  stag.     , 


qnalis  cum  cerra  cruentls 


Circumronta  lapis,  nuUum  cui  pectore  molli 
Robur,  et  in  Tolucri  innnis  liducia  cursn, 
Praeoipitat  snspcnsa  fugam,  jam  jamque  teneri 
Credit,  et  einsos  audit  connurrere  morsus : 

*  She  hath  no  courage,  no  confidence,  no  hope  of  any  thing; 
she  dies  if  she  stays,  but  she  cannot  stay  to  consider  so  long ; 
and  when  she  ruiis,  she  dies  too,  and  she  hears  the  wolf  at 


k  IVfel.  y,  6U.  Gierig,  toI.  1.  p.  357. 
»  Thebaid.  y.  165.  ed.  Vcwittusen,  p.  475. 
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her  ear,  and  sees  him  with  her  eye,  and  feels  the  teeth  in  her 
heart,  and  dies  with  fear.' .  In  such  cases  as  these  we. are 
as  men  without  reason,  and  therefore  to  be  judged  accord- 
ingly. I  have  heard  of  a  trooper,  who,  in  the  late  sad.  wars 
of  England,  being  alarmed,  was  so  affrighted  that  he  bridled 
his  comrade  instead  of  his  horse:  and  in  the  last  inroad 
which  the  Turks  made  into  the  empire,  a  German  carrier  was 
so  affrighted  with  the  noise  of  Turkish  horses  coming,  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  make  use  of  his  own  to  fly  away,  but  de- 
ploring his  condition  that  his  horse  being  loaden,  could  not 
run  fast,  had  not  the  reason  left  him,  though  he  had  time,  to 
throw  off  his  pack,  biit  stayed  in  that  amazement,  till  the  pri- 
soner of  fear  became  a  slave  to  the  Turks.  What  a  man 
does  in  such  a  case,  no  equal  estimator  of  things  will  impul;e 
to  choice  or  malice.  He  that  flies  from  a  lion  pursuing  hiiQ, 
and  in  his  affrightment  runs  into  a  river,  is  not  criminally 
guilty  of  his  own  death.  He  runs  into  one  death  before 
another,  but  prefers  it  not :  for  if  he  were  in  the  same  fear  of 
drowning,  he  would  leap  ashore^  though  a  lion  did  stand  there 
expecting  of  a  prey,  . 

5.  Concerning  degrees  of  fear  which  are  Jess,  such  which 
leave  us  in  a  power  to  consider  and  deliberate,  they  may 
lessen  the  malice  of  the  crime  to  which  they  drive,  but  can- 
not make  the  fact  innocent.  He  that  is  taken  by  a  tyrant 
and  an  unjust  power^  and  put  amongst  the  troops,  is  not  in- 
nocent, though,  in  that  fear  and  against  his  will,  he  fight 
against  his  prince.  'Ec  f^&'XP-Q  lOcXovrol  (etyf  lOtKovrag  rove 
dvajKaffSfivrag  ifto^t^  KoXeiv  Set)  ijXSfov,  said  Dio  Cocceius ; 
"  They:  went  willingly  to  war,  if  at  least  they,  may  be  said  to  be 
willing,  who  are  constrained  by  fear."  It  is  an  unwilling  will- 
ingness, and  therefore  it  is  a  sin  almost,  against  their  .will. 
For  in  despite  of  such  a  constraint,  a  man  may  use  his  liberty; 
as  Lucian"*  says  of  the  young  mdxi,)ohSevvvy£y^iJ,r)Kiv/dXXa 
KAravayKaZoiiievog  kai  (itaZvfievog  iipvnaaro^  "  he  did  not  marry, 
but  though  his  father  forced  and  compelled  him,  yet  he 
refused."  

6.  The  same  is  the  case  of  superstition,  which  is  an  ex- 
cessive ieuid  inordinate  fear  in  the  matter  of  religion.  If  the 
fear  be  supreme  and.  distracting,  the  effects  of  it  are  very 
pitiable;  but  criminal  only  in  that  degree  in  which  it  isvin- 

"  -  ■  «  Dial,  Meretrio.      . 
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ciible,  and  can  be  subdaed  by  reason.  When  Mickael  Stife* 
lios,  a  Qerman,  in  Luther's  time^  had  affrighted  the  people 
with  a  confident  and  terrible  prediction  of  the  day  of  jiidg^ 
Hienty  within  a  few  days  to  b^  revealed,  the  poor  affrighted 
people  left  off  their  daily  labours,  and  took  care  of  no  duly 
for  this  life.  This  omissioxi  at  another  time  would  hare  been 
¥eiy  criminal ;  but  now  their  8iq)erstitiotts  £ear  did  alleviate 
it,  iS  not  wholly  take  it  away.  But  in  this  there  is  aolhing 
particular,  save  only  that  the  causes  of  fear  in.  this  casey  sire 
worse  than  in  other  things ;  but  the  effects  themseh^es  aiQ 
not  commonly  very  bad. 

7.  B«t  this  passion  of  fear  hath  in  it  yet  mote  dilBenlty 
in  relation,  to  human,  contracts,  and  obligatk>ns>.  which  cam 
be  evacuated  and  declared  never  to  have  obliged,  if  they  comk^ 
ipehced  vuth  fear.  For  upon  this  account,  some  pretend 
eontraeta  of  mandages^  absolutions  from  eccJesiia^ical  ceiv- 
auresi,.  testimonies  ia  testamentary  cauaei^  vows^  doaa|ions> 
sentences,  resignations  of  benefices,  consttti;itk>ns.of  xvBoct^niSy 
dection  to  offices,  and  oaths  of  obligati)oDi  to  men,,  and  pro* 
mises,  not  to  oblige,  if  the  promisor  or  <$oa4a:actor  wa»  eon** 
strained  hy  fear. 

8.  But  to  aU  these  the  answer  wilt  be  the  same,  for  they 
are  all  discernible  by  the  same  reason.  If  the  fear  was  such 
ihott  it  might  affright  a  wise  and  a  constant  person,  ^e  tiaw 
judges  the  contract  to  be  null,  and  not  to  oblige  in  law, 
which  is  the  mfiasure.  of  contracts,  and  legal  obligaitions* 
Sitt  although  the  law  declares  many  particular  cases,  ia 
which  the  feat  does  annul  the  contract,^  and  in  such -eases 
ordinarily, there  needs  no  further  inquiry;  y^et  because^many 
cases  happea  in  which  the  law  hath  not  regularly  declaimed 
faier  sentence,  by  that  measure  which  the  law  goes  by,  we 
may  without  trouble  deteroiine  ourselves.  The  rule  there* 
fere  is  this ;  When  an  evil  threatened  is  so  great,  that  to 
suffer  it  is  more  intolerable  than  to  do  the  thing  to  which  you 
are  compelled,  there  the  fear  is  supposed  great  enough  to 
nullify  the  contract.  If  a  rich  person  be  threatened,,  that  he 
shall  be  forced  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds,  or  marry  the  oppres- 
sor's, daughter  ;  if  he  promises  to.  marry  her,^  he  k  obliged,— « 
and  that  fear  and  that  threatening  shall  not  prevail  to  evacu- 
ate his  promise :  because  he  that  so  threatens,  intending 
but  an  evil  that  is  very  toler^ble^  if  the  marriage  be  of  worse 
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mischief  he  Aid  nA  choose  it  out  of  fear;  for  he  that  ddet 
80^  chooses  the  less  evil  to  avoid  a  greater,  not  a  greater  to 
avoid  it  less;  so  St^Ausiin^  obsearres:  ^Neqae  enim  diet 
solel  qttispiam  volontate  fecisse^  siquid  fecit  invitus ;  qoan- 
quam  si  sabtiUoci  adrertamus^  etiam  quod  quisque  invitus 
faccre  cogitur,  si  fecit,  voluntate  fecit :  sed  quia  malft  aliud, 
fdeo  mTitiis,  hoc  est,  nole&s^  faepre  dicitur ;"— and  Simpli- 
ciuft^  to  the  same  purpose :  *^  Quia  licet  inviti  agamus,  tamen 
siei^ere  digimus.'^  It  is  indeed  against  our  will ;  but  whea 
things  ars^  in  an  evil  state,  we  choose  the  feast.  If  therefore 
he  chooses  that,  which,  he  says,  is  a  worse  evil,*«»he  cannot 
jpietend  it  ia  for  that  fear;  and  ooasequeatly  it  must  be  up<»i 
some  other  motive,  something  of  bis  own ;  and  if  it  be,  it 
will  verify  the  conttact;  Titius  finds  C^ius  at  am  advantage 
with  a  watch  and  a  ring  abotit  him  of  no  great  value ;  he 
threatens  to  take  them  from  bhn,  wnless^  Caios^  will  promise 
the  next  day  te  bring  him  twenty  talents.  Caius  promises  it, 
and  therefore  is  obliged,  for  he  cannot  say,  he  w^  compelled. 
Wiow  no  less  violence  can  (X)tistraiii  ii»  to  suffer  a  greater,  be- 
cause that  is  far  mcHe  eMgible  than  this.  And  therefore  the 
law  calls  nothing  a  just  ctEtUse^  ef  fear^  but  the  fear  of  the 
greatest  evils,  a&  ddath,  torment,  dismemberings  intolerable 
disgrace ;  that  is,  such  things,  which  to  avoid,  a  man  would 
sufier  any  evil  that  is-  less.  Now  because  in  contracts  we  in- 
tend some  advantage  to  ourselves,  real  or  imaginary,  and  in 
codriaracts  eflSected  by  a  great  fear,  we  can  design  none  but 
the  avoiding  of  a  greater  mischief,  the  law  and  right  reason 
whoUy>attr^)ate  it  to  fear,  and  therefore  amful  the  eontiact. 
Martnyfa'  case  is*  pertinent  to  this  inquiry, 

Qaod  SI  me  tonsor,  omn  stricta  noy^ala  sqpra  est, 

Tano  libertatem  df? itiasqne  roget, 
Prunittam :  neo •nim  Kogat illoteaipora  toiaw ; 

Lalro  rogal :  re»  est  iaiperio4»  timor. 
Sed  faerit  eocra  com  tuta  ifOTacnla  tbeca, 

Fnngam  tonsori  cron  maoasqae  simnl. 

«  ■      •  • 

''  If  a  barber,  when  the  razor  is  upon  my  throat,  contracts 
wiAh  Qie  for  twenty  pounds,  if  I  fear  h^  wUlcut  my  throat  if 
he  be  denied,  I  pcoogiiae  to  him.  as  to  a  thief;"  with  whom 
wha^oev^  extract  I  make  ia  my  intolerable  fqar,  no  law  of 

>*  Lib.  Siognl.  ad  Marcellin.  de  Spir.  el  Liter.        ^  In  Epictetam. 
P  Lib.  U.  ejj^;  59;  BiMiure,  pajj;.  n9. 
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man  does  verify  it.     But  Martial,  as  to  :his  instance,  was  no 
good  casuist. 

9.  For  if  it  be  inquired^  whether  I  am  obliged  incon^ 
science  to  keep  my  promise  to  a  thief  or  a. bandit,  which  I 
made  to  save  my  life ;  I  answer  that  I  am.  Because,  he 
being  an  outlaw  and  rebel  against  all  civil  laws,  and. in  a 
state  of  war,  whatever  you  promise  to  him,  you  are  to  imderr 
(Stand  according  to  that  law  under  which  then  you  are,  which 
is  the  law  of  nature  and  force  together.  So  that  you  cannot 
be  guarded  by  the  defensative  of  the  civil  laws,  nor  is  your 
contract  un4er  its  guard  and^  conditions.  In  contracts  under 
the  protection  of  civil  laws,  we  are  to  go  by  its  measures,  and 
the  contract  is  good  or  bad  accordingly. ,  But  when  we  have 
no  measures  but  what  we.  can  get  of  ourselves,  our  contracts 
are  to  begin  and  end  between  ourselves,  and  by  our  own  pro- 
portions. But  in  laW;  no  man  is  supposed  to  have  consented, 
Jbpt  he  in  whose  power  it  is  to  dissent.  "  Si  vis  scire  ut  ve- 
Jira,  eflSce  ut  possim  nolle  ** :"  and  eyery  contract  must  have 
opB^iv  Kart^avmov,  as Damascen  calls  it,  'a  desire  free  from  all 
bond.'  Avre^ovGiov  8c,  on  firj  e^  dvayKtig,  If  there  be  force 
and  a  sad  necessity  in  it,  it  is  a  calamity  rather  than  a, con- 
tract; and  therefore  the  laws  intend  to  defend  and  rescue  u$ 
from  the  oppression. 

10.  I  am  to  add  one  caution,  that  no  reverentialfear, 
Jet  it  be  ever  so  great,  and  the  person  ever  so  timorous,  so 
that  the  use  and  ministries  of  reason  be  left,  can  excuse  a 
sin,  or  nullify  a  contract. .  The  reason  is  given  by  Aristotle' : 
'H  fJLBv  ovv  TTfiTpucrj  irpooTaliig  ovk  *tX"  ''^  ^^X^f^^*  owSe  to 
dvayKoiovy  "  The,  father's  empire  hath  in  it  no  violence  and 
no  coaction."— And  Heliodorus  Prusseus,  in  his  paraphrase, 
saith  the  same  thing,  that  "the  commands  of  parents,"  or 
such  whom  we.  reverence  and  fear,  ti)v  la-^vv  ov^'  ourct)  /tteya- 
Xijv  B'^Hv  wore  ^laZecrOaiy "  have  not  such  force  as  to  compel  :'* 
not  but  that  we  are  to  obey ;  but  that  what  we  do  out  of  re- 
verential fear  to  them,  is  hot  compelled,  but  voluntary  and 
chosen. 

11.  What  is  said  of  fear,  is  not  true  of  other  passions, 
lust  and  anger,  or  whatever  else  is  productive  of  those  effects 
which  use  to  make  men  ashamed,  and  disorder  air  their  in- 
terests.    1.  Because  these  passions  are  seldom  of  that  nature 

. '.    ■ ".     ■      '      .-.     ■       ■  •  ■     .     ■    ,  ' 

0  ScQcca.  '  Ethic,  lib*  10.  cap.  uj^  'i 
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and  degree  of  violence  ad  to  take  away  all  powers  of  delibe^ 
ration ;  and  therefore  they  are  but  seldom  fit  to  be  pretended 
in  excuse  of  any  action.  2.  They  are  commonly  the  true 
mothers/  the  uni  vocal  parents,  of  their  productions^  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  fear,  and  drunkenness,  and  ignorance ;  for  these 
produce  things  of  a  nature  different  from  their  immediate 
principles,  as  drunkenness  produces  effects  of  anger,  of  lust, 
&c.  that  is,  it  is  the  occasion  of  them,  not  the  proper  mother. 
But  lust  produces  lust,  and  anger  sends  forth  angry  words, 
and  spiteful  actions,  and  resolutions  of  revenge.  3.  The  pro- 
ducts which  come  from  these  passions,  are  so  very  far  from 
being  rendered  involuntary,  that  by  these  passions  they  are 
made  most  delightful,  and  without  them  they  could  not  please 
at  all.  4.  Whenever  they  prevail  to  any  violence  or  ex- 
tremity of  degree,  it  is  by  an  increasing  will;  not  by  weak- 
ness and  natural  infirmity,  but  by  a  moral  state  of  infirmity, 
that  is,  a  state  of  sinfulness.  5.  It  is  not  in  these  as  it  is  in 
fear,  or  vincible  ignorance,  that  what  is  voluntary  in  the  cause, 
may  be  involuntary  in  the  effect :  but  in  these  passions  and 
temptations,  the  mother  and  the  daughter  are  chosen ;  not 
the  one  directly  and  the  other  by  interpretation,  but  both  of 
them  properly,  directly,  and  immediately.  For  these  reasons 
the  case  of  these  passions  is  curiously  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  precedent.  But  when  these  passions  do  come  to 
extremity,  although  their  proper  acts  are  not  the  less  sins^  but 
the  greater,  as  an  act  of  anger  is  the  more  devilish,  by  how 
much  the  passion  is  the  more  extreme  ;  yet  if  any  equivocal 
and  contingent  effects  be  produced,  as  if  in  the  violence  of 
lust,  a  child  be  run  over  and  hurt,  or  any  thing  that  is  not 
natural  to  that  passion,  nor  intended  by  the  man, — then  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  ecstasy  and  transport  by  the* 
passion,  the  contingent  effect  may  be  lessened  in  its  malig- 
nity. And  in  this  sense  is  that  of  Libahius  ^  to  be  under- 
stood ;  or  else  it  is  not  true,  that  injuries  are  very  often  to  be 
remitted,  if  the  man  hath  drunkenness  for  his  excuse,  17  Ovfiov, 
ri  wpowirHaVy  n  XijOifv,  ^  ^i  rocowrov,  *'  or  anger,  or  forgetful- 
ness,  or  arrogance,  or  any  such-like  thing." — Like  to  this  is 
that  of  Arrius  Menander ' ;  "  Capital  punishmehts  are  not  to 
be  inflicted  '  per  vinum  aut  lasciviam  lapsis,'  '  to  them  that 

•  Declamat.  22.  _  *  Ubi  sapra. 
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offend  by  the  follies  of  drunkenness  or  tbe  viotenee  of  hift^'  ^^ 

Wine  and  rage  are  like  two  lacks^  and  compel  0001  to  opeii 
secrets.  Kow  when  the  case  is  so  that  the  effect  is  equiyocal^ 
as  it  is  in  dmnkenness  in  many  instances,  and  in  other  pasr 
sions  sometimes,  there  only  there  is  some  diminution  or  ex^ 
cusing  of  tbe  crime.  But  the  ancients  gave  too  much  Iiberty> 
and  an  indifferent  sentence  in  these  cases,  because,  wanting 
the  Christian  measures,  they  understood  no  better. 


CHAR  IL 

OF   THE    FINAL    CAUSE    OF    HUMAN    ACTIONS;    AND    ITS 
INFLUENCE   OR   CAUSALITY  OF   GOOD    AND    EVIL. 


RULE   L 

In  every  good  Action  the  Means  and  the  End  must  he  symboUcah 
so  that,  1.  a  good  Action  done  for  an  evil  End,  and,  2.  an  evil 
Action  donejor  a  goody  are  alike  criminal, 

I.  The  first  part  of  ibis  rule  is  in  the  express  words  of  oui^ 
blessed  Lord",  "  Take  heed  that  you  give  not  your  ialms  be^ 
fore  men,  to  be  seen  of  them."  Even  *  alms,'  which  'are  our 
righteousness/  and  so  rendered  both  by  ^he  Arabic  and  the 
Vulgar  Latin,  yet  if  done  to  vain-glorious  purposes,  are  goo4 
for  nothing,  but  are  directly  acts  of  vain-glory*  T^  eiwodajs 
•  ^rdXircCo^vnc  ^eXd^  oviiv^  saitb  St.  Basil ;  "  The  noise  of  a 
trumpet  spoils  our  alms." — For  'from  the,  end  every  action 
is  qu^^lified }  and  an  indifferent  action  is  made  good  and  bad 
by  the  end ;  a^d  that  which  is  so  already,  is  made  more  so 
by  a  participation  of  that  to  which  it  is  designed.  For  the 
end  changes  the  nature  as  well.a^^  the  mortility  pf  the  ac-- 
tion.  So  Aristoti.e  ^:lSi  &  fdv  rqv  ictpSalveiv  cvcica /ioixevoi  Ka\ 
X(>o(rXaju/3a^Oi>  6  iSc  irpo^&dc  xal  ^rifUOVfiBifog  Si  cfedvfi^qv* 
oSroc  fdv  aKoXatrroc  S6^Hev  oi^  elvai  fiaXkov  v  wXeoviicniQ'  £K€t« 
vog  8'  aSiKog,  cLKoXaoTog  8'  ov.     "  He  that  commits  adultery  for 

«  Malt.  vi.  1.  X  Lib.  5.  Ethic,  cap.  2.  l^ilkinsoB,  |»ag.  186. 
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gain,  is  coyetous^  not  lascivious :  but  he  that  spends  his 
money  and  suffers  loss  for  his  lust's  sake^  he  is  the  wanton." 
— And  therefore  God  and  all  wise  men  regard  not  the  elt^rior 
action  in  their  accounts  of  virtue^  but  the  manner  and  purpose 
of  doing  it.  **  Quoniam  quidem  non  in  facto  laus  est,  sedia 
eo  quemadmodum  fiat.  Eadem  res  si  gulae  datur,  turpis  6st : 
si  honori,  reprehensionem  effugit.  Amico  segro  aliqtns  am- 
det  ?  probamus :  at  hoc  si  heereditatis  causa  facit,  vulturest; 
cadaver  exspectat":  so  Seneca: ''  The  praise  and  yirtiie  are  not 
in  the  thing  done,  but  in  the  manner  of  doing.  If  we  sp^nd 
great  sums  of  money  in  our  kitchen,  it  is  sordid :  but  if  upon 
public  works,  on  colleges  and  hospitals,  on  the  poor  or  upon 
religion,  it  is  brave  and  noble.  He  that  visits  his  sick  flriend 
in  charity,  does  well ;  but  he  Uiat  sits  by  him  and  watches 
with  him  in  hope  to  get  a  legacy,  is  a  vulture,  and  watches  for 
the  carcass  and  the  prey." 

3.  Now  concerning  this,  the  best  compendium  of  all  the 
cases  of  conscience  which  can  relate  hither,  is,  that  with  hearty 
simplicity  we  pursue  that  rule  of  St.  Paul  ^,  "  Whether  ye  esi 
or  drink,  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God :" 
the  same  with  those  other  woirds  of  his  %  for  the  one  illus*- 
trates  and  explicates  the  other ;  **  Whatsoever  ye  shall  do  in 
word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God,  even  the  Father,  by  him.*' — Concerning  the 
obligation  and  full  sense  of  these  precepts,  the  following 
measures  are  our  rule. 

3.  He  that, — in  every  action  that  is  considerable,  and  fitio 
be  noted  and  discerned,  and  is  distinguished  by  counsels  and 
consultations,  by  deliberation  and  observation,-*"does  actually 
design  the  glory  of  God,  does  his  work  most  perfectly.  It 
will  shame  the  tepidity  and  incuriousness  of  Christians,  if  I 
tell  them  that  this  advice  is  given  to  us  by  some  wise  hea- 
thens. When  Marcus  Brutus  had  given  many  excellent  pre- 
cepts to  parents,  and  children,  and  brethren,  he  adds,  **  Hsec 
nemo  faciet  quemadmodum  debet,  nisi  habuerit  quo  referat. 
Proponamns  oportet  finem  summi  boni,  adquem  nitamur,  ad 
quern  omne  factum  nostrum  dictumque  respiciat,  veluti  na- 
vigantibus  ad  aliquid  sidus  dirigendus  est  cursus  :"  *^  No 
man  can  do  these  things  as  he  ought,  unless  he  direct  them 
to  some  proper  end.    We  must  propose  to  ourselves  the 

y  1  Cor.  X.  St.  '  Coloss.  iii.  17. 
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chiefest  good  for  our  end,  to  which  every  word  and  every 
deed  of  ours  must  have  regard ;  as  mariners,  in  their,  sailing* 
look  to  a  star  for  conduct/'  This  is  not  so  to  be  understood 
as  if  we  were  to  make  actual  directions  and  dedications  of 
every  single  word,  or  little  minute  action  we  do,  to  the.  glory 
of  God  :  this  is"  a  snare  to  consciences,  and  a  hypochondrir 
acal  devotion  which  some  friars  have  invented,  ?uid  atti^i- 
buted  to  St.  Gertrude,  of  whom  they  report  that  Christ  adr 
taionished  her  that  she  should  consecrate  every  little  part  of 
action  and  word  unto  him ;  not  only  every  writing,  and.ey^ry 
discourse,  and  every  meal,  and  every  prayer,  but  every  bit 
she  put  into  her  head^  and  every  letter  she  did  write,  every 
single  step  she  did  tread  :  just  as  if  a  man  that  were  to  re- 
ceive a  thousand  pounds  should  tell  it  over  by  so  many  sii^gle 
maravedes,  and  not  be  content  to  tell  every  shilling,  but 
reckon  how  many  farthings  are  in  the  whole  sum;  this  woulcl 
sound  great  as  the  Spanish  cobbler's  portion  to  bis  daughter; 
but  certainly  a  wise  man  will  find  something  else  to  do,  which 
may  be  more  really  for  God's  glory,  than  so  to  tell  his  little 
minutes  and  particles  of  actions.  It  is  a  great  piety  if  we  de- 
dicate to  God  all  oiir'states  of  life,  and  all  our  great  actions 
in  every  state,  and  all  changes,  and  every  day,  and  every 
night;  and  every  meal,  and  every  beginning  of  labour, .  and 
give  God  thanks  at  every  end,  and  invocate  his  help  in  every 
progression  ;  for  so  doing,  we  shall  consecrate  our.whole'life 
to  God.  And  this  counsel  St.  M^carius  *  of  Alexandria  gave 
t6  Palladius  bishop  of  Helenopolis;  who  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  was  much  troubled  in  conscience  concerning  his  unprp-^ 
fitable  life,  and  supposed  that  he  did  nothing  that  was' good, 
nothing  that  was  profitable,  but  all  he  did,  was  vain  and  tri- 
fling. Macariiis  told  him,  "Die  tu  iuis  cogitationibijs, 
•Propter  Christum  custodio  parietes,"  When  such  afflictive 
thoughts  do  intervene,  say  unto  them,  '*  For  Christ's  ^ak^  I 
keep  the  walla."  Nothing  could  be  a  meaper  employment, 
nothing  could  be  less  useful;  for  the  walls  werenot  likely  to 
run  away.  His  meaning  was,  *  Whatsoever  the  employment 
of  a  man's  day  or  a  man's  life  be,  though  ever  so  mean>  yet 
if  it  be  done  with  a  single  eye,  and  with  an  intuition  on 
Christ;  it  is  a  holy  employment.  .'    , 

4.  Although  our  intentions  by  how  much  the  more  they 

^  Hist.  Lausiac.  cnp.  20. 
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are  actual,  by  so  much  they  are  the  better^  yet  it  is  not  neces- . 
sary  that  they  be  always  actual ;  but  they  are  right  if  they  be 
virtually  and  habitually  directed  unto  God  :  that  is,  that  by 
some  general  designation  of  our  actions,  by  the  renewing  of. 
our  intentions  actually  in  certain  periods  of  time,  as  in  the 
morning  of  every  day,  or  at  evening,  or  both,  or  in  every 
change, of  employment,  we  have  an  actual  intuition  on  God 
and  Gpd's  glory;  and  then  though  we  only  attend  to  the 
wofk  without  any  more  actual  consideration  of  the  end,  the 
intention  may  be  right,  and  the  action  sanctified. 

5.  But  because  thousands  of  words  and  actions  may  pass 
wise  and  good  men  in  which  they  do  not  actually  reflect  upoa 
the  end  of  God's  glory,  and  that  possibly  the  thinking  of  it, 
and  saying,  *  I  design  this  to  God's  glory,*  is  of  no  more 
value  than  if  a  man  says, '  I  love  God ;'  which  if  it  be  only 
an  act  of  fancy,  or  of  ineffective  affection,  is  no  sure  indica* 
tion  of  the  true  love  of  God^  but  must  be  expressed  by  9ome« 
thing  that  is  more  material  and  properly  significative  of  love 
according  to  the  commands  of  God  and  the  manner  of  men ; 
therefore  we  cannot  better  judge  of  the  goodness  of  our  in* 
tenticns,  or  diat  we  do  our  actions  for  the  glory  of  God,  than 
when  we  are  in  all  things  careful  that  we  do  nothing  against 
any  of  the  laws  of  God.  For  this  is  that  charity  which  is  the 
singleness  of  a  Christian  eye.  ''  Ut  noverimus  omnia  opera 
nostra  tunc  esse  munda,  et  placere  in  conspectu  Dei,  si  fiant 
simplici  corde,  id  est,  intentione  supema,  fine  illo  caritatis, 
quia  et  plenitudo  legis  caritas  est.  Oculum  ergo  hie  acci- 
pere  debemus  ipsam  intentionem,  qua  facimus  quicquid  faci* 
mus :  qu8B  si  munda  fuerit  et  recta,  et  illud  aspiciens  quod 
aspiciendum  est,  omnia  opera  nostra,  quae  secundum  eam  ope*- 
ramur,  necesse  est  bona  sint :"  so  St.  Austin.  He  does  all 
to  the  glory  of  God,  that  does  all  his  works,  and  speaks  all 
his  words,  in  charity ;  just  as  he  works  for  a  reward,  who 
does  that  good  thing  which  shall  be  rewarded,  though,  it  may 
be,  he  thought  not  of  it  since  his  first  beginning  of  his  under- 
taking. To  do  all  things  by  the  rule  of  God's  will,  is  to  do 
all  things  for  the  end  of  God's  glory.  For  he  that  walks  with 
his  ^ye  upon  the  rule,  is,  all  the  way,  careful  that  he  may  not 
dishonour  God  ;  and  that  is  a  great  matter  towards  it :  and 
be  may  at  least  ss^  of  himself,  **  Non  ideo  tamen  eximiam 

VOL.  xiv.  2  D 
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gloriam  tneraisse  me  credo,  sed  tamen  efTitgidse  flagitititn  ^:" 
'  If  Ood  hath  acquired  no  honour  by  my  action^  I  am  glad  I 
have  not  dishonoured  him  :'  and  yet  he  that  aotually  takes 
care  that  Ood  be  not  dishonoured^  does  obey  Gt>d^  attd  l^at 
is  our  best  love  to  God,  and,  in  this  wotld,  our  gfe^ttsst  glori- 
fication of  him ;  it  is  more  than  all  songs  afid  thank^vingsf 
expressed  in  words  or  transports  of  fancy.  If  we  lake  6tkt^ 
that  all  our  actions  be  obedience,  and  nothing  be  agaiftidi 
God's  will,  we  glorify  God  rightly.  "  Adjice  nunc,  quod  hibil 
honeste  fit,  nisi  cui  totus  animus  incubuit  at(|tlig  Itffliii,  ^ 
nulla  parte  sui  repugnavit  ^;"  "  That  is  done  honestly  that  is 
done  with  an  honest  and  a  whole  heart,  and  is  all  of  a  |»ie€^ 
nothing  at  all  repugnant  to  the  rule.'' 

6.  He  does  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God/thftI  doe« 
nothing  for  an  evil  or  a  forbidden  end !  that  is,  if  W6  tldi^  oa!^^ 
that  there  be  no  foulness  or  any  unlawful  thing  ih  ^rvk  put^ 
poses.  For  if  a  man  does  things  wisely^  he  must  d^igii  soiM 
end ;  and  therefore  if  his  end  bie  not  evil,  then  it  i^  fit  Ikwftll 
end :  and  if  he  studiously  declines  e^ery  end  that  is  ^^tl^  fad 
is  careful  that  God  be  not  displeased,  that  Ood  be  tiot  dis- 
honoiired,  and  whatever  ends  can  be  besides  all  ^iid&  that  ai^ 
evil;  are  certainly  good,  that  is^  eligiblie  for  sonltg  good  pur* 
pose ;  it  cotnes  from  God,  and  t^  him  it  returns.  The  first 
of  these  ways  is  a  doing  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God  B€^ 
tually.  The  second  does  it  virtually  or  habitually;.  The  tfaifd 
is  a  glorifying  of  God  '  interpretative,*  by  equivaten^  iBtUd  m'- 
terpretation :  and  the  fourth  does  it  '  c^met^tbm,*  h^  Wliff 
of  consequence  and  aci^ptatioti.  «    < 

7.  There  is  yet  another  way  of  doing  it^  wh^  ii&  M 
perfect  an  indication  of  the  designilig  God's  glory>  that  \M- 
less  our  hearts  deceive  Ufe,  the  sign  Will  not;  and  th^t  is,  a 
beginning  all  our  actions  attd  changes  with  prayer^  and  ensu- 
ing them  with  thanksgiviiag :  th4t  is  thiat  v^hifeh'4t.  Palil^ 
calls  a  doing  "  all  things  in  the  n^Me  \if  th^  IfytA  Smifi^^ 
giving  thanks  to  Ood,  the  Father,  by  him."  Pbr  *16  do  things 
ih  the  tiame  of  Ckfii^t'  ^tl  signify  liothihg  ^ut  a  doing  <ibK^ 
at  his  wX)rd,  aAd  by  his  aid ;  which  v^en  W6  prky  ft*  ttf  OoS 
in  his  ttatae>  and  th^eti  tet^m  ttkai4^  to  OM  by  fiiiti,  ^^iiH^ 


*»  Plin.  lib.  3.  ep.  IJ.  4.  Giertg,  vol^  l^.pag.  563.  » 
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evidently  directed  that  action  to  the  divine  glory.  And  this 
18  the  full  meaning  of  thofte  words  of  the  Apostle,  **  Every 
creature  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer :"  th$it 
is,  whatsoever  is  taken  according  to  God's  word,  and  upon 
tvhatsoeYer  so  taken  we  pray  for  the  divine  blessing,  it  is 
sanctified,  and  ministers  to  the  good  pleasure  and  glory  of 
God.  So  that  if  God  be  at  any  end  of  the  action,  and  be  a| 
MO  end  of  it  displeased,  we  have.secured  our  intentions ;  and 
there  will  be  the  less  need  by  scrupulous  fears  to  afflict  our* 
selves  concerning  actual  remembrances  and  intuitions  of  tb9 
end ;  since  there  are  so  many  ways  of  supply  and  equivalent 
performances.    For, 

8.  He  that  does  all  that  he  does,  because  he  supposes 
God  commands  him  or  allows  him,  and  abstains  from  ail 
things  from  which  he  does  abstain,  only  because  God  hath 
forbidden  those  things, — this  man's  intentions  are  right,  and 
his  actions  pointed  to  a  proper  end.  For  then  every  act  is 
an  act  of  obedience,  and  that  is  love,  and  that  is  the. great 
mstrument  of  the  glorification  of  God. 

9.  The  second  part  of  this  rule,  viz.  '*  An  evil  action  done 
for.  a  good  end  is  imlawful,"  is  plainly  enough  taught  us  by 
St.  Paul%  and  I  have  already  given'  account  of  such  parti- 
culars as  are  under  the  general  consideration.^  This  only  'm 
to  be  added ;  that  an  evil  done  for  a  good  «nd  merely  and 
entirely,  is  less  than  that  which  is  not  so  alleviated ;  accord- 
ing to  that  saying  of  St.  Austin,  '^  Pejor  «st  qui  concupiscen-i 
do  quam  qui  miserando  furatur;^'  ''He  that  steak  that  he 
may  give  sdms,  is  not  so  bad  as  he  that  steals  in  covetousness 
and  for  his  own  increase/' 


I  »i  n    m^ir^mmm 


RULE  II. 

To  do  an  Action  of  itself  lawful,  for  temporal  Regards,  for  Ends 
of  Profit,  Pleasure,  or  Honour,  is  not  unlawful,  except  it  be 
accidentally. 

1.  Tne  Arabians  have  an  excellent  proverb,  **  Anima  boui 
operis  bona  est  intentio,"  '^  A  good  intention,  or  a  good  mind, 
ifs  thefK)ul  of  a  good  work,"    Now  by  how  much  the  mure 

«  Rom.  ill.  8. .  '  Bo«k  j^.  eb.  5.  rule  8, 
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noble  that  end  is,  which  is  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  . 
agent,  by  so  much  the  more  excellent  is  the  action.    We^ 
ought  therefore  to  consider  that  every  thing  that  Grod  hath, 
made,  is  good,  and  every  desire  of  man  which  is  natural;  id 
also  good ;  and  God  made  amabilities  in  several  objects,  and  > 
inclinations  and  tendencies  towards  them  in  several  faculties;  • 
and  he  that  gave  us  desires  to  them,  intended  also  that  we 
should  obtain  and  use  them,  and  therefore  he  also  fitted  uft< 
with  means  to  acquire  them.     It  follows  therefore^  that 
those  actions, — which  proceed  from  those  desires  as  those  d^ 
sires  proceed  from  God,  and  tend  towards  those  ends  whither  - 
God  himself,  by  the  measures  and  laws  of  creation,  hath ; 
directed  them, — ^must  needs  be  very  innocent  eikI  lawfuL 
If  God  gives  riches  as  a  blessing  and  a. reward  of  piety /; 
it  is  lawful  to  desire  riches,  and  to  labour  for  them.    If  >lio^  • 
nour  be  a  gift  of  heaven  to  them  that  honour  God,  then  to 
desire  honour  and  to  do  actions  for  that  end  cannot  be  cri- 
minal.    If  pleasure  be  created  by  God  as  an  instrument  to 
serve  many  ends  of  nature  and  grace  itself,  then  to  desire 
pleasure,  and  to  do  actions  in  order  to  it,  is  not  against  the 
end  of  God's  glory,  because  it  is  not  against  his  wilL  These 
things  are  as  evident  as  a  demonstration.    AH  that  remains 
is,  that  in  these  we  also  glorify  God;  that  is,  so  use  them, 
so  desire  them,  so  design  them,  that  they  be  still  left  in  that 
place  and  in  that  order  where  God  appointed  them:,  that  is/ 
that  they  entertain  our  intermedial  desires,  and  satisfy  the 
needs  of  our  journey  and  travel,  and  please  our  ministering 
appetites  in  order  to  their  service  to  their  superior:  that  as 
this  life  is  but  a  passage  to  a  better,  so  these  desires  .may 
minister  to  a  higher,  and,  by  the  comforts  and  satisfactions 
of  this  world,  promote  our  aifections  and  purchases  of  the 
other.    The  particulars  of  which  are  briefly  these. 

2.  These  temporal  end3  must  not  fill  our  affections  anrd 
divert  them  from  things  better  aud  more  excellent.  **  Si  ipsa 
cordis  intentio,  qua  facis  quod  facis,  quas  tibi  nota  est,  sor- 
didatur' app6titu  rerum  terrenarum  et  temporalium,  atque 
caecatur,  quanto  magis  ipsum  factum,  cujus  incertus  est  exi' 
tus,'sordidumettenebrosumest?"  said  St.  Austin.  Ourap- 
petites  must  not  be  polluted  with  earthly  affections*  Whi<^h 
St.  Basils  expresses  well  in  answer  to  that  quesUon,  How  in 

•   f  In  Beg.  Brerior.  rcg.  196. 
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eating  and  drinking  can  we  glorify  God  i  "  Mensam  accedas 
animonon  nimiumsoluto^etin  solum cibum  hiante,"  "Come 
not  to  the  table  with  a  dissolute  mind  and  a  greedy  desire/' 
**  Say  not,  *  Bring  me,  bring  me,  the  meat  is  mine  own,  I  lick 
my  own  plate,  I  live  of  my  own  provisions;  and  therefore  I 
will  please  myself,  that  I  may  feel  myself  to  live :'  you  must 
not  so  speak,  and  you  must  not  so  eat :  but  rather  revolve  in 
thy. mind,  '■  Inspectorem  habeo  Deum,* '  God  beholds  me ;'  'I 
will  therefore  so  eat  that  no  man  may  be  offended,  nor  God's 
glory  lessened :  I  will  not  be  the  slave  of  my  own  belly,  or 
follow  its  pleasures  alone ;  neither  will  I  live  to  eat,  but  eat 
that  I  may  live,  and  be  enabled  to  bear  the^  burdens  of  my 
life  and  duty/"  Plainly  thus;  He  that  observes  the  measure 
of  temperance,  the  limits  and  ends  of  nature,  and  materially 
serveis  those  ends  which  he  is  bound  to  take  care  of, — he  eats 
and  drinks  to  God's  glory :  although  he  do  not  formally  de- 
sign by  actual  intuition  this  meal  to  God's  glory.  Let  him 
so  eat  that  he  may  be  fit  to  serve  God,  and  that  he  neither 
desire  nor  actually  do  serve  his  lust;  let  his  pleasure  extend 
no  further  than  to  serve  lus  health  and  natural  and  religious 
ends ;  that  is,  let  it  be  intermedial.^  to  that  end  whither  the 
eating  itself  is  designed;  and  the  intention/is  innocent.  For 
he  that  chooses  this  dish  rather  than  another,  because  it  is 
pleasant,  hath  not  corrupted  his  intention,  if  this  pleasure 
serves  no  more  but  that  intermedial  end,  which  is  in  a  natural 
or  proper  order  to  a  further  end  of  God's  appointing.  That 
he  eats  this  and  not  that,  his  end  is  pleasure;  but  because 
that  he  eats  at  all,  hath  another  end,  even  to  enable  him  to 
live  in  duty  to  God  and  his  neighbour,  and  to  preserve  bis 
life  according  to  the  measures  of  charity  and  duty^  this  end 
of  pleasure  is  innocent,  because  it  is  natural,  and  produced 
by  God,  and  goes  on  further  towards  the  other  ends  of  God. 
So  that  the  result  is  this ;  Actions  may  be  done  innocently 
for  temporal  ends,  if  those  temporal  ends  be  but  intermedial, 
and  be  carried  on  further  according  to  the  purposes  of  God. 
3.  We  may  serve  our  temporal  ends  according  to  our  ^a* 
tural  or  political  desires,  always  provided  that  we  observe 
those  measures  which  God  hath  prescribed;  for  then  we  are 
sure  they  will  bear  us  on  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  for  that  is 
their  purpose,  and  that  must  be  ours.  A  man  may  seek  to  be 
honoured,  but  he  must  not  seek  it  by  ill  means ;  he  must  not 
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make  the  service  df  God  to  give  way  to  that ;  liifi  affiectmas 
hiast  not  dwell  in  that  purchase  ;  it  must  leave  no  vanity 
upon  bis  apirit;  it  must  not  serve  the  end  of  pride ;  it  aittst 
be  som6  way  or  other  for  God,  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  lat-* 
ter  end :  that  is,  if  it  be  not  actually  or  virtually  desired  for 
Gbd's  glory  and  service,  that  is/  for  the  good  of  our  neighbonr 
or  onr  own  soul,  by  that  means  to  encourage  us  in  virtue ;  it 
must  at  last  be  referred  to  God,  and,  passing  through  us,  rest 
upon  him.  Cajetan,  Navarre,  and  Rc^inaldus  \  from  this  ia* 
stance  except  two  cases ;  saying,  that  if  the  honour  be  o«f 
due,  as  if  we  receive  it  from  our  subjects  and  inferiors  ;  or  if 
h  be  matter  of  favour  and  grace^  indulged  to  us  by  onr  superi-- 
ors,  it  is  lawful  to  receive  it  without  either  actually  or  habif 
tually  referring  it  unto  God  :  that  is,  we  may  take  honoai  to 
ourselTes  without  referring  it  to  God,  when  that  honour  is  ouf 
due,  and  when  it  is  not  our  due ;  when  it  is  paid  us  in  juistioe^ 
or  wheiR  it  is  given  us  in  kindness :  which  are  almost  all  1h» 
cases  in  the  wofld  of  receiving  honour.  But  this  doctoine 
ought  not  to  be  received,  as  being  infinitely  unreasonable  and 
very  impious  ;  since  in  the  case  of  Herod,  God  declared  his 
linger  mightily,  because  he  received  honour  from  his  subjects^ 
and  did  not  in  so  doing  ^orify  Grod. 

4«  All  designs  of  profit,  pleasure,  and  honour,  must  be  the 
less  principal ;  that  is,  ever  subordinate  to  duty  and  rdigion: 
for  although  the  profit  or  the  pleasure  swim  uppermost,  and 
be  the  actual  mover  to  the  particular  instance,  and  be  more 
perceived  than  any  actual  consideration  of  the  last  and  noblest 
end  ;  yet  this  is  not  sufficient  to  condemn  the  intention,  un* 
less  it  be  made  the  principal ;  that  is,  that  it  be  not  only  ^nore 
delighted  in  by  the  contracts  of  sense,  but  preferred  also  in 
our  understanding  part,  and  our  abused  reason.  Concerning 
which -we  may  take  accounts  by  the  proportions  I  have  for- 
merly described '.  But  in  general,  the  best  measure  we  can 
take  in  the  regulating  this  case  of  conscience  is,  that  we  in- 
quire whether  we  prefer  the  ultimate  or  the  intermedial  end  ^ 
whichtrialwe  may  easily  make  when  they  cross  one  another. 
Its  it  "Often  happens  they  do  in  tlie  very  instance,;  and  (very 
^fbeti  ia  their  proportions,  circumstances^  and  degrees*  If  we 
will  ndtc^ceivc  our  profit  or  our  pleasure  without  innocence, 
our  purposesand  our  hearts  are  right ;  only  then  we  are  to  take 

^  Pras.  lib.  13.  Cttp.  3.  ti.97.  *  See  book  1.  cb.  9,  rde  5, 
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Mre,  that  t&e  lev6  of  our  profit  do  not  binder  us  in*  m^Jng 
right  judgments  coucerning  lawful  and  unlawful.  For  very 
often  we  think  /our  ^aflfections  and  our  purposes  are  righ4 
when  there  is  no  other  cause  to  think  so,  byt  because  our 
itaderstasidings  are  not  right. 

B«t  forihe  fuller  understanding  of  our  measures  in  thi^ 
inqtiir3r,  die^e  are  some  particular  cases  of  conscience  tp  bQ 
raiolved. 

&,  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  serve  Ood  for  any  end  les^ 
t^n  hiflftself ;  for  riches,  for  honour,  for  defence  and  secur 
rity  of  our  lires,  for  health  and  secular  satisfactions:  that  is, 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  God  and  his  service  to  be;  in- 
termedial to  the  things  of  the  world,  the  ultimate  end  to  be 
intermedialy  and  this  to  be  the  ultimate* 

6. 1  answer ;  It  is,  at  no  hand,  lawful  to  do  so,  if  the  mean* 
ittg  be  such,  that  if  these  ends  should  fail,  we  should  no 
longer  serve  Ood ;  for  then  these  temporal  ends  are  principal, 
when  without  them  ike  service  would  not  be  done,  and  with 
them  alone  it  would.  But  it  is  lawful  to  serve  God  for  tem« 
poralfends,  provided  that  these  being  but  some  or  all  the  first 
kic^itives  o(  duty,  they  bear  us  on  indeed  to  the  service  of 
Ood*  For  he  that  serves  God  for  temporal  ends,  does  well ; 
and  it  matters  not  where  the  service  of  God  begins;  whether 
by  fear  or  hope,  whether  for  temporal  regards  or  upon  wise 
discourses ;  the  more  imperfect  motives  are  more  ususd  \yith 
beginners.  But  then  although  it  matters  not  where  we  be- 
gin,  yet  it  is  a  very  great  matter,  whither  thede  beginnings 
carry  us :  for  if,  upon  these  first  incentives,  we  do  indeed 
serve  God,  then  our  love  to  God  begins  from  them ;  and  if 
these  imperfect  principles  be  the  beginning  of  Our  love,  they 
wi&  certainly  end  in  Ood.  But  if  the  question  be  concerning 
a  single  action,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  be  done  only  for  a 
temporal  regard,  as  to  get  fame  or  money ;  I  answer,  tbatu 
single  action,  done  alone  for  any  such  consideration  with  ac- 
tual rejection,  or  positive  neglect  of  all  other  considerations, 
is,  in  its  whole  constitution,  criminal:  and  in  this  sense  those 
words  of  Publius  Mimus  are  true,  "  Malus  est  vocandus,  qui 
49ua  causa  est  bonus ;"  "  He  is  no  good  man  that  does  good 
only  for  his  own  sake." — For  it  is  a  direct  preferring  th^ 
jworld  before  Ood,  and  is  not  a  serving  Ood  for  temporal 
ends,  but  wholly  a  serving  ourselves  by  actions,  which  ia  those 
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circumstances,  are  no  serving  of  God,  bat  a  doing  «f  some 
material  actions  of  religion  in  mere  hypocrisy.  But  to  servo  - 
God  for  temporal  ends  is  very  lawful,  1.  when  these  tcm*^ 
ponl  ends  are  either  the  incentive  and  argument  used  by  Grod* 
to  move  us  to  his  service;  especially  if  no  other  be  usedj  and' 
if  the  covenant  be  founded  upon  temporal  promises,  as  the* 
law  of  Moses  was ;  2.  or  when  these  temporal  ends  are  but 
the  first  and  beginning  motive,  and  lead  us  on  to  other  and' 
better;  3.  or  when  they  do  actually  consist  and  are  conjunct 
with  others ;  4.  or  when  they  are  in  true  estimate  and  value' 
subordinate  and  less  principal ;  or,  6.  when  the  tempofal  end' 
18  first  served,  and  the  service  is  a  return  of  gratitude,  and 
the  effect  of  preceding  obligation.  •     .     •     ^ 

The  first  of  these  was  the  case  of  them  in  the  old  law.' 
The  second  is  the  ordinary  case  of  beginners  in  religioUi- 
The  third  was  the  case  of  Moses,  who  '^  despised  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  because  he  had  an  eye  to  the 
recompense  of  reward  :"  which  reward  was  both  temporal 
and  eternal.  The  fourth  is  the  case  of  all  them  who  follow 
after  godliness,  because  it  '^  hath  the  promises  of  the  world! 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  ;"  and  that  '*  seet! 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  righteousness  thereof  knovir- 
ing  that  "  all  these  things  (which  they  need  here)  shall  be  , 
added"  to  them;  added  '  ex  abundanti,'  besides  those  greater 
and  more  glorious  promises  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  And  the  last  was  the  case  of  Job.  '*  Doth  Job  serve 
God  for  nought  f *'  No,  he  had  received  many  blessings,  which 
had  endeared  and  obliged  his  services.  But  as  in  all  cases 
God  gives  us  temporal  blessings  in  order  to  his  service  and 
the  communication  of  eternal ;  so  must  our  intentions  and 
designs  be,  ever  subordinate,  ever  apt  to  yield  in  case  of  op- 
position, but  always  ministering  in  case  of  compatibility  and 
consistency.  ... 

7.  The  second  inquiryis,  in  what  sense  it  is  true  that  God 
must  be  served  purely  for  his  own  sake  ;  and  virtue  pursued 
for  virtue's  sake,  and  not  for  low  regards,  for  fear  or  hope, 
or  secular  considerations. 

8.  To  this  I  answer,  that  this  question  hath  its  principal 
effect  in  discourse  and  contemplation,  and  but  little  in  prac-. 
tiee  and  in  the  real  events  of  actions.  For  the  first  thing  that 
any  man  knows  of  God,  is,  'Hhat  he  is,  and  is  arewarder  of 
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them  that  diligently  seek  him :"  and  no  man  does  choose  to 
^erve  God  but  he  really  is  assured  and  believes  he  shall  have 
a  very  great  reward :  and  all  the  laws  of  God  are  established 
upon  promises  and  arguments  of  amability  and  desire  \  So 
Itbat  to  serve  God  for  his  own  sake^  is  nothing  but  an  ecstasy 
of  love  used  by  some  excellent  and  contemplative  persons^  in 
which  they  only  actually  consider  the  excellences  and  per- 
fections of  God ;  being  built  up  in  the  love  of  God  by  the  in- 
struments of  fear  and  hope  and  experience,  and  the  Spirit  of 
.God:  and  to  serve  God  without  reward^  can  never  be  any 
more  than  a  fiction  of  law,  or  fancy,  a  supposition,  and  a  case 
put,  which  can  never  be  reduced  to  ao(.>  But  even  as  the 
serving  of  God,  without  intuition  of  the  reward,  is  virtually 
a  serving  God  for  love  of  him ;  so  serving  God  out  of  mere 
love  of  him,  is  virtually  a  serving  God  for  reward. 

Diligerb  popolo,  oon  propter  pnemla,  C^ar : 
Propter  to  popalas  praemia,  Cesar,  anut'* 

For  as  no  man  can  wisely  hope  for  the  reward  but  he  that 
does  love  God ;  so  no  man  loves  God  purely  and  for  himself, 
but  hie  knows  also  that  he  is  most  sure  of  his  reward.  It  is 
like  St.  Paul's  wishing  himself  anathema  for  his  brethren  : 
the  greater  charity  he  had  in  so  wishing,  the  further  that  thing 
was  from  being  effected. 

9.  But  yet  there  is  something  more  material  in  the  an- 
swer to  this  question.  For  by  God  and  wise  men  it  is  in- 
tended we  should  love  God  purely  and  for  himself;  but  so  he 
does  who  loves  God  above  every  thing  else ;  for  all  that  su- 
pereminent  love,  by  which  God  is  more  loved  than  allthe 
world,  all  that  love  is  pure  and  for  himself.  He  that  loves 
God  only  for  riches  or  health,  loves  these  better  than  God  : 
but  he  that  loves  God  above  these,  loves  him  for  these  and 
for  himself  tod  ;  for  the  good  that  he  is,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  which  he  does. 

10.  He  is  understood  to. love  God  for  himself,  who  ab« 
stains  from  sin,  not  only  becau3e  it  is  forbidden,  or  because 
it  will  bring  him  to  mischief,  but  because  he  hates  it :  though, 
it  may  be,  the  prohibition  and  the  fear  first  brought  in  that 
hatred.  For  this  they  usually  called  the  love  of  virtue  and 
honesty ;  but  the  other  is  necessity.    ''  Neque  enim  minus 

^  %€•  book  9,  eliap.  1«  nie  *#  '  Mart.  lib.  8f  94. 
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t^vd  ttOf^boMslM^  qwim  apad  HkoB  neooEHNitafl- ▼al6ty''4Mtid 
Pliay  "*»  Aod  of  this  we^  still  raoeive  the  greater  evidence, 
by  how  much  the  k8s>  we  are  moved  with  any:  of  the  leaeef 
•p{>eadages  of  virtue.  '^  Qutxn  me  jaya^'  (said  Secui|diie  ^) 
^i{Uod  incansia  agendiB  non  modo  paction^  done,  mi^^iMne^ 
Ktrum:  etiam  xeniia  semper  abatmui.  Opovtet  quidoA,  tpxm 
sunt  inhonaeta,  bob  quasi  iilioite,N3ed^uaiii  pudenda;  vitarei 
joeoodum  tailie%  st  prohiberi  pubtioe-vidaaa^  quod^iaiiqnam 
tibi  ipse  permiseris  :^'  ^  lam  pleased,  that intbe  adminiatra^ 
tion  of  justice  I  did  not  only  abstain  from  bribes  said  presently 
but  eren  from  new-years'  gifts  and  gratuities.  For  we  ought 
to  abstain  from  dishonest  things,:  not  only  because  they  ar^ 
unlawful,  but  because  they  are  shamefuL'^^^But  whea  a  man 
had  rather  do  a  base  action  than  Bufltotvoabl^,  then  be 
gives  in  evidence,  thai  he  loves  not  God  and  viftue  in  any 
sense  principally.    So  he  in  the  comedy  %    • 

Folpadcre  quam  pigere  prestat  totidem  Ktdris. 

It  is  better  to  blush  than  be  hungry,  to  be  ashamed  than  to 
smart.  *  Lucrum  pudori  preestat.'  That  is  the  intention  and 
design  of  these  men :  they  serve  virtue  as  long  as  virtue  will 
iserve  their  ends  of  pleasure  and  profit,  and  no  more:  and 
Ibis  is  therefore  infinitely  against  the  will  and  glory  of  God, 
because  it  destroys  the  noblest  conjugation  of  graces  that  ate 
iii  ChrtstiaBity ;  it  makes  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing 
as  self-denial  and  Christian  fortitude,*  and  the  greatest  love 
Sn  giving  bur  lives  for  Ood,  and  martyrdom.  But  the  surest 
conjecture  we  can  make  of  our  intentions  when  they  are 
<^ompIicated^  is  by  the  actual  cession  of  one  to  the  other. 
TheodoricP  advised  well  to  Marcellus  the  advocate  of  his 
exchequer ;  "  Non  quoties  superes,  sed  quemadmodum  vincas, 
4nqutrimns.  Non  quseras  de  potestate  nostra,  sed  potius  de 
jure  victoriae :  quando  laudabilius  A  parte  fisci  perditur,  cum 
justitia,  non  habetur ;"  *'  I  have  always  power  on  my  side, 
but  do  you  take  care  that  I  have  right :  I  am  willing  my  re- 
venue be  increased,  but  at  no  hand  would  I  have  justice  vio* 
lated.** — Such  men  as  these,  and  in  these  cases,  do  love  God 
for  himself;  therefore  because  they  love  good  actions  for 
other  considerations  than  the  temporal  reward,  they  love 

■>  Lib.  4.  ep.  20.  "  Lib.  5.  ep.  14.  8.  Gierig.  toI.  1.  pag.  44. 

*  TrinitiQ.  <*  In  Casaiodore. 
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God  and  serve  him  whether  it  does  them  hurt  or  good,  plea^ 
Mire  or  displeasure :  and  that  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  old 
brave  philosophers  and  poets,  of  loving  virtue  for  virtue's 
sake ;  they  loved  it  when  it  was  discountenanced,  when  it 
W€u»  the  enemy  of  their  temporal  ends  and  prosperities ;  and 
what  they  called  Moving  virtue  for  virtue's  saJce/ the  Christian 
colls '  lovii^  God  purely,  or  for  God's  sake/ 

11.  But  if  we  search  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  but  seldom 
sae  foo<^teps  of  any  such  metaphysical  love,  as  to  Ipve  God 
or  do  our  duty  without  considerations  of  hope  or  fear :  and 
amongst  the  braver  gentiles,  and  amongst  the  better  Chris- 
tians in  imitations  and  contentions  to  excell  (hem,  it  is  further 
observable,  that  when  they  speak  of  loving  virtue  for  virtue's 
sake^  they  only  mean  to  exclude  all  considerations  of  sordid 
^iids^  of  slavish  fear  of  laws,  or  the  acquist  of  money*  But 
ev^n  in  their  greatest  bravery,  some  of  them  designed  to 
lliemselves  the  reward  of  honour  and  an  immortal  name ;  and 
the  best  of  them  did  rest  in  the  peace  of  their  minds,  and 
thi^  satis&ction  which  uses  to  reward  a  good  action  eVen  ia 
this  life :  but  by  both  these  they  were  by  God  secretly  co^ 
ducted  to  an  expectation  of  a  reward  hereafter:  and  thera 
was  no  love  of  God  ever  so  abstraded  by  any  command  or 
expnessed  intention  of  God,  as  to  lay  aside  all  intuition  of 
that  reward ;  because,  in  the  receiving  of  that  reward,  we  ar« 
»^t  united  unto  God,  and  shall,  in  the  best  manner  and 
nieasures,  glorify  him  for  ever. 


RULE  III. 

Tlie  End  and  Intention  of  a  Law  is  under  the  Commandment, 
as  much  as  the  Action  itself  commanded  in  order  to  the  End, 

This  rule  *>  is  meant  principally  of  the  laws  of  God ;  because 
the  end  of  all  these  laws  is  that  which  is  simply  and  abso- 
lutely good,  and  nearer  to  the  chief  end  which  is  primarily 
designed  :  and  this  is  an  endearment  of  our  services  and  a 
monitor  to  our  duty  in  many  particulars  not  expressed.  God 
hath  commanded  us  to  honour  our  parents ;  his  end  is,  that 
we  may  receive  the  fruits  of  government,  provision,  and  or- 

1  Videfib.f.clr.5.  rale  4. 
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der,  defence  and  maintenance,  respectiyely.  Upon  this  ac- 
count, since  we  are  more  bound  to  comply  with  the  purpose 
and  end  of  God,  than  with  the  means  to  that  end  when,  it  is 
evident  and  known,  because  the  end  is  greater  in  God's  ac- 
count than  the  means ;  we  are  taught  that  it  is  the  will  of 
God  so  to  expound  the  words  of  that  commandment;  as  may 
best  promote  that  end:  aiid  by  honour  is  understood^' all 
Ifaose  duties,  whereby  the  parent  is  confessed  honourable  ;^ 
and  by  parents  is  meant '  all  that  are  in  the  place  of  parents^ 
and  who  minister  to  the  ends  of  government/ 

2,  Now  this  must  not  be  understood,  as  if  God  did  de- 
sign the  iend,  and  cared  not  for  the  means ;  for  he  is  the  best 
chooser  of  the  instruments  also  of  his  own  service  and  bis 
own  glory :  and  though  the  end  is  better  than  the  mean^,-yet 
those  are  the  best  means,  which  God  hath  appointed :- but 
if  we  cannot  obtain  the  means,  then  it  will  suffice  that,  the 
end  be  acquired,  as  well  as  we  can,  by  other  instruments 
tymbolical.  Thus  we  are  bound  to  profess  tlie  faith  of 
Christ  in  the  susception  of  baptism:  but  if  we  cannot  ob- 
tain baptism,  which  is  the  usual  and  appointed  publication 
of  our  faith,  yet  we  are  obliged  still  to  pursue  the  end,  and 
confess  the  faith  of  Christ  by  profession,  by  holy  living,>by 
declaring  our  desires  of  baptism,  by  dying  for  Christ  if  it  be 
required. 

3..  This  also  hath  effect  upon  the  instances  of  our  duty 
so  as  to  enforce  the  sincerity  .and  ingenuity  of  them,  and  to 
make  them  really  useful  in  order  to  their  proper  ends.  Thus 
we  must  confess  our.  sins»  because  we  will  forsake  them ;  pray 
to  God  for  his  grace,  because  we  intend  to  make  use  of  it ; 
not  resting  in  forms  of  godliness,  but  living  in  the  power  of 
it.  Diodorus  lent  to  Caius  ten  Attic  talents ;  but  Caius  is 
toot  able  to  pay  a  drachm^  and  therefore  Diodorus  forgives 
him ;  that  he  inay  be  thanked,  indeed,— for  nothing. 

'  Condones  aut  snstineas,  Diodore,  necesse  est : 

Nam  tibi  qaod  solvat,  non  habet  area  mea. 

But  if  Diodorus  will  be  truly  charitable,  let  him  lend  to  Caius 
so  much  more ;  for  he  serves  no  end  of  charity  that  lets  that 
alone^  which,  he  knows,  he  can  never  get. 

Ridicule  b«ec  homines,  Deqaennt  qaae  Tendere>  donant  **» 

'  Avien.  fab. 
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I  deny  not  but  it  may^  accidentally^  serve  the  ends  of  charity 
to  forgive  him  that  is  insolvent ;  it  may  free  him  from  fear  ot 
trouble,  and  make  his  life  comfortable ;  and  he  that  does  it 
upon  these  considerations^  serves  the  end  of  the  command- 
ment. But  he  that  forgives  it  for  no  other  reason  but  because^ 
he  cannot  have  it,  he  does  nothing  at  all ;  for  though  he  per-<. 
form  the  instance  of  the  law>  yet  he  does  nothing  towards  thei 
end  of  it. 

4.  But  in  human  laws  the  case  is  something  different ;  foi; 
we  are  only  obliged  to  do  nothing  against  the  end  of  the  law. 3 ' 
for  in  this  sense  is  that  of  the  law  •  to  be  understood ;  "  Fines  . 
mandati  sunt  diligenter  custodiendi."  "  The  ends  of  the  law 
are  with  diligence  to  be  kept."— But  we  are  no  otherwise, 
bound  to  promote  that  end,  than  by  observing  of  such  means :; 
as  are  appointed ;  that  is,  if  the  end  be  only  civil  and  human, , 
and  dp  not  also  include  a  duty  of  religion  commanded  by 
God.    If  the  church  command  a  fasting-day  in  order  to  a 
corporal  affliction  of  ourselves,  and  an  external  ministry  of 
repentance,  we  are  bound  to  obey  it ;  and  though  that  fast* 
ing-day  should  accidentally  be  no  affliction,  yet  by  virtue  of 
that  law  we  are  no  further  obliged  to  afflict  ourselves.     But 
we  are  indeed  obliged  to  nothing  that  shall  be  against  the 
end  of  that  law.    ''  Finem  certum  respicientia  non  debent 
contrarium  operari*,"  We  must  not  caress  ourselves  with  de- 
licious juice  of  fishes  and  costly  wines  upon  a  fish-day.  The 
reason  of  these  things  is  briefly  this.  In  human  laws  the  end 
is  not  always  good ;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  not  always  necessary ; 
or  if  it  were,  in  any  degree,  necessary, — yet  the  necessity  of 
it  is  to  be  judged  by  the  supreme,  and  is  no  otherwise  to  be 
estimated  necessary  by  the  subject,  than  by  the  conjecture, 
the  proportion  and  efficacy  of  the  means  or  instrument  ap- 
pointed by  the  supreme  to  effect  that  end :  and  therefore  we 
are  bound  to  restrain  our  liberties  no  more  than  the  law  re- 
strains them ;  and  we  need  not  be  wiser  than  the  laws :  but 
he  that  goes  against  the  mind  of  the  law,  upbraids  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  her  provisions/ and  shows  that  he  obeys  with  an 
ill  will. 

5.  But  the  laws  of  God  have  it  in  their  intention  to  re- 
gulate all  the  purposes  and  whole  intention  of  the  subject ; 
and  therefore  our  obedience  cannot  be  measured  only  by  the 

*  L.  Diligenter,  fines  mandati.  '  L.  Qaod  Favorei  C.  de  Legibaa. 
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iDBtance  of  the  precept,  but  by  tbe  purpose  of  it :  and  be- 
cause we  must  serve  Grod  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our  skiU, 
our  duty  must  be  coextended  with  all  the  boliBesa  aBd  de- 
signs of  God  in  every  commandment;  that  is,  we  must  da 
all  that  which,  we  reiedly  suppose,  God  would  have  to  be 
done  in  every  of  bis  laws,  whether  it  be  exprese^  or  only 
kaplied.  For  he  that  intends  the  iust  end  of  all  human  ac- 
tions,  that  is,  the  glory  of  God,  can  be  assured  that  his  pur-^ 
poses  are  right,  when  he  measures  thewi  by  their  tendency  to 
the  end,  better  than  by  their  commioaduration  with  the  oxf 
pressed  means. 

6.  Xpvaa  Si  ovpaXa,  said  Philostratus.  Tliat  is  tbe  sum 
of  all ;  we  must  take  c^re  that  the  end  df  our  actions  be  all 
of  gold.  If  they  be  designed  well,  they  are  likely  to  end  well ; 
for  this  is  truly  xj^^*i^  ImrSivcu  ioapc5vt)v'',  for  in  the  servic€» 
of  God,  a  golden  head  shall  never  have  the  feet  of  clay. 

■  Bastath.  io  Uiad.  <k 
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SECT.  I. 

1.  When  several  nations  and  differing  religions  have,  with- 
out any  famous  mutual  intercourse,  agreed  upon  some  com- 
mon rites,  and  forms  of  religion ;  because  one  common  effect 
cannot  descend  from  chance,  it  is  certain  they  come  to  them 
by  reason,  or  tradition  from  their  common  parents,  or  by 
imitation;  something  that  hath  a  common  influence.  If  rea- 
son be  the  principle,  then  it  is  more  regular  and  lasting,  and 
admits  of  no  other  variety,  than  as  some  men  grow  unrea- 
sonlible,  or  that  the  reason  ceases.  If  tradition  be  the  foun- 
tain, then  it  is  not  only  universal,  and  increases  as  the  world 
is  peopled,  but  remains  also  so  long  as  we  retain  reverence 
to  oiur  parents,  or  that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  wiser  than 
our  forefathers.  But  these  two  have  produced  customs  and 
laws  of  the  highest  obligation :  for  whatsoever  we  commonly 
call  thelaw  of  nature,  it  is  either  a  custom  of  all  the  world, 
derived  from  Noah  or  Adam;  or  else  it  is  therefore  done, 
because  natural  reason  teaches  us  to  do  it  in  the  order  to 
the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  the  public. 

2.  But  imitation  of  the  customs  of  a  wise  nation,  is  some- 
thing less,  and  yet  it  hath  produoed  great  consent  in  exter- 
nal rites  and  offices  of  religion.  And  since  there  is  in  cere- 
monies so  great  indifierency, — there  being  no  antecedent  law 
to  determine  their  practice,  nothing,  in  their  nature,  to  make 
them  originally  necessary; — they  grow  into  a  custom  or  a 
law,  according  as  they  are  capable.  For  if  a  wise  prince,  or 
governor,  or  a  nation,  or  a  famous  family,  hath  chosen  rites, 
of  common  religion,  such  as  were  consonant  to  the  analogy 
of  his  duty,  expressive  of  his  sense,  decent  in  the  expression,. 

VOL.  XIV.  2  E 
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grave  in  the  form,  or  full  of  ornament  in  their  represent- 
ment ;  such  a  thing  is  capable  of  no  greater  reason  and  needs 
-  no  greater  authority,  but  hath  been,  and  may  reasonably 
enough  be,  imitated,  upon  the  reputation  of  their  wisdom, 
and  disinterested  choice,  who,  being  known  wise  persons,  or 
nations,  took  them  first  into  their  religious  offices. 

3.  Thus  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  used*  white  garments 
in  their  holy  offices,  and  the  Christians  thought  it  reason- 
able enough  from  so  Hmled  example  ta  do  so^  too.  Example 
was  reason  great  enough  for  that.  The  ^  gentile-priests  were 
forbid  to  touch  a  dead  body,  to  ^  eat  leavened  bread,  to  ** 
mingle  with  secular  employments  during  their  attendance  in 
holy  offices ;  these  they  took  up  from  the  pattern  of  the 
Jews,,  and  professed,  it  reasonable  to  imUal^  a  wisQ  p€K>ple  ]|i 
the  rituala  of  their  religion.  The  gentile-priests  tised  ring 
aod  staff  and  mitre,  saith  Philostratus'':  the  primitiye;  b^bop^ 
did  so  too;  and,  in  the  highest  detestation  of  theiar  follies^ 
tbo<2gbt  they  might  wisely  enough  imitate  their  innoceot 
costoms^  and  priestly  ornaments,  and  hoped  they  might  beir 
tet  reconcilQ  their  minds  to  tb^  Christian  religion  by  c^mr 
pUajkce  in  ceremonials^  than  exasperate^  tbem<  by  rej^ting 
thcii! ancient  and  innocent  ceremonies:  for  ^  the  %poetle9 
utviled  and  ^ticed  Judaism  into  Christianity. 

3.  (2.)  AnHTertnlUan^  complains  of  the  devil's  crnft»whow- 
by  imitating  the  Christian  rites,  reconciled  men's  minds  with 
that  compliance  to  a.  more  charitable  opinion  of  the  genttle 
superstition :  '^  The  devil  intending  to  draw  tl^  professors 
of  truth  to  his  own  portion,  or  to  preserve  his  own  in  .the 
same  fetters  he  first  put  upon  them,,  imitatea  the  rites  of  out 
religion^  adopting  them  inio  his  superstitik)n.  He  baptizes 
some  of  his  disciples,  and  when  he  initiates  them  to  the 

»  Valer..  Maxim.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  Philost.  lib.  %, 

^  Obn.  Hist.  lib.  54.  «  A.  6eU.  Ub«  10.  cap.  15. 

*Ibid.  •  Lib.3. 

'  De  Fraesoript.  cap.  40 : — Hnjas  vint  partes  in?er.tendi  Teritatem,  qai  ipsas' 
ipidqoe  ve»  saoransatorwa  diviBorani  io  idelontai-  m^stefiis  atmalator.  TSngit  et 
if  ae.qvpiidaiD,  ujtiqae  credentes  et  fideles  soos :  expiatiouem  cLeliciorom  de  UtacrQ 
re-promittet,  et  sic  adhuc  iiiiliat  Millirs  :  signat  Hlic  in  frootibas  miiites.saos,  cele- 
brat  et  pssi*  oUation«iii»  et  iiiiag|nem  reMrre«tkMii»  indiiait,  ct  s«b  g^adia  rediorif 
sipcooAv.  Qaid,  quod  et  sommurn  pontificen^  in  uiii&  ntifktiis  statiiit?  habet  et  rir*, 
ginea,  habet  et  cootioentes.  Qui  ergo  ipsas  refi,  de  qaibas  sacramenia  Christi  aidmK*' 
iiistraBtarytamaunalaiiteraifeotavit.eKpriiBen  Ja.negotUs  idololatriie^  atjqiie  etidwp, 
et  «odtmriagtmo  gestiit,  et  petiit  instromcDta  quoqae  divinarmn  recom  et  sanctomia 
ChrisliaDorum  sensom  de  seosibus^  verba  de  verbis,  parabolas  de  paraboUs,  prpiii9« 
•t  ssaHil»S^atttiap«nire. 
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Worship  of  Mithra,  pronlises  them  pardon  of  sins,  by  that 
rite ;  he  signs  his  soldiers  in  their  foreheads,  he  represents 
thie  oblation  of  bread,  and  itttroduees  representments  of  the 
restirrection,  and  laboriously  gets  martyrs  to  his  cause.^  His 
priests  marry  but  once ;  he  hath  his  virgins,  and  his  abste^ 
mious  and  continent  followers:  that  what  Christians  love 
and  the  world  commends  in  them,  being  adopted  into  the 
rituals  of  idolatry,  may  allure  some  with  the  beauty  and  feir 
imagery,  and  abuse  others  with  colour  and  fantastic  faces." 
4«  And  thus  also  all  wise  men  that  intended  to  persuade 
others  to  their  religion,  did  it  by  retaining  as  much  as  they 
innocently  could  of  the  other,  that  the  change  might  not  be 
too  violent,  and  the  persons  be  more  endeared  by  common 
rites,  and  the  relation  and  charity  of  likeness  and  imitation^ 
Thus  did  the  church  and  the  synagogue ;  thus  did  the  gen-' 
liles  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Christians ;  and  all  wise 
men  did  so. 

5.  The  gentiles  offered  first-fruits^  to  their  gods,  and 
their  tithes  to  Hercules,  kept  vigils  and  anniversaries  \  for^ 
bn,4e  fnarriages  Without  the  consent  of  parents,  and  clandes^ 
tine  e<)ritracts ;  these  were  observed  with  some  variety  ac-^ 
cording  as  the  people  were  civil  or  learned  * ;  and  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  tradition,  or  as  the  thing  waS:  reasonable^ 
«o  these  customs  were  more  or  less  universal.      '^ 

6.  But  when  all  wise  people,  nay  when  absolutely  all  the 
world,  have  consented  upon  a  rite,  it  cannot  derive  from  a 
fountain  lower  than  the  current,  but  it  must  eitbet  be  a  com- 
mand, which  God  hath  given  to  all  the  world ;  and  so  So- 
craters  iti  Xenophon '':  '*  Quod  ab  omnibus  gentiibtts  observatum 
est,  id  non  nisi  i  Deo  sancitum  esse  dicendum  est");  ov  a 
tradition  ^  or  a  law  descending  from  our  common  parents ;  or 
a  reason  derived  from  the  nature  of  things.  There  cannot  in 
the  world  be  any  thing  great  enough  to  take  away  such  a 
rite,  except  a^  express  divine  comotiandment :  a^  a  man^  by 
the  same  reason,  may  marry  his  nearest  relative  as  he  may 
deny  to  worshij^  God  by  the  recitation  of  his  praises  and 
exeeHences ;  because  reason  and  a  very  common  tradition 
have  made  almost  all  the  world  consent  in  these  two  things^ 
tha4}  we  must  abstain  from  the  mixtures  of  our  nea!rest  kin-* 

w  Censor,  dc  IMe  Natal,  cap.  1.  ^  Saeton.  in  Vefpas. 

*  Lir.  deoad.  1.  lib.  10.  ^  Lib.  4.  de  Factia  eC  Diet.  Socr. 
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dred,  and  that  we  must  worship  God  by  recouDtiug  and 
declaring  excellent  things,  concerning  him.    .         .     - 

7.  I  have  instanced  in  two  things,  in  which  I  am  sure  tO' 
find  the  fewest  adversaries  (I  said  the  fewest ;  for  there  are 
some  men  which  have  lost  all  humanity):  but  these  two  great, 
instances  are  not  attested  with  so  universal  a  tradition  and 
practice  of  the  world,  as  this  that  is  now  in  question.  For. 
in  some  nations  they  have  married  their  sifters,  so  did  the 
Magi  among  the  Persians :  fulywvrcu  ol  Mayoi  nrfrgim,  ical 
oScX^aec  filywd^ai  ^Bfivrhv,  says  Tatianus  in  Clemenis  Alex- 
andrinus^  and  Bardisanes  Syrus  in  Eusebius"^.  And  the 
Greeks  worshipped  Hercules  by  railing,  and  Mercury  by. 
throwing  stones  at  him.  But  there  was  never  any  peo^ 
pie  but  had  their  priests  and  presidents  of  religious  .rites; 
and  kept  holy  things  within  a  mure,  that  the  people  might 
not  approach  to  handle  the  mysteries :  and  tluerefore  beside^ 
that  it  is  a  recession  from  the  customs  of  mankind^  aiui 
charges  us  with  the  disrespect  of  all  the  world  (which  .is  an 
incuriousness  next  to  infinite),  it  is  also  a  doing  against  that 
which  all  the  reason  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  have 
chosen  antecedently,  or  'ex  post  facto :'  and  he  must  haveai 
strange  understanding,  who  is  not  persuaded  by  that  which 
hath  determined  all  the  world. 

7.  (2.)  For  religion  cannot  be  at  all  in  communities  of  men» 
without  some  to  guide,  to  minister,  to  preserve,  and  to  pre* 
scribe,  the  .offices  and  ministries : — what  can  profane  boly 
things  but  thatwhich  makes  them  common?  and  whatcan  mak^ 
them  common  more  than  when  common  persons  handle  theoiy 
when  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  in  their  ministration  i 
For,  although  places  are  good  accessories  to  religion,  yet  in 
all  religions,  they  were  so  accidental  to  it,  that  a  sacrifice 
might  hallow  the  place,  but  the  place  (unless  it  were  naturally 
impure)  could  not  desecrate  the  sacrifice :  and  therefore  Ja- 
cob worshipped  upon  a  stone,  offered  upon  a  turf;  and  the 
ark  rested  in  Obed-Edom's  house,  and  was  holy  in  Dagon's 
temple ;  and  hUls  and  groves,  fields  and  orchards,  according 
to  the  several  customs  of  the  nations,  were  the  places  of  ad-: 
dress :  but  a  common  person  ministeringi  was  so  near  a  cir^ 
cumstance,  and  was  so  mingled  with  the  action,  that  since 
the  material  part  and  exterior  actions  of  religion  could  be 

I  Stromat.  3.  "'  Lib.  4.  Pro^par.  Evangels 
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acted  and  personated  by  any  man,  there  was  scarce  any  thing 
left  to  make  it  religious,  but  the  attrectation  of  the  rites  by 
a  holy  person.  A  holy  place  is  something;  a  separate  time 
is  something  ;  a  prescript  form  of  words  is  more ;  and  sepa-^ 
rate  and  solemn  actions  are  more  yet ;  but  all  these  are  made 
common  by  a  common  person,  and  therefore,  without  a  dis« 
tinction  of  persons,  have  not  a  natural  and  reasonable  dis- 
tinction of  solemnity  and  exterior  religion. 

8.  And  indeed  it  were  a  great  disreputation  to  religion^ 
that  all  great  and  public  things,  and  every  artifice  and  profit- 
able science,  should,  in  all  the  societies  of  men,  be  distin- 
guished by  professors,  artists,  and  proper  ministers ;  and  only 
religion  should  lie, in  common,  apt  to  be  bruised  by  the  hard 
hand  of  mechanics,  and  sullied  by  the  ruder  toucli  of  un- 
discerning  and  undistinguished  persons;  for  although  the 
light  of  it  shines  to  all,  and,  so  far,  every  man's  interest  is 
concerned  in  religion, — yet  it  were  not  handsome  that  every 
man  should  take  the  taper  in  his  hand ;  and  religion  is  no 
more  to  be  handled  by  all  men,  than  the  laws  are  to  be  dis- 
pensed by  all,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  obeyed ;  though  both 
in  religion  and  the  laws,  all  men  have  a  common  interest. 
;    9.  For  since  all  means  must  have  some  equality  or  pro- 
portion towards  their  end,  that  they  may,  of  their  own  being 
or  by  institution,  be  symbolical,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  by 
elevated  and  sublimed  instruments  we  should  be  promoted 
tbwards  an  end  supernatural  and  divine.    Now  besides,  that 
of  all  the  instruments  of  distinction,  the  person  is  the  most 
principal  and  apt  for  the  honour  of  religion  (and  to  make  our. 
religion  honourable  is  part  of  the  religion  itself ),  it  is  also 
apt  for  the  uses  of  it,  such  as  are,  preserving  the  rights, 
ordering  decent  ministratioii,  dispensing  the  laws  of  religion,, 
judging  causes,  ceremonies,  and  accidents ;  and  he  that  ap- 
points not  officers  to  minister  his  religion,  cares  not  how  it  is 
performed ;  and  he  that  cares  so  little,  will  find  a  great  con- 
tempt pass  upon  it,  and  a  cheapness  meaner  than  of  the 
meanest  civil  offices ;  and  he  that  is  content  with  that,  cares 
not  how  little  honour  God  receives,  when  he  presents  to  him 
a  cheap,  a  common,  and  a  dishonourable  religion*  ' 
^     10.  But  the  very  natural  design  of  religion  forces  us  to  a 
distinction  of  persons,  in  order  to  the  ministration ;  for  be- 
iides  that  every  man  is  not  fit  to  approach  to  God  with  all 
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his  '  sordes/  and  adherent  indispositions ;  an  assignment  in 
reason  must  be  made  of  certain  persons,  whose  calling  must 
be  holy,  and  their  persons  taught  to  be  holy^  by  such  a  mo* 
lemn  and  religious  assignment;  that  those  persons^-^being 
made  higher  than  the  people  by  their  calling  and  religioB, 
and  yet  our  brethren  in  nature, — may  be  intermedial  between 
God  and  the  people,  and  present  to  God  the  peopIe^s  needs, 
and  be  instrumental  to  the  conveying  God's  blessing  npoa 
those  whose  fiduciaries  they  are.    This  last  depends  upon 
God's  own  act  and  designation,  and  therefore  must  afters 
ward  be  proved  by  testimonies  of  his  own,  that  he  halh  me* 
cepted  such  persons  to  such  purposes ;  but  the  former  part  we 
ourselves  are  taught  by  natural  reason,  by  the  rules  afpro^ 
portion,  by  the  honour  we  owe  unto  religion,  by  the  hopea  of 
Qva  own  advantages,  and  by  the  distance  between  God  and 
US  towards  which  we  should  thrust  up  persons  as  high  aa 
ihey  are  capable.    And  that  all  the  world  hath  done  pm-i 
daitly  in  this,  we  are  confirmed  by  God's  own  aot,  who  kn€KW-» 
ing  it  was  most  agreeable  not  only  to  the  constitution  of  re* 
Ugton  and  of  our  addresses  to  God,  bat  to  our  nkereneoeaai-' 
tiea  alsQ^  did,  in  his  glorious  wisdom,  send  his  Son,  and  nada 
him  apt  to  become  a  mediator  between  himself  and  ua,  by 
clothing  him  with  our  nature,  and  decking  him  with  greaA 
participation  of  his  own  excellences,  that  be  might  do  auc 
work,  thet  work  of  his  own  human  nature,  and  by  bis  great 
sanctity  and  wisdom  approach  near  to  God's  mereytooat, 
whither  our  imperfections  and  sins  could  not  have  near  aceeaa* 
11.  And  this  consideration  is  not  only  good  reason  but 
troe  divinity,  and  was  a  consideration  in  the  Greek  cbiEifoh, 
and  afiixed  to  the  bead  of  a  prayer  as  the  reascui  of  their  ad-i 
dresses  to  God  in  designing  ministers  in  religion :  '*  OLord 
God^  who,  because  man's  nature  cannot  of  itself  approach  tar 
thy  gloiJous  Deity,  hast  appointed  masters  and  teaeheB&  of 
the  same  passions  with  ourselves,  whom  thou  hast  placed  iia 
thy  tlu'one  (viz.  in  the  ministry  oi  the  kingdom)  to  bring  aa^ 
crifices  and  oblations  in  behalf  of  thy  people  V^  &^»  And  inn 
deed  if  the  greatness  of  an  employment  separates  pemdna 
from  the  '  vulgns,''  either  we  must  think  the  inunediate  oSnt^m 

n  Eu;^«X.  In  Ordiaat.  Episc.  Ki!^t»,  o  d^i3c  h/Miv,  i^To  f/A  ^et^^at  nAr  £f6^ihna 

lULrets-vna-ai  tov  a-h  M^orrai  B^nop  Hi  to  ar«(<{ii^i*y  cot  ^v9^^t^)l  ntU  fr^or^kt  vw^  ircUriH 
rw  >MW  ffov,  &c. 
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of  religion  .and  the  intercourse  with  God  to  be  the  meanest 
of  employments^  or  the  persons,  so  officiating,  to  receiye 
their  estimate  according  to  the  excellency  of  their  offices.    . 
12.  And  thus  it  was  amongst  the  Jews  and  Grentiles  b^ 
fore  Christ's  time ;  amongst  whom  they  not  only  separated 
persons  for  the  service  of  their  gods  respectively,  but  chose 
the  best  of  men  and  the  princes  of  the  people  to  officiate  in 
tiieir  mysteries,  and  adorned  them  with  the  greatest  honours 
and  special  immunities.    Among  the  Jews,  the  priesthood 
was  so  honourable,  that  although  the  expectation,  which 
each  tribe  had  of  the  Messias^  was  reason  enou^  to  make 
th^m  observe  the  law  of  distinct  marriages,  yet  it  wai»  per* 
mitted  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  marry  with  the  kingly  tribe  of 
Judah,that  they  also  might  hare  the  honour  and  portion  of 
the  Messias's  most  glorious  generation ;  and  for  the  priest^ 
hood  of  Aaron  it  was  yipac  i^af^ov,  ouk  Myttov,  iXvpmoi^ 
KjiifM,  satth  Philo;  ''a  celestial  hoikour  not  an  earthly,  a 
heavenly  possession ;"  and  it  grew  so  high  and  was  so  natu- 
ralized into  that  nation  to  honour  their  priests  and  mystic 
persons,  that  they  made  it  the  pretence  of  their  wars  and  mu- 
tiaies  agaiilst  their  conquerors.    *'  Honor  sacerdotii  firma- 
mentum  potenti®  assumebatur,''  saith  Tacitus,  speaking  of 
their  wars  against  Antiochus  ;  **  The  honour  of  their  priest*- 
hodd  Ifas  the  strength  of  their  cause,  and  the  pretence  of 
their  ftrms;"  and  all  the  greatest  honour  they  could  do  to 
their  priesthood,  they  fairly  derived  from  a  divine  precept, 
that  '  the  prince,  and  the  people,  and  the  elders,  and  the 
synagogue,  should  go  in  and  out  [that  is,  should  commence 
and  finish  their  greatest  and  most  solemn  action^]  at  the  voice 
and  command  of  the  priest.' — And  therefore  King  Agrippa 
did  himself  hdnour  in  his  epistle  to  Caius  C^sat^;  '^I  had 
kings  that  were  my  ancestors,  and  sotne  of  them  wefe  high- 
priests,  which  dignity  they  esteemed  higher  than  their  royal 
purple,  believing  that  priesthood  to  be  greater  than  the  king- 
dom, as  God  is  greater  than  men.'' 

13.  And  this  great  estimate  of  the  ministers  of  their  re- 
ligion derived  itself  from  the  Jews  unto  their  enemies  the 
Philistines,  that  dwelt  upon  their  skirts;  insomuch  that  in 

®  Jlimrmt  ncu  Wf^^etfi/  0aa'i>.ioalf  t\a)(W,  Sv  tX  w\iUvf  Ixi^mnl  a^tsptfc,  'rrii  ^ariXg/av 
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the  hill  of  God  where  there  was  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines^ 
there  was  also  a  college  of  the  prophets  newly  instituted  by 
Samuel  p  (from  whom/ because  he  was  their  founder,  St,  Peter  « 
reckoned  the  ordinary  descent  from  Samuel),unharmed  and 
undisturbed,  though  they  were  enemies  to  the  nation ;  and 
when  David  fled  from  Saul,  he  came  to  Naioth'  where  the 
prophets  dwelt;  and  thought  to  take  sanctuary  there,  know- 
ing it  was  a  privileged  place;  there  it  was  where  Saul's mei^ 
sengers  and  Saul  himself  turned  prophets,  that  they  might 
estimate  the  place  and  preserve  its  privilege,  himself  ber* 
coming  one  of  their  society.  ■■■*■■ 

14.  For  this  was  observed  amongst  all  nations,  ihatbe^ 
'i^ides  the  band  of  humanity  forbidding  soldiers  to  tduch  un- 
armed people,  as,  by  all  religions  and  nations,  prieista  ever 
were,  the  very  sacredness  of  their  persons  should  exempt 
them  from  violetice,  and  the  chances  or  insolences  of  war« 
Thus  the  Cretians  did  to  their  priests  and  to  the  KxanKowmi 
f  the  persons  who  were  appointed  for  the  burial  of  the  dead/ 
the  same  with  Koiriarcu,  or  *  fossarii'  in  the  primitive  ohurdr^ 
no  soldiers  durst  touch  them ;  they  had  the  privilege  of  rdi^ 
gion,  the  immunity  of  priests,  ''hosques  necabaikt,  non  erant 
purse  manus ;"  and  therefore  it  grew  up  into  a  proverb^  when 
they  intended  to  express  a  most  destructive  i and  unnatural 
war,  ovSl  irvp^opoc  iXc/^S^u, '  not  so  much  as  the  priesta  thai 
carried  fire  before  the  army,  did  escape ;'  the  same  with  that 
in  Homer'  in  the  case,  of  messengers, 

'  Not  so  Q^uchas  a  messenger  returned  into  tlie  city.'*— Th^q 
were  sacred,  and  therefore  exempt  persons :  and  so  were 
the  Elei  among  the  Grecians,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter,  safe 
from. the  hostility  of  a  professed  enemy ;  the  same  which  was 
observed  amongst  the  Ron^ans  ; 

QoU  bomo  est  tanta  confideDti^,    . 


-     '  Qui  saiserdotem  aadeat  fiolare  ?— ~ 

At  malo  cum  magno  sao  fecit  Hercle  ^ 

But  this  is  but  one  instance  •  of  advantage. 

i'  1  Sam.  X.  5.  10.  <^  AcU/ iii.  24. 

r  1  8aro.  xix.  18.  *  II.  ft.  74. 

*■  Plaatui  in  Rodent,  i^cl.  5«  8e.  2«  31,  JEIrne5ti,  toI*  2.  p*  50r» 
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15.  The  gentiles  having  once  separated  their  priests,  and 
affixed  them  to  the  ministries  of  religion,  thought  nothing 
great  enough  either  to  express  the  dignity  of  their  employ- 
ment, or  good  enough  to  do  honour  to  their  persons.  And 
it  is  largely  discoursed  of  by  Cicero**,  in  the  case  of  the  Ro- 
man augurs:  ''Maxumuni  autem  et  prsestanti^itnum  in  re- 
puUica  jus  est  augurum,  et  cum  auctoritate  conjuHctum. 
Neque  yer6  hoc,  quia  sum  ipse  augur,  ita  sentio,  sed  quia  sic 
^xistumare  nos  est  necesse.  Quid  enim  majus  est,  si  de  jiire' 
t}ueerimiis,  quim'  posse  d  summis  imperiis  et  summis  potes^ 
tatibus  comitiatus  et  concilia,  vel  instituta  dimittere,  vi^l  ha- 
faita  rescindere  ?  Quid  magnificentius,  qu^m  posse  decer- 
nere,  ut  magistratu  se  abdicent  consules  f  quid  religiosius/ 
tjoftmciun  popnlo^  cum  plebe  agendi  jus  aut  dare,  aut  non' 
dans  ?'•  It  was  a  vast  power  these  men  had,  to  be  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  greatest  honour :  they  had  power  of  bidding 
aad  dissolving  public  meetings,  of  indicting  solemnities  of 
religion ;  just  as  the  Christian  bishops  had,  in  the  beginning 
of  Christianity;  they  commanded  public  fasts,  at  their  in* 
dieticm  only  they  were  celebrated.  **  Beni  ^  autem  quod  et 
iipiseopi  nniverssB  plebi  mandiare  jejunia  aSsolent ;  non  dico' 
Industrie  stipium  conferendarum,  ut  vestrae  capturas  est,  sed 
tnterdum,  et  aliqu&  soUicitudinis  ecclesiasticcB  caus&."  The 
bishops  also  called  public  conventions  ecclesiastical : ''  Agan- 
tur  y  praecepta  per  Grsecias  illas  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex  uni-' 
versis  ecclesiis,  per  quae  et  altiora  quaeque  in  commune  trac- 
tantur,et  ipsa  repraesentatio  totius  nominis  Christiani  magna' 
veneratione  celebratur."  It  was  so  in  all  religions ;  the  '  an- 
tistites,'  the  ^presidents'  of  rites  and  guides  of  consciences 
had  great  immissions  and  influences  into  the  republic,  and 
communities  of  men ;  and  they  verified  the  saying  of  Taci- 
tus^; ^' Deiim  munere  summum  pontificem,  etiam  summum 
hominem  e8se,tion  aemulatione,  non  odio^  aut  privatis  aflecti- 
onibus  obnoxium ;"  "  The  chief  priest  was  ever  the  chief 
man,  and  free  from  the  envies,  and  scorns,  and  troubles,  of 
popular  peevishness  and  contumacy  ;'*  and  that  I  may  use 
the  expression  of  Tacitus  * ;  ''  Utque  glisceret  dignatio  sacer- 
dotum"  (for  all  the  great  traverses  of  the  republic  were  in 

"  Cicero,  lib.  f.  de  Leg.  cap.  19.  Datis  el  Rath.  pag.  153. 

^  Tertal.  adr.  V*ychiC9§,  cap.  13.  y  Ibid. 

*  lib.  5,  AdwiI.      -  *  itfb.  4.  Abm1« 
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their  disposing),  "  atque  ipsis  promptior  animus  foret  ad  ca- 
pessendas  ceremooias/'  the  very  lower  institutions  of  theiv 
religion  were  set  up  with  the  marks  of  special  laws  and  pri- 
vileges ;  insomuch  that  the  seat  of  the  empress  in  the  theatre 
was  among  the  vestal  virgins. 

16.  But  the  highest  had  all  that  conld  be  heaped  upon 
tbem,  till  their  honours  were  as  sublimed  as  their  fane* 
tions.  Amongst  the  Ethiopians  ^  the  priests  gave  laws  to  their 
princes,  and  they  used  their  power  sometimes  to  the  ruin  of 
their  kings,  till  they  were  justly  removed.  Among  the  Egyp* 
tians%  the  priests  were  the  judges :  so  they  were  in  Athens^ 
for  the  Areopagites  were  priests :  and  the  Druids,  among  the 
Qauls,  were  judges  of  murdef,  of  titles  of  land,  of  bounds  cmd 
inheritances ;  **  magno  apud  eos  sunt  honore,  nam  fer^  de  om* 
Bibns  controversiis  publicis  privatisque  constituunt '/'  and 
for  the  Magi  of  Pei^ia  and  India,  Str^bo  reports,  wsfvovc 
#vvtiMU  rot^  Q,\n6^i,  ^o^tkwm,  ig  rode  M^tovc  toic  Ulfi^mQ 
ifnywfiivovc  rd  inpi  nw  ^eov,  **  they  conversed  with  kings/^ 
meaning,  they  were  their  counsellors  and  guides  of  their  coh^ 
sciences*  And  Herodotus,  in  Eustathius  *^,  tells  us  of  the 
tayfia  ri  ^^ov  iv  AlX^ic  oi  O^dirpoitM,  **  the  divine  6rd«r  of 
prophets  or  priests  in  Delphos:'^  lotttAvro  fitri  r&v^&iklwwp. 
•*  they  did  eat  of  the  public  provisions  together  with  kings/^— 
By  these  honours  they  gave  testimony  of  their  religion^  tkot 
only  separating  certain  persons  for  the  service  of  their  tem-^ 
pies,  but  also  separating  their  condition  from  the  impurities 
and  the  contempt  of  the  world  :  as  knowing,  that  they  who 
were  to  converse  with  their  gods,  were  ',to  bet  elevated  from 
the  common  condition  of  men  and  vulgar  miseries* 

'•  As  soon  as  I  was  made  a  priest  of  Idsean  Jupiter,  all  my 
garments  were  white,  and  I  declined  to  converse  with  mor- 
tals.** — ^*' Novse  sortis  oportet  ilium,  qui,  jubente  Deo,  canat," 
said  SeneCa ;  *^  He  had  need  be  of  a  distinct  and  separate  con-^ 
dition,  that  sings  to  the  honour,  and  at  the  command^  of  God.** 
Thus  it  was  amongst  the  Jews  and  heathens. 

•»  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  17. 

c  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  14.  cap.  S4.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14.  cap.  16.  Ctfesar.Com. 
ae  Hello.  Gal.  lib.  6. 

^  In  11.  a.  *  •  Earip.  Cretens.  Priestley's  edition^  vol.  7.  paif.  59i?. 
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SECT.  II. 

« 

J.  Now  if  Christiaa. religion  should  do  otherwise  tb^n  all 
the  world  bath  done^  either  it  must  be  because  the  rit«s  of 
Cbriatiaaity  are  of  no  mystery  and  secret  dispensation,  but 
^mnmon  actions  of  an  ordinary  address,  and  cheap  devotion; 
9r  else,  because  we  undervalue  aU  religion^  that  is,  becauso 
indeed  fve  have  nothing  of  it:  the  first  is  dishonourable  to 
Cbristianity,  and  false  a$  iti  greatest  enemy :  the  second  iM 
shaopi^  to  us :  and  both  so  unreasonable  and  unnatural  that 
jf  wo  separate  not  certain  persons  foe  the  ministries  of  Chris-' 
^iani^j  wo  must  confess  we  have  the  worst  religion,  or  thai 
W6  are  the  worst  of  men. 

2.  But  let  us  consider  it  upon  its  proper  grounds.  Whea 
Christ  had  chosen  to  himself  twelve  apostles,  and  was  draw^ 
ing  now  to  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  he  furnished  them  with 
commissions  and  abilities  to  constitute  and  erect  a  church, 
and  tq  transmit  such  powers  as  were  apt  for  its  continuation 
and  perpetuity.  And  therefore  to  the  apostles  in  the  capacity 
of  church-officers, — ^he  made  a  promise,  "  that  he  would  be 
with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;'^  they  might  personally 
be  with  him  until  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  he  could  not  ba 
here  with  them,  who,  after  a  short  course  run,  was  to  '  go  hence^ 
and  be  no  more  seen  :'  and  therefore,  for  the  verification  of 
the  promise,  it  is  necessary  that  since  the  promise  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  to  them  as  the  ministers  of 
the  benefit, — so  long  as  the  benefit  was  to  be  dispensed,  so 
long  they  were  to  be  succeeded  to,  and  therefore  assisted  by> 
the  holy  Jesus  according  to  the  glorious  promise :  Ov  /xovocc 
SI  TovTO  roHT  a7ro<rroXoic  VTTeay(ero  to  (rwHvat  avroic,  aXXd  jcae. 
IFaaiv  aurou  airXoiQ  rot^  fjka&ijTaig'  ov  yap  Sf|7rov.  ol  anxxrroXoi 
a)(ju  ri)C  (rvvreXtlag  c/ifXXov  2^i9v'  Koi  TfipHv  ow  icat  roic  }n^^  Vf^ 
m<r)(yiirai,  tovto*    *'  Not  only  to  the  apostles,  but  absolutely 
and  indefinitely  to  all  Christ^s  disciples,  their  successors,  he 
promised  to  abide  for  ever,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
worldi  to  the  whole  succession  of  the  clergy :"  so  Theopby* 
lact  upon  this  place, 

3.  And  if  we  consider  what  were  the  power  and  graces 
Jesus  committed  to  the  dispensation  of  the  apostles,  such  as 
were  not  temporary,  but  lasting^  successive;  and  perpetual. 
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v/e  must  also  conclude  the  miuistry  to  be  perpetual.  I  in- 
stance, first,  in  the  power  of"  binding  and  loosing"  remitting 
and  retaining  sins,  which  Christ  gave  them  together  with  his 
breathing  on  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  legation,  and  a  spe«* 
ctal  commission,  as  appears  in  St.  John  * ;  which  power,  what 
sense  soever  it  admits  of,  could  not  expire  with  the  persons  of 
the  apostles,  unless  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church  bad  no 
discipline  or  government^  no  scandals  to  be  removed,  no  weak 
persons  offended,  no  corrupt  members  to  be  cutoff^  no  heretics 
rejected,  no  sins,  or  no  pardon.  And  that  were  more  a  heresy, 
ifaanthatof  the  Novatians:  for  they  only  denied  this  ministry 
in  some  cases ;  not  in  all :  saying  '  priestly  absolution  was 
not  fit  to  be  dispensed  to  them,  who,  in  time  of  persecution, 
have  sacrificed  to  idols  :  Geov  yap  avot  rnc  i^ovtnag  jnovov 
iXcyEy  KM  ovK  itpitovy  irpvravBVHv  rovroig  rnv  at^&nv.  Tovrocc> 
^  To  these  only,"  pardon  is  to  be  dispensed  without  the  minis- 
try of  the  priest;  "to  these''  who  were  fierd  to  ^wrvriia  ciri- 
Qvfjavrtq^  sacrificers,  and  mingled^  the  table  of  the  Lord  with 
the  table  of  devils  ^.'  Against  other  sinners  they  were  not  so 
severe.  But  however,  so  long  as  that  distinction  remains^ 
'of  sins  unto  death,'  and  *  sins  not  unto  death ;'  there  are  a 
certain  sort  of  sins  which  are  remediable,  and  cognoscible, 
and  judicable,  and  a  power  was  dispensed  to  a  distinct  sort 
of  persons,  to  remit  or  retain  those  sins ;  which  therefoiie  must 
remain  with  the  apostles  for  ever,  that  is,  with  their  persons 
first,  and  then  with  the  ol  Ik  SeaSoxnc  '  with  their  successors;' 
because  the  church  needs  it  for  ever ;  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  power,  that,  by  relating  to  the  present  and  temporary 
occasion,  did  insinuate  its  short  life  and  speedy  expiration. 

4.  In  execution  of  this  power  and  pursuance  of  this  com- 
mission, for  which  the  power  was  given,  the  apostles  went 
forth  ;  and  all  they  upon  whom  this  signature  passed,  owe  to 
Trnv/ua  TO  aycov  tQtro  tiQ  iioKoviav  rairr\Vy  executed  this  power 
in  appropriation  and  distinct  ministry  :  it  was  •  the  sword  of 
their  proper  ministry  ;'  and  St.  Paul  does  almost  exhibit  his 
commission  and  reads  the  words,  when  he  puts  it  in  execution, 
and  does  highly  verify  the  parts  and  the  consequents  of  this 
argument ;  '*  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  hiiiQtself  by  Christ 
Jesus,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;" 

«  John,  XX.  21.  ■ 

^  Vide  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  Sozoin.  lib.  1,  cip.  20, 
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and  it  follows,  **  now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ.'? 
The  ministry  for  reconciliation  is  an  appropriate  ministry  5^ 
'*  it  is  committed  to  us ;"  "we  are  ambassadors,"  it  is  appro^ 
priate  hy  virtue  of  Christ's  mission  and  legation.  "  He  hath 
given  to  us,"  be  hath  made  and  deputed  certain  ambassadorsi 
whom  he  hath  sent  upon  the  message  and  ministry  of  recouff 
cilement :  which  is  a  plain  exposition  of  the  words  of  hia 
commission  before  recorded  s.  .  * 

5.  And  that  this  also  descended  lower,  we  have  the  testis 
mony  of  St.  James,  who  advises  the  sick  person  "  to  send  (ot 
the  elders  of  the  church,  that  they  may  pray  over  him  *"  that 
they  may  anoint  him,  that  in  that  society  there  may  be  '  con^ 
fession  of  sins  by  the  clinic  or  sick  person,  and  that  after 
these  preparatives,  and  in  this  ministry,  his  sins  may  be  fot-r 
given  him.'  Now  that  this  power  fell  into  succession,  this 
instance  proves ;  for  the  elders  were  such,  who  had  not  th^ 
commission  immediately  from  Christ,  but  were  /Lceraycv^orepoc^ 
they  were  fathers  of  the  people,  but '  sons  of  the  apostles,!^ 
and  therefore  it  is  certain  the  power  was  not  personal,  and 
merely  apostolical,  but  derived  upon  others  by  such  a  comr 
municatioB,  as  gives  evidence  the  power  was  to  be  succeeded 
in.  And  when  went  it  out  i  when  the  anointing  and  miracu-! 
lous  healing  ceased  ?  There  is  no  reason  for  that.  Forgive^ 
ness  of  sins  was  not  a  thing  visible,  and  therefore,  could  not 
be  of  the  nature  of  miracles  to  confirm  the  faith  and  Chris-i 
tianity  first,  and,  after  its  work  was  done,  return  to  God  that 
gave  it ;  neither  could  it  be  only  of  present  use  to  the  church, 
but  as  eternal  and  lasting  as  sin  is :  and  therefore  there  could 
be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  make  it  so  much  as 
suspicious,  it  was  presently  to  expire. 

6.  To  which  also  I  add  this  consideration,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost, — which  was  to  enable  the  apostles  in  the  precise  office 
apostolical,  as  it  was  an  office  extraordinary,  circumstantionat^^ 
definite,  and  to  expire,  all  that  was  promised  should  descend 
upon  them  after  Christ's  ascension,  and  was  verified  in  Pen* 
tecost ;  for  to  that  purpose  to  bring  all  things  to  their  mind, 
all  of  Christ's  doctrine  and  all  that  was  necessary  of  his  life 
and  miracles,  and  a  power  from  above  to  enable  them  to  speak' 
boldly  and  learnedly,  and  with  tongues, — all  that,  besides 
the  other  parts  of  ordinary  power,  was  given  them  ten  days 

?  John,  XX.  21. 
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after  the  ascension.     And  therefofre  tire  breflthing  tbe  Holy- 
Ghost  upon  the  apostles  in  the  octaves  of  the  resurrection^ 
and  this  mission  with  sach  a  power,  was  their  ordinary  mi^- 
•itoo,-*— a  sending  them  as  ordinary  pastors  anfd  curates  of 
0cnils,  with  a  power  to  govern  ('binding  and  loosing'  can 
Bwan  no  less :  znd  they  were  tbe  words  of  the  promise),  with 
a  power  to  minister  reconciliation  (for  so^St.  Paid  e±po«nd9 
'  remitting  and  retaining') :  which  two  were  the  great  biflgei^ 
of  the  gospel,  the  one  to  invite  and  collect  a  chttrcsh^-^the 
jMhey,  to  govern  it;  the  one,  to  dispense  the  greatest  Weiiiti^ 
hi  the  world,— the  other,  to  Le^p  them  in  capacities  of  en- 
joying it.     For  since  the  Holy  GJiost  was  now  actually  given 
to  these  purposes  here  expressed,  anid  yet^  in  order  to  all  theiif 
extraordinaries  and  temporary  needs,  was  promised  to  descend 
after  thi»,  there  is  no  collection  from  henee  more  reasonable, 
l^n  ti^  coficlude  all  this  to  be  part  o(f  their  commissioii  of 
0Riinavy  apo^eship,  to  which  the  ministers^  o^f  religi€i>n  were, 
in  all  ages,  to  succeed.  In  attestation  of  all  which,  who  pledSe 
May  see  the  united  testimony  of  St*  Cyril  ^  St.  Chrysdi^om  *, 
St.  Ambrose^  St.  Gregory*,  awd  tbe  aiitbor  °*  of  the  Qaestions 
<yf  the  OW  and  New  Testament,— who,  aiitessbftteir'calBn^ 
i^aH  rather  be  eaDed  persons  interest^  than  by  r^^son  of  Iheir 
f&mons  piety  and  integrity,  shall  be  accepted  as;  competient, 
'^re  a  very  credible  al^d  fair  tepresentment  of  tbil^  trtath^ 
and  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  Cbnst  gave 
this  power  to  the  apdstW  for  thenreelves  and  their  snoces^ 
sors  for  ever;  and  that  therefore  as  Christ  in  tbe  first  dona- 
tion, so  also  some  churches-  in  the  tradition  of  that  power, 
tised  the  same  form  of  words,  intending  the  collation  of  the 
same  power,  and  separating  persons^  for  that  work  of  that 
ministry.     I  end  this  with  the  counsel  St.  Austin  gives  to 
aH  public  penifents;  •*Veniat  ad  antistites>  per  qnos  illis  'm 
ecclesia  cfeves  ministrantur,  et  k  prsepositis  sacrorum  acci-' 
^Fant  satisfactionis  suEemodum;**  **^Let  them  come  to  the 
Ijresidents  of  religion,  by  whom  the  keys  are  ministered,  a»(f 
from  the  governors  of  holy  things  let  them  receive  those  in- 
junctions, which  shall  exercise  and  signify  their  repentance. 

^  In  JoiiK  XX.  ^Ihld.  k  Ib  1  Tim.  it. 

»  HoiBil/25.  in  Evang.  ^  Qoaest.  39. 
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1.  TsB  second  power  \  instance  ixl,  is  ^  preacUagtiie  gpspd^ 
for  which  work  he  not  only  at  first  designed  apostles,^  but 
others  also  were  appointed  for  the  same  work  for  ever^  to  all 
generations  of  the  chared.  This  commission,  was  signed  inv- 
jEnediateiy  before  Christ's  ascension  ^ ;  ^' AIL  power  is  giren 
to  me  in  hearen  and  in  earth.  Gro  ye  therefore  and  teach  aH 
nations^  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you ;  and  lo  I  am  with  yoa  always,  even  unto  the 
«nd.  of  the  world,"  First,  Christ  declared  hrs  own  commi»- 
siou;  **  all  power  is  given  him  inJLo  his  hand :" — he  was  now 
made  king  of  all  the  creatures^  and  prince  of  the  catholie 
chtti^ch ;  and  therefore  as  it  concerned  his  care  and  providence 
to  look  to  his  cure  and  flock,  so  he  had  power  to  make  de« 
putations  accordingly.  "  Go  ye  therefore," — implying^  that 
the  sending  them  to  this  pucpqse  was  an  issue  of  his  power^ 
either  because  the  authorizing  certain  persons  was  an  act  of 
power  ;--or  else  because  the  making  them  doctors  of  the 
church  and  teachers  of  the  nations,  was  a  placing  themiaan 
erainency  above  their  scholars,  and  coixverts,  and  so  also  was 
fm  emanation  of  that  power,  which,  derived  upon  Christ  from 
bis  Father,  from  him  descended  upon  the  apostles^  And  the 
wiser  persons  of  the  world  have  always  understood,  that  a 
power  of  teaching  was  a  presidency  and  authority ;  for  since 
all  dominion  is  naturally  founded  in  the  ujiderstanding,*— al- 
though civil  government,  accidecKtalLy  and  by  inevitable' pub- 
lic necessity,,  islies  upon  other  titles^  yet. where  the  greatest 
understanding  and  power  of  teaching  are,  there  is  a  natural 
pre-eminence  and  superiority,  *  eatenusy  that  is,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  escellency.  And  therefore,  in  the  in-* 
stance  of  St.  Paul,  we  are  taught  the  style  of  the  court,  and 
"  disciples  sit  at  the  feet"  of  their  masters,  as  he  did  at  the 
feet  of  his  tutor  Gamaliel,. — which  implies  duty,  submission, 
and  subordination.  And  indeed  it  is  the  highest  of  any  kind> 
not  only  because  it  i&  founded  upon  nature,  but  because  it  is; 
a  submission  of  the  most  imfierious  Acuity  webave,  even  of 
that  faculty  which,  when  we  are  removed  from  our  tutors,'  is 
submitted  to  none  but  God ;  for  no  man  hath  power  over  the 

"  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
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understanding  faculty ;  and  therefore  so  long  as  we  are  under 
tutors  and  instructors,  we  give  to  them  that  duty,  in  the  suc- 
cession of  which  claim,  none  can  succeed  but  God  himself, 
because  none  else  can  satisfy  the  understanding  but  he. 

2.  Now  then  because  the  apostles  were  created  doctors 
of  all  the  world, '  hoc  ipso'  they  had  power  given  them  over 
the  understandings  of  their  disciples,  and  they  were  therefore 
fitted  with  an  infallible  spirit,  and  grew  to  be  so  authentic, 
that  their  determination  was  the  last  address  of  all  inquiries 
in  questions  of  Christianity :  and  although  they  were  not  ab- 
solute lords  of  their  faith  and  understandings,  as  their  Lord 
was, — yet  they  had,  under  God,  a  supreme  care. and  presi- 
dency, to  order,  to  guide,  to  instruct,  and  to  satisfy,  their 
understandings ;  and  those,  whom  they  sent  out  upon  the 
same  errand,  according  to  the  proportion  and  excellency  of 
their  spirit,  had  also  a  degree  of  superiority  and  eminency; 
and  therefore  they  who  were  KoniSjvreg  iv  SeSacrKaXfg,  "  labourr 
ers  in  the  word  and  doctrine,"  were  also  TtpozarCiT^g  irpza^i* 
TEpoi,  '*  presbyters  that  were  presidents"  and  rulers  of  the 
church.  And  this  eminency  is  for  ever  to  be  retained,  accord- 
ing as  the  unskilfulness  of  the  disciple  retains  him  in  th^ 
form  of  catechumens ;  or  as  the  excellency  of  the  instructor, 
still  keeps  the  distance;  or  else,  as  the  office  of  teaching, 
being  orderly  and  regularly  assigned,  makes  a  legal,  political, 
and  positive  authority,  to  which  all  those  persons  are,  for  or- 
der's sake,  to  submit,  who,  possibly,  in  respect  of  their  per-; 
sonal  abilities,  might  be  exempt  from  that  authority. 

3.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  learning  amongst  wise  per- 
sons is  esteemed  a  title  of  nobility  and  secular  eminency  :^ 
V  Ego  quid  aliud  munificentise  tusB  adhibere  potui,  quam  stu-^ 
dia,  ut  sic  dixerim,  in  umbra  educata :  et  quibus  claritudo 
venit,"  said  Seneca**  to  Nero.  And  Aristotle  p  and  A.  Gel-! 
lius  ^  affirm,  that  *  not  only  excellency  of  extraction,  or  great 
fortunes,  but  learning  also  makes  noble  ;'  **  circum  undique 
sedentibus  multis  doctrin^,  aut  genere,  aut  fortuna  nobilibus 
viris."  And  therefore  the  lawyers '  say,  that  "  if  a  legacy  be 
given  ^  pauperi  nobili,' — the  executors,  if  they  please,  may  give 
it  to  a  doctor."  I  only  make  this  use  of  it,  that  they  who  are 

o  Apod  Taoitom,  lib.  14.  cap.  53.  P  Arist.  lib.  4.  Polit.  cap.  4. 

4  A.  Gellips,  lib.  19.  cap.  10. 

1*  Barthol.in  lib.-  Judices.  Cod.  de  Dignit.  lib.  12.  Baldas  in  lib.  Neitiini.  C.  de 
Ad^oc.  DiTers,  Jadic. 
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by  public  designation,  appointed  to  teach,  are  also  appointed^ 
in  some  sense,  to  govern  them :  and  if  learning  itself  be  a 
fair  title  to  secular  opinion,  and  advantages  of  honour,  then 
they  who  are  professors  of  learning,  and  appointed  to  be  pub- 
lic teachers,  are  also  set  above  their  disciples,  as  far  as  the 
chair  is  dbove  the  *  area'  or  floor,  that  is,  in  that  very  revela** 
tion  of  teachers  and  scholars :  and  therefore  among  the  hea- 
then, the  priests  who  were  to  answer  *de  mysteriis,'  some* 
times  bore  a  sceptre. 

4.  Upon  which  verse  of  Homer,  Eustathius  observes, 
Sti/UEiov  Se  /3(uriX£fac>  Koi  Xoywv^  Koi  Si/cijc*  ro  aKriirrpov  vVf 
'The  sceptre  was  not  only  an  ensign  of  a  king,  but  of  a  j  udge 
and  of  a  prophet ;  it  signified  a  power  of  answering  in  judg- 
ment, and  wise  sentences/  This  discourse  was  occasioned 
by  our  blesaed  Saviour's  illative ;  ''AH  power  is  given  me; 
go  ye  therefore  and  teach  -"  and  it  concludes,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  preaching  is  more  than  the  faculty, — that  it  include* 
power  and  presidency :  that  therefore  a  separation  of  person* 
is  'ex  abnndanti'  inferred,  unless  order  and  authority  be 
also  casual,  and  that  all  men  also  may  be  governors  a»  well 
asT  preachers. 

4.  (2).  Now  that  here  was  a  plain  separation  of  some  per^* 
sons  for  this  ministry,  I  shall  not  need  to  prove  by  any  otb^rr 
argument  besides  the  words  of  commission ;  save  only  that 
this  may  be  added,  that  there  was  oiore  necessary,  than  a 
commission;  great  abilities,  spedal  assistances^  extraordinary 
and  divine  knowledge,  and  imdeistaoding  the  my%Uim%  of 
the  kingdom ;  so  that  these  abilities  were  separaii</ns  taupUfi^ 
of  the  persons,  and  demgjntsttum  of  tbe  officers^  tint  this 
may,  posnbly,  became  the  difficulty  of  the  qtuMif/tt ;  fg»f , 
when  the  apotftles  bad  fiOed  the  wcivld  with  ih4i%^smufmff(iim 
gospel^  and  that  the  UfAj  QWm  descseodibiJ  m  »  fA^iiful 
maokoer,  then  was  the  fK^^»t!€y  ^  Jod  fnlfllkd^  ^014  tmn 
dreamed  dfcan^^  af»d  j<o«&|g  mtn  mm  rkkfm^  umA  s^ims  foA 
daoglifefs  did  itiroflMfl^.^  ^i^ik^tmitwmiM^atA'f^iiA^h^t 
Ascipks  dbewKive^  sti»ft  m^  d^>cl<9ni^  mA  w^mmn  f^j^A 
and  yt&^^kaieA^vAVm0^^  tk^€km  wHkh^  km^ 

bend  Aqmihk^  mA  AffMm  aaX  ^  ^im$  k^f  mA  mfiw  M  wm 
cammKmtb^smc  i&A itb^f}dfe»» »M»^w^ <fc^ ^mmmmm  wort. 
vr>i^  xu^^  2  f 
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out  first  to  the  apoetles ;  yet,  Ivben  by  miracle  God  dispensed 
great  gifts  to  the  laity  and  to  women^  he  gave  probation  that 
he  intended  that  all  should  prophesy  and  preach,  lest  those 
gifts  should  be  to  no  purpose.    This  must  be  considered. 

5.  These  gifts  were  miraculous  verifications  of  the  great 
promise  of  the  Father,  of  sending  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thai 
itU  persons  were  capable  of  that  blessing  in  their  several  pro*- 
portions,  and  that  Christianity  did  descend  from  Qo6,  were 
'  ex  abundanti'  proved  by  those  extra-regular  dispensations  z 
so  that  here  is  purpose  enough  signified,  although  they  be 
not  used  to  infer  an  indistinction  of  officers  in  this  ministry. 

6.  These  gifts  were  given  extra-regularly  :  but  yet  with 
some  diSerence  of  persons  :  for  all  did  not  prophesy,  nor  aU 
interpret,  nor  all  spieak  with  tongues  :  they  were  but  a  few 
that  did  all  this :  We  find  but  the  daughters  of  one  man  only, 
imd  Priscilla,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Jews,  that  ever 
did  prophesy,  of  the  women :  and  of  laymen  I  remember  not 
hue,  but  Aquila  and  Agabus :  and  these  will  be  but  too 
strait  an  argument  to  blend  a  whole  order  of  men  in  a  popu- 
lar and  vulgar  indiscrimination. 

7.  These  extraordinary  gifts  were  no  authority  to  those 
who  had  them,  and  no.  other  commission,  to  speak  in  public. 
And  therefore  St.  Paul  forbids  the  women  to  speak  in  the 
church  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  denied  but  some  of  them  might 
have  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  *  Speaking  in  the  church*  was 
part  of  an  ordinary  power,  to  which  not  only  ability  but 
authority  also  and  commission  are  required.  That  was  clearly 
one  separation ;  women  were  not  capable  of  a  clerical  em* 
ployment,  no,  not  so  much  as  of  this  ministry  of  preaching* 
And  by  this  we  may  take  speedier  account  concerning  deacon- 
esses in  the  primitive  church ;  ''  de  diaconiss&  ego  Bartfao- 
lomaeus  dispone;  O  episcope,  impones  ei manus,  prsesentibus 
presbyteris,  diaconis  et  diaconissis,  et  dices,  'respice  super 
banc  famulam  tuam;*''  so  it  is  in  the  Constitutions  Aposto* 
lical  under  the  name  of  St.  Clement ':  by  which  it  should 
Seetn  they  were  ordained  for  some  ecclesiastical  ministry ; 
which  is  also  more  credible  by  those  words  of  TertuUian*; 
^  Quanta  igitur  et  qua^  in.ecclesiis  ordinari  solent,  quse  Deo 
hubfere  maluermvt  ?"  AndSozomen^tells  of Olympias,  *•  Hanc 

>  lib.  8.  cap.  26.  5  1°  Bxert*  ad  Caslitatem. 

*  Lib.  4.  cap.  9» 
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eniaiycum  genere  esset  nobilissimo,  quamyis  juvenculani)  ex 
quo  vidua  facta  erat/quia  ex  pr^pcripto  ecclesisB  egregid  pbi«- 
losopfaaia,  in  ministram  Nect^rius  ordinat :"  and  such  a  one 
ii  was,  wbom  St.  Basil  ^  called,  '^  impollutam  sacerdotem*" 
Whatsoever  these  deaconesses  could  be,  they  could  not  speak 
m.  public,  unless  they  did  prevaricate  the  apostolical  rule, 
given  to  the  Corinthian  and  Ephesian  churches :  and  there 
fore  though  Olympias  was  an  excellent  person,  yet  she  was 
]I6  preacher;  she  was  a  philosopher,  not  in  her  discourse,  but 
i&  her  manner  of  living  and  believing:   ^' philosophata  ex 
ecolissise  preescripto ;"  and  that  could  not  be  by  preaching. 
But  these  deaconesses,  after  the  apostolical  age,  were  the 
same  with  the  icoinaiaai  iv  icvpit^,  the  good  women,  that  did 
domestic  offices  and  minister  to  the  temporal  necessity  of 
ihci  churches  in  the  days  of  the  apostles :  such  a  one  was 
Phoebe  of  Cenchrea.  But  they  were  not  admitted  to  any  holy 
or  spiritual  office :  so  we  have  certain  testimony  from  anti- 
quity, whence  the  objection  comes.  For  so  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil^ expressly  :    EfivYicrdi)  fiiv  rJv  Scaicovi(r<ra!vy  &c.  e9r£c  /uiiSe 
'j^pipoOiffiav  Tiva  sypvaiv,  uxttb  c$  oTravroc  cv  roig  \aiKoiq  wirdg 
i^attdai,     "  Deaconesses  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  laity, 
because  they  have  no  imposition  of  hands,"  viz.  for  any  spi^ 
ritual  office.    For  they  had  imposition  of  hands  in  some 
places  to  temporal  administrations  about  the  church,  and  a 
solemn  benediction,  but  nothing  of  the  Upcarue^  ^vpofut:  the 
nlme  were  the  Trpea/Svr^Sec*  trpOKaSfiifAtvai,  the  pTesbyteresseSj 
wlto  were  the  tr<M)<l>povurrpi(u,  or  the  governesses  of  womien,  iti 
order  to  manners  and  religion;  but  these,  tho.ugh  (as  Ter<- 
tullian  affirms,  and  Zonaras  and^Balsamo  coafess)  they  wiere 
solemnly  ordained  and  set  over  th^e  women  in  such  offices, 
y«t  pretended  to  nothing  of  the  clerical;  power  or  the  right  of 
speaking  in  public*     So  Epiphanius'':  "  There  is  an  order  of 
deaconesses  in  the  church,  but  not  to  meddle,  or  to  attempt 
liny  of  the  holy  offices."  And  in  this  sense  it  was,  that  St.  Am« 
brose'^  reckons  it  amongst  the  heresies  of  the  Gataphrygidns, 
that*  they  ordained  their  deaconesses,' viz.  to  spiritual  minis- 
tries;  but  those  women  that  desire  to  be  meddlingi  are  not 
inoved  with  such  discourses ;  they  caxe  for  none  of  all  ihefie 

*  Mb.  de  Vlrg.  f  Cap.  19.  ^ 

* '  Hseres.  79.  AuuunnTO'Sv  thyfik  la-rn  it  rn  iunXno'i^,  aX\*  M  f »( to .  itftun^ar  wU 

.Ti  f  irtyiifcTy  lirtrpnrciv.  ,  . 
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things  'i  therefore  I  remit  them  to  the  precept  of  the  Apostle  H 
*'But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  but  to  be  in  silence*'*    ' 
8.  And  as  for  the  men  who  had  gifts  extraordinary  of  the 
Spirit,  although  they  were  permitted  at  first  in  the  Corinthiaa 
church  (before  there  was  a  bishop,  or  a  fixed  college  of  clergy) 
to  utter  the  inspired  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  yet  whether  they 
were  lay  or  clergy,  is  not  there  expressed ;  and  it  is  m<Mre« 
agreeable  to  the  usual  dispensation,  that  the  prophets  of  ordi- 
nary ministry,  though  now  extraordinarily  assisted,  should 
prophesy  in  public  ;•  but  however,  when  these  extraordinaiies- 
did  cease,  if  they  were  common  persons,  they  had  no  pretence* 
to  inyade  the  chair,  nor,  that  we  find,  ever  did  :  for  an  ordi- 
nary alnlity  to  speak  was  never  any  warrant  to  distwrb  an' 
order :  unless  they  can  say  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  **  where- 
unto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher,^  they  might  not  invade- the 
office.    To  be  able  to  perform  an  office,  though  it  may  be -a 
fair  disposition  to  make  the  person  capable  to  receive  it  or-^- 
derly,  yet  it  does  not  actually  invest  him ;  every  wise  man  is- 
not  a  counsellor  of  state,  nor  every  good  lawyer  a  judge.  And 
I  doubt  not  but,  in  the  Jewish  religion,  there  were  many  per- 
sons as  able  to  pray  as  their  priests,  who  yet  were  wiser  Uiaa* 
to  refuse  the  priests'  advocation  '  apud  Deum,'  and  reciting 
offices  in  behalf  of  the  people :  '  Orabit  pro  eo  sacerdos'  was ' 
the  order  of  God's  appointing,  though  himself  were  a  devout 
perstoand  of  an  excellent  spirit.    Audit  had  need  be  some-- 
thing  extraordinary,  that  must  warrant  an  ordinary  person  to 
rise  higher  than  his  own  evenness ;  and  ability  or  skill  is  but' 
a  possibility ;  and  must  be  reduced  to  act  by  something  that  - 
transmits  authority,  or  does  establish  orders  or  distinguish - 
persons,  and  separate  professions.  And  it  is  very  remarkaUo' 
that  when  Judas  had  miscarried  and  lost  his  apostolate,  it  was 
said,  that  it  was  necessary  for  somebody  to  be  chosen  to  be  a' 
witness' of  Christ's  resurrection.  Two  were  named>  of  ability* 
sufficient,  but  that  was  not  all :  they  must  choose  one,  to 
make  up  the  number  of  the  twelve,  a  distinct  separate  perr> 
son ;  which  shows  that  it  was  not  only  a  work  (for  that,  any^ 
of  them  might  have  done),  but  an  office  of  ordinary  ministiyi. 
The  ability  of  doing  which  work  although  all  they  that  lired 
with  Jesus,  might  either  have  had,  or  received  at  Pentecost— 
yet  the  Authority  and  grace  were  more :  the  first  they  had  upon 

fc  iTiiu.  ii.  1«. 
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experience, — but  this  only  by  divine  election :  which  is  a  de^ 
inonstration  that  every  person  that  can  do  offices  clerical,  is  not 
permitted  to  do  them;  and  that,  besides  the  knowledge  and  na- 
tural or  artificial  abilities,  a  divine  qualification  is  necessai^. 
-     9.  And  therefore  God  complains  by  the  Prophet, ''  I  have 
«ot  sent  them,  and  yet  they  run ;"  and  the  Apostle  leaves  it 
<a8  an  established  rule, ''  How  shall  they  preach,  except  they 
be  sent  P'  Which  two  places,  I  shaH  grant  to  be  meant  con* 
ceming  a  distinct  and  a  new  message ;  prophets  must  not 
offer  any  doctrine  to  the  people,  or  pretend  a  doctrine' for 
^faicfa  they  had  not  a  commission  from  God.     But  which  way 
4ieever  they  be  expounded,  they  will  conclude  right  in  this  par«- 
iicular.  For  if  they  signify  an  ordinary  mission,  then  there  is 
ah  ordinary  mis^on  of  preachers,  which  no  man  must  usurp, 
unless  he  can  prove  his  title,  certainly  and  clearly,  derivative 
from  God ;  which  when  any  man  of  the  laity  can  do,  we  must 
.'  give   him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,'  and  '  wish  him 
Ood  speed.'     But  if  these  words  signify  an  extraordinary 
case/and  ihaX  no  message  must  be  pretended  by  prophetsliut 
what  they  have  commission  for,  then  must  not  ordinary  per^ 
«bns  pretend  an  extraordinary  mission  to  an  ordinary  purpose; 
for,  besides,  that  God  does  never  do  things  unreasonable,  nor 
will  endure  that  order  be  interrupted  to  no  purpose,  he  will 
^Bever  give  an  extraordinary  commission,  unless  it  be  to  a 
•proportionable  end.    Whosoever  pretends  to  a  license  of 
preaching  by  reason  of  an  extraordinary  calling,  must  look 
>tfaat  he  be  furnished  with  an  extraordinary  message,  lest  bis 
x>0!inmis8ion  be  ridiculous ;  and  when  he  comes,  he  n^ust  be 
.«ure  to  show  his  authority  by  an  argument  proportionable ; 
Ihat  is,  by  such  a  probation,  without  which  no  wise  man  can 
reasonably  believe  him ;  which  cannot  be  less  then  miracu- 
lous and  divine.  In  all  other  cases,  he  comes  under  the  curse 
of  the  '  non  missi/  those  whom  God  sent  not;  they  go  on 
their  own  errand,  and  must  pay  themselves  their  wages. 
i  V  10.  But,  besides  that  the  apostles  were  therefore  to  have 
an  immediate  mission,  because  they  were  to  receive  new  in- 
Btrnctions:  these  instructions  were  sucb^  as  were,  by.  an  ordi- 
Bary,  and  yet  by  a  distinct  ministry,  to  be  CQUveyed,  fgr  ever 
after;  and  therefore  did  design  an  ordinary,  siuccessive,  and 
lasting  power  and  authority.  Nay,  our  blessed  Lord  went  one 
step  further  in  this  provision,  evea  to  remark  the  very  first  sue* 
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cessors  and  partakers  of  this  power,  to  be  taken  Mnto  the  lot 
of  this  ministry/  and  they  were  the  sqventy-two  whom  Chriait 
had  sent,  as  probations  of  their  future  preaching  npon  a  shoit 
errand  into  the  cities  of  Judah,  But  by  this  assignation  of 
inore  persons  than  those  to  whom  he  gave  immediate  jcom- 
mission,  he  did  declare,  that  the  oflSce  of  preaching  was  to 
be  dispensed  by  a  separate  and  peculiar  sort  of  men,  distinct 
from  the  people^  and  yet  by  others  than  those,  who  had. the 
commission  extraordinary ;  that  is,  by  such  who  were  to  b« 
called  to  it  by  an  ordinary  vocatipn.  ' 

1 1 .  As  Christ  constituted  the  office  and  named  the  persons 
both  extraordinary  and  ordinary,  present  and  successive;  so 
he  provided  gifts  for  them  too,  that  the  whole  dispensation 
might  be  his,  and  might  be  apparent.  And  therefore  Christ 
'*  when  he  ascended  up  on  high,  gave  gifts  to  men,"  to  this 
very  purpose;  and  these  gifts,  coming  from  the  same  Spirit^ 
made  separation  of  distinct  ministries  under  the  same  Lord; 
So  St.  Paul  ^  testifies  expressly ;  "  Now  there  are  diversities 
of  gifts,  but  th^  same  spirit;  koi  ^cupitrtig  ^Kovthiv  cttn^ 
there  are  different  administrations,  differences  of  ministries;^ 
it  is  the  proper  word  for  churcb-offices ;  the  ministry  is  disv 
tinguished  by  the  gift ;  it  is  not  a  gift  of  the  ministry,  but  the 
ministry  itself  is  the  gift,  and  distinguished  accordingly.  An 
(extraordinary  ministry  needs  an  extraordinary  and  a  mii^aeur 
l6us  gift ;  that  is  a  miraculous  calling  and  vocation  and  de- 
signation by  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  an  ordinary  gift  cannot 
sublime  an  ordinary  person  to  a  supernatural  employment ; 
and  from  this  discourse  of  the  differing  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  St* 
Paul,  without  any  further  artifice,  concludes  that  the  Spirit 
intended  a  distinction  of  church-officers  for  the  woik.  of  the 
ministry  ;  for  the  conclusion*  of  the  discourse  is,  that  '*  God 
hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  pro?- 
phets,  thirdly  teachers ;"  and,  lest  all  <jfod's  people  should 
usurp  these  offices,  which  God  by  hia  Spirit  hath  made  sepa* 

,rate  and  distinguished,  he  adds,  "  Are  all  apostles  f  are  all 
prophets,  are  all  teachers  f"  If  so,  then  were  all  the  bodyone 
member,  quite  contrary  to^  nature,  and  to  God's  economy.    , 

12.  And  that  this  designation  of  distinet  church-offieera 
is  for  ever,  St.  Paul  ^  also  affirms  as  expressly  as  tiiitf  que$«' 
tion^haH  need;  '^  He  gave  some,  apostles, — some»  propbets^-^ 

<>  1  Cor.  xij.  4.  •  Ver.  28.  f  Bphcs.  ir.  11. 
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BAd  some,  evangelists, — and  some,  pastors  and  teacl^^rs,  hq 
ipyov  SioKOvla^,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  till  we  all  arrive 
at  the  unity  of  faith ;"  which  as  soon  as  it  shall  happ^n^  tben 
Qometh  the  end.  Till  the  end  be,  the  Ipyov  Seoicoviac*  'the 
work  of  the  ministry'  must  go  forwards,  and  is  incumbent 
upon  the  pastors  and  teachers ;  this  is  their  work,— ^nd  they. 
are  Uie  ministers,  whom  the  Holy  Ghpst  designed^, 

13.  Fory  I  consider  that  either  to  preach  requires  but  an 
ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  ability :  if  it  requires  ^p  .ei^traorr 
dinary,  they  who  ate  illiterate  and  unlearned  persons,  a^'e  the 
iinfittest  men  in  the  world  for  it ;  if  an  ordinary  su^ciency 
will  discharge  it,  why  cannot  they  suppose  the  clergy  qf  a 
competency  and  strength  sufficient  to  do  that,  which  an  ordi* 
nary  understanding  and  faculties  pan  perform  ?  What  n^ed 
they  intermeddle  with  that,  to  which  no  extraordinary  assists 
aiice  is  required  ?  or  else  why  do  they  set  their  shoulder  to 
^ucb  a  work,  with  which  no  strength  but  extraordinary  is 
€omQ^nsurate  f  in  the  first  case,  it  is  needless  \  in  the  second, 
it  is  useless  ;  in  both,  vain  and  impertinent  For  either  no 
vmn  needs  their  help ;  or,  if  they  did,  they  are  very  unable  to 
belp.  I  am  sure  they  are,  if  they  be  unlearned  persons;  and 
if  they  be  leaned,  they  well  enough  know,  that  to  teach  the 
people,  is  not  a  power  of  speaking,  but  is  also  an  act  of  juris- 
diction and  authority,  and  in  which,  order  is,  at  least|  con* 
corned  in  an  eminent  degree. — Learned  men  are  not  so  for-^ 
ward ;  and  those  are  most  confident,  who  have  least  reason. 

14.  Although  as  homilies  to  the  people  are  now  used  ac-r 
cording  to  the  smallest  rate,  many  men  more  preach  than 
Bbould,.yet  besides  that  to  preach  '  prudently,  gravely,  pious- 
ly, and  with  truth,'  requires  more  abilities  than  are  discern- 
ible by  the  people,  such  as  make  even  a  plain  work  reason- 
able tQ  wise  men,  and  useful  to  their  hearers,  and  acceptable 
to  God;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  office  of  teaching  is  of  larger 
extent  than  making  homilies,  or  speaking  prettily  enough  to 
please  the  common  and  undiscerning  auditors.  They  that 
^e  appointed  to  teach  the  people,  must '  respondere  de  jure,' 
'^ive  account  of  their  faith,'  in  defiauce  of  the  numerous 
armies  of  heretics ;  they  must  watch  for  their  flock,  and  use 
e;:i^cellent  arts  tp  arm  them  aga^inst  all  their  weaknesses  from 
within,  and  hostilities  from  without  $  they  must  strengthen 
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the  weak ;  confirm  the  strong ;  compose  the  scrupulous ;  satisfy 
the  doubtful ;  and  be  ready  to  answer  cases  of  conscience : 
and  I  believe  there  are  not  so  little  as  five  thousand  cases 
already  started  up  among  the  casuists ;  and  for  aught  I  know, 
there  may  be  five  thousand  times  five  thousand.     And  there 
are  some  cases  of  conscience  that  concern  kings  and  king- 
doms, in  the  highest  mysteriousness  both  of  state  and  reli^- 
gion,  and  they  also  belong  to  pastors  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  teachers  to  determine  or  advise  in.     Kiipvicac 
Aioc  ayyiXovg  Xiyu  koi  av^ptHv,  Sici  evre  iraaaiQ  Ovcnaiq  ovtqv^ 
SuLKOVovvrag  fieffircvuv^  koi  fixiv  koI  ev  avSp(»)v  jSovXacc  re  Kitt 
ayopaigl  "The  preachers  were  always  messengers  between  God 
and  men,  being  mediators  by  their  sacrifices,  and  they  were' 
interested  in  their  councils  and  greater  causes  ^J*  And  if  re- 
ligion can  have  influences  into  councils  of  princes,  and  pub- 
lic interest  of  kingdoms,  and  that  there  can  beany  difficulty, 
latent  senses,  intricacy   of  question,  or  mysteriousness  in 
divinity,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
preacher's  office,  beside  making  homilies :  and  that  when  sa 
great  skill  is  required,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  pretences 
to  invade  it ;  unless  a  man  cannot  be  an  excellent  lawyer 
without  twenty  yeare'  skill  and  practice,  besides  excellency 
5f  natural  endowments,  and  yet  can  be  an  excellent  teacher 
and  guide  in  all  cases  of  conscience,  merely  with  opening  his 
inouth,  and  rubbing  his  forehead  hard.     But  God  hath  taken 
order,  that  those,  whom  he  hath  appointed  teachers  of  the 
people,  should  make  it  the  work  and  business  of  their  lives, 
that  they  should  diligently  attend  to  reading,  to  exhortation, 
and  to  doctrine,  that  they  may  "  watch  over  their  flock,  over 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers."    The  in- 
convenience that  this  discourse  is  like  to  meet  withal,  is,  that 
it  concerns  those  men  who  are  sure  not  to  understand  it:  for 
they  that  have  not  .the  wisdom  of  prophets  and  wise  men, 
cannot  easily  be  brought  to  know  the  degrees  of  distance 
between  the  others'  wisdom  and  their  own  ignorance.    To 
know  that  there  is  great  learning  beyond  us,  is  a  great  part 
of  learning :  but  they  that  have  the  confidence,  in  the  midst 
of  their  deepest  ignorance,  to  teach  others,  want  both  mo- 
desty and  understanding  too,  either  to  perceive  or  to  confess 
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their  own  wants:  they  never  kissed  the  lips  of  the  wise,  and 
therefore  think  all  the  world  breathes  a  breath  as  fenny  and 
tnoorish  as  themselves. 

15.  Besides  the  consideration  of  the  ability,— that  a  sepa- 
rate number  of  men  should  be  the  teachers,  and  it  be  not  per- 
inilOed  promiscuously  to  every  person  of  a  confident  language 
and  bold  fancy,  is  highly  necessary  in  the  point  of  prudence 
,and  duty  too.     Of  prudence,  because  there  can  be  no  secu- 
rity against  all  the  evil  doctrines  of  the  world  in  a  promis- 
x^uous  unchosen  company  of  preachers.  For  if  he  be  allowed 
Che  pretence  of  an  extraordinary,  he  shall  belie  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, to  oozen  you,  when  he  hath  a  mind  to  it :  if  you  allow  him 
jiothing  but  an  ordinary  spirit,  that  is,  the  abilities  of  art  and 
nisiture,  there  cannot,  in  such  discourses,  be  any  compensa- 
tion for  the  disorder,  or  the  danger,  or  the  schisms,  and  in- 
.numerable  churches,  when  one  head  and  two  members  shall 
make  a  distinct  body, — and  all  shall  pretend  to  Christ,  without 
any  other  common  term  of  union.  And  this,  which  is  disorder 
in  the  thing,  is  also  dishonourable  to  this  part  of  religion ;  and 
the  divine  messages  shall  be  conviByed  to  the  people  by  com- 
tnon  carriers  or  rather  messengers  by  chance,  and  as  they  go 
by;  whereas  God  sent  at  first  ambassadors  extraordinary, 
and  then  left  his  liegers  in  his  church  for  ever.     But  there  is 
also  a  duty  too  to  be  secured ;  for  they  that  have  the  guiding 
of  souls,  must  remember,  that  they  must  be  Xoyov  drroSuHiov 
reg,  "  must  render  an  account ;"  and  that  cannot  '^  be  done 
•  .with  joy,^'  when  it  shall  be  indifferent  to  any  man  to  super- 
geminate  what  he  please.     And,  by  the  way,  I  suppose,  they 
who  are  apt  to  enter  into  the  chair  of  doctors  and  teachers, 
would  be  unwilling  to  be  charged  with  a  cure  of  souls.     If 
they  knew  what  that  means,  they  would  article  more  strictly, 
before  they  would  stand  charged  with  it ;  and  yet  it  is  harder 
to  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  '  the  cure  of  souls ;'  that 
Christ  left  his  flock  to  wander  and  to  guide  themselves,  or 
to  find  shepherds  at  the  charges  of  accident  and  chance. 
Christ  hath  made  a  better  provision ;  and  after  he  had^  with 
the  greatest  earnestness,  committed  to  St.  Peter  the  care  of 
feeding  his  lambs  and  sheep,  St.  Peter  did  it  carefully,  and 
thought  it  pArt  of  the  same  duty  to  provide  other  shepherds, 
who  should  also  feed  the  flocks  by  a,  continual  provision  and 
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attendance;  "The  presbyters  which  are  among  you  ^  I  who 
also  am  a  presbyter,  exhort, — feed  the  flock  of  God  which 
is  among  you,  ETriaKOTrovvreg  Iicov(t/wc»  irpoOvfiijog,  doing  the 
office  of  bishops  over  them,  taking  supravision  or  oversight 
of  them  willingly  and  of  a  ready  mind.'*  The  presbyters  and 
bishops,  they  are  to  'feed  the  flock ;'  there  was  iroifiviov,  'a 
flock'  to  be  distinguished  from  the  woifiiv^g,  *  the  shepherds;' 
the '  elders'  iv  vfiiv  and  the  *  flock  among  you,'  distinguished 
by  a  regular  office  of  teaching,  and  a  relation  of  shepherds 
and  sheep. 

16.  But  this  discourse  would  be  unnecessarily  long,  unless 
I  should  omit  many  arguments,  and  contract  the  rest ;  I  only 
shall  desire  it  be  considered,  concerning  the  purpose  of  that 
part  of  Divine  Providence,  in  giving  the  Christian  church 
commandments '  concerning  provisions  to  be  made  for  the 
preachers ;  *'  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well,  have  a  double  ho- 
nour," an  elder  brother's  portion  at  least,  both  of  honour  and 
maintenance,  "  especially  if  they  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine;"  and  the  reason  is  taken  out  of  Moses's  law,  but 
derived  from  the  natural,  *'  Bovi  trituranti  non  ligabis  os." 
*'  For  God  hath  ordained,  that  those  that  labour  in  the  gos* 
pel,  should  live  of  the  gospel."  This  argument  will  force  us 
tp  distinguish  persons,  or  else  our  purses  will ;  and  if  all  will 
have  a  right  to  preach  the  gospel  that  think  themselves  able, 
then  alsp  they  have  a  right  to  be  maintained  too* 

17. 1  shall  add  no  more :  \.  God  hath  designed  person^  to 
teach  the  people ;  2.  charged  them  with  the  cure  of  souls ; 
3.  given  them  permission  '  to  go  into  all  the  world;'  4,  given 
them  gifts  accordingly ;  5.  charged  the  people  to  attend  and 
obey  ;  6.  hath  provided  them  maintenance  and  support;  and^ 
7*  separated  them  to  "  reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to  doc* 
trine,"  from  the  aflairs  of  this  world,  that  they  may  attend  to 
these,  by  the  care  of  the  whole  man.  If  any  man,  in  charity 
or  duty,  will  do  any  ghostly  offices  to  his  erring  or  weak 
brother,  he  may  have  a  reward  of  charity :  for  in  this  sen^ 
it  isthatTertuUian  says,  that,  in  remote  and  barbarous  coun* 
tries,  the  laity  do  '^sacerdotio  aliquate^us  fungi."  But  if  hei 
invades  the  public  chair,  he  may  meet  with  the  curse  of  Ko« 
rah,  "  if  he  intends  maliciously ;"  or  if  he  have  fairer,  but 

*  1  Pel.  T.  1,2.  «  1  Tim.  r. 
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mistaken  purposes^  the  gentler  sentence,  passed  upon  Uzza, 
may  be  the  worst  of  his  evirportion. 


SECT.  IV. 

1. 1  IN  STANCE  next  in  thecase  of  baptism,  which  indeed  hath 
some  difficulty  and  prejudice  passed  upon  it;  and  although 
it  be  put  in  the  same  commission,  intrusted  to  the  same  per- 
sons, be  a  sacred  ministry,  a  sacrament  and  a  mysterious 
rite,  whose  very  sacramental  and  separate  nature  requires 
the  solemnity  of  a  distinct  order  of  persons  for  its  ministra- 
tion :  yet  if  the  laity  may  be  admitted  to  the  dispensation  of 
so  sacred  and  solepin  rites,  there  is  nothing  in  the  calling  of 
the  clergy^  that  can  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  God's 
people,  but  they  shall  be  holy  enough  to  dispense  holy 
offices  without  the  charges  of  paying  honour  and  maintenance 
to  others  to  do  what  they  can  do  themselves. 

2.  In  opposition  to  which,  I  first  consider,  that  the  ordi- 
nary minister  of  baptism  is  a  person  consecrated ;  the  apo- 
stles ind  their  successors  in  the  office  apostolical,  and  all 
those  that  partake  of  that  power;  and  it  needs  no  other 
proof,  but  the  plain  production  of  the  commission ;  they  who 
ate  teacheirs  by  ordinary  power  and  authority,  they  also  had 
command  to  '  baptize  all  nations :'  and  baptism  being  the  so- 
lemn rile  of  initiating  disciples,  and  making  the  first  public 
profession  of  the  institution,  it  is,  in  reason  and  analogy  of 
the  mystery,  to  be  ministered  by  those  who  were  appointed 
to  collect  the  church,  and  make  disciples.  It  is  as  plain  and 
decretory  a  commission,  as  any  other  mysteriousness  of 
Christianity ;  and  hath  been  accepted  so  for  ever  as  the  doc^ 
trine  Of  Christianity,  as  may  appear  in  Ignatius  ^  Tertullian', 
St.  Gelasius",  St.  Epiphanius  **,  and  St.  Jerome  ** ;  who  affirm, 
in  variety  of  senses,  that  *'  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  only 
are  to  baptize ;"  some  by  ordinary  right,  some  by  deputa.- 
tibn ;  of  which  I  shall  afterward  give  account ;  but  all  the 
•■jus  ordinarium'  they  intend  to  fix  lipon  the  clergy,  accord- 
ing to  divine  institution  and  commandment.    So  that  in  case 

^  EpUt  ad  HieroD.  *  Lib.  de  Ba|>t. 

«  Epiat.  1.  cap.  9.  "  llsorcs.  79. 
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lay-persons  might  baptize  Kara  itipiaramv,  and  &*  avayKitv 
*  upon  urgent  necessity/ — ^yet  this  cannot^  upon  just  pre- 
tence, invade  the  ordinary  ministry^  because  Crod  bad  dis-^ 
peused  the  affairs  of  his  church,  so  that  cases  of  necessity  do 
not  often  occur  to  the  prejudice  and  dissolution  of  public  or- 
der and  ministries  ;  and  if  permissions,  being  made  to  sup- 
ply necessities,  be  brought  further  than  the  case  of  exception 
gives  leave,  the  permission  is  turned  into  a  crime,  and  does 
greater  violence  to  the  rule,  by  how  much  it  was  fortified  by 
that  very  exception,  as  to  other  cases  not  excepted.  And 
although^  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  every  man  may  preach 
the  gospel,  as  to  dying  heathens,  or  unbelieving  persons^  yet 
if  they  do  this  without  such  or  the  like  necessity,  what  at 
first  was  charity,  in  the  other  case  is  schism  and  pride^  the 
two  greatest  enemies  to  charity  in  the  world. 

3.  But  now  for  the  thing  itself,  whether  indeed  any  case 
of  necessity  can  transmit  to  lay-persons  a  right  of  baptizing, 
it  must  be  distinctly  considered  ;  some  say  it  does.  For  Ana- 
nias baptized  Paul,  who  yet,  as  it  was  said,  was  not  in  holy 
orders ;  and  that  the  three  thousand  converts  at  the  first  ser- 
mon of  St.  Peter  were  all  baptized  by  the  apostles,  is  not 
easily  credible,  it  being  too  numerous  a  body  for  so  few  per- 
sons to  baptize ;  and  when  Peter  had  preached  to  Cornelius 
and  his  family,  he  caused  the  brethren,  that  came  along  with 
him,  to  baptize  them :  and  whether  hands  had  been  imposed 
upon  them  or  no,  is  not  certain.  And  in  pursuance  of  the 
instance  of  Ananias,  and  the  other  probabilities,  the  doQtcnrs 
of  the  church  have  declared  their  opinion  deriKoiCy  "  In  cases 
of  necessity,  a  lay-person  may  baptize."  So  TertuUian  p  in 
bis  book  of  baptism :  "  Alioqui  et  laicis  jus  est  baptizandi : 
quod  enim  ex  aequo  accipitur,  ex  aequo  dari  potest."  The  rea- 
son is  also  urged  by  St.  Jerome  to  the  same  purpose ;  only 
requiring  that  the  baptizerbe  a  Christian,  supposing  ^'whatso- 
ever they  have  received,  they  may  also  give;"  but  because' 
the  reason  concludes  not,  because  (as  themselves  believe)  a 
presbyter  cannot  collate  his  presbyterate,  it  must  therefore 
rest  only  upon  their  bare  aut)iority  ;  if  it  shall  be  thought 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  contrary  reasons. 
And  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Eliberis  **  determined,  *'  pe- 
regr^  navigantes,  aut  si  ecclesiain  proximo  nonfuerit,  posse 

P  Dial.  adv.  Lucifer.  4  Cao.  30, 
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fidelem,  qui  lavacrum  suum  integrum  habet^  nee  sit  bigamus^ 
baptizare  in  necessitate  infirmitatis  positum  catechumenum ; 
ita  ut,  si  supervixerit,  ad  episcopum  eumproducat^utper  ma- 
BUS  impositionem  proficere  possit."     The   synod,   held  at 
Alexandria  under  Alexander  their  bishop,  approved  the  bap- 
tism of  the  children  by  Athanasius  %  being  but  a  boy  ;  and 
the  Nicene  fathers  ratifying  the  baptism  made  by  heretics 
(amongst  whom  they  could  not  but  know  in  some  cases,  there 
was  no  true  priesthood  or  legitimate  ordination),  must,  by 
necessary  consequence,  suppose  baptism  to  be  dispeosed 
e£Fectually  by  lay-persons.    And  St.  Jerome  is  plain :  **  Bap-^ 
tizare,  si  necessitas  cogat,  scimus  etiam  licere  laicis  ;"  the 
same  almost  with  the  canon '  of  the  fourth  council  of  Car*^ 
thage :  **  Mulier  baptizare  non  prsesumat  nisi  necessitate  co« 
gente  :"  though,  by  the  way,  these  words  of  *  nisi  cogente  ne« 
cessitate'  are  not  in  the  canon,  but  thrust  in  by  Qratian  and 
Peter  Lombard.     And  of  the  same  opinion  is  St.  Ambrose, 
or  he  who  under  his  name  wrote  the  commentaries  upon  the 
fourth  chapter  to  the  Ephesians,  Peter  Gelasius  ^  St.  Austin  ", 
and  Isidore  %  and  generally  all  the  scholars  after  their  masterr 
4.  But  against  this  doctrine  were  all  the  African  bishops 
for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  who  therefore  rebap-* 
tized  persons  returning  from  heretical  conventicles;  because 
those  heretical  bishops,  being  deposed  and  reduced  into  lay- 
communion,  could  not  therefore  collate  baptism  for  their  want 
of  holy  orders ;  as  appears  in  St.  Basil's  canonical  epistle  to 
Amphilochius,  where  he  relates  their  reason, and  refutes  it  not» 
And  hower  Firmilian  and  St.  Cyprian  might  be  deceived  in 
the  thinking  heretics  quite  lost  their  orders,*— yet  in  this  they 
were  untouched,  that  although  their  supposition  was  ques^ 
ttonable,  yet  their  superstructure  was  not  meddled  with,  viz^ 
that  if  they  had  been  lay-persons,  their  baptizati(M)s  wer« 
null  and  invalid. 

.5.  I  confeiis,  the  opinion  hath  been  very  generally  taken 
up  in  these  last  ages  of  the  church,  and  almost  with  a  *  ne« 
mine  contradicente ;'  the  first  ages  had  more  variety  of  opi« 
nion  ;  and  I  think  it  may  yet  be  considered  anew  tipon  the 
old  stock.    For  since,  absolutely,  all  the  church  affixes  the 

r  RHI».Kl».  10.  etB^,  14. 
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ordinary  ministry  of  baptism  to  the  clergy ;  if  others  do  bap^ 
tize,  do  they  sin,  or  do  they  not  sin  ?  That  it  is  no  sin,  is  et" 
pressly  affirmed  in  the  sixteenth  canon  ^  of  Tf icephorus  of 
Constantinople  :  '^  If  the  own  father  baptizes  the  childy  or 
any  other  Christian  man,  it  is  no  sin.''    St.  Austin  '  is  almost 
of  another  mind ; ''  Et  si  laicus  necessitate  compulstis  baptis- 
mum  dederit,  nescio  an  pie  quisquam  dixerit,  '  Baptismum 
esse  repetendum :'  nullSi  enim  cogente  necessitate  si  fiat,  alieni 
muneris  usurpatio  est ;  si  autem  necessitas  iirgeat/  aut  nul-« 
lum,  aut  veniale  delictum  est."  And  of  this  mind  are  all  they, 
ivho  by  frequent  using  of  that  saying  have  n^ade  it  almost 
proverbial,  "  Factum  valet,  fieri  non  debet."  If  they  do  not 
sin,  then  women  and  laymen  have  as  much  right  from  Christ 
to  baptize  as  deacons  or  presbyters;  then  they  may,  upoii 
the  same  stock  and  right,  do  it  as  deacons  do ;  for  if  a  bi« 
shop  was  present,  it  was  not  lawful  for  deacons^  as  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  St.  Ignatius  in  hii  epistle  to  Heron  the 
deacon;  and  St.  Epiphanius  *  with  the  same  words  denies  a 
'jus  baptizandi'  to  women  and  to  deacons,  and  both  of  them 
affirm  it  to  be  proper  to  bishops.    Further  yet,  Tertiilliaa^ 
and  St.  Jerome  deny  a  power  to  presbyters  to  do  it  without 
episcopal  dispensation.  Now  if  presbyters  and  deac6ns  have 
tL  power,  only  by  leave  and  in  ce/tain  ca.es,^th.n  it  fs 
more  than  the  women  have:  only  that  they  are  fitter  personk 
to  be  inti'usted  with  the  deputation ;  a  less  necessity  will  de^ 
volve  it  upon  presbyters  than  upon  deacons,  and  upon  dea-^ 
cons  than  laymen;  and  a  less  yet  will  cast  it  upon  laymea 
than  women :  and  this  difference  is  in  respect  of  human  or- 
der and  positive  constitution ;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
according  to  this  doctrine  all  persons  are  equally  receptive 
of  it:  and  therefore  to  baptize  is  no  part  of  the  grace  of 
orders,  no  friiit  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  a  work  which  may  be 
done  by  all,  and  at  some  times  must:  and  if  baptism  may,  ihen 
it  will  be  hard  to  keep  all  the  other  rites  from  the  common 
inroads,  and  then  the  whole  office  will  perish/ 

6.  But  if  lay-persons  baptizing,  though  in  case  of  necessity, 
*  do  sin/  as  St.  Austin  seems  t6  say  they  do^  then  it  i&  cer* 

JXfhrk  eiBeiffrta^a  fftifM,  Ikr  lupid?  rif,  tlf  roftw  /xh  ovto;  U^oo^t  QavrwBfiwf  tlxat 
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tain,  Christ  never  gave  them  leave  so  much  as  by  insiDua* 
ation ;  and  then  neither  can  the  church  give  leave ;  for  she 
can  give  leave  for  no  man  to  sin.  And,  besides,  such  a  de- 
putation were  to  no  purpose ;  because  no  person  shall  dare  to 
do  ity  for  evil  is  not  to  be  done,  though  for  the  obtaining  the 
greatest  good  :  and  it  will  be  hard  to  state  the  question,  so  that 
either  the  child  shall  perish,  or  some  other  must  perish  forit ; 
for  he  that  positively  ventures  upon  a  sin  for  a  good  end. 
Worships  God  with  a  sin,  and  therefore  shall  be  thanked  with 
<a  damnation,  if  he  dies  before  repentance;  but  if  the  child 
nhall  not  perish  in  such  case  of  not  being  baptized,  then  why 
should  any  man  break  the  rule  of  institution  f  and  if  he  shall 
perish  without  being  baptized,  then  God  hath  affixed  the 
salvation  of  the  child  upon  the  condition  of  another  man's 
Bin. 

7.  And  indeed  the  pretence  of  cases  of  necessity  may  do 
much  towards  the  excusing  an  irregularity  in  an  exterior  rite, 
though  of  divine  institution.  To  r^c  dvajKng  ov  \iyeiv  Strow 
KvyQv\  But  it  will  not  be  easily  proved,  that  God  hath  made 
any  such  necessities :  it  is  certain  that  for  persons,  having 
the  use  of  reason,  God  hath  provided  a  remedy  that  no  lay 
person  should  have  need  to  baptize  a  catechumen ;  for  his 
*votum'  or  '  desire'  of  baptism  shall  serve  his  turn.  And  it 
will  be  unimaginable,  that  God  hath  made  no  provision  for 
infants,  and  yet  put  it  upon  them  in  many  cases  with  equal 
necessity,  which,  without  breach  of  a  divine  institution,  can* 
Aot  be  supplied, 

8.  If  a  lay  person  shall  baptize,  whether  or  no  shall  the- 
person  baptized  receive  benefit,  or  will  any  mor«  but  the  out-^ 
ward  act  be  done?  for  that  the  lay-person  shall  convey  'rem 
scK^ramenti'  or  *be  ihe  minister  of  sacramental  grace,'  is  no 
where  reveakd  in  Scripture,  and  is  againsttheanalogy  of  the 
gospel ;  for  the  **  verbum  reconciliationis,"  '*  all  the  whole 
ministry  of  reconciliation,"  is  intrusted  to  the  priest,  *'  nobis," 
saith  St.  Paul,  "  to  us  who  are  ambassadors."  And  what 
difference  is  there>  if  cases  of  necessity  be  pretended  in  the 
defect  of  other  ministries,  but  that  they  also  may  be  in- 
vaded ?  and  cases  of  necessity  may,  by  other  men^  also  benum- 
beredin  the  other  sacrament :  and  they  have  done  so;  and  I 

«  Burip. 
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know,  who  ^  said  that  no  man  must  consecrate  the  gacmmenst 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  but  he  that  is  lawfully  called,  except  tber^ 
be  a  case  of  necessity;  and  that  there  may  be  a  case  of  ner 
cessity  for  the  blessed  sacrament,  there  needs  no  other  testi- 
mony than  the  Nicene  council ;  which  calls  the  sacrament 
in  the  article  of  death  avayKaiorarov  I^^Siov  **  the  most  neces- 
sary provision  for  our  journey :"  and  if  a  lay  person  absolve^ 
there  is  as  much  promise  of  the  validity  of  the  one  a$  the 
other,  unless  it  be  said,  that  there  may  be  absolute  necessity^ 
of  baptism,  but  not  so  of  absolution ;  which  the  maintainers 
of  the  other  opinion  are  not  apt  to  profess.  And  therefore 
St.  Austin  did  not  know  whether  baptism,  administered  by  a 
lay-person,  be  to  be  repeated  or  ho ;  "  nescio  an  pi&  quisquam 
dixerit ;"  he  knew  not; — neither  do  I.  But  Simon  of  Tl^esr 
salonicais  confident  ouSclc  jSairr/Sei  d  fifj  xuporovlav  ix^f-  "  nO 
man  baptizes  but  he  that  is  in  holy  orders."  The  baptism  is' 
null :  I  cannot  say  so ;  nor  can  I  say,  iarw  Szicrbv,  **  let  it  b^ 
received." — Only  I  offer  this  to  consideration;  If  a  deacoQ 
can  do  no  ministerial  act  with  effect,  but  a  lay-person  may  do. 
the  same  with  effect  upon  the  personal  suscipient,  what  19 
that  supernatural  grace  and  inherent  and  indelible  characteri 
which  adeacon  hath  received  in  his  ordination  ?^  If  a  deacon 
can  do  no  supernatural  act,  which  were  void  and  null'if  done 
by  him  that  is  not  a  deacon,  he  hath  no  character,  no  spi- 
ritual inherent  power : .  and  that  he  is  made  the  ordinary  pai-j 
nister  of  it,  is  for  order's  sake :  but  he  that  can  do  the  same 
thing,  hath  the  same  power  and  ability.  By  this  ground*  a 
4ay-person  and  a  deacon  are  not  distinguished  by  any  inhe- 
rent character ;  and  therefore  they  who  understand  the  spi-^ 
ritual  powers  and  effects  of  ordination  in  the  sense  and  ex-^ 
pre9sion  of  an  inherent  and  indelible  character,  will  find  Qome» 
difficulty  in  allowing  the  effect  of  a  lay-baptism. 

9.  But  I  consider,  that  the  instances  of  Scripture,  brought 
for  the  lawfulness  of  lay-administration,  if  they  had  no  parti^ 
.cular  except^tion,  yet  are  impertinent  to  this  question;  for  it 
is  not  with  us  pretended  in  any  case  to  be  lawful,  but  in  le:^-^ 
treme  necessity ;  and  therefore,  St.  Peter's  deputing  the  bre-s 
threnwho  came  with  him  to  Cornelius,  to  baptize  his  femitjir 

<S  De  Captivit.  Baby  I.  eap.  de  Ordihe,  et  in  lib.  de  Institaendis  Ministiis  ad  St-' 
Batam  Pragensem  in  lib.  de  Miasft  Abrogand&,  ii|  lib.  de  Notis  Ecoleaiie.' 
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is  nbtlutigtb  our  purpose,  and  best  answers  itself :  for  either 
they. were  of  the  clergy,  who  came  with  them;  or  else  lay 
persons  may  baptize  by  the  right  of  an  ordinary  depiitatidn, 
without  a  case  of  necessity ;  for  here  was  nohie:  St.  Peter 
inight  have  done  it  himself. 

10.  And  as  for  Ananias,  he  was  one  of  the  seventy-two  : 
and  if  that  be  nothing,  yet  he  was  called  to  that  miniJstratioii 
4bout  Paul,  as  Paul  himself  was  to  the  apdstleship,  even  by 
bit .  immediate  vocation  and  mission  from  Christ  himself. 
And  if  this  answer  were  not  sufficient  (as  it  is  most  certainly), 
the  a];gament  would  press  further  than  is  intended :  for  Ana* 
xiias  tails  him,  he  was  sent  to  him  that ''  he  might  lay  his 
iiands  on  him,  that  he  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost :"  land 
to  do  that,  was  more  than  Philip  could  do ;  though  he  was 
a  deacon,  and  in  as  great  a  necessity,  as  this  was :  and  yet 
besides  all  this,  this  was  not  a  case  of  necessity,  unless  there 
was  never  a  presbyter  or  deacon  in  all  Damascus,  or  that  God 
durst  not  trust  any  of  them  with  Paul,  but  only  Ananias,  or 
tb^t  Piul  could  not  stay  longer  without  baptism,  as  many 
thousand  converts  did  in  descending  ages. 

11.  And  for  the  other  conjecture,  it  is  not  considerable 
at. all:  for  the  apostles  might  take  three  or  four  days'  time 
to  baptize  the  three  thousand :  there  was  no  hurt  done,  if 
they  had  stayed  a  week :  the  text  insinuates  nothing  to  the 
contrary;  "  The  same  day,  about  three  thousand  were  added 
to  th^  H^urch ;"  then  they  ^  were  added  to  the.  church,'  that 
is^  *  by  virtue  and  efficacy  of  that  sermon,'  who,  it  may  be, 
considered  son^e.  while  of  St.  Peter's  discourse,  and  gave  up 
their  named  upon  mature  deliberation  and  positive  convic- 
tion. But  tt  is  not  said, ''  they  were  baptized  thd.  same  day ;" 
ind  yet  it  was  not  impossible  for  the  twelve  apostles  to  do  it 
in  one  day,  if  they  had  thought  it  reasonable. 

12.  For  my  own  particular,  I  wish  we  would  make  no 
more  necessities  than  God  made,  but  that  we  leave  the  ad  mi* 
oiatmtioa  of  the  sacraments  to  the  manner  of  the  first  insti- 
tution, and  the  clerical  offices  be  kept  vnthin  their  cancels, 
that  no  lay  band  may  pretend  a  reason  to  usurp  the  sacred 
ministry :  and  since  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  tmbaptized 
]>er9on9  pf  years  of  discretion,  because  their  dei^ire  may  sup- 
ply them,  it  were  well  also>  if  our  c&arity  would  find  sonie 
^otlicfr  way  also,  to  understand  God's  mercy  towards  infants : 

VOL.    XJV.  2  G 
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for  certainly,  be  is  most  merciful  and  fbll  of  pity  to  them 
also :  and  if  there  be  no  neglect  of  any  of  his  owb  appointed 
ministries,  so  as  he  hath  i^ppointed  them,  methinks  it  were 
but  reasonable  to  trust  his  goodness  with  the  infants  in  other 
cases.  For  it  cannot  but  be  a  jealousy  and  a  suspicion  of 
Qod,  a  not  daring  to  trust  him,  and  an  unreasonable  proceed- 
ing beside^  that  we  will  rather  venture  to  dispense  withidii^ 
Tine  institution,  than  think  that  God  will  ;^or  that  we  should 
pretend  more  care  of  children  than  God  hath":  when  we  wiH 
break  an  institution,  and  the  rule  of  an  ordinary  ministry  of 
God's  appointing,  rather  thaii  cast  them  upon  Godv  as'if 
God  loved  this  ceremony  better  than  he  loved  the  child;  for 
so  it  must  be,  if  the  child  perished  for  want  of  it.  And  yet 
still,  methinks,  according  to  such  doctrine,  thete  was  little  or 
no  care  taken  for  infants ;  for  when  God  bad  appointed  a 
ministry,  and  fixed  it  with  certain  rules  and  a  proper  ^ep» 
tation,«^in  reason  (knowing  in  all  things  else  how  merciful 
God  is  and  full  of  goodness)  we  should  have  esrpectedythal 
God  should  hfive  given  express  leave  to  have  gone  li^sidei 
the  first  circumstances  of  the  sacrament,  if  he  had  intended 
we  might  or  should ;  and  that  he  should  havef  told  us  s^  too^ 
rather  than,  by  leaving  them  fast  tied  without  any  e&preUMi 
cases  of  exception  or  marks  of  diiFerence,  permits  men  to 
dispute  and  stand  unresolved  between  a  case  of  duty  aitd  a 
point  of  charity :  for  although  God  will  have  m^rby  itAfaecr 
than  sacrifice,  yet  indien  both  are  commanded,  God  takes 
order  they  shall  never  cross  each  other,  and  sacrifice  k  t6.b^ 
preferred  before  mercy,  when  the  sacrifice  is  in  the  o6tii<^ 
mandment,  and  the  mercy  is  not:  as  it  is  i^  the  present 
question  r  And  if  it  were  otherwise  in  this  case»  yet  because 
God  loves  mercy  so  well,  why  should  we  not  think,  Ihat. God 
himself  will  show  this  m^cy  to  tbiia  ihiant,  when  he  haili 
not  expressed  his  pleasure  that  we  should  do  it.^  We  cannot 
be  more  merotftil  than  he  is. 

13.  The  church  of  England  hath  determined  nothing  in  thki 
particuiai^  that  1  know  of;  only  when,  in  the  first  liturgy  of 
King  Edward  V L  a  rubric  was  inserted,  permitting  midwivea^ 
to  baptize  in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  it  was  left  oiit  io-'th^ 
second  liturgies,  whr<ih  is  at  least  an  argument  she  iateoide4 
to  leave  the  question  undetermined ;  if  at  least  thatotmfabip^ 
of  the  clause>  was  not  also  a  rejection  of  the  article^  Only 
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Spiplimtm^  tibgecta  ftgaioM  tbe  Marcieftitet,  and  T^i^- 
Uilliaa:agai]i8t  the  Qotwiics,  ihat  tbey  flid  permit  women 
tm  4>apttBe :  I  cannot  sajf  but  Utey  mtel^  ft  aa^  ordinary  /tmr 
fi^yment,  and  a  thing  beeideaitbe  ease  ^f 'necessity :  I  kncNir 
not  whether  they  did  or  no.     But  if  they  be  perQEiittedy  it  is 
considerable  whither  the  example  may  drive :  "  Petulans 
mulier,  qusB  usurpavit  docere,  ah  noiiutique  et  tingendijus 
sibi  pariet  ?"  that  I  may  turn  TertuUian's '^  thesis  into  an  in- 
terrogative.    "  The  womeCi  usurp  the  office  of  teaching;  if 
also  they  may  be  permitted  to  baptize/'  tl^Y  ."?^y,  in  time, 
arrogate  and  invade  other  ministries  ;  or  if  they  do  not,  by 
reason  of  the  natural  and  political  incapacity  of  their  per- 
sons,.— ^yet  others  may,  upon  the  same  stock:  for  necessity 
consists  not  in  a  mathematical  pointy  but  hath  latitude^  whicn 
may, be  expounded  to  inconvenience*    And  that  t  say  truth, 
and  fear  reasonably,  I  need  no  other  testimony  than  the 
Greek  church,  for  amongst  them  the  absence  of  the  priest  is 
necessity  enough  for  a  woman  to  baptize  j  for  so  says  '  Qa« 
briel  Philadelphiensis :  '*  In  the  absence  of  a  priest,  a  Chrisf 
tian  laic  may  baptize,  whether  it  be  man  or  woman,*'  either 
may  do  it;  and  whether  that  be  not  only  of  danger  in  the 
sequel,  but  in  itself,  a  very  dissolution  of  all  discipline,  t 
leave  it  to  the  .church  of  England  tp  determine  a^  for  her  own 
particular,  that,  at  least  the  sacrament  be  left  entirely  to  cle« 
lical  dispensation,  according  to  divine  commandment. 

14.  One  thing  I  offer  to  consideration;,  that  since  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  most  notoriously  and  stg^* 
nally  used  in  baptism,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
gospel>  and  all  its  promises,  are  opened  to  all  believers,  and 
though  as  certainly,  yet  less  principally,  in  reconciling  penl* 
tents^  and  admitting  them  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful,; 
iiinay  be  qf  ill  consequence,  to  let  them  be  usurped  by  hands 
to  whom  they  were  not  consigned.  Certain  it  is^  St.  Peter^ 
used  his  keys,  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  bee^en  first,  whe^, 
he  said^  ''  Bepent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
nAme  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins ; .  and  ye  shall 
rec^ve  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  However,  as  to  the  main 
question,  we  have  not  only  the  uniyers^  doctrine  of  Chris* 
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iendom;  bnt  idso  express  authority  and  commission  in  Scrips 
tare,  sending  out  apostles  and  apostolical  men,  persons  of 
choice  and  special  designation  ''to  baptize  all  nations/'  and 
to  entertain  them  into  the  services  and  institution  of  th^ 
holy  Jesus. 


SECT.  V. 

1.  I  SHALL  instance  but  once  more,  but  it  is  in  the  most 
solemn,  sacred,  and  divinest  mystery  in  our  religion;  that  in 
which  the  clergy  in  their  appointed  ministery  do  Staicovovvrsc 
/K€(rir6^€cv '' stand  between  God  and  the  people/'  and  do  fulfil 
a  special  and  incomprehensible  ministry,  which  '^  the  angels 
themselves  do  look  into''  with  admiration ;  to  which  the  people, 
if  they  come  without  fear,  cannot  come  without  sin ;  and  this 
of  so  sarced  and  reserved  mysteriousness,  that  but  few  have 
dared  to  offer  at  with  unconsecrated  hands :  some  have.  But 
the  '^  eucharisf  is  the  fulness  of  all  the  mysteriousness  of  bur 
religion ;  and  the  clergy,  when  they  officiate  here,  are  most 
truly,  in  the  phrase  of  St.  Paul  *,  "  dispehsatores  mysterio- 
inim  Dei,"  '*  dispensers  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom." For,  to  use  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian  ^,  '*  Jesus  Christ  is 
our  high-priest,  and  himself  become  our  sacrifice,  which  he 
finished  upon  the  cross  iu  a  real  performance ;  and  now,  in  his 
office  of  mediatbrship,  makes  intercession  for  us  by  a  perpe- 
tual exhibition  of  himself,  of  his  own  person  in  heaven ;  which 
is  a  continual  actually-represented  argument  to  move  God  to 
mercy  to  all,  that  believe  in  and  obey  the  holy  Jesus/'  . 

2.  Now  Christ  did  also  establish  a  number  of  select  persons 
to  be  ministers  of  this  great  sacrifice,  finished  upon  the  cross; 
ihat  they  also  should  exhibit  and  represent  to  God,  in  the 
manner  which  their  Lord  iappointed  them,  this  sacrifice,  com- 
inemorating  the  action  and  suffering  of  the  great  priest ;  and 
'by  way  of  prayers  and  impetration,  offering  up  thai  action  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  cttc  to  ava>  Ov<na(rrripiov  avairejti^c  ^^c  0i^ 

•  1  Cor.  ir.  1. 

^  Ad  Caeoil.  ep.  63.  Si  Jesas  Ohristos,  Dominas  et  Deas  Boster,  ipse  est  sdnnrti* 
sacerdos  Dei  Patris,  et  saefificiam  Patri  seipsnm  primas  oblolit,  et  hoe.  liori  in-  soi 
ooBmemoratiooem^  pheoepit,  atique  ille  saeenlos  viee  Cbristi  vere  faog^ar,  qui  id, 
^uod  Cliristas  fecir,  imitatar  :  et  saorifioHiiD  veram  et  plenum  tunc  ofert  ii^  •colesU 
Doo  Patri,  si  inoipial  offefre  seciindam  quod  ipsum  Cliristara  videat  obtaliise. 
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aiao  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  ^  expresses  it^ ''  sending  up  sacri- 
fices to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  in  heaven  ;*\  that  the  churcll 
xnight  be  truly  united  unto  Christ  their  head,  and,  in  the  way 
of  their  ministry,  may  do  what  he  does  in  heaven.  For  he 
exhibits  the  sacrifice,  that  is,  himself^  actually  and  presen- 
tially  in  heaven :  the  priest  on  earth  commemorates  the  same, 
and,  by  bis  prayers,  represents  it  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  whol« 
catholic  church  ;  presentially  too,  by  another  and  more  mys* 
terious  way  of  presence;  but  both  Christ  in  heaven,  and  hid 
^[K^ii^sters  on  eajrth,  do  actuate  the  sacrifice,  and  apply  it  to  its 
pui:po8ed  deisign  by  praying  to  God  in  the  virtue  and  merit 
of  that  sacrifice ;  Christ  himself,  in  a  high  and  glorious  mant 
loer;  the  ministers  of  bis  priesthood  (as  it  becomes  ministi^rs) 
humbly,  sacramentally,  and  according  to  the  energy  of  humaii 
advocation  and  intercession;  this  is  the  sum  and  great  mys** 
Seriousness  of  Christianity,  and  is  now  to  be  proved, 

3*  This  ijs  expressly  described  in  Scripture ;  that  part  con* 
cerning  Christ  is<  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul "",  who  disputes 
largely  concerning  Christ's  priesthood,  affirming  "  that  Christ 
is  a,  prijest  for  ever;"  he  hath  therefore  '^  an  unchangeable 
priesthood,"  because  "  he  contiiiueth  for  ever,"  and  '*  he  lives 
for  ever  to  make  intercession  for  us ;"  this  he  does  as  priest, 
and  tbeFjefore  it  must  be  by  ofiering  a  sacrifice;  "  for  every 
high-priest  is  ordained  to  oflfer  gifts  and  sacrifices;"  and 
therefore  '*  it  is  necessary  he  also  have  something  to  offer," 
as Jojngas  he  i$  a  priest,  Uiat  is, 'for  ever,'  till  the consumma*-' 
tion  of  all  things.  Since  therefore  he  hath  nothing  new  to 
90er4  and  something  he  must  continually  offer,  it  is  evident, 
be  pffex:shinaself  as  the  medium  of  ad  vocation,  and  the  instance 
and  argument  of  a  prevailing  intercession  ;  and  this  he  calls 
y  a  more  excellent  ministry  ;"  and  by  it,  ''Jesus  is  a  minis* 
jfcer  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true  tabernacle ;" — that  is,  be, 
m  our  high-priest,  officiates  in  heaven,  in  the  great  office  of  a 
mediator,  in  the  merit  and  power  of  his  death  and  resurrec*^ 
tion.  Now  what  Christ  does  always  in  a  proper  and  most  glo-f 
rious  maimer,  the  ministers  of  tbe  gospel  also  do  in  theirs ; 
commemorating  the  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  ^*  giving  thanks," 
apd; celebrating  a  perpetual  eucharist  for  it,  and '  by  declaring 
the  death  of  Christ,'  and  praying  to  God  in  the  virtue  of  it, 
fpr^U  the  members  pf  the  church,  and  all  persons  capable  ; 

'Oirat.  lU         ^  f  Hcbi fit  2S,  &c.  Tiii.g,  3,  &Cv 
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it  is' ill  genere  oratioais/  a  sacrifice,  and  an  inBtraHieikt^f 
propitiation,  a»  all  holy  prayers  arc  in  their  several  pTopor* 
lions. 

-  4.  And  this  was  by  a  precept  of  Christ ;  **  Hoc  facite," 
*  Da  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  Now  this  precept  is:  b«it 
twice  reported  of  in  the  New  Testament^  though  the  institiiti«Nt 
ef  tlie  sacrament  be  four  times.  And.it  is  done  with  admii^ 
rable  mystery ;  to  distinguish  the  several  interests  and  ope*, 
rations  which  concern  several  sorts  of  Christians  in  their  disN* 
tinct capacities:  St.  Paul  thus  represents  it  j  "  Take,  eatr— TMs 
do  in  remembrance  of  me  ;"  plainly  referring  thi«  precept  tO' 
aU  that  are  to  eat  and  drink  the  symbols:  for-  tbey  also  do^  in 
their  manner,  ^  enunciate/  declaFe>  or  represent,***  the  Ldrd^l 
death  tilt'  he  come."  And  St.  Paul  prosecutes  it  with  idstrue^ 
tions  particular  to  the  Koivfovovurtg,  *  to  them  thart  do  com- 
municate/ as  appears  in  the  succeeding  cautions  against  iHi^ 
worthy  mandueation,  and  for  due  preparation  to  its  reeeptioiu 
But  St.  Luke  reports  it,  plainly  to  another  purpose,  ^*  And  he 
took  bread  and  gave  thanks^  and  brake  it,,  and  gave  it  vxita 
t4iem,  sayihgy  This  is-  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  ;"— 
*'  Hoc  fecite/'  '*  This-  do  in-  remembrance  of  me  :^  *  TAtt*  cafi- 
not  but  relate  to^'  aeeepit,  gratids  egit,  fregit,  distribuit;  hoe 
feeite.'' — Here  was  no  mandifcatibh  eixprefised,  and  dierefbre 
'Hoc  facite'  concerns  the  apostles  in  ^e  capacity  of  mittis- 
terd ;  nbt  is  receivers,  but  as  cohiaeGrators  and  givers ;  aiid  if 
the* institution  had  been  represented- in  one  scheme,  with* 
but  thisrmysteri6us  distinction  and  provident  separatioa  of 
employment,  we  had  been  eternally  in  a  eloud,  add  have 
iieeded  anew  light  to  guide  us  ;  but  nofw  the  S]ririt  of  60d 
hath  done  it  In  the  very  first  fountains  of  Scripture* 

5:  And  this  being  the  gre^t  mystery  of  Christianity,  and  the 
only  remanent  express  of  Christ^s^aerifice  on  earth,  it  is  iadst 
Consonant  to  the  analogy  of  the  mystery,  that  tfaisr.  comme*^ 
raorative  sacrifice  be  presented  by  persons  as  separiBto  aiNl' 
distinct  in  their  ministry,  as  the  sacrifice  itself  is  from, -and 
above,  the  other  parts  of  oiir  religion.  

6.  Thus  also  the  church  of  Gfod  hath  for  ever  miderstood  it> 
without  any  variety  of  sense/  or  doubtfulness  of  distiiigHi«ii^ 
ing  opinions.  It  was  the  great  excellency  and  secret* Inystery 
of  the. religion,  to  consecrate  aiid  offer  the  holy  symbols  and 
sacraments  *..  I  shall  transeribe'  a  passage  out  of  Justin  Mar- 
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tyr  g^^in^  the  account  of  it  to  Aotouinu?  Pius  iu  bis  oration 
to  hxTQL ;  and  it  will  serve  instead  of  many ;  for  it  tells  ^ha 
religion  of  the  Christians  in  this  mystery,  and  gives  a  fulLaC'^ 
count  of  all  the  ceremony":     IlavaafAtvoi  ruiv  aJ^wv,  iwura 
Wfoa^ptrai  rtp  vpoetTrdri  rtHv  o&X^ciiv  aproq  Kal  irortipiov  u8a- 
foc  KM  ^iiiaraq^  &c.     "  When  the  prayers  are  done,  then  is 
l^ronight  to  the  president  of  the  brethren  [the  priest]  the  breads 
and  the  chalice  of  wine  mingled  with  water  5  which  being 
received,  he  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things, 
and  presents  them  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  largely  gives  thanks,  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to 
give  U0  these  gifts :  and  when  he  hath  finished  the  prayet» 
and  thanksgiving,  all  the  people  that  are  present,  with  a  joy- 
ful acclamation,  say,  *  Amen.'  Which  when  it  is  done  by  the 
presidents  and  people,  those  which  amongst  us  are  called 
deacons  and  ministers,  distribute  to  every  one  that  is  present^ 
that  tbey  may  partake  of  him,  in  whom  the  thanks  were  pre« 
•ented,  the  eueharist,  bread,  wine,  and  water ;  and  may  bear 
it  to  the  absent.    Moreover,  this  nourishment  is  by  us  called 
'the  eueharist,'  which  it  is  lawful  for  none  to  partake,  but  to 
him  whd  believes  our  doctrine  true,  and  is  washed  in  the 
laver  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  regeneration^  and  that 
lives  so  as  Christ  delivered.     For  we  do  not  take  it  as  com- 
mon bread,  and  common  drink ;  but  as,  by  the  word  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  made  flesh,  and  for 
our  salvation's  sake  had  flesh  and  blood,*— after  the  same 
manner  also  wo  are  taught  that  this  nourishment,  in  which 
by  the  prayers  of  his  word,  which  is  from  him  the  food  in 
whioh  thanks  aris  given,  or  the  consecrated  food  by  which 
our  flesh  and  blood,  by  mutation  or  change,  are  nourished,  is 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesus.    For  the  apostles 
ifei  their  commentaries  which  they  wrote,  which  are  called  the 
'  Gospels,'  so  delivered,  as  Jesus  commanded.    For  when  h^ 
had  given  thanks  and  taken  bread,  he  said,  '^  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me ;  this  is  my  body ;"  and  likewise  taking 
the  chalice,  and  having  given  thanks,  he  said,  **  This  i$  my 
blood ;"  and  that  he  gave  it  to,  them  alone/' — This  one  testi- 
mony I  reckon  as  sufficient:  who  please  to  see  more,  may 
ofaiecv^  .the  tradition  full,  testified,  i^nd  entire,  in  Ignatius  % 

•  «  Vide  etiaai  Jnstin.  in  Apol.  2. 
«  E|>i((U«dTralIiiiD, 
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Clemens  Romanus^  or  whoever  wrote  the  Apostolical  Coil' 
stitutions  in  his  name,  TertuUian  *i,  St.  Cyprian  ""^  St.  Athani^ 
si  us  %  EpiphaniusSSt.  Basil ",  St .  Chrysostom*  (almost  every 
where),  St.  Jerome^^i  St.  Austin";  and  indeed  we  cannot 
look  in  vain  into  any  of  the  old  writers  :  the  sum  of  whose 
doctrine  in  this  particular  I  shall  represent  in  the  words  of 
the  most  ancient  of  them,  St.  Ignatius,  saying,  that  ^  he  is' 
worse  than  an  infidel  that  offers  to  officiate  about  the  holy 
altar,  unless  he  be  a  bishop  or  a  priest.'' 

7.  And  certainly  he  could,  upon  no  pretence,  have  cbal^ 
lenged  the  appellative  of  Christian,  who  had  dared  either, 
himself  to  invade  the  holy  rites  within  the  cancels,  or  had 
denied  the  power  of  celebrating  this  dreadful  mystery  to  be* 
long  only  to  sacerdotal  miqistration.     For  either  it  is  said  to 
be  but  common  bread  and  wine,  and  then,  if  that  were  trtte> 
indeed  any  body  may  minister  it ;  but  then  they  that  say  so, 
are  blasphemous,  '^  they  count  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  to  alfm 
Trie  SiadtiKtig  (as  St.  Paul^  calls  it,  in  imitation  of  the. words 
of  institution),  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  or  New  Testament^ 
a  profane  or  common  thing;  they  discern  not  the  Lord's  body;* 
they  know  not  that  the  bread  that  is  broken,  is  the  common 
pication  of  Christ's  body." — But  if  it  be.  a  holy,  separate*  or 
divine  and  mysterious  thing,  who  can  make  it  (ministerially^ 
I  mean),  and  consecrate  or  sublime  it  from  common  and  ordi- 
nary bread,  but  a  consecrate,  separate,  and  sublimed  person  i 
It  is  to  be  done  either  by  a  natural  power,  or  by  a  supem^-^ 
tural.  A  natural  cannot  hallow  a  thing  in  order  to  Gcod ;  and' 
they  only  have  a  supernatural,  who  have  derived  it  from  Qod„ 
\a  order  to  this  ministration;  who  can  show  that  they  are 
taken  up  into  the  lot  of  that  deaconship,  which  is  the  type 
and  representment  of  that  excellent  ministry  of  Hhe  true  ta«» 
bemacle,'  where  Jesus  himself  does  the  same  thing,  in  i^ 
higher  and  more  excellent  manner. 

8t  This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  kingdom,  to  which,  in 
the  primitive  churph^  n^smy  who  yet  had  given  up  their  namea 

P  Lib,  7.  cap.  31.  et  lib.  8.  cap.  dU.  ^  De  Prsscript. 

r  Lib.  1.  ep.  9,  et  9.  et  lib.  3.  epist.  15. 

■  Apol.  2.  onm  de  lic^rift  rationem  reddit  enm  cdioe  Mcro  qti  son  patidfie.  . 

*  tlseres.  79.  ,         «  Lib.  «.  de  B*pt,  cap.  8. 

s  Lib.  3.  et.  6.  de  Stcerd.  Homil.  51.  et  83.  in  Matt.  etHom.'6.  fed  pop. 
^nlioch. 

7  Contr.  Lacifer.  et  ep,  1.  ad  iHelidor.  et  85:  ad  ETagriam  et  fed  Hedito.  150. 
9t  f  *  Lib.  20.  de  Civ.  cfep.  10.  »  Heb.  x.  29. 
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to  Christ  by  designation  or  solemnity,  were  not  admitted^  so 
mncfa  as  to  the  particit)ation ;  as  the  '  catechameni/  the 
'andientes/  the  * poenitentes/  'neophytes/  and  ' children :*- 
i&nd  the  ministry  of  it  was  not  only  reserved  for  sacred  per* 
sons,  but  also  performed  with  so  much  mysterious  secrecy^' 
tiiat  many  were  not  permitted  so  much  as  to  see.  This  is  that 
rite,  in  which  the  priest  intercedes  for  and  blesses  the  peo-^ 
pk :  offering  in  their  behalf,  not  only  their  prayers,  but  ap- 
plying the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  their  prayers^  and  represent- 
ing them  with  glorious  advantages,  and  titles  of  acceptation, 
which  because  it  was  so  excellent,  celestial,  sacred,  mystical^ 
and  supeniatural/it  raised  up  the  persons  too ;  that  the  mi-« 
nisterial.  priesthood  in  the  church,  might,  according  to  the 
nature  of  all  great  employments,  pass  an  excellency  and  ^ 
«alue  upon  the  ministers. 

-  d.  And  therefore  according  to  the  natural  reason  of  reli-^ 
gion,  and  the  devotion  of  all  the  world,  the  Christians,  be- 
cause they  had  the  greatest  reason  so  to  do,  did  honour  their 
clergy  with  the  greatest  veneration  and  esteem.  It  is  with- 
pat  a  metaphor, '  regale  sacerdotium,' '  a  royal  priesthood,'  so 
St.  Peter**; — which  although  it  be  spoken  in  general  of  the 
Christian  church,  and,  in  an  improper  large  sense,  is  verified 
of  the  people ;  yet  it  is  so  to  be  expounded,  as  that  parallel 
place  of  the  book  of  Moses  %  from  whence  the  expression  is 
borrowed,  '^  Ye  shall  be  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  na- 
tion ;"  which  plainly,  by  the  sense  and  analogy  of  the  Mo* 
4toic  law,  signifies  a  nation  blessed  by  God  with  rites  and  ce« 
Irembnies  of  a  separate  religion ;  a  kingdom,  in  which  priests 
are  appointed  by  God, — a  kingdom,  in  which  nothing  is 
more  honourable  than  the  priesthood ;  for  it  is  certain,  the 
Bation^as  famous  in  all  the  world,  for  an  honourable  priest- 
hood j  and  yet  the  people  werie  not  priests,  in  any  sense,  but 
of  a  violent  metaphor.  And  therefore  the  Christian  minis- 
try haying  greater  privileges,  and  being  honoured  with  attrec*. 
tation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  ofiGices  serving 
Ho  a  better  covenant/  may,  with  greater  argument,  be  ac- 
6punted  excellent,  honourable,  and  royal ;  and  all  the  churck 
be  called  'a  royal  priesthood ;'  the  denomination  being  given 
.to  the  whole,  from  the  most  excellent  part ;  because  they  al-i 
together  make  one  body  upder  Christ  the  head,  the  medium 

^IPet.ii.  9.  i'ij^xod.m,  6, . 
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of  the  union  being  the  priests,  the  collectors  of  the  churcb; 
and  itistrument  of  adunation ;  and  *  reddendo  singula  si'ngu* 
lis/  *  dividing  to  each  his  portion'  of  the  expression ;  the 
people  is '  a  peculiar  people/-^the  clergy, '  a  holy  priesthood :- 
and  all  inconjunction»and  for  several  excellences,  'achoac^n 
nation.'  So  that  /3air£Xciov  c^arctyxa  is  the  same  with  ^am^ 
yjuMQ  icp«reii^, '  the  priesthood  of  the  kingdom/  thai  ia» '  th^ 
ministry  of  the  gospel  :'•— for  in  the  New  Testament,  '  the 
kingdom'  signifies  '  the  gospel :'  and  jSckrfXcioc  is  the  same 
with  cvoyycXiKoc, '  kingly'  is  '  of  or  belonging  to  the  gospel:' 
for  therefore  it  is  observable,  it  is  not /3cMnXeicov  but  )3aar(X€i6v 
!%tNirev^a,  not  weU  rendered  by  the  Vulgar  Latin  '  regale  sa- 
cerdotium ;'  as  if 'kingly'  were  the  appellative  Or  epithet  of 
this  priesthood ;  it  is  '  regium/ '  a  priesthoiod  appeirtaining  tp 
the  kingdom'  of  the  gospel ;  and  thepciestbein^^uokecate^ 
distirlctly  from  the  peopb,  '  the  priests  of  diektng^to/  and 
the  '  people  of  the  kingdom,'  are  all '  holy  and  c]aio$ifti>;*  but 
in  their  several  manner :  the  priesits  of  the  kingdom  tho9e,--« 
the  people  of  the  kingdom,  tJbiese ;  to  bring  or  defsign  a  spi^ 
ritual  sacrifice,  the  priest  to  offer  it ;  ox  altogether  to  sacrir 
fice;  the  priest  by  bis  proper  ministry,  th^  people  by  their 
^bssent,. conjunction,  and  a,ssistance,  chosen  to  serve  God,  not 
Only  in  their  own  forms^  but  under  the  ministrations  of  an 
honourable  priesthood. 

10.  And  in  all  the  descent  of  Christian  religion  it  was  in* 
deed  honourable:  *H  phi  tc/QKixrvvv  rcXiTrai  mr^c  TnCy  ra^iv 
Sc  cirovpavjoxy  iyu  rayfiimtity  saith  St.  Chrysiostoin  ^ ;  *'  The 
Christian  priesthood  does  its  ministry  and  is  perfected  on 
earth,  but  hath  the  beauty,  order,  and  excellency,  of  the  hea- 
i^enly  hosts."  So  that  I  shall  not  need  to  take  notice  of  the 
^'  lamina  aurea,"  which  Polycrates  ^  reports  St*  John  to  have 
Ivom  in  token  of  bii^  '  royal  priesthood,'  **  a  wreath  of  gold^' 
(so  also  did  St.  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as  St^  Jerome 
and  Epiphanius^  report);  nor  die  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
tribute,  their  authority  with  the  people,  their  great  donativey 
and  titles  of  secular  advantage ;  these  were  accidental  to  the 
ministry,  and  celled  upon  the  favour  of  princes,  and  dlevx>tioii 
of  the  people  ;  and  if  they  had  been  more,  yet  are  less  th^tt 
the  honours  God  bad  bestowed  upon  it:  for  certainly  there 

d  Lib,  3.  dc  Saocr.  «  Apad  Easebi  Hift,  lib.  5.  cap,  25. 
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is  not  ft  greater  degree  of  power  in  tbe  worlds  than  Uo  remit 
linil  >etliin  sins,  and  to  Gonsecrate  the  sacraniental  symbols 
k&to'tbe  mysterioiisness  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  nor  a 
greater  honour/ than  that  Godwin  heaven,  should  ratify  what 
the  priedt  ddes  on  earth  ;  and  should  admit  him  to  handle 
the  sacrifiee  of  the  world,  and  to  present  the  same,  which,  in 

heaven,  19  presented  by  the  eterhcd  Jesus.        . 

*■     .  ■      '        ,  •  > 

,  ''si  ^vsiaq  mfAwntq  avaifM&xrovq  Uff,tq, 

''  St  •\>xij(<Sen  TAfAixt  fxtyMtvhii,  S'ftiyaXoiO 

II.  So  Gregory  Nazianzen  describes  the  honour  and  mys- 
ieripusness  of  the  ,pries£'s  power  :  "  They  minister  the  spi- 
ritual and  unbloody  sacrifice ;  they  are.  honourable  guardians 
of  sQuls ;  they  bear  the  work  of  Go4  in  their  hands."-r-And 
St.  Jerome  speaking  of  these  words  of  St.  Paul «,  **  I  am  or- 
dained a  preacher  and  an  apostle:" — ^"Quod  Paulus  ait, 
'apostolus  Jesu  Christi',  tale  mihi  videtur  quasi  dixisset, 
prsBfectus  praetorio  Augusti  CsDsaris,  magister  exercitus  TiT 
berii  imperatoris.*'  And  a  little  after,  "  Grandem  inter  Chris- 
tianps  sibi  vindicans  dignitatem,  apostolum.s^  Christi  titula 
pr^enotavit,  ut  lectures  ex  ipsa  nominis  auctoritate  deterreret, 
indicans  dmnes  qui  Christo  crederent,  debere  esse  sibi  sub* 
jectos."  And  therefore  St.  Chrysostom  says,  it  is  the  trick 
of  heretics^  not  to  give  to  bishops  titles  of  iheuc  eminency 
and  honour,  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  them  :  '^  Ut  diabo- 
ijxsj,  it^  etiaju  ^juilibet  facit  hcereticus  vehementissimus  ia 
tempor<p  persecutipnis,  loquens.  cum,  pontifice,  nee  eum  vp-* 
Cf^t  pootifipem^,  nee  archiiepiscopum,  nee  religiosissimum,  nee 
sanctum»sed quid?/ Reverentia.tua,^&c.  nomina illi  adducit 
c.ommunia*  ^us  negans  auctoritatem :  diabolus  hoe  tunc  fecit 
laDeo."— It  is  KaOapriKh  ra^ig  and  Secucpircic^,  'a  separating 
a.nd  purifying  order  of  men/  so  Dioaysius  calls  it :  but  Nazi- 
anzen  I*  speaks  greater  and  more  glorious  words,  and  yet  what 
is  no  more  than  a  sober  truth:  for  he  calls  the  priest  rov  fitr 
avyeXcov  frrriffofityovy  Katjier  apyayyekdjv  So^aS^ovra^  Kai  em 
TO  aviai  Ovtnaarripiov  avairiyLypavra  rag  Ovfflagy  km  Xpierr^criivcc- 
pEvaavtay  Kai,  ro  fieiCov  eiTTCiv,  Oeov  laofULtvov,  Kai  OcoTToiTicravra. 
"He  stands  with  angels,  and  is  magnified  with  archangels; 

fie  sehds  sacrifices  to  a  celestial  altar,  and  is  consecrated  in 

t  iTim.  i.S.  *  Orit.  1; 
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the  priesthodd  of  Christ,  a  divine  person,  and  an  instrument 
of  making  others  so  too."  I  shall  add  no  more  as  to  thi^ 
particular.  The  express  precepts  of  God  in  Scripture »  ar^ 
written  in  great  characters,  there  is  a  "  double  honour  to"  be 
given  to  the  ecclesiastical  rulers :  "  Rulers  that  also  labour 
in  the  word  and  doctrine :"  there  is  obedience  due  to  them, 
*' obedience  in  all  things^  and  estimation^  and  lov^,  vir^p  l< 
vepiwou,  very  abundantly;  esteem  such  very  highly  for  their 
work's  sake ;  a  communicating  to  them  in  all  good  things :" 
and  their  offices  ^  are  described  to  be  great,  separate,  busy, 
eminent,  and  profitable; — they  are  "rulers;  presidents;  set 
over  us  in  the  Lord ;  taking  care  for  us ;  labouring  in  doc- 
trine ;  spiritual  persons ;  restorers  of  them  that  were  over- 
taken in  a  fault;  curates  of  souls ;  siich  as  must  give  ah  ki^ 
count  for  them  ;  the  salt,  the  light  of  the  world ;  ishepherds  ;"* 
and  much  more,  signifying  work,  and  rule,  and  care,  and  ho- 
nour.  But  next  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  there  can  no  more  be 
said  concerning  the  honour  of  the  sacred  order  of  the  clergy, 
than  is  said  by  St.  Chrysostomin  his  books  '  de  Sacerdotio,' 
and  St.  Ambrose, '  de  Dignitate  Sacerdotali  ;*  and  bo  gireatei' 
thing  can  be  supposed  communicated  to  men  than  t6  be  thfe 
'ministers  of  God/ in  the  great  conveyances  of  grace,  an^ 
*  instruments  of  God'  in  the  pardon  of  sins,  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  in  the  guidance  tod  conduct 
of  souls.  And  this  was  the  style  of  the  church,  calling*  bi- 
shops and  priests,  according  to  their  respective  capacity,* 
•* stewards  of  the  grace  of  God;  leadei^S  of  the  blind}  a* 
light  of  them  that  sit  in  darkness ;  instructors  of  the'  ignoU' 
rant;  teachers  of  babes;  Stars  in  the  world  ;  atnoiigst^noitf 
ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world ;"  and  that  is  Scripture  4;bQ;' 
stars  in  Christ's  rijght  hand;  lights  set  upon  the  candlesticks.* 
And  now  supposing  th^se  premises,  if.  Christendom  bad  xiOt^ 
paid  proportionable  esteem  to  them,  they  had  neither  kfiiown* 
bow  to  value  religion,  or  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  But* 
that  .all  Christendom  ever  did  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to' 
the  clergy  and  religious  veneration,  is  a  certain  argument 
that,  in  Christian  religion,  the  distinction  of  the  clergy  from* 

«  1  rim.  y.  17.  Heb.  xiii.  17.  1  Thesi.  r,  1«.  Gal.  ▼!.  1, 
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'the  laity  id  supposed  as  a^  prsecdgnitum,*.  a  principle  of  the 
institution.  I  end  this  with  the  words  of  the  seventh  generd 
council"*::  "It  is  manifest  to  all  the  world,  that,intheprij3str 
hood,  there  is  order  and  distinction;  and  to  observe  ihe  or* 
dinations  and  elections  of  the  priesthood  with  strictness  and 
severity,  is  well-pleasing  to  God." 


SECT.  VI. 


1.  As  soon  as  God  began  to  constitute  a  church,  and  6x  the 
priesthood,  which,  before,  was  very  ambulatory,  arid  dispen- 
sed into  all  families,  but  even'  officiated  by  the  'major-domo,' 
God  gives  the  power,  and  designs  the  person.  Arid  therefor^ 
Moses  consecrated  Aaron,  *'  agitatus  d  Deo  consecrationis 
pripcipe,"  saith  Dionysins  ^ ;  Moses  performed  the  externa) 
rites  of  designation,  but  God  was  the  consecrator:  ti}v  Upc^uir 

ff  Moses  appointed  Aaron  to  the  priesthood,  and  gave  him  the 
order,.butit  was  only  as  the  minister  and  deputy  of  Gpd>  undeif 
God  the  chief  consecrator®." — "  And  no  man  taketh  upon 
him  this  honour,  but  he  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron,'^ 
9aith  St.  Paul.  For  in  every  priesthood,  God  designed-  and 
appointed  the  n^inistry,  and  collates  a  power,  or  makes  the 
person  gracious :  either  gives  him  a  spiritual  ability  of  doing 
something  which  others  ^ave  not;  or  if  he  be  only  employed 
in  praying  and  presenting  sacrifices  of  beasts^  for  the  people^ 
.yel;^ that'sUch;  a  pefsoti  should  be  admitted  to  a  nearer  address 
and  in  behalf  of  the  people,  must  depend  upon  God's  accept 
tation,  and  therefore  upon  divine  constitution :  for  there  caq 
be  no  reason  jgiveh  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  why  God  will 
accept  the  intermediation  of  one  man  for  many,  or  why-^thia 
man,  more  than  another,  who,  possibly,  hath  no  natural  or  ac- 
l^uired  excellency  beyond  many  of  the  people,  except  what 
Cod  himself  makes,  after  the  constitution  of  the  person.  If 
a  spiritual  power  be  necessary  to  the  ministration,  it  is  cer- 
tain, none  can  give  it  but  the  fountain  and  theprinciple  of  the 

»  Cao.  14.  ''OTt  T<tfic  ifAVoKittvirai  h  tipaw-wji  not  veio'iv  of/JuXot,  not  ot«  to  it 
«  Bccles.  Hierarch  Dionys.  ibid. 
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Spirit's  emmation.  Or  if  the  ^raciousneiaimd^teeifet  oi  ibe 
person  be  raqaired,  tbat  abo  b^iig  mrbitrsryr  pretemaiiural, 
and  chosen^  miurt.  derive  from-tliediFitie'electtdti::  tot -Q^ 
cannot  be  prescribed  onto  by  us,  whom  he  sbi^  hear,  and 
whom  heiUiall  entertain  in  a  mare*  immediate  adchness,: and 
freer  intercourse.  .  .    ,       .  .f. 

2.  And  this  is  divinely  taught  us  by  the  example  of  the 
High-priest  himself :  who,  because  he  derived  all  power  from 
his  Father,  and  all  his  graciousness  and  favour  in  the  office  of 
priest  and  mediator,  was  also  personally  chosen  and  sent, 
and  took  not  the  honour  but  as  it  descended  on  him  from 
Odd,  that  the  honour  and  the  power,  the  ability  and  the^'mi- 
nistry,  might  derive  lirom  the  same  fountaiii.    "  Christdtil 
not  glorify  bimsrif  to  become ' high-priest^/^    Honour. may 
be  deserved  by  oursdves,  but  always  comes  fi!om  others :.  mid 
because  there  is  na  greater  honour  than^'  to  be  ordsined  ibr 
men  in  things  pertaining  to  God/  every  man  must  say  aa 
our  blessed  Higlnpriest  said  of  himself, ''  If  I  honour  inyi^}^ 
my  honour  is  nothing :  it  is  God  that  honoureth  m«i-'i^F«» 
Christ,  being  the  fountain  of  evangelical  ministry,  ia  the^inea- 
sure  of  our  dispensations,  and  the  rale  of  ecclesiastical  Md*> 
nomy  2  and  therefore  we  must  not  arrogate  any  power  ttevK 
ourselves,  or  from  a  less  authority  than  our  Lord  and  Master 
did  :  and  this  is  true  and  necessary  in  the  gospeli  rathertbaft 
in  any  ministry  or  priesthood  that  ever  was,  because  of  tht 
collation  of  so  inany  estcellent  and  supernatural  abilities^ 
which  derive  from  Christ  upon  his  ministers,  in  order  to  tha 
work  of  the  gospel.  .r.-:;^ 

3.  And  the  apostles  understood  their  duty  iii:4his  fmrtif 
cular>  as  in  all  things  else ;  for  when  "they  had  rsecetveidi  aH 
this  power  from  above,  they  were  careftil  to  consign  the  truth; 
that  although  it  be  avOpwirivn  ro^iC  it  is  Otia  -j^a/cnc*  *  a  divitt# 
grace  in  human  ministry,'  and'that  although  niei  '4liv6pwnap 
JcadtWaraf,  yet  ov^  iavrtf  ric  tijiA  n/Ltnv  Xafi^avH^  that  is,  **  ha 
that  is  ofdained  by  men,  yet  receives  his  power  from  God'  ^'^ 
not  at  all  by  himself,  and  from  no  man,  as  from  the  fbuntaiu 
of  his  po^ver:  and  this,  I  say,  the  apostles  were  careful  to  con* 
sign  in  the  first  instance  of  ordination  in  the  case  of  Matthias*^/ 
"  Thou,  Lord,  show,  which  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen :" 
God  was  the  elector,  and  they  the  ministers^  and  tbja/b^iog 

P  H6h.  V.  5.  n  Heb.  y.  1.  '  AcU,  i.  24.  ' 
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-at  tlie  first b^cming  of  Chtisttatuty,  in  the  very  fimi  desigiiar 
tidft  of  an  ecclei^asttcal  person,  was  of  sufficient  inflacssoe 
<»tto  the  religion  forever  after ;  and  taught  ns  t9. derive  all 
eleri<ml  power  from  Ood;  and  tbet«fore  by  such  iheam  and 
tounisftttea  whickhitnaelf  hath  appointed,  bnt^  in  no  handyto 
h^  inviaded^  or  aiirprised  in  the  entrance,  or  polluted  in  the 
exet^ution* 

4k  Thifi  descend^  in  the  succession  of  the  churcji^^  dopr 
trine  for  ever,  **  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost/'  said  Christ  to  bt^ 
a|)03tles,  when  he  enabled  them  with  priesdy  power:  ai^Si, 
Paul  to  the  bishops  of  Asia  said, ''  The  Holy  Ghof  1^  ha^ 
made  you  bishops  or  overseers:" — "  because  no  mortal  man#|i^ 
angel,  or  archangel,  nor  any  other  created  power,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  sUone,  hath  constituted  this  order,"  saithSt.  Chryeoi- 
jtom  '•  And  this  very  thing,  besides  the  matter  of  &et^  aa4 
the  plain  donation  of  the  power  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  ism* 
timated  by  the  words  of  Christ  otherwhere  :  '*  Pray  ye,  there^ 
for«,  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  that  he  will  send  labourers  into 
his  harvest."  Now  his  mission  is  not  only  a  designing  of  tbe^ 
peraonsi  but  enabling  them. with  powers  because  he  never 
commands  ct  work,  but  he  gives  abilities  to  its  performance : 
and  therefore  still  in  every  designation  of  the  person,  by  what- 
ever ministry  it  be  done,  either  that  ministry  is  by  God  coiv- 
atituted  to  be  the  ordinary  means  of  conveying  the  abilities, 
or  else  God  himself  ministers  the  grace  immediately.  It  must 
x>f  n^essity  come  from  him  some  way  or  other :  Ilaim  Socric 
fiyaSril  ^ai  irSv  %i>^^a  reXeioy  awJiiv  iori.— St  James*  hat^ 
adopted  it  into  the  family  of  evangelical  truths^  Ilav  Sufpvhf 
M'^^6vj  and  therefore  nav  Stopi^fia  Tikuon-iKov,  ^  ^^  Ev^ry 
perfect  gift,  and  therefore  every  perfecting  gift,"  which  in 
the  style  of  the  church  is  the  gift  of  ordination^  '^  is  froqi 
above ;"  the  gifts  of  perfecting  the  persons  of  the  bierarch]^ 
and  ministry  evangelical : — wbi<^h  thing  is  further  intin^ate^ 
by  St.  Paul"  ;  "  Now  he  which  stablisheth  ^s  with  yov^,  d^^ 
XpKTTov,  in  order  to  Christ  and  Christian  religion,  is  God:"  aijd 
that  his  meaning  be  understood  concerning  the  (i$(iai^<ri^ 
aTTooToXiKri  of  establishing  him  in  the  ministry,  he  adds  ^,  km 
Xpiaag  fj/Liac  o  Oeog, "  and  he  which  anointeth.  us,  is  God,  and 

•'■*■•.■  ■ 

*  Cbrysost.  lib.  3.  de  Sacerdot.  Qoippe  non  morialis  qoispnn,  non  angelas,  nto 
ftrtbatt^dofs,  lion  alia  quievis  creata  poteatia,  sed  ipae  Paradetfis  ordinetn  ejiisinp4i 
disposuit.  <Jame»,i.  17.  «  ^Cor.i.  21.  .    .»V«r»*a. 
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]iath  sealed  us  with  an  earnest  of  his  Spirit  [unctiohj,  andcoit*- 
«ignation  and  establishing  by  the  Holy  Spirit  :'*  the  very  styk 
of  the  charch  for  ordination,  Tourov  o  Uarnp  ay^>payiff£Vo  Gfbc^ 
it  was  said  ^  of  Christ, "  Him  hath  the  Father  sealed,"  that  i«i 
ordained  him  the  priest  and  the  prophet  of  the^world,  and 
this  he  plainly  spoke  as  their  apostle  and  president  in  reli- 
gion :  "  Not  as  lords  over  your  faith,  but  fellow-workers;"  he 
spake  ■  of  himself  and  Timothy,  concerning  whose  ministry  iiji 
'Oriier  to  them,  he  now  gives  account  t  XP"^"^  ®  ©^c»  and 
<f^payuraficvoQ  6  ©toe,  God  anoints  the  priest,  and  God  con- 
signs him  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  is  the  '  principle  qu®- 
'situm/  that  is  '  the  main  question/ 

6.  And  therefore  the  author  of  the  books  of  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,  giving  the  'rationale'  of  the  rites  of  ordination, 
says  that  the  priest  is  made  so  &'  dvappti<rtv  *  by  way  of  pro^ 
claiming'  and  publication  of  the  person  ;  signifying,  **.that 
the  holy  man  that  consecrates,  is  but  the  proclaimer  of  th'^ 
'divine  election*,"  but  not  by  any  human  power  or  proper 
grace  does  lie  give  the  perfect  gift  and  consecrate  the  person. 
*  And  Nazianzen  **,  ispeaking  of  the  rites  of  ordination;  hatH 
this  expression, "  with  which  the  divine  grace  is  proclaimed  i^ 
and  Billius  renders  it  ill  by  '  superinvocatur/  He  makes  thfe 
power  of  consecration  to  be  'declarative;'  which  indeed  is  a 
'lesser  expresision  of  a  fuller  power,  but  it  signifies  as  much 
as  the  whole  comes  to  ;  for  it  must  mean,  God  does  transmit 
the  grace  at  or  by  or  in  the  exterior  ministry;  and  th<> 
minister  is  eK^avropcK&c,  *a  declarer,'  not  by  the  word  of 
tis  mouth,  distinct  from  the  work  of  his  hand;  but  by  the 
"ministry,  he  declares  the  work  of  God,  then  wrought  iu  tfiei 
person  suscipient.  And  thus  in  absolution,  the  priest  de^ 
-Glares  the  act  of  God  pardoning,  not  that  he  is  apreacher-only 
•of  the  pardon  upon  certain  conditions,  but  that  he  is  not  the 
principal  agent,  but  by  his  ministry  'declares'  and  ministers 
the  effect  and  work  of  God.  And  this  interpretation  is  clear 
•in  the  instance  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  where  not  only  the 
priest  but  the  people  do  icorcryyfXXav  'declare'  the  Lord's 

y  John,  v'u  27.  "       . 

•  Ou;^  Jti  jtV(Nivof(fv  {^Sv  tH^  9rto^n«c»  a\Ka,  ffint^yoi  icfxHf,  &c. 

.;^ft$(T(  roue  TiXoufcfivouc  iirl  rhv  It^av  ayon  r^KMt^n* . 

h  dit'd  ^i^piq  hwi^fjulirat.   In  Qrat.  in  Laodem  sui  JPalrts. 
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death,  not  by  a  homily,  but  by  yirtue  of  the  mystery  which 
they  participate.  And,  in  the  instance  of  this  present  ques« 
tion,  the  consecrator  does  declare  power  to  descend  from 
God  upon  the  person  to  be  ordained. 

6.  But  thus  the  whole  action^  being  but  a  ministryi  is  a 
declaration  of  the  effect  and  grace  of  God's  Touchsaflng ;  and 
because  God  does  it  not  immediately,— and  also  because  such 
effects  are  invisible  and  secret  operations,  God  appointed  an 
external  rite  and  ministry,  that  the  private  working  of  the 
Spirit  may  become  as  perceived  as  it  can  be,  that  is,  that  it 
^&y>  by  such  rites,  be  declared  to  all  the  world  what  God 
IS  doing,  and  that  man  cannot  do  it  of  himself ;  and  beaidev 
the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  the  very  words  in  the  pre- 
sent allegation  do  to  this  very  sense  expound  tbenasdves  t 
tor  iKfavropuB6c  iari  and  ovk  iiltg.  xapiri  are  the  same  thing, 
and  expressive  of  each  other;  the  consecrator  'declares,  that 
he  doth  not  do  it  by  collation  of  his  own  grace'  or  power,  but 
the  grace  of  God  and  power  from  above. 

7k  And  this  doctrine  we  read  also  in  St.  Cyprian,''  towards 
the  end  of  his  epistle  to  Cornelius:  **  ut  DominuSi  qui  sacer- 
dotes  sibi  in  ecclesiasua  eligere  etconstituere  dignatur,  elec* 
tos  quoque  et  constitutes  sua  voluntate  atque  opitulationa 
tueatur :''  it  is  a  good  prayer  of  ordination,  '*  that  the  Lord, 
who  vouchsafes  to  choose  and  consecrate  priests  in  his  diarcb, 
would  also  be  pleased,  by  his  aid  and  grace,  to  defend  them 
whom  he  hath  so  chosen  and  appointed." — "'  Homo  manum 
imponit,  et  Deus  largitur  gratiam:  sacerdos  imponitsuppUcem 
dextram,  Deus  benedicit  potenti  dextra,''  saith  St.  Ambrose  ^; 
**  Man  imposes  his  hand,  but  God  gives  the  grace  :  the  bishop 
lajra  on  his  hand  of  prayer,  and  God  bLesses  with  his  hand  of 
power.'' — The  effect  of  this  discourse  is  plain ;  the  grace  and 
powers  that  enaUe  men  to  minister  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
gospel^  is  so  wholly  from  God,  that  whosoever  assuoies  it 
frithout  God*s  warrant  and  besides  bis  way,  ministers  with 
a  vain,  sacrilegious,  and  ineffective  hand,— save  only  that  be 
disturbs  the  appointed  order,  and  does  hxmsdf  a  wiscbief. 

«  Epwt.  45. 
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SECT.  VII. 

1.  By  this  ordination,  the  persons  ordained  are  made  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel, — stewards  of  all  its  mysteries,7-rthe 
light,  the  salt  of  the  earth, — the  shepherd  of  the  flock,— r 
curates  of  souls :  these  are  their  offices,  or  their  appellatives^ 
which  you  please :  for  the  clerical  ordination  is  no  other  b,u^ 
a  sanctificatian  of  the  person  in  both  senses ;  that  is^  1  •  A 
separation  of  him  to  do  certain  mysterious  actions  of  reli- 
gion: which  is  that  sanctification,  by  which  Jeremy,  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist  were  sanctified  from  their  mothers* 
wombs.  2'  It  is  also  a  sanctification  of  the  person,  by  the 
increasing,  pr  giving  respectively  to  th^  capacity  of  the  s,us-» 
cipient^  such  graces  as  make  the  person  meet  to  speak  tq 
God,  to  pray  for  the  people,  to  handle  the  mysteries,  arid  ta 
have  influencjB  upon  the  cure. 

2.  The  first  sanctification  is  a  designation  of  the  person  ; 
which  must  of  necessity  be  some  way  or  other  by  God  :.  be- 
cause it  is  a  nearer  approach  to  bim»  a  ministry  of  his  graces^ 
— which,  without  his  appointment,  a  man  mustnot^  cannot  any, 
more  do,  than  a  messenger  can  carry  pardon  to  a  condemne4 
person,  which  his  prince  never  sent.  But  this  separation  of 
the  person,  is  not  only  a  naming  of  the  man  (for  so  far  the 
separation  of  the  person  may  be  previous  to  the  ordination  * 
for  so  it  was  in  the  ordinations  of  Matthias,  and  the  sev^^ 
deacons ;  the  apostles,  iarritrav  86o  '  they  appointed  two,'  be- 
fore God  thoseiby  lot ;  and  the  whole  church  chose  the  seven 
deacoiis,  before  the  apostles  imposed  .hands);  but  the  sepa- 
tation,  or  this  first  sanctification  of  the  person,  is  a  giving 
him  a  power  to  do  such  offices,  which  God  hath  appointed  to 
be  done  to  him^  and  for  the  people ;  which  we  may  clearly 
see  and  understand  in  the  instance  of  Job  ^  and  his  friends : 
for  when  God  would;r  be  entreated  in  behalf  of  Eliphaz  and 
his  companions,  he  gave  order  that.  Job  should  make  the  ad-: 
dress;  *'  Go  to  my  servant ;  he  shall  pray  for  you,  and  him 
will  I  accept."  This  separation  of  a  person  for  the  offices  of 
advocation,  is  the  same  thing  which  I  mean  by  *  this  first 
sanctification ;'  God  did  it,  and  gave  him  a  power  and  au- 
thority to  go  to  him,  and  put  him  into  a  place  of  trust  and 

e  Job,  xlii.  8. 
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favour  about  him,  and  made  him  a  minister  of  the  sacrifice; 
vvhich  is  a  power  and  eminency  above  the  persons  for  whom 
he  was  to  sacrifice,  and  a  power  or  grace  from  God  to  be  iii 
nearness  to  him.     This  I  suppose  to  be  the  great  argument 
for. the  necessity  of  separating  a  certain  order  of  men  fo^ 
ecclesiastical  ministries  :  and  it  relies  upon  these  proposP 
tions.  1.  All  power  of  ordination  descends  from  Cfofl,  arid 
he  it  is  who  sanctifies  and  separates  the  person.  2.  Th0  pries£ 
by  God  is  separate  to  be  the  gracious  person  to  staiid  between 
him  and  the  people.    3.  He  speaks  the  w6rd  of  God,  aiid  re- 
turns the  prayers  and  duty  of  the  people,  and  conveys  thd 
blessings  of  God  by  his  prayer  and  by  his  ministry.     So  thai 
although  every  Christian  must  pray  and  may  be  heard,  yei 
there  is  a  solemn  person  appointed  to  pray  in  public :  and 
though  God's  Spirit  is  given  to  all  that  ask  it,  atid  tlie  prb-^ 
mises  of  the  gospel  are  verified  to  all  that  obey  the  gospet 
of  Jesus,  yet  God  hath  appointed  sacraments  and  solemni^ 
ties,  by  which  the  promises  and  blessings  are  ministered 
more  solemnly,  and  to  greater  effects.     All  the  ordinary  de- 
votions the  people  may  do  alone ;  the  solemn,  ritual,  and  pub- 
lic, the  appointed  minister  only  must  do.     And  if  any  man 
shall  say, — 'Because  the  priest's  ministry  is  by  prayer,  every 
man  can  do  it,  and,  so,  no  need  of  tim  ;' — by  the  same  reasoir 
he  may  say  also,  that '  the  sacraments  are  unnecessary,  because^ 
the  same  effect  which  they  produce,  is  also,  in  some  degree,' 
the  reward  of  a  private  piety  and  devotion.'     Bdt  the  parti-* 
culars  are  to  be  further  proved  and  explicated  as  they  need.  ' 
3.  Now  what  for  illustration  of  this  article  I  have  b'rotiglit* 
from  the  instance  of  Job,  is  true  in  the  ministers  of  tHe  gos^ 
pel,  with  the  superadditioii  of  many  degrees  of  eininency^ 
But  still  in  the  same  kind ;  for  the  power  God  hath  given,  itf 
indeed  mystical ;  but  it  is  not  like  a  power  operating  by  waj^ 
of  natural  or  proper  operation  :  it  is  not '  vis'  but '  fitctiltas;* 
not  an  inherent  quality  that  issues  out  actions  by  way  of  di- 
rect emanation,  like  natural  or  acquired  habitd ;  bat  it  is^  a? 
grace  or  favour  done  to  the  person,  and  a  qualification  ot 
him  '  in  genere  politico ;'  he  receives  a  politic,  public,  anif 
soleinn  capacity,  to  intervene  between  God  and  the  people.' 
And  although  it  were  granted,  that  the  people  could  do  the 
ejctemal  work,  or  the  action  of  chiircli-ministries,  yet  thiey  air^ 
actions  to  no  purpose ;  they  want  the  life  and  the  exoellenc^v 

2h2 
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vnless  they.be  done  by  such  persons,  whom  God  hath  called 
to  it,  and  by  some  means  of  his  own  hath  expressed  hip  pur- 

ppse  to  accept  them  in  such  ministrations. 

4.  And  this  explication  will  easily  be  verified  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  priest's  po.wer,  because  all  the  ministries  of  the 
gospel  are  '  in  genere  orationis'  (unless  we  except  preaclMng, 
in  which  God  speaks  by  his  servants  to  the  people);  the  minis- 
ter by  his  oiBce  is  an  intercessor  with  God,  and  the  word  us^d 
in  Scripture  for  the  priest's  officiating,  signifies  his  praying, 
%HrovfyYovvnav  Si  avrwv  '*  as  they  were  ministering  or  doing 
their  liturgy,"  the  work  of  their  supplications  and  interces- 
sion}  and  therefore  the  apostles  positively  included  all  their 
whole  ministry  in  these  two, — "  but  we  will  give  ourselves  tp 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  prayer;"  the  prayer  of  consecration, 
the  prayer  of  absolution,  the  prayer  of  imposition  of  hands  : 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  pray  and  preach.  And  for  this 
reason  it  was,  that  the  apostles,  in  a  sense  nearest  to  the  let- 
ter, did  verify  the  precept  of  our.  blessed  Saviour,  "  Pray  conr 
tinually,"  that  is,  in  all  the  offices,  acts,  parts,  and  ministries, 
of  a  daily  liturgy. 

,  6.  This  is  not  to  lessen  the  power,  but  to  understand  it:  for 
the  priest's  minist|ry  is  certainly  the  instrument  of  conyeying 
all  the  blessings  of  the  people,  which  are  annexed  to  the  or- 
dinary administration  of  the  Spirit.  But  when  all  the  office, 
of  Christ's  priesthood  in  heaven  is  called  *  intercession'  for  us, 
Itnd  himself  makes  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  effectual  to  Uie 
salvation  and  graces  of  his  church  by  his  prayer,-T-since  we 
arc  ministers  of  the  same  priesthood,  can  there  be  a  greater 
glory  than  to  have  our  ministry  like  to  that  of  Jesus  i  not 
operating  by  virtue  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  but  by  a 
holy,  solemn,  determined,  and  religious  prayer,  in  the  several 
manners  and  instances  of  intercession:  accordipg  to  the  analogy, 
of  all  the  religions  in  the  wp^ld,  whose  most  solemn  mystery, 
ivas  then  most  solemn  prayer :  I  mean  it  in  the  matter  of  sa-, 
crificing;  which  also  is  true  in  the  most  mysterious  solemnity^ 
of  Christianity  in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,, 
which  is  hallowed  and  lifted  up  from  the  common  bread^and 
wine  by  mystical  prayers  and  solemn  invocations  of  God.  And 
therefore  St.  Dionysius  calls  the  form  of  consecration  rtKi9T^ 
ms  £ircKX4flr£ic,  "  prayers  of  consecration  :"  and  St.  .Cyrils  in 
his  third  My Sitagogick  Catechism,  says  the  same  ;>^  The  eu- 
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cliaristica!  bread,  after  the  inTOcatidns  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
not  any  longer  that  common  bread,  but  the  body  of  Christ  V 
6.  For  although  it  be  necessary,  that  die  words,  which, 
in  the  Labn  charch,  hare  been,  for  a  long  time,  called, '  the 
words  of  consecration'  (which  indeed  are  more  properly  '  die' 
words  of  institution*),  shonid  be  repeated  in  every  consecra- 
tion, because  the  whole  action  is  not  completed  according*' 
to  Christ's  pattern,  nor  the  death  of  Christ  so  solemnly  ennn* 
ciated  without  them,  yet  even  those  words  also  are  part  of  a' 
mystical  prayer:  and  therefore  as  they  are  not  only  intended* 
there  ev  cfSa  Saiyritnto^,  *'  by  way  of  history"  or  narration,  as* 
St.  Basil  ^  mistakes ;  so  also  in  the  most  ancient  litui^es,' 
they  were  not  only  read  &iryi|^arcKb>c9  or  as  a  mere  narrative,' 
but  also  with  the  form  of  an  address,  or  invocation :  ''  Fiat' 
hie  panis  corpus  Christi,  et  fiat  hoc  vinam  sanguis  Christi,**' 
''  Let  this  bread  be  made  the  body  of  Christ,"  8cc.     So  it* 
is  in  St.  James's  liturgy,  St.  Clement's,  St.  Mark's,  and  the 
doctors'.     And  in  the  very  recitation  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, the  people  ever  used  to  answer, '  Amen ;'  which  inti*' 
mates  it  to  have  been  a  consecration  '*in  genere  orationis,'* 
called  by  St.  Paul  *  benediction,'  or  the  bread  of  blessing/ 
And  therefore  St.  Austin  ^  expounding  these  words  of  St. 
Paul,  '^  Let  prayers  and  supplications  and  intercessions  and' 
giving  of  thanks  be  made,"  saith,  "  Eligo  in  his  verbis  hoc' 
intelligere,  quod  omnis  vel  pene  omnis  frequentat  ecclesia,- 
ut  ^recationes  accipiamus  dictas,  quas  fecimus  in  celebra* 
tione  sacramentorum,  antequam  illud,  quod  est  in  Domini 
mensa,  accipiat  benedici ;  orationes,  cum  benedicitur,  et  ad 
distribuendum  comminuitur;  quam  totam  orationem  pene 
omnis  ecclesia  Dominieiorationecondudit"  The  words  and 
form  of  consecration  he  calls  by  the  name  of  *  orationes,' 
'  supplications;'  ^  the  prayers  before  the  consecration,  *  preces;^ 
and  all  the  whole  action  *  oratio :'  and  this  is  according  to  the 
style  and  practice  and  sense  of  the  whole  church,  or  very  near 
the  whole.    And  St.  Basil '  saith^  that  there  is  more,  necessary' 

iXKa,  0-atf4M  XfimS,  Cap.  olL  de  Eodes.  Hier, 
'  In  Bxposit.  litnrg. 
*  Kpbt.  59.  q.  5.  ^ 

fMv  'ng  ^ikoyuK  'rk  rS9  kyian  hfuf  XATsXlXotvif ;  ou  >«kf  tovtmc  <I^^MfO«,  Sf  •  iinm- 
i^^^*  *^f^  '>^  fM/€rnfU9  TW  (^X^*  Cap,  27.  de  Spir.  S,  - 
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to  consecration,  than  the  words  recited  by  the  apoAtleftaDdiif 
the  evangelists :  '^  The  words  of  invocation  in  the  itkowiiig 
the  bread  of  eucharist,  and  thecup  of  blessing,  who  pf  all  the 
Slants  have  left  to  us  i  For  we  are  not  content  with  those  which 
the  Apostle  and  the  evangelists  mention:  but  before  and 
%fter,  we  say  other  words  having  great  power  towards  the  mys- 
tery, Ik  Trig  aypd<l^ov  SidatXKakiag  irapakafipvreg,  *  which  we  have 
ieoeived  by  tradition/ "  The  words  set  down  in  Scripture 
they  retained  as  a  part  of  the  mystery  co-operating  to  tiie 
^lemnity,  manifesting  the  signification  of  the  rite,  the  glory 
of  the  change,  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  memory  of  the  sacrifice :  but  this  great  work  which 
all  Christians  knew  to  be  done  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  priest 
did  obtain  by  prayer  and  solemn  invocation  :  according  to 
the  saying  of  Proclus  of  Constantinople,  speaking  of  the  tra« 
dition  of  certain  prayers  used  in  the  mysteries,  ai^d  incited 
by  the  a.postles,  as  it  was  said,  but  especially  in  St.  James's 
liturgy:  *'  By  these  prayers  (saith  h^)  they  expected  the  coming 
oft^ie^Holy  Ghost,  that  his  divine  presence  might  make  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  mixed  with  water^  to  become  the  body  and 
blood  of  our,  blessed  Saviour." 

.7.  .^nd  St.  Justin  Martyr''  very  often  calls  the  eucl^arist^ 
/f  food  made  sacrament^  and  eucharistical  by  prayer  ;"  and 
Qrigen^  "  We  eat  the  bread  holy,  and  made  the  body  of  Chifidt 
by  pifayer :"  "  verbo  D^i  et  per  oSsecrationem  sanctificatos/' 
V  bread  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  prayer,"-  viz. 
^he  prayer  of  cpnsecration :— ^'*  prece  mystica"  is  St.  Austin's"* 
fsgpression  of  it: — ;"Corpus  Christi  et  sanguinem  dicinfus 
i^ludtantum,  qu9d^  ex  fructibus  terrae  acceptum,^t  prece  mya- 
tfica  cpnsj^cratum,  rit^  sumimus:"  "That  only  we  caU.  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  whjch  we  repeiye  of  the  fn^its  of 
liie  earthy. 8^i^d  being  consecrated  by  the  mystical  pray^^r,  we 
^k€i .Recording  to  the  rite."-7-And  St.  Jerome''  chides  the  in- 
s^olency  pf  some  deacons  towards  priests,  upon  this  ground : 
y  l^ho  can  suffer,  that  the  ministers  of  widows  andt^l)!^ 
should  advance  themselves  above  those,  at  whose  prayers  the 

1  Apol.  S.  pro  Cbristianis,  lib.  8.  coutra  CeU.  UfaffayiiAktWi  Sfropf  iflrd/cMir  ffSfjuL 
ytvofxivovq  it^  Tiiv  svj(nv  iyUut  rt,  MatU  xr. 

n»  Lib.  3.  de  Tri.  cap.  4. 
'    °  Quis  paliatar  at  mensardm  et  vldiiaram  minister  f^apra  eos  se  tamidum  efferal, 
a^  (jliioruitf  precei^,  Christ!  corpus  fcangaUqae  oonfidtur  f 
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body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  exhibited  or  made  presentiai." 
•♦--r  add /only  the  words  of  Damascen  "*;  '*The  bread  and  wine 
are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  supernatu- 
pally  by  invocation  and  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
i  8.  Now*  whether  this  consecration  by  prayer,  did  mean  to 
redace  the  words  of  institution  to  the  sense  and  significatioii 
o£  a  prayer,  or  that  they  mean,  the  consecration  was  madd 
by  the  other  prayers  annexed  to  the  narrative  of  the  institu- 
tion, according  to  the  several  senses  of  the  Greek  and  Latia 
^urch  P,  yet  still  the  ministry  of  the  priest,  whether  in  the 
words  of  consecration  or  in  the  annexed  prayers,,  is  sstill  by 
way  of  prayer.  Nay,  further  yet,  the  whole  mystery  itself  if 
operative  in  the  way  of  prayer,  saith  Cassander**  in  behalf 
of  the  school  and  of  all  the  Roman  church.  Ai\d  indeed  St« 
Ambrose,  and  others  of  the  fathers  in  behalf  of  the  church 
Catholic,  "Nunc  Christus  offertur, sed  offertur  quasi  homo, 
quasi  recipiens  passionem,  et  offert  ^eipsum  quasi  sacetdos« 
ut  peccata  nostra  dimittat  hie  in  imagine,  ibi  in  veritate,  ubi 
a^ud  Patrem  quasi  advocatus  interveiiit/'  So  that  what  the 
priest  does  here,  being  an  imitation  of  what  Christ  does  in 
heaven,  is,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  solemn  prayer  and  by  thu 
representing  the  action  and  passion  of  Christ,  which  is  effec* 
tual  in  the  way  of  prayer  and  by  the  exhibiting  it  to  God  by 
a  solemn  prayer  and  advocation,  in  imitation  of,  and  unioa 
with,  Christ.  All  the  whole  office  is  an  office  of  intercession, 
as.i^  passes  from  the  priest  to  God,  and  from  the  people  to 
God.  And  then  for  that  great  mysteriousness,  which  is  the 
sacramental  change,  which,  is  that  which  passes  from  God 
unto  the  people  by  the  priest,  that  also  is  obtained  and  effected 
V  by  way  of  prayer.  For  since  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  conse* 
cralor,  eith^  be  is  called  down  by  the  force  of  a  certain. num- 
ber of  syllables, — ^which  that  he  will  verify,  himself  hath  no 
wher«  described.  And  that  he  means  not  to  do  it,  he  hath 
foirjy  intimated,  in  setting  down  the  institution  in  words  of 
great  vicinity  to  express  the  sense  of  the  mystery,— but  y^t  of 
so  much  difference  and  variety,  as  will  show,  this  great  change 
id  not  wrought  by  such  certain  and  determined  words,  '  the 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,'  so  it  is  in  St.  Matthew  and  St. 

0*0  TiJ;  .wg»96^8«?  5grof  •7y(fc   «  ^i«  ▼??  i<mK\fi<rtoog  tui   iVKpoirfigiM^   rov  aytou 
mfiufAatoi  vm^^Sii  /AtVAirot^Jvrai  tU  'w  erSfjiA  rw  Xf^"^^*  xai-To  af/ua.  Lib.  4.  de 
Ftde^oap.l*.  Vide  Optat.  lib.  6.  contra  Phrmeii. 
-  P  St.-€y|Mrian,  \\%  r«  cop.  nit;  Bnsebf^vlteihMii.'  sem.  5.  de  PlMOfit. 
1  De  Iterations  in -CoQsoltfiU 
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Hark;  'the  New  Testament  in  my  blood/  so  St.Panl  and 
St.  Luke ;  "  My  body  which  is  broken,  my  body  which  is- 
given/'  8cc.  and  to  tJiink  otherwise/ is  so  near  the  gentile 
rites^  and. the  mysteries  of  Zoroastres,  and  the.secret  ope-: 
rations  of  the  Enthei,  and  the  heathen  priests;  that  lu^less 
God  had  declared  expressly  such  a  power  to  be  affixed  to 
the  recitation  of  such  certain  words,  it  is  not,  with  too 
much  forwardness,  to  be  supposed  true  in  the  spirituality  of 
the  gospel.  •  j 

9.  But  if  the  Spirit  descends  hot  by  the  force  of  sylla- 
bles, it  folb ws  he  is  called  down  by  the  prayers  of  the  churchy 
presented  by  the  priests; — which  indeed  is  much  to  the  ho* 
nour  of  God  and  of  religion,  an  endearment  of  our  duty;  is 
according  t^  the  analogy  of  the  gospel,  and  a  proper  action 
or  part  of  spiritual  sacrifice;^  that  great  excellency  of  evange* 
lical  religion,  .» 

10.  For  what  can  be  more  apt  and  reasonable  to  bring 
any  great  blessing  from  God  than  prayer,  which  acknow- 
ledges him  the  fountain  of  blessing,  and  yet  puts  us  into  a 
capacity  of  receiving  it  by  way  of  moral  predisposition,  that 
holy  graces  may  descend  into  holy  vessels,  by  holy  minis** 
tries  and  conveyances  ?  And  none  are  more  fit  for  the  em- 
ployment than  prayers,  whereby  we  bless  God,  and  bless  the 
symbols,  and  ask  that  God  may  bless  us,  and  by  which  every 
thing  is  sanctified,  viz.  'by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer^' 
that  is,  by  God's  benediction  and  our  impetration; — ac-* 
cording  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  saying  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  "  Man  lives  by  every  word  that  proceeds  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God  :"  that  is,  by  God's  blessing ;  to  which,  prajrec 
is  to  be  joined,  that  we  may  co-operate  with  God  in  a  way' 
most  likely  to  prevail  with  him.  And  they  are  excellent 
words  which  GassanderT  hath  said  to  the  purpose;  "  Some 
apostolical  churches  from  the  beginning  used  such  solemn 
prayers  to  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries ;  and  Christ  hina* 
self,  beside .  that  be  recited  the  words  (of  institution),  he 
blessed  the  symbols  before  and  after,  and  sung  an  ecclesiastical 
hymn."  And  therefore  the  Greek  churches,  which  have  with' 
more  severity  kept  the  first  and  most  ancient  forms,  of  ponV 
secration  than  the  Latin  church,  affirm  that  the  consecration 

'  Atqpie  i)iBo  ad^^  ere^Q  4po9tjdiipa8  ipsa^,  j{(m  inde  ab  initio,-  eooleaias.  pdiqino 
hojasmoUi  preoes  ad  m jsteiiohim .  eelebratipnem  adUbaisse;  iind  Chrijtiuii  ip^ijai. 
pou  8ul&  verlKMfv  recitati<M)e,  sed  etiam  eiil<>gi4  ante  ipsam  mjrsteriontiii  ooofae* 
iioDem,  et  postea  b^nuio  osam  faiase  naDifestom  est.  De  Iteralione. 
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ift  made  by  solemn  invocation  alone;  and.  the  tery  recitation 
of  the  words  spoken  in  the  body  of  a  prayer,  are  used  for  ar- 
gument to  move  God  to  hallow  the  gifts,  and  as  an  expres- 
sion and  determination  of  the  desire.     And  this*  Gabriel  of 
Philadelphia  observes  out  of  an  apostolical  liturgy,  "  The 
words  .of  our  Lord  wponyovfxivwg  *  antecedently,'  and  by  way 
of  institution  and  incentive,  are  the  form,  together  with  the 
words,  which  the  priest  afterward  recites,  according  as  it  is 
set  down  in  the  divine  liturgy."  It  is  supposed  he  means  the 
liturgy  reported  to  be  made  by  St.  James,  which  is  of  the 
nost  aiiioieht  use  in  the  Greek  church.     And  all  liturgies  in 
the  world  in  their  several  canons  of  commupion,  do  now,  and 
did  for  ever,  mingle  solemn  prayers  together  with  recitation 
of  Christ's  words :  the  church  of  England  does  most  religi- 
ously observe  it  according  to  the  custom  and  sense  of  the  pri- 
mitive liturgies ;  who  always  did  believe  the  consecration  not 
to  be  a  natural  effect  and  change,  finished  inany  one  instant^ 
but  a  divine  alteration  consequent  to  the  whole  ministry,— r 
that  is,  the  solemn  prayer  and  invocation,* 
f      11.  Now  if  this  great  ministry  be  by  way  of  solemn  prayer, 
it  will  easier  be  granted  that  so  the  other  are.     For  absolut 
tion  and  reconciliation  of  penitents  I  need  say  no  more,  but 
the  question  of  St.  Austin  ^;  "  Quid  est  aliud  manfis  impo-r 
gitio,  qudm  oratio  super  hominem  ?" — And  the  priestly  abso-i 
lution  is  called  by  St.  Leo  ^  '^  sacerdptum  .supplicationes," 
'*  the  prayers  of  priests,"  and  in  the  old  '  Ordo  Romanus,' 
and  in  the  Pontifical,  the  forms  of  reconciliation  were, ''  Deus 
te  absolvat,"  "The  Lord  pardon  the^/'  &c.— But  whatsoever 
the  forms  were  (for  they  may  be  optative,  or  indicative^  or  de-. 
^larative),  the  case  is  not  altered  as  tp  this  question ;  fqr  what- 
ever the  act  of  the  priest  be,  whether  it  be  the  act  of  a  judge* 
pr  of  an  ambassador,  or  a  counsellor,  or  a;  physician,  pr  all 
this ;  the  blessing  which  he  ministers,  is  by  way  of  a  soletppi: 
prayer,  according^  tp  the  exigence  of  the  present  rite :  apd 
^e  form  of  words  4q^^  ^ot  alter  the  case;  for /'Ego  bene- 
dico,"  "  Deus  benedicat,"  is  the  same ;  and  was  i\o  more  when 
God  commanded  the  priest  in  express  terms  to-  bless  the  peo-; 
pljs ;  only  the  pburch,  of  late,  chooses  the  indicative  form,  to 

Iffjnc  'KiyofMnei  jUtfjtara,  KaBasmf  iv  nm  ^wut  ^^tm  "kurw^yitt^  ' 

t'I^.3.deBap.cojitr.  Dpnat.  cap.  16,  M  £|)Ut.  9^, 
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signify^  that  sudi  a  person  is,  by  authority  and  proper  designa* 
tion,  appointed  the  ordinary  minister  of  benediction.     "Pot  in 
the  sense  of  the  church  and  Scripture,  none  can  give  blessing 
t>ut  a  superior,  and  yet  every  person  may  say  in  charity,  *  God 
Mess  you;'  he  may  not  be  properly  fTaid  to  bless,  'for  the 
greater  is  not  blessed  of  the  lesser,'  by  St.  Paul's  rule.    The 
priest  may  bless,  or  the  father  may,  and  yet  their  benediction 
(save  that  it  signifies  the  authority  and  sohlRn  deputation 
of  the  person  to  such  an  ordinary  ministry)  aigtiifies  but  the 
same  thing ;  that  is,  it  operates  by  way  of  prayer ;  but  i» 
therefore  prevalent  and  more  effectual,  because  it  is  by  per* 
ions  appointed  by  God.    And  so  it  is  in  absolution ;  for  he 
that  ministers  the  pardon,  being  the  person  that ' passes  tha 
act  of  God  to  the  penitent,  and  the  act  of  the  penitent  to 
God,  is  by  way  of  prayer  and  by  the  mediation  of  interces^ 
iion;  for  there  is  none  elae  in  this  imaginable;  and  the  ather, 
of  passing  God'&  act  upon  the  penitent,  is  by  viray  of  interpre-. 
tation  and  enunciation,  as  an  ambassador,  and  by  the  word 
of  his  ministry.     "In  persona  Christi  oondonavi,'*  "  I  par* 
don  in  the  person  of  Christ,"  saith  St.  Paul :  in  the  first,  he 
is  Icpfvc,  iTTiKakwVs  tvxofUVQg,  fieinTsiutv,  ev\afH9T^^:^  in  tbe 
iecond,  he  is  viroi^iiniCy  iKt^avropucog:  in  both,  a  minister  of  di- 
vine benediction  to  the  people ;  tbe  anointing  from  above  de* 
scends  upon  Aaron's  beard,  and  so  by  degrees  to  the  sfcirts 
6'f  the  people.    And  yet  in  thbse  things^,  which  the  priesA  oi 
tbe  prophet  does  but  signify  by  divine  appeintment^  be  is 
said  to' do  the  tbing,  wiiicb  he  only  signifies  and  make^  pttb- 
lie  as  a  minister  of  God :  thus  God  sent ""  Jeremy ;  "He  set 
hifm  over  the  nations  to  root  out,  and  to  poll  down>  and  to 
destroy,  to  throw  down,  and  to  build,  and  to  plant ;"  and'yet^ 
i6  all  this,  bis  ministry  veas  nothing  but  prophetical :  and  he 
Aat  converts  a  sinner,  is  said  to  'save him,'  and  tb  'hide  a 
muhitudfe  of  sins ;'  that  is,  he  is  instrumental  to  it  and  minis- 
ters iu  Ae  employment ;  so  that  here  also, '  verbum  est  ora^ 
tio,*  the  word  of  God  and  prayer  do  transact  both  th^  parts 
6(  tfai^  office.  Atid  I  understand,  though  not  the  degree  and 
cxcdlency,  yet  the  truth  of  this  manner  of  operation  in  the  in-' 
^nce  6f-Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  which  in  the  several  parts  waa 
expressed  in  all  forms,  "  indicative,  optative,  enunciative ;" 
and  yet  there  is  no  question  but  it  w^s  intended  to  dq  Jacob 

«  Jcr.  i.  10.       '  .         :  .     -  - 
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bemfii  by  way  of  impetimtion ;  so  ikml  ihhotigh  the  churcli 
may  expvess  die  acta  of  h»  ministry  in  irbat  form  she  pieAao^ 
and  with  design  to  make  signification  of  another  articile,  yel 
the  manner  of  procuring  blessings  and  graces  for  the  pe<^le  ia 
by  a  ministry  of  interpellation  of  prayer,  we  having  no  other 
way  of  address  or  retnm  to  God  bat  by  petition  and  encharist. 

12.  I  shall  qot  need  to  instance  any  more.  St.  Austin^ 
sums  np  all  llie  ecclesiastical  ministries  in  an  expression 
liilly  to  this  purpose  ;  ''  Si  ergo,  ad  hoc  valet  quod  dictant 
est  in  evangelioy  'Deus  peccatorem  non  audit,'  aut,  'per  peo* 
catorem  sacramenta  non  celebrentur,*  quomodo  exaudit  de» 
precantem  vel  super  aquam  baptismi,  vel  super  oleum,  vel 
super  eucfaaristiam,  vel  super  capita  eorum^  super  quibus 
manus  imponitur?''  with  St.  Austin,  praying  over  the  sym^ 
bols  of  every  sacrament,  and  sacramental,  is  all  one  with  cele- 
brating the  mystery.  And  therefore  in  the  office  of  cdnse* 
eration'  in  the  .Greek  church,  this  power  passes  upon  tho 
person  ordained,  ''that  he  may  be  worthy  to  ask  things  of 
thee  for  the  salvation  of  thepqople," — that  is,  to  celebrate  tha 
saci:aments.and  rites,  ''and  that  thou  wilt  hear  him:^  which 
fully  expresses  the  sense  of  the  present  discourse,  that  the  firsti 
part  of  that  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  consecrates  the 
priest,  the  first  partof  his  sanctification,  is  a  separation  of  the 
person  to  the  power  of  intercession  for  the  people,  and  a  mi^ 
nisterial  mediation,  by  the  ministration  of  such  rites  and  so- 
lemn  invocations,  which  God  hath  appointed  or  designed, 

13.  And  now  this  sanctification,  which  is  so  evident  in 
Scripture,  tradition,  and  reason,  taken  from  proportion  and 
analogy  to  religion,  is  so  far  firom  nuking  the  power  of  the  holy 
man  less  than  is  supposed,  that  it  shows  the  greatness  pf  it 
by  a  ^rue  representment ;  and  preserves  the  sacredness  of  it  so 
wi|hin  its  own  cancels,  that  it  will  be  the  greatest  sacrilege 
in  the  world  to  invade  it;  for,  whoever  will  boldly  enter 
within  this  veil,.  "  nisi  qui  vocatur,  sicut  Aaron,"  unless  he 
be  sanctified'as  is  the  priest,  who  is  (ruvccpev^oc  rcJ  Xptcrrffy 
as  Nazianzen  calls  him, "  aminister  co-operating  wilii  Christ/' 
he  does  without  leave  call  himself  a  man  of  God,  a  mediator 
between  God  and  the  people  under  Chnst,-^he  boldly  thrusts 

.    y  Xib.  31.  de  Bapt.  oonlr.  Donat.  cap.  20. 

*  Evx*  in  CoDsecrat.  Epiao.  Elc  to  ajtoy  yhtr^ai  rov  alrttr  aMv  tk  V(i;  e-otm^Ui 
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himself  into  the  pafticipatiod  o^  that  glorious  mediaf ion,' 
which  Christ  officiates  in  heaven ;  all  which  things^  as  they^ 
are  great  honours  to  the  person,  rightly  called  to  isuch  vici- 
nity and  endearments  with  God, — so  they  depend  wholly 
upon  divine  digiiation  of  the  grace  and  vocieition  of  the  person. 

14.  Now  for  the  other  part  of  spiritual  emanatioti  or  de- 
scent of  graces  in  sanctificatidn  of  the  clergy,  that  is  in  'order 
to  the  performance  of  the  other,  &irtog  6  ^iXai/d/xuiroc  S^  4fc<5v 
atnriXov  Koi  afi&jirfr'ov  avrts^  rriv  ltQb)&{)vr^^f  ^apltnfrai. ;  that  is  the 
sense  of  It,  *'  that  God,  who  is  the  lover  of  souls,  may  grant 
a  pure  and  unhlamable  priesthood ;"  and  certainly  they  whdr 
are  honoured  with  so  great  a  grace  as  to  be  called  to  officiatis; 
in  holy  and  useful  ministries,  have  need  also  of  other  graces  to 
make  them  persons  holy  in  habit  and  disposition,  as  well  aff 
holy  in  calling,— ^and  therefore  God  hath  sent  his  Spirit  to 
furnish  his  emissaries  with  excellences  proportionable  to^ 
their  need  and  the  usefulness  of  the  church.     At  the  begin*, 
ning  of  Christianity,  God  gave  gifts  extraordinary,  as  bold- 
ness of  spirit,  fearless  courage,  freedom  of  discourtfe,  excel- 
lent understanding,  discerning  of  spirits,  deep  judgment,  in^ 
nocence  and  prudence  of  deportment,  the  gift  of  tongiiesV 
These  were  so  necessary  at  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
church,  that,  if  we  had  not  had  testimony  of  the  niatter  of 
fact,  the  reasonableness  of  the  thiiig  would  prove  the  actual' 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit ;  because  God  never  fails  in  neces- 
saries :  but  afterward,  when  all  the  eartraordinaiy  needs  were 
served,  the  extaiaordinary  stock  was  spent,  and  God  retiticted 
those  issues  into  their  fountains,  and  then  the  graces  thaiH' 
were  necessary  for  the  well  discharging  the  ivlxknm^  fceerc*>i ' 
T€fac,'-the  priestly  function,^  were  such  as  miake  the  person 
of  more  benefit  to  ^e  people,  not  only  by  being  exemplary 
to  them,  but  gracious  and  loved  by  God ;  and  those  are  spl^ 
ritual  graces  of  sanotification, 

16.  And. therefore  ordination  is  a  collation  of  holy  grace&l 
of  sanctification ;  of  a  more  excellent  faith,  of  fervent  charity, 
of  providence  and  paternal  care ;  gifts  which  now  descend 
not  by  way  pf  miracle>  as  upon  the  apostles,  but  are  to  be  ae« 
quired  by  human  industry,  by  study  and  good  letters,  andr 
therefore  are  presupposed  in  the  person  to  be  ordained  r  id  ' 
which  purpose  the  church  now  examines  the  abilities  of  the 
P^an,  before  she  lays  o^  hand? :  aqd  therefore  the  cl^urch 
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dp^s  not  suppose. that  the  ^irit  in  ordination  descends  in 
gifl^,  and  in  the  infusion  of  habits,  and  perf^t  abilities 
(though  then  also,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  will 
assist  the  pious  and  careful  endeavours  of  holy  priests,  and 
bless  them  with  special  aids  and  co-operation,  because  a 
more  extraordinary  ability  is  needful  for  persons  so  designed); 
J)ut  the  proper  and  great  aid  which  the  Spirit  of  ordination 
gives,  is  such  instances  of  assistance  which  make  the  person 

more  holy. 

16.  And  this  is  so  certainly  true,  that  even  when  the 
Apostle  had  ordained  Timothy  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  be 
calls  upon  him  to  "stir  up  the  gift  of  God»  which  was  in 
him  by  the  putting  on  of  hands ;"  and  that  gift  is  a  rosary  of 
graces, — what  graces  they  are,  he  enumerates  in  the  follow- 
ing  words: ''  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,  of  love,  kai  tTtaMppovurfAov,  and  of  a  modest  and  sober 
mind ;"  and  these  words  are  made  part  of  the  form  of  colUr 
ting  the  episcopal  order  in  the  church  of  England.     Here 
all  that  descends  from  the  Spirit  in  ordination,  is  SvvafUQp 
^  power,'  that  is,  to  officiate  and  intercede  with  God  in  the 
parts  of  ministry :  and  the  rest  are  such  as  ioiply  duty,  such 
as  make  them  fit  to  be  a  ruler  in  paternal  and  sweet  govern- 
ment, "  modesty,  sobriety,  love."  And  therefore  in  the  forma 
of  ordination  of  the  Greek  church  (which  are  therefore  hig^hly. 
to  be  valued,  because  they  are  most  ancient,  have  suffered 
the  least  change,  and  been  polluted  with  fewer  interests),  the. 
mystical  prayer  of  ordination  names  graces  in  order  to  holi- 
ness :  "  We  pray  thee,  that  the  grace  of  the  ever  holy  Spirit: 
may  descend  upon  him,  *  fill  him  full  of   all  faith  and) 
love  and  power  and  sanctification,  by  the  illumination  of 
thy  holy  and  life-giving  Spirit."     And  the  reason  why.  these 
things  are  desired  and  given,  is  in  order  to  the  right  per-; 
forming  his  holy  offices,  **"that  he  may  be  worthy  to  stand' 
without  blame  at  thy  altar,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  thy  king-, 
dom,  to  minister  the  words  of  thy  truth,  to  bring  to  thee  gift^^. 
and  spiritual  sacrifices,  to  renew  the  people  with  the  laver  of 
regeneration." 

a  .TTKoftfa^  vim  vlmoifHal  iy&inu  *^  lvfifja^(  tud  Aytao'fMu,  r^  iwfwrh^t  nS 
^  Ita  yhnr'ai  a^nq  ica^aTirnai  i/xif*irratQ  rS  ^vrutrnfiv  a-w,  JtnptWtiy  to  tvayyiXm 
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17.  And  therefore  Si.  Cyril  <^  says  that  **Christ'ii  stiyin^, 
'Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost/ signifies  grace  given  by  Christ 
to  the  apostles,  whereby  they  were  sanctified :" — that  *  by  ih(t 
Holy  Ghost  they  might  be  absolved  from  their  sins/  saith 
Haymo*^;  and  St.  Austin* says,  that  'many  persons  thiit  were 
snatcbed^violently  to  be  made  priests  or  bishops,  who  bad^  in 
their  former  purposes,  determined  to  marry  and  live  a  secU^ 
lar  life,  have,  in  their  ordination,  received  the  gift  of  conti- 
nency/  And  therefore  there  was  reason  for  the  greatness  of 
the  solemnities  used  in  all  ages  in  separation  of  priests  from 
the  world,  insomuch  that  whatsoever  was  used  in  any  sort  of 
sanctification  of  solemn  benediction  by  Moses'  law,  all  that 
was  used  in  consecration  of  the  priest,  who  was  to  receive 
the  greatest  measure  of  sanctification.  ''Eadem  item  vis 
etiam  sacerdotem,  augustum  et  honorandum  facit^  novitate 
benedictionis  k  communitate  vulgi  segregatum.  Cum  enim 
heri  unus  6  plebe  esset,  repente  redditur  praeceptor,  prseses, 
doctor  pietatis,  mysteriorum  latentium  praesul,  &c.  Invisibilf 
quadam  vi  ac  gratia  invisibilem  animam  in  melius  tranfortna- 
tam  gerens/'  that  is,  improved  in  all  spiritual  graces: 
which  is  highly  expressed  by  Martirius*,  who  said  to  Necta-* 
rius,  "  Tu,  6  beate,  recens  baptizatus  et  purificatus,  et  m6X 
insuper  sacerdotio  auetus  es ;  utraque  autem  hsec  peccatO"^ 
rum  expiotoria  esse  Deus  constituit :"  which  are  not  to  b6f' 
expounded  as  if  ordination  did  confer  the  first  grace,  which  iti^ 
the  schools  is  understood  only  to  be  expiatorious ;  but  the' 
increment  of  grace  and  sanctification ;  and  that  also  is  remis- 
sive .  of  sins,  which  are  taken  off  by  parts  as  the  habit  der 
creases ;  and  we  grow  in  God's  favour,  as  our  graces  mul-. 
tiply  or  grow. 

18.  Now  that  these  graces,  being  given  in  ordination,  are 
immediate  emanations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  usurped  or  pretended  to  by  any  matt,  upon  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  ordination  hath  not  descended,  I  shall  less 
need  to  prove,  because  it  is  certain  upon  the  former  grounds, 
and  will  be  finished  in  the  following  discourses ;  and  it  is  in 
the  Greek  ordination  given  as  a  reason  of  the  former  prayer ;' 

«  Gratia^  apostoUs  a  Christo  collatam,  qua  sanclificarentar :  at  per  Spiritmii. 
Sanctam  a  propriis  peccatis  absolverenlar.  Lib»  12.  in  lohao.  cap.  56» 
d  Hoiml.  In  8**.  Pasch. 
•  Lib.  &  cap.  alt.  de  Adalter.  Conjag.^ 
'  Soz^  lib.  7.  oap.  10. 
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Oh  yap  iv  rg  emOivHTwv  iftwvxBipufv,  aXX  iv  rg  liri<nceirp  rc5i> 
wXowrlwv  90V  oiKTipfASfv  SlScTiu  \ipiQ  Totg  a^totg  (row.  "For 
not  in  the  imposition  of  my  hands^  but  in  the  overseeing 
providence  of  thy  rich  metcies^  grace  is  given  to  them  that 
are  worthy."  So  that,  we  see,  more  goes  to  the  fitting  of  a 
person  for  ecclesiastical  ministries  than  is  usually  supposed  ; 
togiether  with  the  power^  a  grace  is  specially  collated;  and' 
liiat  is  not  to  be  tsdien  up  and  laid  down,  and  pretended  to. 
by  every  bolder  person.  The  thing  is  sacred,  separate,so- 
lemn,  deliberate,  derivative  from  God ;  and  not  of  human  pro^ 
vision,  or  authority,  or  pretence,  or  disposition. 


SECT.  VIII. 

1.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  the  first  consecrator,  that  is  made 
evident;  and  the  persons  first  consecrated  were  the  apostles, 
who  received  the  several  parts  of  the  priestly  order,  at  several 
times ;  the  power  of  consecration  of  the  eucharist,  at  the  in^ 
stitution  of  it ;  the  power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins  in^ 
the  octaves  of  Easter;  the  power  of  baptizing  and  preaching, 
together  with  universal  jurisdiction,  immediately  before  tho 
ascension,  when  they  were  commanded  to  go  into  all  the* 
world  preaching  and  baptizing.  This  is  the  whole  office  of 
the  priesthood ;  and  nothing  of  this  was  given  in  PentecoSit' 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  and  rested  uponallof  them,^^*-^ 
the  apostles,  the  brethren,  the  women  :  for  then  they  receiyed, 
those  great  assistances  which  enabled  them,  who  had  been 
designed  for  ambassadors  to  the  world,  to  do  their  great 
work  :  and  others  of  a  lower  capacity  had  their  proportion, 
as  the  effect  of  the  promise  of  the  Father,  and  a  mighty  veri^. 
fication  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

2.  Now  all  these  powers,  which  Christ  hath  given  to  his; 
apostles,  were,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  be  transmitted  to. 
succeeding  persons,  because  the  several  ministries  were  to. 
abide  for  ever.^  All  nations  were  to  be  converted,^  church' 
to  be  gathered  and  continued,  the  new  converts  to  be  made- 
confessors  and  consigned  with  baptism,  sins  to  be  remitted, - 
flocks  to  be  fed  and  guided,  and  the  Lord's  death. declared, 
represented,  exhibited,  and  commemorated,  until  his  second 
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coming.  And  since  the  powers  of  doing  these  offices^  jare 
acts  of  free  and  gracious  concession^  emanations  of  the  Ijtoly. 
Spirit^  and  admissions  to  a  vicinity  with  God,  it  is  ^ot  only., 
impudence  and  sacrilege  in  the  person,  falsely  to  pretend,  th^t 
is,  to  belie  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thrust  into  these,  offices; — , 
bat  there  is  an  impossibility  in  the  thing,  it  is  null  in  the 
very  deed  doing,  to  handle  these  mysteries  without  some  ap- 
pointment by  God ;  unless  he  calls  and  points  out  the  per- 
son, either  by  an  extraordinary  or  by  an  ordinary  vocation.. 
Of  these  I  must  give  a  particular  account. 

3.  The  extraordinary  calling  was  first,  that  is,  the  io^me-r, 
diate ;  for  the  first  beginning  of  a  lasting  necessity  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  made  ordinary  in  succession,  and  by  continu- 
ation of  a  fixed  and  determined  ministry.     The  first  of  every 
order  hath  another  manner  of  constitution,  than  all  the  whol^ 
succession.     The  rising  of  the  spring  is  of  greater  wonder, 
arid  of  mote  extraordinary  and  latent  reason;  than. the ;de- 
scent  of  the  current ;  and  the  derivation  of  the  powers  of, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  make  the  priestly  order,  are  just  like, 
the  creation:  the  first  man  was  made  with  God's  ownh^nd^^: 
and  all  the  rest  by  God,  co-operating  with  a  human  act ; ,  aijd. 
there  is  never  the  same  necessity,  as  at  first,  for  God.  to  cres^t^e. 
man.    The  species  or  kind  shall:  never  fail,  but  be  preseryecl* 
in  an  ordinary  way:  and  so  it  is  in  the  designation  of  t^e. 
ministers  of  evangelical  priesthood  ;  God  breathed  into  the.- 
apostles  TO  Trdva^iov  icai  ^(ooTrocov  7rv€i;/xa,  **  the  breath  of  the  < 
life-giving  Spirit;"  and  that  breath  was  to  be  continued  ipua 
perpetual,  univocal  production ;  they  who  had  received,  tlwiy 
were,  also  to  give :  and  they  only  could. 

4.  Grace  cannot  be  conveyed  to  any  man,  but  either  by  the* 
fountain,  or  by  the  channel :  by  the  author,  or  by  the  mi-' 
nister.  God  only  is  the  fountain  and  author:  and  he  that: 
makes  himself  the  minister,  whOm  God  appointed  not,  doe«^i 
in  effect,  make  himself  the  author :  for  he  undertakes  to 
dispose  of  grace  which  he  hath  not  received,  and  to  giye  God's : 
goods  upon  his  own -authority :  which  he  that  offers  at,  with*: 
Qut  God's  warrant,  does  \i  only  upon  his  own.  And  so  either.; 
he  is.  the  author,  or  a  \isurper,-^either  the  fountain,  or  a. dry; 
cloud ;  which  in  effect  calls  him  either  blasphemous  or  ski* 
crilegious.  .     .  .  ^;.    .  .f 

.5.  But  the  first  and  immediate  derivation  from  the  fountaiD, . 
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that  onlj  I  ftffirm  to  be  minMrolous,  and  eztiaordiiiaiy :  as 
all  b^innings  of  essences  and  graces  of  necessity  mmt: 
those  persons  who  receiTe  the  first  issues,  they  only  are  ex- 
traordinarily caUed :  all  that  succeed  are  called  or  designed 
by  an  ordinary  Tocation*  becanse  whatsoeyer  is  in  the  suc- 
cession is  but  an  ordinary  necessity,  to  which  God  hath  pro- 
portioned an  ordinary  ministry ;  and  when  it  may  be  sup* 
plied  by  the  common  provisions,  to  look  for  an  extraordinary 
calling,  is  as  if  a  man  should  expect  some  new  man  to  be 
created,  as  Adam  was;  it  is  to  suppose  God  will  multiply 
t>eings  and  operations  without  necessity.  God  called  at 
first ;  and  if  he  had  not  called,  man  could  not  have  come  to 
him  in  this  nearness  of  a  holy  ministry :  he  sent  persons 
.abroad,  and  if  he  had  not  sent,  they  could  not  have  gone : 
but  after  that  he  bad  appointed,  by  his  own  designation,  per- 
sons, who  should  be  fathers  in  Christ,  he  called  no  more, 
but  left  them  to  call  others:  he  first  immediately  gives' the 
X^coyio, '  the  grace,'  and  leaves  this  as  a '  depositum'  to  the 
church,  fitithfully  to  be  kept  till  Christ's  second  coming. 
And  this  '  depositum'  is  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Jesus : 
he  opens  die  door,  and  then  left  it  open,  commanding  all  to 
come  in  that  way*  into  the  ministry  and  tuition  of  the  flock, — 
calling  all,  that  came  in  by  windows  and  posterns  and  ob- 
lique ways,  **  thieves  and  robbers."  And  it  is  observable, 
that  the  word  '  vocation'  or  '  calling/  in  Scripture,  when  it 
is  referred  to  a  designation  of  persons  to  the  ministry,  it  al- 
ways signifies  that  which  we  term,  '  calling  extraordinary;' 
itsdways  signifies,  an  immediate  act  of  God;  which  also 
ceased  when  the  great  necessity  expired, — that  is,  when  the 
fountain  had  streamed  forth  abundantly,  and  made  a  current 
to  descend  without  interruption.  The  purpose  of  this  dis- 
course is,  that  now  no  man  should,  in  these  days  of  ordinary 
ministry^  look  for  an  extraordinary  calling,  nor  pretend,  in 
order  to  vainer  purposes,  any  new  necessities. 

6.  They  are  fancies  of  a  too  confident  opinion,  and  over- 
valuing of  ourselves,  when  we  think  the  very  being  of  a 
church  is  concerned  in  our  mistakes ;  and  if  all  the  world 
be  against  us,  we  are  not  ashamed  of  our  folly,  but  think 
truth  is  failed  from  among  the  children  of  men^  and  the 
church  is  at  a  loss,  and  the  current  derived  from  the  first 

VOL.  XIV.  %  I 
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-emanations  is  dried  op,  and  then  he  that  is  boldest  to  ptib- 
lish  his  follies,  is  also  as  apt  to  mistake  his  own  boldness  for 
a  call  from  Ood^  as  he  did  at  first  his  own  vain  opinion  for  a 
necessary  ttnth ;  and  then  he  is  called  extraordinarily,  and 
to  tentures  into  the  secrets  of  the  sanctuary.  First,  he  mad^ 
ft  necessity  more  than  ever  Ood  made,  and  then  himself  "findii 
U  remedy  that  Gh)d  never  appointed.  He  that  thinks  ^very 
shaking  of  the  ark  is  absolute  ruin  to  it,  when  perad venture 
it  was  but  the  weakness  of  his  own  eyes  that  made  him  fancjr 
what  was  not,  may  also  think  he  hears  a  call  iVom  abovcf  t6 
support  it,  which'indeed  Was  nothing  but  a  noise  in* bis  own 
head :  and  there  is  no  Cure  for  this,  but  to  cure  the  i]^an,  an^ 
net  his  head  right.  For  he  that  will  pretend  any  thibg  that 
is  beyond  ordinary,  as  he  that  will  say  he  hath  two  reason** 
able  souls  within  faitn,  or  three  wills,  is  not  to  be  confuted 
<>ut  by  physic,  or  by  the  tying  him  to  abjure  his  folly  till  he 
ivere  able  to  prove  it.  • 

7.  But  God,— by  promising  that  his  church  should  abide 
for  ever,  and  that  "  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  it,"  but  that  himself  would  be  "  with  her  to  the  end 
^f  the  world," — hath  sufficiently  confuted  the  vanity  of  those 
men,  who,  that  they  might  thrust  themselves  into  an  office, 
'pretend  the  dissolution  of  the  very  being  of  the  churdb :  fat 
if  the  church  remains  in  her  being,  let  her  corruption. be 
-what  they  will,  the  ordinary  prophets  have  poWer  tcr  reform 
them;  and  if  they  do  not,  every  man  hath  power  to  com- 
plain, so  he  does  it  with  peace,  and  modesty,  and  truth,  and 
necessity. 

8.  And  there  is  no  need  of  an  e:ttraordinary  calling  t6 
amend  such  things  which  are  certain^ foreseen,  events;  and 
such  were  heresies  and  corruption  in  doctrine  and  mantieir^, 
for  which  God  appointed  an  ordinary  ministry  t6  teike'  cog*- 
nizance  and  make  a  remedy ;  for  which  himself,  when  he  had 
told  us  "  heresies  must  needs  be,"  yet  .made  no  provtsioM 

'extraordinary,  but  left  the  church  sufficiently  instinicted  by 
lief  rule,  and  guided  by  her  pastors, 

9.  When  Christ  means  to  give^  us^  MW  law,  tben^bettifl 
give  us  a  new  priesthood,  a  new  mitiiistry  :  one  willnot'b^ 
changed  withpttt  the  other.  God  nthrmo  more  domes  in  it 
mighty  rushing  wind,  but  in  a  still  rdiee>  in  the  gentle  ln>ikiN 
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lies  of  ordinary  prophets.  And  now  that  the  law,  by  which 
we  ace  to.  frame  our  understandings  and  our  actions,  is  esta- 
blisbedt  we  must  not  expect  an  apostle  to  correct  every 
abuse;  for  if  they  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets^  if 
one  should  come  from  the  dead,  or  an  angel  come  from  hear 
¥en,-?-*it  is  certain  they  will  not  be  entertained^  but  till  the 
wonder  be  over,,  and  the  curiosity  of  news  be  satisfied. 

10.  Against  this,  it  is  pretended  that  Christ  promised 
**  to  be  with  his  church  for  ever,"  upon  condition  the  church 
would  do  their  duty ;  but  they,  being  but  a  company  of  men, 
have  power  to  choose,  and  they  may  choose  amiss ;  and  if  all 
«hould  do  iBO,  Christ's  promises  may  fail  us,  though  not  fail 
of  their  intentions ;  and,  then,  in  tiiis  case,  the  church  fail- 
ing, either  therei  must  be  an  extraordinary  calling  of  single 
persons,  or  else  any  man  may  enter  into  the  ordinary  way, 
which  is  all  one  with  an  extraordinary:  for  it  is  extraor- 
jdinary  that  common  persons  should,  by  necessity,  be  drawn 
into  an  employment,  which,  by  ordinary  vocation,  they  are 
jQOt  to  meddle  with. 

11.  Against  this, we  can  (thanks  be  to  God  for  it)  pretend 
the  experience  of  sixteen  ages  ;  for  hitherto  it  hath  ever  been 
in  the  Christian  churches,  that  God  hath  preserved  a  holy 
dergy  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  hath  preserved  a  holy 
people ;  never  yet  were  the  clergy  all  antichristian,  in  the 
midst  of  Christian  churches ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  fear 
it  will  be  so  now,  after  so  long  an  experience  to  expound  the 
promises  of  our  Lord  to  the  sense  of  a  perpetual  ministry, 
and  a  perpetual  church,  by  the  means  of  ordinary  ministra* 
tio^8» 

12.  And  how  shall  the  church  be  supposed  to  fail,  since 
God  hath  made  no  provisiqns  for  its  restitution  f  For  by  what 

'  xfieans  should  the  church  be  renewed,  and  Christianity  re- 
stored ?  Not  by  Scripture :  for  we  have  no  certainty  that 
the  Scriptures,  which  we  have  this  day,. are  the  same  which 
the  apostles  delivered,  and  shall  remain  so  forever, — but  only 
.  1.  The  reputation  and  testimony  of  all  Christian  churches 
.  (which  also  transmit  the  same  by  a  continual  successive  tes- 
timony to  the  following,  or  else  they  will  be  of  an  uncertain 
faith),  and,  2.  The  confidence  of  the  Divine  Providence  and 
goodness,  who  will  not  let  us  want  what  is  fit  fpr  us,  that, 
without  which,  we  cannot  attain  the  end,  to  which  in  mercy 

2i2 
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he  hath  designed  us.  Now  the  same  arguments/ whteh-w^ 
have  for  the  continuation  of  Scripture,  we  have  for  the  per- 
petuity of  a  Christian  clergy,  that  is,  besides  the  so  long  ae^ 
tual  succession  and  continuance,  we  have  the  goodness  and 
unalterable  sweetness  of  the  divine  mercies,  who  will  continue 
such  ministries,  which  himself  hath  made  the  ordinary  means 
of  salvation  ;  he  would  not  have  made  them  the  way  to  hea^ 
ven  and  of  ordinary  necessity,,  if  he  did  not  meam  to  preserve 
them.  Indeed,  if  the  ordinary  way  should  fail,  God  will  siip^ 
ply  another  way  to  them  that  do  their  duty ;  but  theti  Scr^ 
ture  may  as  well  fail  as  the  ordinary  succession  of  the  clergy-^: 
they  both  were  intended  as  but  the  ordinary  ministries  of  eial- 
vation,  and  if  Scripture  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  church,  it  is 
more  likely  the  church  will  be  preserved  in  its  necessary 
^constituent  parts  than  the  Scripture ;  because  Scripture  is 
preserved  for  the  church,  it  is  kept  that  the  church  might  n6t 
fail.  For  as  for  the  fancy,  that  all  men,  being  free  agents, 
may  choose  amiss :  suppose  that ;  but  then,  may  they  not  aH 
consent  to  the  corruption  or  destroying  of  Scripture?  yell, 
but  God  will  preserve  them  from  that,  or  will  overrule  the 
event ;  yea,  but  how  do  they  know  that  ?  what  revelation  have 
they  ?  yet  grant  that  too,  but  why  then  will  he  not  also 
overrule  the  event  of  the  matter  of  universal  apostasy?  for 
both  of  them  are  matter  of  choice. 

13.  But  then  that  all  the  clergy  should  consent  to  cor- 
rupt Scripture,  or  to  lose  their  faith,  is  a  most  unreasonable 
'  supposition ;  for  supposing  there  is  a  natural  possibility,  yet 
it  is  morally  impossible  y  and  we  may  as  well  fear,  that  all  the 
men  of  the  world  will  be  vicious  upon  the  same  reason ;  f^r 
if  all  the  clergy  may,  then  all  the  people  may ;  and  you  may 
as  well  poison  the  sea,  as  poison  all  the  springs;  and  it  is 
more  likely  all  the  idiots,  and  the  ordinaiy  persons  in  die 
world,  should  be  cozened  out  of  their  religion,  than  that  all 
the  wise  men  and '  ahtistites,'  the  teachers,  doctors,  and  ptib- 
lic  ministers  of  religion,  should.  And  when  all  men  turn  ma- 
riners, or  apothecaries,  or  that  all  men  will  live  single  lives, 
and  turn  monks,  and  so  endanger  the  species  of  mankibd'to 
perish  (for  there  is  a  great  fear  of  that  too) ;  that  i^,  when'ttll 
the  world  choose  one  thing  (for  if  two  men  do,  two  thousand 
may  do  it  if  they  will,  and  so  may  all,  upon  thU  ^ound)  ; 
then  also  ^e  may  fear,  that  all  the  governors  of  the  church 
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»ay  fail,  because  some  do,  and  more  have,  and  all  may ;  till 
then,  there  will  be  no  need  of  an  extraordinary  commission; 
but  the  church  shall  go  on  upon  the  stock  of  the  first  call-' 
ing  and  designation,  which  were  extraordinary.  The  Spirit 
issued  out  at  first  miraculously,  and  hath  continued  running 
still  in  the  first  channels  by  ordinary  conduct^  and  in  the  same 
conveyances  it  must  run  still,  or  it  cannot,  without  a  miracle, 
derive  upon  us,  who  stand  at  infinite  distance  from  the  foun- 
tain. Since  then,  there  is  now  no  more  expectation  of  an 
extraordinary  calling  (and  to  do  so  were  an  extraordinary 
vanity),  it  remains,  that  the  derivation  of  the  ministerial 
power  be  by  an  ordinary  conveyance. 

14.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture  hath  drawn  a  line, 
and  chalked  out  the  path  that  himself  meant  to  tread,  in  giv- 
ing the  graces  of  evangelical  ministrations.  At  first,  after  that 
Christ  had  named  twelve  (one  whereof  was  lost),  they,  not 
having  an  express  command  for  the  manner  of  ordination, 
took  such  course,  as  reason  and  religion  taught  them.  They 
named  two  persons,  and  prayed  God  to  choose  one,  and  to 
manifest  it  by  lot ;  which  was  a  way  less  than  the  first  de- 
signation of  the  other  eleven  ;  and  yet  had  more  of  the  ex- 
traordinary in  it,  than  could  be  reasonably  continued  in  an 
ordinary  succession.     The  apostles  themselves  had  not  as 
yet  received  skill  enough  how  to  officiate  in  their  ordinary 
ministry,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  as  yet  descended. 
5      15.  But  when  the. Holy  Ghost  descended,  then  the  work 
was  to  begin ;  the  apostles  wanted  no  power  necessary  for 
the  main  work  of  the  gospel ;  but  now  also  they  received 
commissions  to  dispense  the  Spirit  to  all  such  purposes,  to 
which  he  was. intended.  They  before  had  the  office  in  them- 
selves, but  it  was  not  communicable  to  others,  till  the  Spirit, 
the  anointing  from  above,  ran  over  the  fringes  of  the  priests' 
garments ;  they  bad  it  but  in  imperfection  and  inactive  facul- 
ties; so  saith  Theophy lact *:   "He  breathed,  not  now  giving 
to  them  the  perfect  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  that  he  in- 
tended to  give  at  Pentecost:  but  he  prepared  them  for  the 
fuller  reception  of  it."    They  had  the  gift  before,  but  not  the 
perfect  consummation  of  it ;  that  was  reserved  for  the  great 

• 

*  ^EfA^ff'ft  ov  jrif  n^iiay  ieo^icLV  roD  a^ou  «rvfU|c«etroc  vvv  avroif  vifAoef,  retvmy  yet^  ly 
1?  irtmntocr-rit  IfjuWt  )ot/v<ti,  iXXa  v^c  t^od^nv  rw  TrnCfxarof  lirtn^tevc  aiItou;  vaSv^ 
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day ;  and  because  the  power  of  consecration  is  the  rcXc/ipa^c 
or  '  perfection'  of  priestly  order,  it  was  the  prbper  emanation 
of  this  day's  glory ;  then  was  the  Upariicn  TiXdtomi^  the  per** 
fection  of  what  power  Christ  had  formerly  consigned.  For 
of  all  faculties,  that  is  not  perfect,  which  produces  perfect 
and  excellent  actions  in  a  direct  line,  actions  of  a  particulat 
tiort ;  but  that  which  produces  the  actions,  and  enables  others 
to  do  so  too ;  for  then  the  perfection  is  inherent,  not  only  for^ 
mally,  but  virtually  and  eminently ;  and  that  is  the  ctown  of 
habits  and  natural  faculties.  Now  besides  the  reasonableness 
of  the  thing,  this  is  also  verified  by  a  certainty  that  will  not 
easily  fail  us ;  by  experience,  and  '  ex  post  facto :'  for  as  we 
do  not  find  the  apostles  had,  before  Pentecost,  a  productive 
power>  which  made  them  call  for  a  miracle,  or  a  special  pro* 
vidence  by  lots ;  so  we  are  sure,  that  immediately  after  Pen-* 
tecost  they  had  it :  for  they  speedily  began  to  put  it  in  exe-^ 
cution ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  apostles  did  not  lay 
hands  upon  Matthias  :  he  being  made  apostle  before  the  de-r 
scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  had  no  power  to  do  it,  they 
were  not  yet  made  ministers  of  the  Spirit;  which  because 
afterward  pi^esently  they  did,  concludes  fairly,  that,  at  Pen- 
tecost, they  were,  amongst  other  graces,  made  the  ordinary 
ministers  of  ordination. 

16.  This  I  say  is  certain,  that,  the  Holy  Ghost  descending 
at  Pentecost,  they  instantly  did  officiate  ia  their  ministerial 
offices,  they  preached,  they  baptized,  they  confirmed  and 
gave  the  Holy  Spirit  of  obsignation,  and  took  persons  into 
the  lot  of  their  ministry,  doing  of  it  by  an  external  rite  and 
solemn  invocation.  And  now  the  extraordinary  way  did 
cease ;  God  was  the  fountain  of  the  power,  but  man  conveyed 
it  by  an  external  rite :  and  of  this,  St.  Paul,  who  was  the 
only  exception  from  the  common  way,  takes  notice ;  calling 
himself  an  apostle,  "  not  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ ;"  implying,  that  he  had  a  special  honour  done,  to  be 
chosen  an  apostle  in  an  extraordinary  way;  therefore  others 
might  be  apostles,  and  yet  not  so  as  he  was ;  for  else  his  ex<- 
pression  had  been  all  one,  as  if  one  should  say,  'Titus  the 
son  of  a  man,  not  begotten  of  an  angel,  or  spirit,  nor  produced 
by  the  sun  or  stars,  but  begotten  by  a  man  of  a  woman :'  the 
discourse  had  been  ridiculous,  for  no  man  is  born  othjerwise^ 
and  yet  he  also  had  something  of  the  ordinary  too ;  for  in 
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an  ^xtraardioary^  manner  be  was  sent  to  be  ordained  in  an  ot'- 
dinary  ministry.  And  yet  because  tbe  ordinary  ministry  waa 
Rattled,  St,  Paid  wcis  called  to  an  account  for  so  much  of  it^ 
^  was  extraprdinary ;  and  w^s  tied  to  dp  that,  which  every 
mmx  npw  is  bound  to  do,  that  shall  pretend  a  calling  extra^ 
ordinary, — viz.  tp  giye  aipi  extraordinary  proof  of  his  extraor^ 
(tini^ry  calling  : — which  when  he  had  done  in  the  college  of 
J^r^$^lem>.  the  apostles  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellow* 
ship,  aiid  approved  his  vocatiop ;  which  also  shows,  that  ngw 
^h«  w?iy  of  ordination  was  fixed  and  declared  to  be  by  human[ 
i^ninistry  ;  of  which  I  need  no  other  proof  but  the  instancefj 
q{  ordinations  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the  no  instancesi 
tp  the  contrary,  but  of  St*  Paul,  whose  designation  was  ^ 
i^ipn^ediate  as  that  of  the  eleven  apostles,  though  his  ordina« 
natiou  wa9  not,  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  Job™  the 
monk ;  "  Concerning  the  order  of  priesthood,  it  is  superna^ 
tural  and  unspeakable.  He  that,  yesterday,  and  the  day  be^ 
fore*  wa§  in  the  foi;m  of  idiots  and  private  persons, — to-day, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  voice  of  the  chief? 
priest,  and  laying  on  of  hands,  receives  so  great  an  improve-^ 
iDentand  alteration^  that  he  handles,  and  can  consecrate,  the 
djvine  mysteries  of  the  holy  church,  and  becomes  (under 
Christ)  a  mediator  (ministerial)  between  God  and  man,  and 
exalted  to  hallow  himself  and  sanctify  others :"  the  same 
almost  with  the  words  of  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  his  book  *  de 
Sancto  Baptismate,' 

17.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  preceding  discourses.  God  is 
the  consecrator;  man  is  the  minister;  the  separation  is  myste- 
rious and  wonderful ;  the  power  great  and  secret ;  the  office 
to  stand  between  God  and  the  people,  in  the  ministry  of  the 
evangelical  rites;  the  calling  to  it  ordinary,  and  by  a  settled 
ministry,  which  began  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  iu 
Pentecost. 

18.  This  great  change  was  in  nothing  expressed  greater, 
than  that  Saul  upon  his  ordination  changed  his  name  ; 
which  St.  Chrysostom"  observing,  affirms  the  same  of  St. 
Peter.     I  conclude,  "  DifTerentiam  inter  ordinem  et  plebeni 

"»  *OfMiotq  il  MM  Irri  rtiff  U^ooavvnt  lieif^vU  x«*  appiTW  ;^0«ff  not  irfxnt  orra  tiv«  tSv 
veoWSv  fuu  fy»  rSif  Tti^avovraoy  ihonwv,  a^rt  *al  a^s^,  vnvfAarot  ayiov  ^wet/xti  Kal 
ifj(it^ia»t  ^v¥*i  juU  ii^MQ  iiriBio^t  roo-etvmr  aXXoiWiv  K^iirrwa  h^aa-^ai,  xal  nroa-ovrof 
iiroKaBis-raa-^aif  eSa-rt  ra  ^iTa  fxvffrhpia  r?;  lipaf  SKKXtia-img  Tf XftV  iuveia-^ebi,  xai  fxtoirnf 
Buv  xai  avb^<u>iron  yina-bai  iavriv  n  xai  rovf  iXXovi  ayti^nv.  Tract,  de  Saf)runenl. 

>  Humil.  28.  in  Actti  IS. 
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constiluit  ecclesiee  auctoritas  et  honor  per  ordinis  concesfium 
sanctificatus  d  Deo,"  saith  Tertullian  ^ :  **  The  authority  ef 
the  whole  church  of  God  hath  made  distinction  between  the 
person  ordained  and  the  people,  but  the  honour  and  power 
of  it  are  derived  from  the  sanctification  of  God." — It  is  de- 
rived from  him,  but  conveyed  by  an  ordinary  ministry  of  his 
appointing. — Whosoever  therefore,  with  unsanctified,  that  is, 
with  unconsecrated,  hands,  shall  dare  to  officiate  in  the  mini^*- 
terial  office,  separate  by  God,  by  gifts,  by  graces,  by  pub- 
lic order,  by  an  established  rite,  by  the  institution  of  Jesus, 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  word  of  God,  by 
the  practice  of  the  apostles,  by  the  practice  of  sixteen  ages 
of  the  Catholic  churchy  by  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  by  rea- 
son, by  analogy  to  the  discourse  of  all  the  wise  men  that  ever 
were  in  the  world ; — that  man,  like  his  predecessor  Korah, 
brings  an  unhallowed  censer,  which  shall  never  send  up  a 
right  cloud  of  incense  to  God,  but  yet  that  unpermitted ;  and 
disallowed  smoke  shall  kindle  a  fire,  even  the  wrath  of  Grod, 
which  shall  at  least  destroy  the  sacrifice :  '  his  work  shall  be 
consumed;-  and  when,  upon  his  repentance,  himself  escapes, 
yet  it  shall  Be  '  so  as  by  fire,'  that  is,  with  danger,  and  loss, 
and  shame,  an4  trouble.  ^'  For  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 

•  Exhort,  ad  CasUtat. 

Remember  Korah  and  all  his  company. 
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FOR  THEIR  DEPORTMENT  IN  THEIR  PERSONAL  AND  PUBLIC  CAPACITIES 
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RULES  AND  ADVICES 


TO    THE 


CLERGY. 


I. — Personal  Duty. 

» 

1.  Uemember,  that  it  is  your  great  duty,  and  tied  .oq  ygil 
by  many  obligations,  that  you  be  exemplar  in  your  lives^and 
be  patterns  and  precedents  to  your  flocks :  lest  it  be  said  untQ 
you,  *'  Why  iakest  thou  my  law  into  thy  mouth»  seeing  thou 
hatest  to  be  reformed  thereby  ?"  He  that  lives  an  idle  life* 
may  preach  with  truth  and  reason,  or  as  did  the  pharise^s; 
but  not  as  Christ,  or  as  one  having  authority. 

2.  Every  minister,  in  taking  accounts  of  his  life,  must 
judge  of  his  duty  by  more  strict  and  severe  measures,  than 
he  doies  of  his  people;  and  he  that  ties  heavy  burdeps  upon 
others,  ought  himself  to  carry  the  heaviest  end ;  and  m$iny 
things  may  be  lawful  in  them,  which  he  must  not  suffer  in 
himself. . 

8.  Let  every  minister  endeavour  tb  be  learned  in  ^ 
spiritual  wisdom,  and  skilful  in  the  things  of  God;  for  b^ 
will  ill  teach  others  the  way. of  godliness,  perfectly,  that  ii| 
himself  a  babe  and  uninstructed.  An  ignorant  minister  i^ 
a  head  without  an  eye;  and  an  evil  minister  is  salt,  that 
hath  no  savour. 

4.  Every  minister,  above  all  things,  must  be  careful,  that 
be  be  not  a  servant  of  passion,  whether  of  anger  or  de$ire« 
For  he  that  is  not  master  of  his  passions,  will  always  be  use* 
less,  and  quickly  will  become  contemptible  and  cheap  in 
the  eyes  of  his  parish. 

5.  Let  no  minister  be  litigious  in  any  thing ; .  not  gr.eedy 
or  covetous  ;  not  insisting  upon  little  things,  or  quarrellipg 
for,  or  eitacting  of,,  every  minute  portion  of  his  due^  i  but 
bountiful  and  easy ;  ren^itting  of  bis  right,  when  to  do  sq 
may  be  useful  to  his  people,,  or  wb^n  the  contrary  may  do 
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mischief,  and  cause  reproach.  *'  Be  not  over-righteouB," 
saith  Solomon,  that  is, '  not  severe  in  demanding,  or  forcing 
every  thing/  th/)ugb  it  be  indeed  bis  due, 

6.  Let  not  the  name  of  the  church  be  made  a  pretence 
for  personal  covetousness ;  by  .saying,  '  You  are  willing  to 
remit  many  things,  but  you  must  not  wrong  the  church :' 
for  though  it  be  true,  that  you  are  not  to  do  prejudice  to 
succession,  yet  many  things  may  be  forgiven  upon  just  occa- 
sions, from  which  the  church  shall  receive  no  incommodity  : 
but  be  sure  that  there  are  but  few  things,  which  thou  art 
bound  to  do  in  thy  personal  capacityi — but  the  same  also, 
and  more>  thou  art  obliged  to  perform,  as  thou  art  a  public 
person. 

7.  Never  exact  the  offerings,  or  customary  wages,  and 
such  as  are  allowed  by  law,  in  the  ministration  of  the  sacra- 
liients;  nor  condition  for  them,  nor  secure  them  beforehand: 
but  first  do  your  office,  and  minister  the  sacraments  purely, 
teadily,  and  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  when  that  is  done,  receive 
^hat  is  your  due. 

8.  Avoid  all  pride,  as  you  would  flee  from  the  most  fright^ 
ful  apparition,  or  the  most  cruel  enemy  ;  and  r6meniber>  that 
you  can  never  truly  teach  humility,  or  tell  what  it  is,  unless 
you  practise  it  yourselves, 

0.  Take  no  measures  of  humility,  but  such  as  are  mate- 
rial and  tangible ;  such  which  consist  not  in  humble  words, 
and  lowly  gestures,  but  what  is  first  truly  radicated  in. your 
souls,  in  low  opinion  of  yourselves,  and  in  real  preferring 
others  before  yourselves ;  and  in  such  significations,  which 
jean  neither  deceive  yourselves  nor  others. 

10.  Let  every  curate  of  souls  strive  to  understand  himself 
best ;  and  then  to  understand  others.  Let  him  spare  himself 
least;  but  most  severely  judge,  censure, and  condemn,  him- 
self. If  he  be  learned,  let  him  show  it  by  wise  teaching,  and 
humble  manners.  If  he  be  not  learned,  let  him  be  sure  to 
get  so  much  knowledge  as  to  know  that,— and  so  much  hu- 
mility, as  not  to  grow  insolent,  and  puffed  up  by  his  empti- 
l^ess.  For  many  will  pardon  a  good  man,  that  is  less  learned ; 
bat  if  he  be  proud,  no  man  will  forgive  him. 

11.  L^t  every  minister  be  careful  to  live  a  life  as  ab- 
stracted from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  his  necessity  will 
peripithipi ;  but  at  no  h^nd  to  be  immerged  and  principally 
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employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  what  cannot  be  avoid** 
ed«  and  what  is  of  good  report,  and  what  he  is  obliged  to  by 
any  personal  or  collateral  duty,  that  he  may  do,  but  no  more. 
Ever  remembering  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  In  the 
world,  ye  shall  have  trouble ;  but  in  me,  ye  shall  have  peace:" 
and  consider  this  also,  which  is  a  great  truth, — that  every 
degree  of  love  to  the  world,  is  so  much  taken  from  the  love 
bfOod.  . 

.  12.  Be  no  otherwise  solicitous  of  your  fame  and  reputa- 
tion, but  by  doing  your  duty  well  and  wisely :  in  other  things 
refer  yourself  to  God.:  but  if  you  meet  with  evil  tongues, 
be  careful  that  you  bear  reproaches  sweetly  and  temperately. 

13.  Remember  that  no  minister  can  govern  his  people 
well,  and  prosperously,  unless  himself  hath  learned  humbly 
and  cheerfully  to  obey  his  superior.  For  every  minister 
should  be  like  the  good  centurion  in  the  gospel :  **  himself 
is  under  authority,  and  he  hath  people  under  him." 

14.  Be  sure,  in  all  your  words  and  actions,  to  preserve 
Christian  simplicity  and  ingenuity ;  to  do  to  others,  as  you 
would  be  done  unto  yourself;  and  never  to  speak  w.hat  you 
do  not  think.  Trust  to  truth,  rather  than  to  your  memory : 
for  this  may  fail  you,  that  will  never. 

15.  Pray  much  and  very  fervently,  for  all  your  parish- 
ioners, and  all  men  that  belong  to  you,  and  all  that  belong 
to  God ;  but  especially  for  the  conversion  of  souls :  and  be 
very  zealous  for  nothing,  but  for  God's  glory,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  your  charges :  ever 
remembering,  that  you  are  by  Ggd  appointed  as  the  minister^ 
of  prayer,  and  the  ministers  of  good  things,  to  pray  for  all 
the  world,  and  to  heal  all  the  world,  as  far  as  you  are  able. 

16.  Every  minister  must  learn  and  practise  patience,  that 
by  bearing  all  adversity  meekly,  and  humbly,  andicheerfuUy, 
and  by  doing  all  his  duty  with  unwearied  industry,  with 
great  courage,  constancy,  and  Christian  magnanimity,  he 
may  the  better  assist  his  people  in  the  bearing  of  their  crosses, 
and  overcoming  their  difficiUties* 

17.  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  stilly  and  still  moie 
holy;  and, never  think. he  hath  done  his  work,  till  all  be 
finished  by  perseverance,  and  the  measures  of  perfection  in 
,  a  holy  life,  and  a  holy,  death :  but,  at  no  hand,  must  he  mag- 
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nify  himself  by  vain  separations  from  others,  or  despising 
them  that  are  not  so  holy.  . 


II. — Of  Prudence  required  in  Ministers. 

'  18.  Remember,  that  discretion  is  the  mistress  of  all 
-gfaces.;  and  humility  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles:  and 
>irithout  this,  all  graces  perish  to  a  man's  self;  and  without 
ibat»  all  graces  are  uselem  unto  others. 

19»  Let  no  minister  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  his 
feofle,  and  destroy  his  duty,  by  unreasonable  compliance 
i¥ith  their  humours ;  lest,  as  the  bishop  of  Granada  told  the 
governors  of  Leria  and  Patti,  'Like silly  animals  they  take  bur- 
4}ens  upon  their  backs  at  the  pleasure  of  the  multitude,  which 
they  neither  can  retain  with  prudence^  nor  shake  off  with 
i^afety/ 

20.  Let  not  the  reverence  of  any  man  cause  you  to 
«in  against  God ;  but  in  the  matter  of  souls,  being  welL ad- 
vised, be  bold  and  confident;  but  abate  nothing  of  the^bo** 
nour  of  God,  or  the  just  measures  of  your  duty,  to  satisfy 
the  importunity  of  any  man  whatsoever,  and  God  will  bear 
you  out. 

21.  When  you  teach  your  people  any  part  of  their  duty:, 
as  IB  paying  their  debt8>  their  tithes,  and  offerings,  in  giving 
due  reverence  and  )rdigioas  regards,  dimiiush  nothing  of  ad^ 
monition  in  these  partioulars,  and  the  like,  though  they:obf> 
•ject,  that  you  spieak  for  yoursdves,  and  in  your  own  oa^es. 
For  counsel  is  not  the  worse,  but  the  better,  if  it  be  pcofitable 
both  to  hiin  that  gives,  and  to  him  that  takes  it  Only  da  it 
in  simplioity,  and  principally  intend  the  good  of  their  soiikj 

22.  In  taking  accounts  of  the  good  lives  of  yourselves  or 
others,  take  your  measures  by  the  express  words  of  Scrip* 
ture;  and  neict  to  them  estimiite  them  by  their  proportion 
and  compliance  with  the  public  measures,  with  the  laws  of 
tiie  nation,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and  by  the  rules  of  fame, 
of  public  honesty,  and  good  report ;  and,<la8t  of  all,  by  their 
observation)  of  the  ordinaneen  and  exteric»-  parts  of  reHgion. 

23.  Benot  satisfied,  when  you  have  done  a  good  work. 
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imltss  yoa  Imye  also  done  it  well :  and  when  yoo  have,  then 
be  oaraliil  that  vain-glory,  partiality,  irelf-conceit,  or  any 
other  folly  or  indis^etion^  snatch  it  not  ont  of  your  hand, 
and  cheat  yon  of  the  reward. 

24.  Be  oareAil  so  to  order  yonrself,  that  yon  iall  not  into 
temptation  and  folly  in  the  presence  of  any  of  your  charges ; 
and  especially  diat  you  fall  not  into  chidings  and  intempe- 
fate  talkings,  and  sudden  and  violent  expressions. — ^Never  be 
a  jMirty  in  daisoure  and  scoldings,  lest  your  calling  become 
useless,  and  your  person  contemptible:  ever  remembering 
that,  if  you  cheaply  aad  lightly  be  engaged  in  such  low 
usages  with  any  person,  that  person  is  likely  to  be  lost  from 
all  possibility  of  feeerring  msN^h  good  from  your  ministry* 


III. — The  Rules  and  Measures  of  Government  to  be  used  bjf 

Ministers  in  their  respective  Cures. 

25.  Us£  BO  violence  to  any  man,  to  bring  him  to  your 
opinion;  but  by  the  word  of  your  proper  ministry,  by  de- 
monstrations of  the  Spirit,  by  rational  discourses,  by  ex« 
cellent  examples,  constrain  them  to  come  in :  and  for  othefr 
things  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  their  own  liberty,  to  the 
measures  of  the  laws,  and  the  conduct  of  their  governors. 

26.  Suffer  no  quarrel  in  your  parish,  and  speedily  sup- 
press it  vAxen  it  is  begun :  and  though  all  wise  men  will  ab- 
stain  from  interposing  in  other  men's  affairs,  and  especiieklly 
in  matters  of  interest,  which  men  love  too  well ;  yet  it  is  your 
duty  here  to  interpose,  by  persuading  them  to  friendships, 
reconcilements,  moderate ^prosecutionli  of  their  pretences; 
and  by  all  means  you  prudetitly  can,  to  bring  them  to  peace 
and  brotherly  kindness. 

27.  Suffer  no  bouses  of  debaucSit^ry,  of  drunkennesis,  ot 
lust,  in  your  parishes ;  but  implore  theaiisistlince  of  authority 
for  the  suppressing  of  all  such  meeting-places  ahd  nurseries 
of  impiety :  and  as  for  places  6f  piiblic  ^t^tainment,  take 
care  that  they  observe  the  rules  of  Ohristiah  piety,  and  thfe 
allowed  measures  of  laws. 

28.  If  there  be  any  Papists  orsect^ies  in.  your  parishes, 
neglect  not  frequently  to  confer  with  them  in  the  spirit  of 
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meeknesd,  and  by  the  importunity  of  wise  discouraes^sftdung 
to  gain  them.  But  stir  up-  no  violences  against  them.;  but 
JeaTe  them  (if  they  be  incurable)  to  the  wise  and  merciful 
disposition  of  the  laws. 

29*  Receive  not  the  people  to  doubtful  disputations :  and 
let  no  names  of  sects  or  difiWing  religions  be  kept  up 
amongst  you,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and  pri^ 
vate  charity :  and  teach  not  the  people  to  estimate  their 
piety  by  thieir  distance  from  any  opinion,  but  by  their  faith 
in  Christ,  their  obedience  to  Ood  and  the  laws«  and. their, 
love  to  all  Christian  people,  even  though  they  be  deceived*. 

30.  Think  no  man  considerable  upon  the  point  or  pre^ 
tence  of  a  tender  conscience,  unless  he  live  a  good  life,  and 
in  all  things  endeavour  to  approve  himself  void  of  offence 
both  towards  God  and  man.  But  if  he  be  an  humble  person, 
modest  and  inquiring,  apt  to  learn  and  desirous  of  informa** 
tion ;  if  he  seeks  for  it  in  all  ways  reasonable  and  pious,  and 
is  obedient  to  laws,  then  take  c&re  of  him,  use  him  tenderly, 
persuade  him  meekly,  reprove  him  gently,  and  deal  merci- 
fully with  him,  till  God  shall  reveal  that  alao  unto  him,  in 
which  his  unavoidable  trouble,  and  his  temptation  lie. . 

dL  Mark  them  that  cause .  divisions  among  you^  and 
avoid  them :  for  such  persons,  are  by  the  Scripture  called 
**  scandals  S"  in  the  abstract;  they  are  offenders  and  offencc;s 
top.  But  if  any  man  have  an  opiqion,  let  him  have  it  \o 
himself,  till  he  can  be  cured  Qf  his  disease  by  time,  and 
counsel,  and  gentle  usages.  B^t  if  he,  separates  from  .the 
church,  or  gathers  a  congrega,tion,,he  is  proud,, and. is  faUe^ 
from  the  communion  of  saints,  and  the  unity  of  the  catlMolip 

church.    .  .:..»> 

32.  He  that  observes  any  of  his  people  to  be  zealous,  l^t 
him  be  careful  to  conduct  that  zeal  into  such  c^ani^els,  whe^e 
there  is  least  danger  of  inconveniency ;  let  him^  employ  it  in 
something  that  is  good ;  let  it  be  pressed  to  fight;  agiunst  sin. 
For  zeal  is  like  a  cancer  in  the  breast;  feed  it  with  good 
flesh,  or  it  will  devour  the  heart. 

33.  Strive  to  get  the  love  of  the  congregation;  but  let^it 
not  degenerate  into  popularity.  Cause  them,  to  love  you. and 
revere  you ;  to  love  with  religion,  not  fpr  your  compliance ; 
for  the  good  you  do  them,  not  for  that  you  please  them. 
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Qd;  their  love  by  doing  your  duty,  but  aot-by  omitting  or 
spoiling  any  part  of  it :  ever  remembering  the  severe  word^ 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  ''Woe  be  to  you,  when  all  men  speak 
well  of  you." 

34.  Suffer  not  the  common  people  to  prattle  about  religion 
and  questions ;  but  to  speak  little,  to  be  swift  to  hear/an4 
slow  to  speak;  that  they  learn  to  do  good  works  for  necessary 
uses,  that  they  work  with  their  hands,  that  they  may  have 
wherewithal  to  give  to  them  that  need ;  that  they  "  study  to 
be  quiet,  and  learn  .to  do  their  owhtusiness.*' 

35.  Let  every  minister  take  care,  that  he  call  upoi;^  his 
charge,  that  they  order  themselves  so,  that  they  leave  no  void 
fipaces  of  their,  time,  but  that  every  part  of  it  be  filled  with 
useful  or  innocent  employment.  For  where  there  is  a  space 
\)^thout  business,  that  space  is  the  proper  time  for  danger 
and  temptation;  and  no  man  is  more  miserable  than  he,  that 
k^ows  not  how  to  spend  his  time. 

,  36*  Fear  no  man's  person  in  the  doing  of  your  duty 
wisely,  and  according  to  the  laws :  remembering  always,  that 
a  servant  of  God  .can  no  more  be  hurt  by  all  the  powers  of 
wickedness,  than  by  the  noise  of  a  fly's  wing,  or  the  chirping 
of  a  sparrow.  Brethren,  do  well  for  yourselves :  do  well  for 
yourselves,  as  long  as  you  have  time;  you  know  not  how 
soon  death  will  come. 

37.  Entertain  no  persons  into  your  assemblies  from  other 
parishes,  unless  upon  great  occasion,  or  in  the  destitution  of 
a  minister^  or  by  contingency  and  seldom  visits,  or  with 
.leave:  lestUie  labour  of  thy  brother  be  discouraged,  and 
thyself  be  thought  to  preach  Christ  out  of  envy,  and  not  of 
good-will. 

38.  Never  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  mat* 
ters  of  controversy;  teach  them  obedience,  not  arrogancy; 
teach  them  to  be  humble,  not  crafty.  For,,  widiout  the  aid 
offals  giddes,  you  will  find  some  of  them  of  themselves  apt 
enough  to  be  troublesome:  and  a  question  put  into  their 
beads,  and  a  power  of  judging  into  their  hands,  is  a  putting 
it  to  their  choice,  whether  you  shall  be  troubled  by  them 
this  week  or  the  next;  for  much  longer  you  cannot  escape. 

39.  Let  no  minister  of  a  parish  introduce  any  ceremony, 
rites,  or  gestures,  though  with  some  seeming  piety  and  de* 
votion,  but  what  are  commanded  by  the  church,  and  esta- 
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bliahei  by  law :  ietnd  let  these  also  be  wisely. aiidai&^ftdly 
explicated  to  the  {>e6ple,  that  they  may  undeistand  the  rea- 
soiia  and  tneailtires  df  obedience  ;•  but  let  there  be  no.  more 
introduced,  lest  the  people  be  burdened  unnecessarily,  and 
tempted  or  divided. 


IV.— Hw&s  and  Advices  concerning  ^teaching, 

40.  Let  every  minister 'be  diligent  ih  pi*elEiching  the  word 
of  God,  according  to  the  ability  that  God  givefe  him :  eVer 
remembering,  that  to  minister  God's  word  nnto  the -people  is 
the  onehalf  of  his  great  office  and  emplo^itientr  -^  "■ 

41.  Let  every  minister  be  careful,  that  what  he  deli'Wrfe,  bfe 
indeed  the  word  of  God :  that  his  sermon  be  answerable  to 
the  text;  for  this  is  God's  word^the  other  otight  to  Jte  ac- 
cording to  it*;  that  although  in  itself  it  be  but  A=e  word  of 
man,  yet  by  the  purpose,  truth,  and  sigmfioaitiony  of  it,xitmay, 
ih  a  secondary  seiisef-be  the  word  of  <3od. 

42.  Do  not -spend  yottr  sermons  in  geneiti  And  indefinite 
things,  as  in  exhortations  to  the  people  tO  get-Christ,  to  be 
nnited  to  Christ,  and  things  <>f -the  like  utailimitedisignificfdi- 
tion;  but  tell  them  in  every  duty,  what  «tre  die  toea^CHres, 
what  circumstances,  what  instruments,  and  what  is  the  parti- 
cular minute  meaning  of  every  genefral  advice.  Bonr  getieraAs, 
not  explicated,  do  but  fill  the  people's  heads  witht  enloip^y  no- 
tions, and  their  mouths  with  perf^u&l  mnntc^ligifado  talk : 
but  their  hearts  remain  empty>  aniji  thetfiselVes  are  nd; 
edified, 

43.  Let  not  the  humours  and  inclinatiotis  of  &e  people 
be  the  measuresof  your  doctrines,  bnt  k^yO'nr  doctrines  b6 
the  measure  of  their  persuasions.  'Letthcfm  ktt6w  from  you, 
what  they  ought  to -do;  but  if  you  learh  frcrm  them,  what 
you  ought  to  teach,  you  will  give  but  a  very  ill  account, 
at  the  day  of  judgtnent,  of  the  donls  cbtnmitted  to  you.  He 
that  receives  from  the 'peofple,  what  he  il^hltll  teach  Ibem,  is 
like  a  nurse  {hat  asks  Of  her  child,  ivbat  pby^c-she  sl^all 
give  him.  '  ^  .    .  -      j-  .     .  .    . 

44.  Evisry  miniilrter,  in  i^pto^h  of  siii  ttod  siiltiem,  o«ght 
to  concern  himself  in  the '&ult8  df  them  that  are  present,  but 


j]fot  9f  tb«  absent;  not  ip  reproof  of  the  timeB :  for  this  can 
serve  no  end  but  of  faction  and  sedition^  public  murmur  and 
private  discontent ;  4)e8ides.  thi^^  it  does  nothing  but  amuse 
the  pepple  in  the  fiuilts  of  otherii,  teaching  them,  to  reyilie 
their  betters,  and  neglect  the  dangers  of  their  own  90ulj|. 

4^.  As  it  looks  like  flattery  and  design  to  preach  nothing 
before  magistrates  but  tl^e  duty  of  their  people  and  tb^ir  .oyi^ti 
eminency  ;  so  it  is  the  beginning  of  mutiny  to  preach  to  the 
people  the  duty  of  their  superiors  and  supreme ;  it  can  nei- 
ther come  from  a  good  principle*  npr  tend  to  a  good  end. 
Every  minister  ought  to  preach  to  Ihs  parish,  apd  urge  their 
duty :  fit.  John  the  Baptist  told  the  soldiers  wliat  the  ^soldiers 
should  do^  but  troubled  not  their  heads  .wkh  what  was  Uie 
duty  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees* 

46.  In  ^he  reproof  of  sins,  be  as  'particular  as  you  please, 
and  spare  no  man's  sin,  but  meddle  with  no  man's  person; 
neither  name  any  man,  nor  signify  :him,  neither  reproach  him, 
nor  make  him  to  be  .suspected.  He  that  doth  o^erwise, 
majces  his  sermon  to  be  a  libel,  and  the  ministry  of  repent- 
ance an  instrument  of  revenge;  and,  so  doing,  he  shall  ex- 
asperate the  man,  but  never  amend  the  sinner. 

47.  Let  the  business  of  your  sermons  be  to  preach  holy 
\i(^  pbedience,  peace,  love  among  neighbours,  hearty  love, 
to  live  as  the  old  Christians  did,  and  the  new  should ;  to 
do  hurt  to  no  man,  to  do  good  to  every  man :  for,  in  tibese 
things,  the  honour  of  God  consists,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  .  . 

48.  Press  those  graces  most,. that  do  most  ^od,  and 
make  the  least  noise;  sacbas  giving  privately  and  foi^K- 
iug  publicly ;  and  prescribe  the  grace  of  charity  by  all  the 
lueasures  of  it,  which  are  given  by  the  Apostle.i;  for  this 
grace  is  not  finished  by  good  words,  nor  yet  by  good  W9rks, 
but  it  is  a  great  building,  and  many  matetials  go  to  the  struo- 
ture  of  it.  It  is  worth  your  study,  for  it  is  the  fulfilHng  of 
the  commandments. 

49.  Because  it  is  impossible  that  charity  should  Vmp,  unj- 
less  the  lust  of  Uie  tongue  be  mortified, — ^let /every'  nukiister 
in  his  charge  be  fi*equeiit.aiid  severe  against  slandereris,  der 
tractors,  and  bacdduters  ;  for  die  crime  of  backbiting  is  the 
poison  of  ch^ty ;  and  yet  so  i  common,  that  it  is  passed  into 

n  1  C«rrxm. 

2k2 
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a  proTcrb,  "  After  a  goad  dinner,  let  us  sit  down  and  back- 
bite our  neighbours." 

60.  Let  every  minister  be  careful  to  observe,  and  vehe^ 
ment  in  reproving,  those  faults  of  his  parishionersv  of  which 
thelaws  cannot,  or  do  not,  take  cognizance,  such  as  are, 
many  degrees  of  intemperate  drinkings,  gluttony,  riotous 
living,  expenses,  above  their  ability,  pride,  bragging,  lying 
in  ordinary  conversation,  covetousness,  peevishness,  and 
hasty  anger,  and.  such-like.  For  the  word  of  God  searches 
deeper  than  the  laws  of  men  ;  and  many  things  will  be  hard 
to  prove  by  the  measures  of  courts,  which  are  easy  enough 
to  be  observed  by  the  watchful  and  diligent  eye  and  ear  of 
the  guide  of  souls. 

61.  In  your  sermons  to  the  people,  often  speak  of  the 
four  last  things,  of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell;  of 
the  life  and  dieath  of  Jesus  Christ ;  of  God's  mehiy  to  repent- 
ing sinners,  and  his  severity  against  the  impenitent;  of  the 
formidable  examples  of  God's  anger  poured  forth  upon  re^ 
bels,  sacrilegious,  oppressors  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
all  persons  guilty  of  crying  sins^  These  are  useful,  safe,  and 
profitable;  but  never  run  into  extravagances  and  curiositlesv 
lior  trouble  yourselves  or  them  With  mysterious  secrets  ;  for 
there  is  more  laid  before  you  than  you  can  understand ;  and 
the  whole  duty  of  man  is, ''  to  fear  God  and  keep  bis  com-^ 
mandments.''  Speak  but  very  little  of  the  secret  and  high 
things  of  God,  but  as  much  as  you  can,  of  the  lowness  and 
humility  of  Christ. 

62.  Be  not  hasty  in  pronoilneing  damnation  against  any 
man  or  party  in  a  matter  of  disputation.  It  is  enough  that 
you  reprove  an  error;  but  what  shall  be  the  sentence  against 
it  atthe  :day  of  judgment,  thoii  knowest  not;  and  therefore 
pray  for  the  erring  person,  and  reprove  him,  but  leave  the 
sentence  to  his  Judge. 

63.  Let  your  sermOns  teach  the  duty  of  all  states  of  men 
to  whom  you  speak ;  and  particularly-take  care  of  servants 
and  hirelings,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  that  they  be  not 
unskilful,  nor  uhadmonished  in  ibeir  respective  duties ;  and, 
in  all  things,  speak  usefully  and  affectionately ;  for,  by  this 
means,  you  will  provide  for  all  men's  needs,  both  for  them 
that  sin  by  reason  of  their  little  understanding,  and  them 
that  sin  because  they  have  evil,  dull,  or  depraved  affections. 
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54.  In  your  sermoBS  and  discourBes  of  religion,  use  pri- 
BUtive^  known,  and  accustomed  words,  and  affect  not  new, 
fantastical,  or  schismatical  terms.  Let  the  Sunday-festival 
be  called  the  Lord's  day  ;  and  pretend  no  fears  from  the  com- 
mon use  of  words  amongst  Christians;  For  they  that  make 
a  bjusiness  of  the  words  of  common  use^  and  reform  religion 
by  introducing  a  new  word,  intend  to  make  a  diange  but 
no  amendment;  they  spend  themselves  in  trifles,  like  the 
hal^ren  turf  that  sends  forth  no  medicinable  herbs,  but  store 
of  mushrooms ;  and  they  give  a  demonstration,  that  they 
are  either  impertinent  people,  or  else  of  a  querulous  nature  ; 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  disturb  the  church,  if  they  could 
find  occasion. 

':  55>  Let  every  minister,  in  his  charge,  as;  much  as  he  can, 
endeavour  to  destroy  all  popular  errors  and  evil  principles 
taken  up  by  his  people,  or  others  with  whom  they  converse ; 
especially  those  that  directly  oppose  the  indispensable  ne^^ 
ce^sity  of  a  holy  life. — Let  him  endeavour  to  understand,  in 
what  true  and  useful  sense  Christ's  active  obedienceis  im- 
puted to  us ;  let  him  make  his  people  fear  the  deferring  of 
their  repentance,  and  putting  it  off  to  their  death-b^d ;  let 
him  explicate  the  nature  of  faith,  so  that  it  be  an  active  and 
quickening  principle  of  charity ;  let  him,  as  much  as  he  may, 
jtak^  from  them  all  confidences,  that  slacken  their  obedience 
and  diligence ;  let  him  teach  them  to  impute  all  their  sins 
to  their  own  follies  and  evil  choice,  and  so  build  them  up  in 
^  most  holy  faith  to  a  holy  life ;  ever  remembering,  that,  in 
all  kges,  it  hath  been  the  greatest  artifice  of  Satan  to  hinder 
the  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom,  by  destroying  those  things 
in  which  it  does  consist,  viz.  peace  and  righteousness,  hoUy 
juess  and  mortification* 

56.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  careful,  that  he  never 
expound  Scriptures  in  public,  contrary  to  the  known  sense  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  particularly  of  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  nor  introduce  any  doctrine  against  any  of 
the  four  first  general  councils  ;  for  these,  as  they  are  mea- 
sures of  truth,  so  also  of  necessity ;  that  is,  as  they  are  safe, 
so  they  are  su^cient ;  and  besides  what  is  taught  by  these, 
jao  matter  of  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation, 

57.  Let  no  preacher  bring  before  the  people,  in  his  ser- 
mon^ or  discourses;  the  arguments  of  great  aad  dangerous 
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heresie*,  tiiough  with  a  purpose  to  confute  tbam ;  for  they 
will  much  Easier  retain  the  objection  than  imderfitand  the 
Answer. 

58.  Let  not  the  preacher  make  M  nttiolp  of  faith  to  be  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  but  teach  it  with  pkriritieM  tmd  «iiBpli€ity» 
^nd  confirm  it  with  easy  argnnients  and  plain  wotdci  of  Sorip- 
ture»  but  without  objection;  let  them  be  iangitt  to  belief, 
but  not  to  argue ;  lest,  if  the  argumehts  meet  with  a  scrupn- 
Fous  person,  it  rather  shske  the  foundation  by  curious  in-* 
quiry,  than  establish  it  by  arguments  too  hard. 

69.  Let  the  preacher  be  careful  that,  in  his  sermons,  he 
use  no  light,  immodest,  or  ridiculous.  exprewMonft,  but  what 
is  wise,  grave,  useful,  and  for  edification }  that,  when  ih% 
preacher  brings  truth  and  gravity,  the  people  mt^  attend 
with  fear  and  reverence. 

60.  Let  no  preacher  envy  any  man,  that  liath  a  greater 
audience,  or  more  feme  in  preaching  than  himself;  let  him 
not  detract  from  him  or  lessen  his  reputation  directly  or  in^ 
directly :  for  he  that  cannot  be  eten  with  his  brothfer  but  by 
pulUng  him  down,  is  but  a  dwarf  still;  and  no  man  is  the 
better  for  makings  his  brother  worse.  In  &11  things  desire 
that  Christ's  kingdom  may  be  advanced ;  and  rejoice  that  h^ 
16  served^  whoever  be  the  minister ;  that  if  you  cannot  have 
the  fi^me  of  a  great  preacher,  yet  you  may  have  the  reward  of 
being  a  good  man ;  but  it  is  hard  to  miss  both. 

61.  Let  ever^  pteacher  in  his  parish  take  care  -to  e2q)li- 
cate  to  the  people  the  mysteries  of  the  great  festivals,  as  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension-day,  Whitsunday,  Trinity-Sun- 
day, the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  Yi^n  Mary;  because 
these  feasts,  containing  in  them  the  great  fundamentals  of 
our  faiths  will^  with  most  advantage>  convey  the  mysteries  to 
{he  people,  and  fix  them  in  their  ihetitiories,  by  the  solem- 
nity and  circumi^tances  of  the  day. 

62.  In  all  your  sermons  and  discourses,  spe&k  nothing  of 
God  but  what  is  honourable  and  glorious';  and  impute  not  to 
liim  such  things,  the  conseqitents  of  which  a  wise  and  good 
man  will  not  own  :  never  suppose  him  to  be  author  of  sin,  or 
the  procurer  of  our  damnation.  Por  "  Gbd  cannot  be  temp- 
ted, neither  tempteth  he  any  inan."  God  is  true,  aitid  every 
man  a  liar.*^ 

'     6^.  J^  lio  preacher  c0m{iftre<)tie  drdtnattce"' with  dh(^ 
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as  prayer  with  pr eachii^y  to  the  disparagement  of  either ;  but 
4i8e.botb  ia  iherr  pirppetf  seasons^  and  according  to  appointed 
order. 

64.  Liet  no  man  preach  for  the  praisie  of  men :  but  if  you 
meet  it|  instantly  watch  and  stand  upon  your  guard,  and  pray 
against  your  own  vanity;  and,  by  an  express  act  of  acknow- 
ledgment and  adoration,  return  the  praise  to  God.  Remem- 
ber, that  Herod  was,  for  the  omission  of  this,  smitten  by  an 
angel ;  and  do  thou  tremble,  fearing  lest  the  judgment  of  Ood 
be  otherwise  than  the^  sentence  of  the  people. 


V. — Rules  and  Advices  concerning  CatecMsm. 

65.  EvEEY  minister  is  bound,  upon  every  Lord's  day, 
before  evening  prayer,  to  instruct  all  young  people  in  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacram^its,  as  they  are  set  down  and  ex- 
plicated in  the  church^rcatechism. 

66.  Let  a  bell  be  tolled,  wh^^  the  catechising  is  to  begip# 
that  all  who  desire  it,  <may  be  present;  but  let  all  the  more 
ignorant  and  uninstrUcted  part  of  the  people*  whether  they 
be  old  or  young,  be  r^ixired  to  be  present :  that  no  persoi^ 
in  your  parishes  be  ignpraat  in  the  foundations  of  religion: 
ever  remembering,  that  if,  in  thme  things,  they  be  unskil- 
ful,  whatever  is. taught  besides>js like  a  house  built  upon  the 
sand. 

67.  Let  every  minister  teach  his  people  the  use,  pcactice^ 
methods,  and  benefits,  of  meditation  or  mental  prayer.  Let 
them  draw  out  for  them  helps  and  rules  for  their  assistance  in 
it;  and  furnish  them  with  materials,  concerning  the  life  and 
death  of  the  ever-bliessed  Jesus,  the  greatness  of  God,  our 
own  meanness,  the  dreadful  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  the 
infinite  event  of  the  two  last  sentences  at  doomsday:  let 
them  be  taught  to  consider  what  they  have  been,  what  they 
are,  and  what  they  shall  be ;  and  above  all  things  what  are 
the  issues  of  eternity ;  glories  nevex.to  cease,  pains  never  to 
be  ended. 

68.  Let  every  minister  exhort  his  people  to  a  frequent 
c^nfesftion.of  their  sins;.and  a  declaration  of  the  state  qf  their 
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souls;  to  a  conversation  with  their  minister  in  spiritual 
things,  to  an  inquiry  concerning  all  the  parts  of  their  duty  : 
for  by  preaching,  and  catechising,  and  private  intercourse, 
all  the  needs  of  souls  can  best  be  served  ;  but  by  preaching 
alone,  they  cannot. 

69.  Let  the  people  be  exhorted  to  keep  fasting-days,  and 
the  feasts  of  the  church ;  according  to  their  respective  capa- 
cities; so  it  be  done  without  burden  ta  them,  and  without 
becoming  a  snare ;  that  is,  that  upon  the  account  of  religion, 
and  holy  desire^  to  please  God,  they  spend  some  time  in  re- 
ligion^besides  the  Lord's  day.  — But  be  very  careful  that  the 
Lord's  day  be  kept  religiously,  according  to  the  severest  mea- 
sures of  the  church,  and  the  commands  of  authority  :  ever 
remembering,  that,  as  they  give  but  little  testimony  of  repent- 
ance and  mortification,  who  never  fast;  so  they  give  but 
small  evidence  of  their  joy  in  God  and  religion,  who  are  un- 
willing solemnly  to  partake  of  the  public  and  religious  joys 
of  the  Christian  church. 

l':^  70.  Let  every  minister  be  diligent  in  exhorting  all  parents 
and  masters  to  send  their  children  and  servants  to  the  bishop 
at  the  visitation,  or  otber  solemn  times  of  his  comihg  to  them, 
that  tiiey  may  be  confirmed. — And  let  him  also  take  care 
that  all  young  persons  may,  by  understanding  the  principles 
of  religion,  their  vow  of  baptism,  the  excellency  of  Chriistiari 
religion,  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  it,  and  of  living 
according  to  it,  be  fitted  and  disposed,  and  accordingly  by 
them  presented  to  the  bishop>  that  he  may  pniy. over  them, 
and  invocate  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  minister  the  holy  rite  of 
cohfirmatioUf 


VL — Rules  and  Advices  concerning  the  Visitation  oftlie  Sick. 

71.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  careful  in  visiting  all  the 
sick  and  afflicted  persons  of  his  parish  :  ever  remembering, 
that  as  the  priest's  lips  are  to  preserve  knowledge,  so  it  is  his 
duty  to  minister  a  word  of  comfort  in  the  time  of  need. 

72.  A  mii^ister  must  not  stay,  till  he  be  sent  for ;  but,  of 
his  own  accord  and  care,  go  to  them,  to  examine  them,  to 
exhort  them  to  perfect  their  repentance,  to  strengthen  their 
faith,  to  eneourage  their  patieoce,  to  persuade  them  tare* 
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signation,  to  the  renewing  of  their  holy  vows,  to  the  love  of 
God^  to  be  reconciled  to  their  neighbours,  to  make  restitu* 
tion  and  amends,  to  confess  their  sins,  to  settle  their  estate^ 
to  provide  for  their  charges,  to  do  acts  of  piety  and  charity; 
and  above  all  things,  that  they  take  care  they  do  not  sin  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  their  lives.  For  if  repentance  on  our  death* 
bed  seem  so  very  late  for  the  sins  of  our  life, — what  time 
shall  be  left  to  repent  us  of  the  sins  we  commit  on  our  death- 
bed? 

73.  When  you  comfort  the  afflicted^  endeavour  to  bring 
them  to  tihe  true  love  of  God  ;.  for  he  that  serves  God  for 
God's  sake,  it  is  almost  impossible  he  should  be  oppressed 
with  sorrow. 

74.  In  answering  the  cases  of  conscience  of  the  sick  or 
aflSicted  people,  consider  not  who  asks,  but  what  he  asks ;  and 
consult  in  your  answers  more  with  the  estate  of  his  soul,  than 
the  conveniency  of  his  estate ;  for  no  flattery  is  so  fatal  as 
that  of  the  physician  or  the  divine.  i 

75.  If  the  sick  person  inquires  concerning  the  final  es- 
tate of  his  soul,  he  is  to  be  reproved  rather  than  answered  ; 
only  he  is  to  be  called  upon  to  finish  his  duty,  to  do  all  the 
good  he  can  in  that  season,  to  pray  for  pardon  and  accept- 
ance ;  but  you  have  nothing  to  do  to  meddle  writh  passing 
final  sentences;  neither  cast  him  down  in  despair,  nor xaise 
him  up  to  vain  and.unre^^sonable  confidences.  Bu|  take  care 
that  he  be.  not  carelessly  dismissed.  *     .  -, 

76.  In  order  to  these  and  many  other  good  purposes^ 
every  minister  ought  frequently  to  converse  with  his  parish^ 
ioners ;  to  go  to  their  houses,  but  always  publicly,  with  wit- 
ness, and  with  prudence,  lest  what  is  charitably  intended, 
be  scandalously  reported:  and,  in  all  your  conversation,  be 
sure  to  give  good  example,  and,  upon  all  occasioni,  to  give 
good  counsel. 


VII. — Of  ministering  the  Sacramefits,  public  Prayers,  and  other 

'  Duties  of  Ministers. 

11.  Every  minister  is  obliged,  publicly  or  privately,  to 
read  the  common  prayers  every  day  in  the  week,  at  morning 
and  evening ;  and  in  great  towns  and  populous  places  conve- 
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sieiiUy  tnliabited,  k  fduiit  b^  rend  iBebHfohei^;  that  4te  daily 
fiaoitifiee  cif  prayer  and  thaBkspving  may  nev^  ceafee. 

78«  Tte  niiiHster  is  to  uittiRdci  the  people,  that  the:  baii^- 
iisiii  of  their  chtkhea  ought  not  to  be  .ordinarily  deferred 
longer  than  ttU  the  next  Sunday  after  the  bii'th  o£ihe  ohild^ 
l^t  ifnportune  and  unnecessary  delay  occasuMi  that  the 
eUld  dii^  befori^  it  is  dedicated  to  the  sertrice  of  <jrod  and  the 
leligioB  <tf  the  Lord  Jesus,  before  it  be  bom  again,  adtmtied 
to  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  reckoned  in  the  account 
of  Ihte  seeond  Adam.  . 

79.  Iiit  every  minister  e^cHt  and  press  the  people  to  a 
devout  and 'peti!(i)di6aloOmtaiunion,  at  the  least,  three  times  in 
the  year,  at  the  great  festivals:  but  the  devouter  sort,  and 
ihey  Who  biitve  leisure,  are  to  be  invited  to  a  frequent  com- 
mwiion:  and  let  it  be  given  and  received  with  great  revesr 
rence. 

80.  Bvery  minister  ought  to  be  well  skilled  iand  studied 
in  saying  his  office,  in  the  rubrics,  the  canons,  the  articles, 
and  the  homilies,  of  the  ohuroh,  that  he  may  do  his  duty 
readily,  discreetly,  gravely,  and  by  the  public  measures  of  the 
laws.  To  which  ako  it  is  very  .useful  that  it  be  added,  thnit 
every  minister  stu<]|y  tiie  ancient  canons  of  the  church,  espe^ 
cially  the  penitentials  of  Ibe  eastern  ami  western  t^urches. 
Let  him  raad  good  books,  such  as  are  approved  by  public 
authority;  such  which  are  useful,  wise,  and  holy;  not  the 
scribblings  of  unlearned,  ^rties,  but  of  men  learned,  pious, 
obedient,  find  divthterestei ;  Bind  among  these,  such  especi- 
ally which  describe  duty  and  good  life,  wiiicfa  minister  to 
feith  and  obarity,  to  piety  and  devotion ;  caises  of  conscience, 
.and  solid  oppositions  of  Scripture.  Concerning  which,  learned 
and  wise  persons  are  to  be  consulted. 

81.  Let  not  acurate  of  souls  trouble  himself  with  any  stub- 
dies,  but  such  which  concern  his  own  or  his  people's  duty; 
such  as  may  enable  him  to  speak  well,  and  to  do  well ;  but  to 
meddle  not  with  controversies,  but  such  by  which  he  may  be 
enabled  to  convince  the  gainsayers  in  things,  that  concern 
public  peace  and  a  gockl  life. 

82.  Be  careful,  rn  all  the  public  administrations  of  your 
parish,  that  the  poor  be  provided  for.  Think  it  no  shame  to 
beg  for  Christ's  poor  members ;  stir  up  the  people,  to  liberal 
alms  by  your  woi^d  andyour  example.  Let  i^  eoUectioii  bemadr 
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every  Lord's  day«  and  upon  all  solemn  meetings,  aikd  at  every 
communion ;  and  let  the  collection  be  wisely  and  piously 
administered :  ever  remembering,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
nothing  shall  publicly  be  proclaimed,  but  the  reward  of  ahoos 
and  mercy. 

83.  Let  every  minister  be  sure  to  lay  up  a  treasure  of 
comforts  and  advices,  to  bring  forth  for  every  man's  need  in 
the  day  of  his  trouble ;  let  him  study  and  heap  together  in* 
struraents  and  advices  for  the  promoting  of  every  virtue,  and 
remedies  and  arguments  against  every  vice ;  let  him  teach 
his  people  to  make  acts  of  virtue,  not  only  by  external  exer« 
cise,  but  also  in  the  way  of  prayer  and  internal  meditation. 

In  these  and  all  things  else,  that  concern  the  minister's 
duty,  if  there  be  difficulty,  you  are  to  repair  to  your  bishop 
for  further  advice,  assistance,  and  information. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  VOLUME. 


Friiiled  bj  J.  F.  Doyb,  St.  Joho^s  Sqaare. 
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